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THE 


WARS OF THE JEWS; 

OR, 

€$e 

©F THE 

DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. 


BOOK III. 

„ Containing the Interval of about One Tear, 

FROM VESPASIAN’S COMING TO SUBDUE THE JEWS 
TO THE TAKING OF GAMALA. 


CHAPTER I, 

Vespasian is sent into Syria by Nero , 
to make War with the Jews . 

% 1, hen Nero was informed of the Romans* ill success 
in Judea, a concealed consternation and terror, as is usual in 
such cases, fell upon him ; although he openly looked very 
big, ami was very angry, and said, that what had happened 
was ratter owing to the negligence of the commander than 
to any valour of the enemy ; and as he thought it fit for him 
who bare the burden of the whole empire, to despise such 
misfortunes, he now pretended so to do, and to have a soul 
superior to all such accidents whatsoever. Yet did the dis- 
— ■ ituibniiffiftithat was in his soul plainly appear by *th& solicitude 
he was in [how to recover his affairs again]. 

2. And as he was deliberating to whom he should commit 
the care of the east, now it was in so great a commotion, and 
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who might be best able to punish the Jews for their rebellion, 
and might prevent the same distemper from seizidg upbn the 
neighbouring nations also, — he found no one but Vespasian 
equal to the task, and able to undergo the great burden of go 
mighty a war, seeing he was growing an old man already in 
the camp, and from his youth had been exercised in warlike 
exploits : he was also a man that had long ago pacified the 
west, and made it subject to the Romans, when it had been 
put into disorder by the Germans ; he had also recovered to 
them Britain by his arms, which had been little known 
before * ; whereby he procured to his father Claudius to have 
a triumph bestowed on him without any sweat or labour of 
his own. 

3. So Nero esteemed these circumstances as favourable 
omens, and saw that Vespasian’s age gave him sure ex- 
perience, and great skill, and that he had his sons as hostages 
for his fidelity to himself, and that the flourishing age they 
were in would make them fit instruments unfler their father’s 
prudence. Perhaps also there was some interposition of 
Providence, which was paving the way for Vespasian^ being 
himself emperor afterwards. Upon the whole, he sent this 
man to take upon him the command of the armies that were 
in Syria ; but this not without great encomiums and flatter- 
ing compellations, such as necessity required, and such as 
might mollify him into complaisance. So Vespasian sent his 
son Titus from Achaia, where he had been with Nero, to 
Alexandria, to bring back with him from thence the fifth and 
the tenth legions, while he himself, when he had passed over 
the Hellespont, came by land into Syria, where he gathered 
together the Roman forces, with a considerable number of 
auxiliaries from the kings in that neighbourhood. 

* Take the confirmation of this in the words of Suetonius, here produced bjr 
Dr. Hudson : — “ In the reign of Claudius,” says he, “ Vespasian, for the sake of 

Narcissus, was sent as a lieutenant of a legion into Germany. Thence he re- 
u moved into Britain, and fought thirty battles with the euemy In Vesp. sect. 4. 
We may also here note from Josephus, that Claudius the emperor, who triumphed 
for the conquest of Britain, was enabled so to do by Vespasiau’s conduct and 
bravery, and that he is here styled “ the Father of Vespasian.” 
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CHAPTER II. 

A great Slaughter of the Jews about Ascalon . 

Vespasian comes to Ptolemais . 

§ 1 Now die Jews, after they had beaten CeBtius, were so 
much elevated with their unexpected success, that they could 
not govern their feeal, but, like people blown up into a flarpe 
by their good Fortune, carried the war to remoter places. — 
Accordingly, they presently got together a great multitude of 
all their tnost hardy soldiers, and marched away for Ascalon. 
This is an ancient city that is distant from Jerusalem five 
hundred and twenty furlongs, and was always an enemy to 
the Jews ; on which account they determined to make their 
first effort against it, and to make their approaches to it as 
near as possible. This excursion was led on by three men, 
who were the chief of them all, both for strength and saga- 
city : Niger, called the Peraite, Silas of Babylon, and besides 
them, John the Essene. Now Ascalon was strongly walled 
about, but had almost no assistance to be relied on [near 
them], for the garrison consisted of one cohort of foot-m«n, 
and one troop of horsemen, whose captain was Antonius. 

2. These Jews, therefore, out of their anger, marched 
faster than ordinary, and, as if they had come but a little 
way, approached very near the city, and were come even to 
it ; but Antonius, who was not unapprised of the attack they 
were going to make upon the city, drew out his horsemen 
beforehand, and being neither daunted at the multitude nor 
at the courage of the enemy, received their first attacks with 
great bravery ; and when they crowded to the very walls, he 
beat them off. Now the Jews were unskilful in war, but 
were to fight With those that were skilful therein ; they were 
foot-men to fight with horsemen ; they were in disorder, to 
fight those that were united together; they were poorly 
armed, to fight those that were completely so ; they were to 
fight more by their rage than by sober counsel, and were ex- 
posed to soldiers that were exactly obedient, and did every 
thing they: were bidden upon the least intimation. So they 
were easily beaten ; for as soon as ever their first ranks were 
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once in disorder, they were put to flight by the enemy’s ca- 
valry, and those of them that came behind such as crowded 
to the wall, fell upon their own party’s weapons, and became 
one another’s enemies ; and this so long till they were all 
forced to give way to the attacks of the horsemen, and were 
dispersed all the plain over, which plain was wide, and all fit 
for the horsemen ; which circumstance was very commodious 
for the Romans, and occasioned the slaughter of the greatest 
number of the Jews ; for such as ran away, they co.uld over- 
run them, and make them turn back ; and when they had 
brought them back after their flight, and driven them together, 
they run them through, and slew a vast number of them, in- 
somuch that others encompassed others of them, and drove 
them before them whithersoever they turned themselves, and 
slew them easily with their arrows ; and the great number 
there were of the Jews seemed a solitude to themselves, by 
reason of the distress they were in, while the Romans had 
such good success with their small number, that they seemed 
to themselves to be the greater multitude ; and as the former 
strove zealously under their misfortunes, out of the shame of 
a sudden flight, and hopes of the change in their success, so 
did the latter feel no weariness by reason of their good for- 
tune ; insomuch that the fight lasted till the evening, till ten 
thousand men of the Jews’ side lay dead, with two of their 
generals, John and Silas ; and the greater part of the re- 
mainder were wounded, with Niger, their remaining general, 
who fled together to a small city of Idumea, called Sallis. 
Some few also of the Romans were wounded in this battle. 

3. Yet were not the spirits of the Jews broken by so great 
a calamity, but the losses they had sustained rather quickened 
their resolution for other attempts ; for, overlooking the dead 
bodies which lay under their feet, they were enticed by their 
former glorious actions to venture on a second destruction ; 
so when they had lain still so little a while that their wounds 
were not yet thoroughly cured, they got together all their 
forces, and came with greater fury, and in much greater 
numbers, to Ascalon ; but their former ill fortune followed 
them, as the consequence of their unskilfulness, and other 
deficiencies in war ; for Antoiiius laid ambushes for them in 
the passages they were to go through, where they fell into 
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snares unexpectedly, and where they were compassed about 
with horsemen before thefy could form themselves into a re- 
gular body for fighting, and were about eight thousand of 
them slain : so all the rest of them ran away, and with them 
Niger, who still did a great many bold exploits in his flight. 
However, they were driven along together by the eneniy, who 
pressed hard upon them, into a certain strong tower belonging 
to a village called Bezedel. However, Antonius and his 
party, that they might neither spend any considerable time 
about this tower, which was hard to be taken, nor suffer their 
commander, and the most courageous man of them all, to 
escape from them, they set the wall on fire; and as the tower 
was burning, the Romans went away rejoicing, as taking it 
for granted that Niger was destroyed ; but he leaped out of 
the tower into a subterraneous cave, in the innermost part of 
it, and was preserved ; and on the third day afterward he 
spake out of the ground to those that with great lamentations 
were searching for him, in order to give him a decent funeral ; 
and when he was come out, he filled all the Jews with an un- 
expected joy, as though he were preserved by God’s provi- 
dence to be their commander for the time to come. 

4. And now Vespasian took along with him his army from 
Antioch (which is the metropolis of Syria, and, without dis- 
pute, deserves the place of the third city in the habitable earth 
that was under the Roman empire *, both in magnitude and 
other marks of prosperity) where he found king Argippa, 
with all his forces, waiting for his coming, and marched to 
Ptolemais. At this city also the inhabitants of Sepphoris of 
Galilee met him, who were for peace with the Romans. These 
citizens had beforehand taken care of their own safety, and 
being sensible of the power of the Romans, they had been 
with Cestius Gallus, before Vespasian came, and had given 
their faith to him, and received the security of his right hand ; 
and had received a Roman garrison $ and at this time withal 
they received Vespasian, the Roman general, very kindly, 
and readily promised that they would assist him against their 
own countrymen. Now the general delivered them, at their 
desire, as many horsemen and foot-men as he thought suf- 

* Spanheim and Reland both agreed that the two cities here esteemed greater than 
Antioch, the metropolis of Sjria, were Rome and Alexandria) nof is there anj oc- 
casion for doubt in so plain a case. 
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ficient to oppose the incursions of the Jews, if they should 
happen to come against them ; — and indeed the danger of 
losing Sepphoris would be no small one, in this war that was 
now beginning, seeing it was the largest city of Galilee, and 
built in a place by nature very strong, and might be a security 
of the whole nation’s [fidelity to the Romans.] 


CHAPTER III. 

A Description of Galilee , Samaria , and Judea . 

§ 1. Now Phenicia and Syria encompass about the Galilees, 
which are two, and called the Upper Galilee and the Lower. 
They are bounded toward the sun-setting, with the borders 
of the territory belonging to Ptolemais, and by Carmel ; 
which mountain had formerly belonged to the Galileans, but 
now belonged to the Tyrians; to which mountain adjoins 
Gaba, which is called the City qf Horsemen 9 because those 
horsemen that were dismissed .by Herod the king dwelt 
therein ; they are bounded on the south with Samaria and 
ScythopoJis, as far as the river Jordan ; on the east with 
Hippene and Gadaris, and also with Gaulanitis, and. the 
borders of the kingdom of Agrippa ; its northen parts are 
bounded by Tyre, and the country of the Tyrians. As for 
that Galilee which is called the Lower, it extends in length 
from Tiberias to Zabulon, and of the maritime places, Ptole- 
mais is its neighbour ; its breadth is from the village called 
Xaloth, which lies in the great plain, as far as Bersabe, from 
which beginning also is taken the breadth of the Upper Gali- 
lee* as far as the village Baca, which divides the land of the 
Tyrians from it ; its length is also from Meroth to Thella, a 
village near to Jordan. 

2. These two Galilees, of so great largeness, and encom- 
passed with so many nations of foreigners, have always been 
able to make a strong resistance on all occasions of war ; 
for the Galileans are inured to war from their infancy, and 
have been always very numerous ; nor haththe country been 
ever destitute of men of courage, or wanted a numerous set 
of them ; for their soil is universally rich and fruitful, apd 
full of the plantations of trees of all sorts, insomuch that ijt 
invites the most slothful tp take pains in its cultivation, by its 
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fruitfulness: accordingly, it is all cultivated by its inhabit- 1 
ants, and no part of it lies idle* Moreover, the cities lie here 
very thick ; and the very many villages there are here, are 
everywhere so full of people, by the richness of .their soil, 
that the very least of them contain above fifteen thousand 
inhabitants. 

3. In short, if any one will suppose that Galilee is inferior 
to Perea in magnitude, he will be obliged to prefer it before 
it in ifs strength for this is all capable of cultivation, and 
is everywhere fruitful : but for Perea, which is indeed much, 
larger in extent^ the greater part of it is desert, and rough* 
a#d much lejss disposed for the production of the milder kindss 
of fruits } yet h^th it a moist soil [in other parts], and pro- 
duces, all kinds of frpits, apd its plains ajre planted with trees 
of all sorts, while y^t the olive -tree, the vine, and the palm- 
tree, are ; chiefly cultivated there* It is also sufficiently wa- 
tered with torrents, which issue out of the mountains, and 
pdth springs fhat neyer fail to run, even when the torrents 
tail thepa> as they dp in the dog-days. Now the length of 
Petea is from Machjerus to Pella, and its breadth from Phila- 
delphia to Jordan : its northern parts pre bounded by Pella, 
as we hare already said, as well as its western with Jordan j 
the land of Mnab is its southern border, and its eastern 
limits reach to Arabia, and! Silbonitis, and besides to Phila- 
delphene and Gerasa. 

4. Now, as to the country of Satnaria, it lies between 
Judea and Galilee ; it begins at a village that is m the great 
plain called Ginea, and ends at the Acrabbene toparehy, and 
is entirely of the same nature with Judea $ for both countries 
are made up of hills and valleys, and are moist enough for 
agriculture, and are very fruitful. They have abundance of 
trees, t and are full of autumnal fruit, both that which grows 
wild, and that which is the effect of cultivation. They are 
not naturally watered with many rivers, but derive their chief 
moisture from rain-water, of which they have no want ; and 
for those rivers which they have, all their waters are exceed- 
ing sweet ; by reason also of the excellent grass they have, 
their cattle yield more milk than do those in other places ; 
and, what is the greatest sign of excellency and abundance, 
they each of thepi are very full of people* 
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5. In the limits of Samaria and Judea lies the village 
Anuath, which is also named Borceos. This is the northern 
boundary of Judea. The southern parts of Judea, if they'be 
measured lengthways, are bounded by a village adjoining to 
the confines of Arabia ; the Jews that dwell there call it Jar- 
dan. However, its breadth is extended from the river Jordani 
to Joppa. The city Jerusalem is situated in the very middle ; 
on which account ^ome have, with sagacity enough, called 
that city the Navel of the country. Nor indeed is Judea 
destitute of such delights as come from the sea, since its 
maritime places extend as far as Ptolemais : it was parted in 
eleven portions, of which the royal city J erusalem was the 
supreme, and presided over all the neighbouring country, as 
the head does over the body. As to the other cities that 
were inferior to it, they presided over their several toparchies ; 
Gophna was the second of those cities, and next to that Acra- 
batta> after them Thamna, and Lydda, and Emmaus, and 
Pella, and Idumea, and Engaddi, and Herodium, and Jericho ; 
and after them came Jamnia and Joppa, as presiding over the 
neighbouring people ; and besides these there was the region 
Of Gamala, and Gaulanitis, and Batanea, and Trachonitis, 
which are also parts of the kingdom of Agrippa. .This [last] 
country begins at Mount Libanus, and the fountains of Jor- 
dan, and reaches breadthways to the lake of Tiberias; and in 
length is extended from a village ealled Arpha, as far as Ju- 
lias. Its inhabitants are a mixture of Jews and Syrians— And 
thus have I, with all possible brevity, described the country 
of Judea, and those that lie round about it. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Josephus makes an Attempt upon Sepphoris , but is repelled . 
Titus comes with a great Army to Ptolemais . 

§ 1. Now the auxiliaries who were sent to assist the people 
of Sepphoris, being a thousand horsemen, and six thousand 
foot-men, under Placidus the tribune, pitched their camp in 
two bodies in the great plain. The foot were put iiito the 
city to be a guard to it ; but the horse lodged abroad in the 
camp. These last, by marching continually one way or other. 
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and over-running the parts of the adjoining country, were 
very troublesome to Josephus and his men ; they also plun- 
dered all the places that were out of the city’s liberty, and 
intercepted such as durst go abroad. On this account it was 
that Josephus marched against the city, as hoping to take 
what he had lately encompassed with a strong wall, before 
they revolted from the rest of the Galileans, that the Romans 
would have had much ado to take it : by which means he 
proved too weak, and failed of his hopes, both as to forcing 
the place, and to his prevailing with the people of Seppho- 
ris to deliver it up to him. By this means he provoked the 
Romans to treat the country according to the law of war; 
nor did the Romans, out of the anger they bore at this at- 
tempt, leave off either by night or by day, burning the places 
in the plain, and stealing away the cattle that were in the 
country, and killing whatsoever appeared capable of fighting 
perpetually, and leading the weaker people as slaves into cap- 
tivity ; so that Galilee wassail over filled with fire and blood ; 
nor was it exempted from any kind of misery and calamity ; 
for the only refuge they had was this, That when they were 
pursued, they could retire to the cities which had walls built 
them by Josephus. 

2. But as to Titus, he sailed over from Achaia to Alexan-> 
dria, and that sooner than the winter season did usually per** 
mjt ; so he took with him those forces he was sent for, and 
marching with great expedition, he came suddenly to Ptole- 
mais, and there finding his father, together with two legions, 
the fifth and the tenth, which were the most eminent legions 
of all, he joined them to that fifteenth legion which was with 
his father: eighteen cohorts followed these legions ; there 
came also five cohorts from Cesarea, with one troop of horse- 
men, and five other troops of horsemen from Syria. Now these 
ten cohorts had severally a thousand foot-men, but the other 
thirteen cohorts had no more than six hundred foot-men 
a-piece, and a hundred and twenty horsemen. There were also 
a considerable number of auxiliaries got together, that came 
from the kings Anti ochus, and Agrippa, and Sohemus, each of 
them contributing one thousand foot-men that were archers, 
and a thousand horsemen. Malchus also, the king of Arabia, 
sent a thousand horsemen, beside five thousand foot-men, the 
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greatest part of whom were .archers ; so that the whole army, 
including the auxiliaries sent by the kings, as well horsemen 
as foot-men, when all were urfited together, amounted to 
sixty thousand, besides tbe.servants, who, as they followed 
in vast numbers, so because they had been trained up in war 
with the rest, ought not to be distinguished from the fighting 
men ; for as they were in their masters’ service in times of 
peace, so did they undergo the like dangers with them in 
tiniesof war, insomuch that they were inferior to none, either 
in $kill orin strength, only they were sutgect to their masters. 

CHAPTER V. 

• *4 Description oj the Roman Armies and their Camps ; 

and what the Romans are commended for . 

% 1. Now here one cannot but admire at the precaiRion of 
the Romans, in providing themselves of such household ser* 
rants, as might not only serve at other times for the common 
offices of life, but might also be of advantage to them in their 
wars ; and indeed, if any one does but attend to the other 
parts of their military discipline, he will be forced to confess 
that their obtaining so large a dominion, hath been the ac- 
quisition of their valour, and not the bare gift of Fortune^ 
for they do not begin to use their weapons first in time .of 
war, nor do they then put their hands first into motion, white 
they avoided so to do in, times of peace; but, as if their 
weapons did always cling lo^them, they have never any truce 
from warlike exercises ; nor do they stay till times of war 
admonish them to use them ; for their military exercises differ 
not at all from the real use of their arms, but eyery soldier is 
every day exercised, and that with real diligence, as if it 
were in titne of war, which is the reason why they bear the 
fatigue of battles so easily ; for neither can any disorder re^ 
move them from their usual regularity, nor can fear affright 
them out of it, nor can labour tire them ; which firmness of 
conduct make* them always to overcome those that have not 
the same firmness ; nor would he be mistaken that would 
call those their exercises unbloody battles, and their battles 
bloody exercises. Nor can their enemies easily surprize them 
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with the suddenness of their incursions ; for as soon as they 
have marched into an enemy's land, they do not begin to 
(ight till they have walled their camp about ; nor is the fence 
they raise rashly made, or uneven ; nor do they all abide in 
it, nor do those that are in it take their places at randbm ; 
but if it happens that the ground is uneven, it is first levelled : 
their camp is also four-square by measure, and carpenters are 
ready, in great numbers, with their tools, to erect their build* 
ings for them.* 

2. As for what is within the camp, it is set apart for tents, 
but the outward circumference hath the resemblance to a 
wall, and is adorned with towers at equal distances, where 
between the towers stand the engines for throwing arrows 
and darts, arid for slinging stones, and where they lay all 
other engines that can annoy the enemy, all ready for their 
several operations. They also erect four gates, one at every 
side of the circumference, and those large enough for the en- 
trance of the beasts, and wide enough for making excursions, 
if occasion should require. They divide the camp within 
into streets, very conveniently, and place the tenfs. of the 
commanders in the middle ; but in the very midst of all is the 
general's own tent, in the nature of a temple, insomuch that 
H appears to be a city built on the sudden, with its market- 
place, and place for handicraft trades, and with seats for the 
officers superior and inferior ; where, if any differences arise, 
their causes are heard and determined. The camp, and all 
that is in it, is encompassed with a wall round about, and 
that sooner than one would imagine, and this by the multi- 
tude and the skill of the labourers ; and, if occasion require, 

a trench is drawn round the whole, whose death is four cubits;/ 
and its breadth equal. 

3. When they have thus secured themselves, they live to- 
gether by companies, with quietness and decency, as are all 


* This description of the exact symmetry and regularity of the Roman army, and 
of the Roman encampments, with the sounding their trumpets, &c. and order of 
war, described in this and the next chapter, is so very like to the symmetry and 
regularity of the people of Israel in the wilderness (see Description of the Temples, 
ch. ix.) that one canuot well avoid the supposal, th^t the one was the ultimate pat- 
tern of the other, and that the tactics of the antients were taken from the rules 
given by God to Moses. ' And it is thought by some skilful in these matters, that 
tHeae accounts of Josephus, as to the Roman camp and armour, and conduct in 
war, are preferable to those in the Roman authors themselves. 
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their other affairs managed with good order and security. 
Each company hath also, their wood, and their corn, and 
their water, brought them, when they stand in need of them; 
for they neither sup nor dine as they please themselves singly, 
but all together. Their times also for sleeping, and watch- 
ing, and rising, are notified beforehand by the sound of trum- 
pets, nor is any thing done without such a signal ; and in 
the morning the soldiery go every one to their centurions, 
and these centurions to their tribunes, to salute them; with 
whom all the superior officers go to the general of the whole 
army, who then gives them* of course the watch-word and 
other orders, to be by them carried to all that are under their 
command $ which is also observed when they go to fight, and 
thereby they turn themselves about on the sudden when there 
is occasion for making sallies, as they come back when they 
are recalled in crowds also. 

4. When they are to go out of their camp, the trumpet 
gives a sound, at which time nobody lies still, but at the first 
intimation they take down their tents, and all is made ready 
for their going out; then do the trumpets sound again, to or- 
der them to get ready for the march ; then do they lay their 
baggage suddenly upon their mules and other beasts of bur- 
then, and stand, as at the place of starting, ready to march ; 
when also they set fire to their camp, and this they do because 
it will be easy for them to erect another camp, and that it 
may not ever be of use to their enemies. Then do the trum- 
pets give a sound the third time, that they are to go out, in 
order to excite those that on any account are a little tardy, 
that so no one may be out of his rank when the army marches. 
Then does the crier stand at the general’s right hand, and 
asks them thrice, in their own tongue, whether they be now 
ready to go out to war or not. To which they reply as often, 
with a loud and cheerful voice, saying, “ We are ready.” 
And this they do almost before the question is asked them : 
they do this as filled with a kind of martial fury, and at the 
time that they so cry out, they lift up their right hands also. 

6. When, after this, they are gone out of their camp, they 
all march without noise, and in a decent manner, and every one 
keeps his own rank, as if they were going to war. The foot- 
men are armed with breast-plates and head-pieces, and have 
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swords on each side, but the sword which is Upon their left 
side is much longer than the other ; for that on the right side 
is not longer than a span.' Those foot-men also that are 
chosen out from the rest to be about the general himself, 
have a lance and a buckler ; but the rest of the foot-soldiers 
have a spear, and a long buckler, besides a saw and a basket, 
a pick-axe and an axe, a thongof leather, and a book, with 
provisions for three days ; so that a foot-man hath no grent 
need of a mule to carry his burthens. The horsemen have a 
long sword on their right sides, and a long pole in their hand ; 
a shield also lies by them obliquely on one side of their 
horses, with three or more darts that are borne in their quiver, 
haying broad points, and not smaller than spears. They 
have also head-pieces and breast-plates, in like manner as 
have all the foot-men. And for those that are chosen to be 
about the general, their armour no way differs from that of 
the horsemen belonging to other troops ; and he always leads 
the legions forth, to whom the lot assigns that employ- 


ment. 

6. This is the manner of the marching and resting of the 
Romans, as also these are the several sorts of weapons they 
use. But when they are to fight, they leave nothing without 
forecast, nor to be done off-hand, but counsel is ever first 
taken before any work is begun, and what hath been there 
resolved upon is put in execution presently ; for which reason 
they seldom commit any errors ; and if they have been mis- 
taken at any time, they easily correct those mistakes. They 
also esteem any errors they commit*upon taking counsel be- 
forehand, to be better than such rash success as is owing to 
fortune only ; because such a fortuitous advantage tempts 
them to be inconsiderate, while consultation, though it may 
sometimes fail of success, hath this good in it, that it makes 
men more careful hereafter; but for the advantages that 
arise from change, they are not owing to him that gains them ; 
and as to what melancholy accidents happen unexpectedly, 
there is this comfort in them, that they had however taken 
the best consultations they could to prevent them. 

7. Now they so manage their preparatory exercises of their 
weapons, that not the bodies of the soldiers only, but their 
souls, may also become stronger ; they are moreover hardened 
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for w r ar by fear, for their laws inflict capital punishments, not 
only for soldiers running away from their ranks, but for 
slothfulness and inactivity, though it be but in a lesser de- 
gree ; as are their generals more severe than their laws, for* 
they prevent any imputation of cruelty towards those hnder 
condemnation, by the great rewards they bestow oh the 
valiant soldiers ; and the readiness of obeying their com- 
manders is so great, that it is very ornamental in peace ; but* 
when they come to a battle, the whole army is but one body, 
so well coupled together are their ranks, so sudden are their 
turnings about, so sharp their hearing as to what orders are 
given them, so quick their sight of the ensigns, and so 
nimble are their hands when they set to work ; whereby it 
comes to pass, that what they do is done quickly, and what 
they suffer they bear with the greatest patience. Nor can 
we find any examples where they have been conquered in 
battle, when they come to a close fight, either by the multi- 
tude of the enemies, or by their stratagems, or by the diffi- 
culties in the places they were in ; no, nor by fortune neither, 
for their victories have been surer to them than fortune could 
have granted them. In a case, therefore, whose counsel still 
goes before action, and where, after taking the best advice, 
that advice is followed by so active an army, what wonder is 
it that Euphrates on the east, the ocean on the west, the 
most fertile regions of Libya on the south, and the Danube 
and the Rhine on the north, are the limits of this empire 
One might well say, that the Roman possessions are inferior 
to the Romans themselves. 

8. This account I have given the reader, not so much with 
the intention of commending the Romans, as of comforting 
those that have been conquered by them, and for deterring 
others from attempting innovations under their government. 
This discourse of the Roman military conduct may also 
perhaps be of use to such of the curious as are ignorant of it, 
and yet have a mind to know it. — 1 return now from this 
digression. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Plticidus attempts to take Jotapata , and is beaten off. 

V espasian marches into Galilee . 

§ 1. And now Vespasian, with his son Titus* had tarried 
some time at Ptolemais, and had put his army in order. But 
whenPlacidus who had overrun Galilee, and had besides slain 
a number of those whom he had caught (which were only the 
weaker part of the Galileans, and such as were of timorous 
sonls) saw that the warriors ran always to those cities whose 
walls had been bnilt by Josephus, he marched furiously 
against Jotapata, which was of them all the strongest, as 
supposing he should easily take it by a sudden surprise, and 
that he should thereby obtain great honour to himself amon£* 
the commanders, and bring a great advantage to them in 
their future campaign ; because, if this strongest place of 
them all were once taken, the rest would be so affrighted as 
to surrender themselves. But he was mightily mistaken in 
his undertaking; for the men of Jotapata were apprised of 
his coming to attack them, and came out of the city, and ex- 
pected him there. So they fought the Romans briskly when 
they least expected it, being both many in number, and pre- 
pared for fighting, and of great alacrity, as esteeming their 
country, their wives, and their children, to be in danger, and 
easily put the Romans to flight, and wounded many of them, 
and slew seven of them # ; because their retreat was not made 
in a disorderly manner, because strokes only touched the 
surface of their bodies, which were covered with their ar- 
mour in all parts, and because the Jews did rather thro^r 
their weapons upon them from a great distance, than venture 

* I cannot but here observe an eastern way of speaking, frequent among them, 

bat mot usual among us, where the word “ only’* or “ alone” is not set down, but 
some way supplied in the pronunciation.. Thus Josephus here says, that those of 
Jotapata slew seven of the Romans as they were marching off, because the Romans’ 
retreat was regular, their bodies were covered over with their armour, and the Jews 
fought at seme distance f his meaning is clear, that those were the reasons why 
they slew only, or no more than seven. I have met with many the like examples 
in the Scriptures, in Josephus, &c. ; but did not note down the particular places, 
l’his observation ought to be borne in mind upon many occasions. 
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to come hand to hand with them, and had only light armour 
on, while the others were completely armed. However, three 
men of the Jews* side were slain, and a few wounded ; so Pla- 
cidus, finding himself unable to assault the city, ran away. 

2. But as Vespasian had a great mind to fall upon Galilee, 
he marched out to Ptolemais, having put his army into that 
order wherein the Romans used to march. He ordered those 
auxiliaries which were lightly armed, and the archers, to 
march first, that they might prevent any sudden insults from 
the enemy, and might search out the woods that looked sus- 
piciously, and were capable of ambuscades. Next to these 
followed that part of the Romans who were most completely 
armed, both foot-men and horsemen. Next to these followed 
ten out of every hundred, carrying along with them their 
arms, and what was necessary to measure out a camp withal ; 
and after them, such as were to make the road even and 
straight, and if it were anywhere rough and hard to be passed 
over, to plane it, and to cut down the woods that hindered 
their march, that the army might not be in distress, or tired 
with their march. Behind these he set such carriages of the 
army as belonged both to himself and to the other command- 
ers, with a considerable number of their horsemen for their 
security. ; After these he marched himself, having with him 
a select body of foot-men, and horsemen, and pikemen. 
After these came the peculiar cavalry of his own legion, for 
there were an hundred and twenty horsemen that peculiarly 
belonged to every legion. Next to these came the mules 
that carried the engines for sieges, and the other warlike 
machines of that nature. After these came the commanders 
of the cohorts, and tribunes, having about them soldiers 
chosen out of the rest. Then came the ensigns encompass- 
ing the eagle, which is at the head of every Roman legion, 
the king and the strongest of all birds, — which seems to 
them a signal of dominion, and an omep that they shall con- 
quer all against whom they march ; these sacred ensigns 
are followed by the trumpeters. Then came the main army 
in their squadrons and battalions, with six men in depth, 
who were followed at last by a centurion, who, according 
to custom, observed the rest. As for the servants of every 
legion, they all followed the foot-men, and led the baggage 
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of the soldiers, which was borne by the mules and bther beasts 
of burden. But behind all the legions came the whole muV^ 
titude of the mercenaries; and those that brought up the rear 
came last of all for the security of the Whole army, being both 
foot-men and those in their armour also, with a great hum* 
ber of horsemen: 

3. And thus did Vespasian tnarfch with his army, and 
came to the bounds of Galilee, where he pitched his camp 
and restrained his soldiers, who were eager for war ; he also 
showed his army to the etiemy, in cird^r to affright them, and 
to afford them a season for repentance, to see whether they 
would change their minds before it came to a battle, and at 
the same time he got things ready for besieging their strong 6 * 
holds. And indeed this sight of the general brought many 
to repent of their revolt, and put them all into a consterna- 
tion; for those that were in Josephus's camp, Which was at 
the city called Garis, not far from Sepphoris, when they 
heard that the war Was come near them, and that the Romans 
would suddenly fight them hand to hand, dispersed them* 
selves arid fled, not 6nly before they came to a battle, but 
before the enemy ever came in sight, while Josephus and a 
few others were left behind.; and as he saw that he had not 
an army sufficient to engage the enemy, that the Spirits of the 
Jews were sunk, and that the greater part would willingly 
come to terms, if they might be credited, he already despaired 
of the success of the whole war, arid determined to get as far 
as he possibly could, out of danger.; so he took those ihaf 
staid along with him, and fled to Tiberias^ 

CHAPTER VII. 

Vespasian , whdn he held taken the City Gadeira, matches to Jo- 
tapata, After a long Siege , the City is betrayed by a De- 
serter , and taken by V espasiaik 

1 1. So Vespasian matched to the city Gadarri, arid took it 
upon* the first onset, because he found it destitute of any con- 
siderable* number of men gfown up and fit for waf. He came 
then into it, and slew all the youth, the Romans having no 
mercy on any age whatsoever ; and this was done oiit of the 
Hatred they bore the nation, and because of the iniquity they 
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had keen 'guilty of in the affair of Cestius. He also set fire, 
not only to the city itself, but to all the villas and small cities 
that were round about it ; some of them were quite destitute 
of inhabitants ; and out of some of them he carried the inha- 
bitants as slaves into captivity. 

2. As to Josephus, his retiring to that city which he chose 
as the most for bis security, put it into great fear; for the 
people of Tiherias did not imagine that he would have rim 
-away, unless be bad entirely despaired of the success of the 
war ; and indeed, as to that point, they were not mistaken 
about his opinion ; for he saw whither the affairs of the Jews 
would tend at last, and was sensible that they had but one 
way of escaping, and that was by repentance. However, al- 
though he expected that the Romans would forgive him, yet 
did he choose tq die many times over, rather than to betray 
his country, and to dishonour that supreme command of the 
army which had been entrusted with him, or to live happily 
under those against whom he was sent to fight. He deter- 
mined, therefore, to give an exact account of affairs to the 
principal men at Jerusalem by a letter, ’that he might not, by 
too much aggrandizing the power of the enemy, make them 
too timorous ; nor, by relating that their power beneath the 
truth, might encourage them to stand out when they were per- 
haps disposed to repentance. He also sent them word, that 
if they thought of coming to terms, they must suddenly write 
him an answer; or if they resolve upon war, they must send 
him. an army sufficient to fight the Romans. Accordingly he 
wrote these things, and sent messengers immediately to carry 
his letter to Jerusalem. 

3. Now Vespasian was very desirous of demolishing Jota- 
pata, for he had gotten intelligence that the greatest part of 
the enemy had retired thither ; and that it was, on other ac- 
counts, a place of great security to them. Accordingly he 
sent both foot-men and horsemen to level the road, which was 
mountainous and rocky, not without difficulty to be travelled 
over by foot-men, but absolutely, impracticable for horsemen. 
Now these workmen accomplished what they were about in, 
four days’ time, and opened a broad way for the army. On the. 
fifth day, which was the twenty-first of the month Artemisius 
(Jyar) Josephus prevented him, and came from Tiberias, and 
went into Jotapata, and raised the drooping spirits of the Jews. 
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And a certain-deserter told this good news to Vespteiah, thdt 
Josephus had remoVed himself thither, which made him make 
haste to ihe city, as supposing, that with taking thdt he should 
take all Judea, in case he could but withal get Josephus under 
his power. Sd he took this news to be of the vastest adv&it^ 
tags to him/ and believed it to be brought about by the pfcn 
videttce Of God, that he who appeared to be the most prudent 
man of all their enemies, off hia own accord, shut himself rip 
in a plaoe of sure custody. Accordihgly he sent Placidus 
"With a thousand horsemen, and Ebutius a deeurioh, a person 
that was of eifrinency both in council and in action, to ern 
compass the city round> that Josephus might hot escape 
away privately. 

4. Vespasian also, the very next day, took his whole army 
and followed them, and by marching till laffe in the evening, 
strived then at Jotapata; and bringing his army to the not* 
"them aide of die city, he pitched his camp on a certain sniaH 
hill which Was seven furlongs from the city, and still greatly 
endeavoured to be Well seen by the enemy, to put them frith 
a consternation ; which was indeed so terrible to the Jewfe 
immediately, that no one of them durst go out beyond the 
wall. Yet did die Romans put off the attack at that time, 
because they had marched all the day, although they placed 
a double row of battalions found the city, with’ a third row 
beyond them round the whole/which consisted of cavalry, ill 
order to stop up every way for aft exit; which thing making 
the Jews despair of escaping, excited them to act more boldly^ 
for nothing makes men fight so desperately in war as necessity. 

5. Now when an assault vHats made the next day by the 
Romans, the Jews at first strayed out of th£ walls, , and op* 
posed them ; and met them, as having formed themselves a 
camp before the city walls. But when Vespasian had set 
against them the archers and stingers, and the whole multi- 
tude that could throw to a great distance, he permitted them 
to go to work, while he himself, with the foot-men, got upon 
an acclivity, whence the city might easily be taken, Jose- 
phus was then in fear for the city, and leaped out, and all the 
Jewish multitude with him ; these fell together upon the 
Romans in great numbers, and drove them away from the 
wall, aud performed a great many glorious and bold actions* 
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Yet did they suffer as much as they made the enemy suffer ; 
for as despair of deliverance encouraged the Jews, so (fid a 
sense of shame equally encourage .the Romans. These last 
*4iad skill as well as strength ; the other had only courage, 
-which armed them, and made them fight furiously. And 
-when flie fight had lasted all day, it was put an end to by the 
^coming on of the night. They had wounded a great many of 
the Romans, and killed of them thirteen men ofth^ Jewa > 
side seventeen were slain, and six hundred wounded/ 

6 . On the next day the Jews made anothet attack upon the 
Romans, and went out of the walls, and fought a much more 
desperate battle with them than before ; for they were now 
become more courageous than formerly, and that on account 
*>f the unexpected good opposition they had made the day 
before, as they found the Romans also to fight more despe- 
rately ; for a sense of shame inflamed these into a passion, as 
esteeming their failure of a sudden victory tofeeakind of der 
feat. Thus did the Romans try to make aj* impression upon 
the Jews till the fifth day contftiually, while the people of Jor 
tapata made sallies out, and fought at the walls most despe- 
# rately ; nor were the Jews* affrighted at the strength of the 
enemy, — nor were the Romans discouraged at; the ; difficulties 
they met with in taking the city. 

7. Now Jotapata is almost all of it built upon a precipice, 
having on all the other sides of it every way valleys immensely 
deep and steep, insomuch that those who would look down 
would have their sight fail them before it reaches to the bot- 
tom. It is only to be come at on the north side, where the 
utmost part of the city is built on the mountain, as it ends 
obliquely at a plain. This mountain Josephus had encom- 
passed with a wall when he fortified the city, that its top 
might not be capable of being seized upon, by the enemies. 
The city is covered all round with other mountains, and can 
no way be seen till a man comes just upon it. And this was 
the strong situation of Jotapata. 

8 . Vespasian, therefore, in order to try how he might over- 
come the natural strength of the place, as well as the bold ' 
defence of the Jews, made a resolution to prosecute the siege 
with vigour. To that end he called the commanders that were 
under him to a council of war, and consulted with them which 
way the assault might be managed to the best advantage 4 
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and when the resolution was there taken to raise a bank 
against that part of the wall which was practicable, he s£nt 
his whole army abroad to get the materials together. So 
when they had cut down all the trees on the mountains that 
adjoined ter the city, and bad gotten together a vast heap of 
stones besides the wood they had cut down, some of them 
brought hurdles, in order to avoid thefeffects of the darts that 
were shot from above them. These hurdles they spread over 
their banks, under cover whereof they formed their bank, 
and so were little or nothing hurt by the darts that were 
thrown upon them from the wall, while others pulled thfe 
neighbouring hillocks to pieces, and perpetually brought 
earth to them; so that while they were busy three sorts of 
ways, nobody was idle. However, the Jews cast great stoned 
from the walls upon the hurdles which protected the meii, 
with all sorts of darts also ; and the noise of what could not 
reach them was yet so terrible, that it was some impediment 
to the workmen. 

9. Vespasian then set the engines fer throwing stones and 
darts round about the city ; the number of the engines was 
in all a hundred and sixty ; and bade them fall to work, and 
dislodge those that were upon the wall. At the same time such 
engines as were intended for that purpose, threw at once lances 
upon them with a great noise, and stones of the weight of a 
talent were thrown by the engines that were prepared for that 
purpose, together with fire, and a vast multitude of arrows, 
which made the wall so dangerous, that the Jews durst not 
only not come upon it, but durst not come to those parts 
within the walls which were reached by the engines ; for the 
multitude of the Arabian archers, as well also as all those 
that threw darts and flung stones, fell to work at the Same 
time with the engines. Yet did not the others lie still when: 
they could not throw at the Romans from a higher place i 
for they then made sallies out of the city like private robber^, 
by parties, and pulled, away the hurdles that covered the 
workmen, and killed them when they were thus naked ; and' 
when those workmen gave way, these cast away the earth 
that composed the bank, and burnt the wooden parts of it,' 
together with the hurdles, till at length Vespasian perceived 1 
tfoat-the intervals there were between the works wiere of dis- 
advftnt^sf to him ; for thoSespaces of ground afforded the 
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Jews a place for assaulting the Romans. So he united the 
hurdles, and at the same time joined one part of the army to 
,the other, which preyented the private excursions of the Jews. 

10. And when the bank was now raised, and brought 
nearer t^an ever to the battlements that belonged to the 
walls, Josephus thought it would be entirely wrong in him if 
he could make no contrivance in opposition to theirs, and 
tliat might be for the city’s preservation ; so he got together 
his workmen, and ordered them to build the wall higher ; 
end when they said that this was impossible to be done 
while so many darts were thrown at them, he invented tins 
sort of cover for them He bade them fix piles, and expand 
befpre them the raw hides of oxen newly killed, that these 
hides by yielding and hollowing themselves when the stones 
were thrown at them might receive them, for that the other 
darts would slide off them, and the fire that was thrown 
would be quenched by the moisture that was in them ; and 
these he set before the workmen; and under them these 
workmen went on with their works in safety, and raised the 
wall higher, and that both by day and by night, till it was 
twenty cubits high. He also built a good number of tower# 
upon the wall, and fitted, it to strong battlements. This greatly 
discouraged the Romans, who in tbeir own opinions were 
already gotten within the walls, while they were now at once 
astonished at Josephus’s contrivance, and at the fortitude of 
the citizens that were in the city. 

11. And now Vespasian was plainly irritated at the great 
$ubtilty of this stratagem, and at the boldness of the citizen# 
pf Jotapata ; for taking heart again upon the building of this 
wall, they made fresh sallies upon the Romans, and had every 
day conflicts with them, by parties, together with all such 
Contrivances as robbery make use of, and with the plunder-' 
ing of all that came to hand, as also with the setting fire to 
all the other works ; and this till Vespasian made hi# army 
leave off fighting them, and resolved tq lie round the pity, 
and to starve them into a surrender, as supposing that either 
they would be forced to petition him for, mercy by wa#*t of 
provisions, or if they should have the courage to hold ou$ 
till the last they should peri&fi by famine ; and h * colluded 
he shpuld conquer them the We easily fot fighting, if he g avo 
then* an interval, and th^u J^il upon tberpjVhen they.wcfca 
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weakened by famine; but still he gave orders that they 
should guard against their coming but of the city. 

12. Now the besieged bad plenty of corn within the city, 
4»d indeed, of all other necessaries, but ttyey wanted water, 
because there Was n6 fountain in the city, the people being 
there Usually satisfied with rain-watef ; yet it is a rare thing 
iii that Country to have rain in summer* and it this sebstm, 
during the siege* they Were in great distress for some eon* 
trirance to satisfy their thirst; and they were very sad 
at this time particularly* as if they were already in want of 
Water entirely, for Josephus seeing that the city abounded 
with other necessaries, and that the men were of good 
courage* and being desirous to protract the siege to the Rot? 
mans longer than they expected, ordered their drink to be 
given theta by measure ; but this scanty distribution of watet 
by measure was deemed by them as a thing more hard upon 
them than the want of it ; and their not being able to drink 
as much as they would, made them more desirous of drinking 
than they otherwise had been ; nay, they were as tnuch dis- 
heartened hereby as if they were come to the last degree of 
thirst. Nor were the Romans unacquainted with the state 
they were in, for when they stood over-agakist them* beyond 
the wall* they could see them running together, and taking 
their water by measure* which made them throw their javehus 
thither* the plUee being within their reach, and kill a great 
many of them. 

13. Hereupon Vespasian hoped that their receptacles of 
water would in no long time be emptied, aiid that they would 
be forced to deliver up the city to bite ; but Josephus being 
minded to break such his hope, gave command that they 
should wet a great many of their clothes, and hang them out 
about the battlements, till the entire wall was of a sudden all 
Wet with the running down of the water. At this sight the 
Romans were discouraged, and under consternation, when 
they saw them able to throw away in sport so much water; 
when they supposed them not to have enough to drink them- 
selves. This made the Roman general despair of taking the 
city by their want of necessaries, and to betake himself again 
to arms* and to try to force them to surrender* which watf 
what the Jews greatly desired? for as they despaired of 
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either themselves or their city being able to escape, they pre- 
ferred a death in battle before one by hunger and thirst. 

14. However, Josephus contrived another stratagem be- 
sides the foregoing, to get plenty of what they wanted. — 
There was a certain rough and uneven place that could hardly 
be ascended, and on that account was not guarded by the 
.soldiers; so Josephus sent out certain persons along the 
western parts of the valley, and by them sent letters to whom 
he pleased of the Jews that were out of the city, and pro- 
cured from them what necessaries soever they wanted in the 
city in abundance ; he enjoined them also to creep generally 
along by the watch as they came into the city, and to cover 
their backs with such sheep-skins as had their wool upon 
them, that if any one should spy them out in the night-time, 
they might be believed to be dogs. This was done till the 
watch perceived their contrivance, and encompassed that 
rough place about themselves. 

15. And now it was that Josephus perceived that the city 
could not hold out long, and that his own life would be in 
doubt if he continued in it ; so he consulted how he and the 
most potent men of the city might fly out of it. When the 
multitude understood this, # they came all round about him, 
and begged qf him not to overlook them whilp they entirely 
depended on him, and him alone ; fpr that there was still 
hope of the city’s deliverance if he would stay with them, 
because every body would undertake any pains with great 
cheerfulness on his account, and in that case there would be 
some comfort for them also, though they should be taken : — 
that it became him neither to fly from his enemies, nor to 
desert his friends, nor to leap out of that city, as out of a 
ship that was sinking in a storm, into which he came when it , 
was quiet and in a calm ; for that by going away he would 
be the cause of drowning the city, because nobody would 
then venture to oppose the enemy when he was once gone, 
upon whom they wholly confided t 

16. Hereupon Josephus avoided lettitig them know that he 
was to go away to provide for: his own safety, but told them 
t,hat be would go out of the city for their sakes ; for that if he 
staid with them, he should be able to do them little good 
while they war? in a salt condition ; and that if they were 
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once taken, he should only perish with them to no purpose ; 
but that if he were once gotten free from this siege, he should 
be able to bring them very great relief ; for that he would 
then immediately get the Galileans together, out of the 
country, in great multitudes, and draw the Romans off their 
city by another war. That he did not see what advantage he 
could bring to them now, by staying among them, but only 
provoke the Romans to besiege them more closely, as esteem- 
ing it a most valuable thing to take him; but that if they 
were opce informed that he wds fled out of the city, they 
would greatly remit of their eagerness against it. — Yet did 
not this plea move the people, but inflamed them die more to 
hang about him. Accordingly, both the children and the 
old men, and the women with their infants, came mourning 
to him, and fell down before him, and all of them caught 
hold of his feet, and held him fast, and besought him, with 
great lamentations, that he would take his share with them 
in their fortune ; — and I think they did this, not that they 
envied my deliverance, but that they hoped for their own ; 
for they could not think they should suffer any great misfor- 
tune, provided Josephus would but stay with them. 

17. Now, Josephus thought, that if he resolved to stay; it 
would be ascribed to their entreaties ; and if he resolved to 
go away by force, hd should be put into custody. His com- 
miseration also of the people under their lamentations, had 
much broken that of his eagerness to leave them ; so he re- 
solved to stay, and arming himself with the common despair 
of the citizens, he said to them, “ Now is the time to begin to 
“ fight in earnest, when there is no hope of deliverance left. 

It is a brave thing to prefer glory before life, and to set 
" about some such noble undertaking as may be remembered 
“ by late posterity/’ Having said this, he fell to work imme- 
diately, and made a sally, and dispersed the enemies’ out- 
guards, and ran as far as the Roman camp itself, and pulled 
the coverings of their tents to pieces, that were upon their 
banks, and set fire to their works. And this was the manner 
in which he never left off fighting, neither the next day nor 
the day after it, but, went on with it for a considerable number 
of both days> : apd nights. . ■ 

\§. Upon this, Vespasian,. when he saw theRoroans dis- 
tressed by these sallies (although they were ashamed to be 
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made to run away by the Jews ; and when at any ‘time they 
made the Jews run away, their heavy armour would net let 
them pursue them far; while the Jews, when they had per- 
formed any action, and before they could be hurt themselves, 
still retired into the city) ordered his armed men to avoid their 
onset, and not fight it out with men under desperation, while 
nothing is more courageous than despair; but that their vio- 
lence would be quenched when they saw they failed of thekr 
purposes, as fire is quenched when it wants fuel ; and that it 
was most proper for the Rolnans to gain their victories as 
cheap as they could, since they are not forced to fight) but 
only to enlarge their own dominions. So he repelled the 
Jews in great measure by the Arabian archers, and the Syrian 
slingers, and by those that threw stones at them, nor was there 
any intermission of the great number of their offensive en- 
gines. Now, the Jews suffered greatly by these engines, 
without being able to escape from them ; and when these en- 
gines threw their stones or javelins a great way, and the Jews 
were within their reach, they pressed hard upon the Romans, 
-and fought desperately, without sparing either soul or body, 
one part succouring another by turns, when it was tired 
down. 

19. When, therefore, Vespasian looked upon himself as in 
a manner besieged by tbese sallies of the Jews, and when his 
banks were now not far from the walls, he determined to 
make use of his battering ram. This battering ram is a vast 
beam of wood like the mast of a ship ; its fore-part is armed 
with a thick piece of iron at the head of it, which is so carVed 
as to be like the head of a ram, whence its name is. taken. 
This ram is slung in the air by ropes passing over its middle, 
and is hung like the balance in a pair of scales from another 
beam, and braced by strong beams that pass on both sides of 
it in the nature of a cross. When this ram is pulled back* 
ward by a great number of men with united force, and then 
thrust forward by the same men, with a mighty nfoise, if 
batters the walls with that iron part which is prominent; 
*or is there any tower so strong, or walls so broad, that can 
resist any more than its first batteries, but all are forced to 
yield to it at last. This was the experiment which the Ro- 
man general betook himself to when be was eagerly bent 
upon taking the city, and found lying in the field so long to 
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be to his disadvantage, because the Jews would never let him 
be quiet. So these Romans brought the several engines for 
galling an enemy nearer to the walls, that they might reach 
such as were upon the wall, and endeavoured to frustrate 
their attempts ; these threw stone 9 and javelins at them ; in 
the like manner did the archers and slingers come both to- 
gether closer to the wall. This brought matters to such a 
pass that none of the Jews durst mount the walls, and then 
it was that the other Romans brought the battering ram that 
was cased with hurdles all over, and in the upper part was 
secured with skins that covered it, and this both for the secu* 
rity of themselves and of the engine. Now, at the very first 
stroke of this engine, the wall was shaken, and a terrible 
clamour was raised by the people within the city, as if they 
were already taken. 

20. And now, when Josephus saw this ram still battering 
the same place, and that the wall would quickly be thrown 
down by it, he resolved to elude for a while the force of the 
engine. With this design he gave orders to fill sacks with 
cha$ and to hand them down before that place where they 
saw the ram always battering, that the stroke might be turned 
aside, or that the place might feel less of the strokes by the 
yielding nature of the chaff*. This contrivance very much 
delayed the attempts of the Romans, because, let them rer 
move their engine to what part they pleased, those that were 
above it removed their sacks, and placed them over-against 
the strokes it made, insomuch that the wall was noway hurt^ 
and this by diversion of the strokes, till the Romans made an 
opposite contrivance of long poles, and by tying hooks at 
th^ir ends, cut off the sacks. Now, when the battering ram 
thus recovered 4 its force, and the wall having been but newly 
built, was giving way, Josephus and those about him, had 
afterward immediate recourse to fire, to defend themselves 
vnthal ; whereupon they took what materials soever they had 
that were but dry, and made a sally three ways, and set fire to 
the machines, and the hurdles, and the banks of the Romansr 
themselves ; nor did the Romans welL know how to come to 
their assistance, being at once under a consternation at the* 
Jews’ bojdnesa, and being prevented by the flames from; 
coming to their assistance ; for the materials being dry with? 
the bitumen and pitch that were among them, as was brim- 
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atobe also, the fire caught hold of *e*ery thing immediately > 
and what cost the Romans a great deal of paine, was in one 
hour consumed. 

21. And here a certain Jew appeared worthy of our relation 
and commendation ; he was the son of Sameas, and wars called 
Eleazar, and was born at Saab, in Galilee. This man took 
up a stone of a vast bigness, and threw it down from the wall 
upon the ram, and this with so great a force that it broke off 
the head of the engine. He alsePleaped down, and took up 
the head of the ram from the midst of them, and without 
any concern carried it to the top of the wall, and this, while 
he stood as a fit mark to be pelted by all his enemies. Ac- 
cordingly, he received the strokes upon his naked body, and 
was wounded with five darts ; nor did he mind any of them 
While he went up to the top of the wall, where he stood in the 
sight of them all as an instance of the greatest boldness ; 
after which, he drew himself on a heap with his wounds upon 
him, and fell down, together with the head of the.ram. Next 
to him, two brothers showed their courage ; their names were 
Netirnnd Philip, both of them of the village Ruma, and both of 
them Galileans also ; these men leaped upon the soldiers of 
the tenth legion, and fell uppn the Romans with such a noise 
and force, as to disorder their ranks, and to put to flight all 
upon whomsoever they made their assaults. 

22. After these men’s performances, Josephus, and the 
rest of the multitude with him, took a great deal of fire, and 
burnt both the machines, and their coverings, with tbe works 
belonging to the fifth, and to the tenth legion, which they 
put to flight; when others followed them immediately, and 
buried those instruments and all their materials, under ground. 
However, about the evening, the Romans erected the batter- 
ing ram again, against that part of the wall which had suf- 
fered before ; where a certain Jew that defended the city from 
the Romans, hit Vespasian with a dart in his foot, and" 
wounded him a little, the distance being so great, that no* 
mighty impression could be made by the dart thrown so fttr 
off. However, this caused the. greatest disorder among the 
Romans ; for when those who stood near him saw his blood/ 
they were disturbed at it, and a report went abroad, through 
the whole army, that the general was wounded, while the 
greatest part left the siege, and came runbiog together with ’ 
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surprise and fear to the general ; and before them all dame 
Titus, out of the concern he had for his father, insomuch 
that the multitude were in great confusion, and this out of 
the regard they had for their general, and by reason of the 
agony that the son was in. Yet did the father soon put an end 
to the son’s fear, and to the disorder the army was under, 
for being superior to his pains, and endeavouring soon to be 
seen by all that had been in a fright about him, he excited 
them to fight the Jews more briskly 5 for now every body 
was willing to expose himself to danger immediately, in order 
to avenge their general; and then they encouraged one 
another with loud voices, and ran hastily tp the walls. 

23. But still Josephus and those with him, although they 
fell down dead one upon another by the darts and stones 
which the engines threw upon them, yet did not they desert 
the wall, but fell upon those who managed the ram, under 
the protection of the hurdles, with fire, and iron weapon^ 
and stones ; and these could do little or nothing, but fell 
themselves perpetually, while they were seen by those whom 
they could not see, for the light of their own flame shone 
about them, and made them a most visible mark to the 
enemy as they were in the day-time, while the engines could 
not be spen at a great distance ; and so what was thrown at 
them was hard to be avoided, for the force with which these 
engines threw stones and darts made them hurt several at a 
time, and the violent noise of tfie stones that were cast by 
the engines was so great, that they carried away the pinnacles 
of the wall, and broke off the corners of the towers ; for no 
body of men could be so strong as not to be overthrown to 
the last raiik by the largeness of the stones ; and any one may 
learn the force of the engines by what happened this very 
night ; for as one of those that stood round about J osephus 
was near the wall, his head was carried away by such a stone, 
and his skull was flung as far as three furlongs. In the day- 
time also, a woman with child had her belly so violently 
struck, as she was just come out, of her house, that the infant 
was carried to the distance of half a furlong ; so great was the 
force of that engine. The noise of the instruments them- 
selves was very terrible, the sound of the darts and stones 
that were thrown by them, was so also ; of the same sort w^s 
that noise the dead bodies made, when they were dashed 
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og&inst the wall ; and indeed dreadfbl was the clamour which 
these things raised in the women within the city, which was 
•echoed back at the same time by the cries of anch as were 
slain ; while the whole space of ground whereon they fought 
ran with blood, and the wall might have been, ascended oter 
by bodies of the dead carcasses ; the mountains also con- 
tributed to increase the noise by their echoes ; nor was there 
■on that night any thing of terror wanting that could either 
affect the hearing or the sight ; yet did a great part of those 
that fought so hard for Jotapata fell manfully, as were a great 
‘patt of them wounded. However, the morning watch ^\as 
come ere the wall yielded to the machines employed against 
it, though it had been battered without intermission. How- 
ever, those within covered their bodies with their armour, and 
raised works over-agadns't that part which was thrown down, 
before those machines were laid by which the Romans were 
'to ascend into the city. 

* 24 . In the morning Vespasian £ot his army together, in 

order to take the city [by storm], after a little recreation 
upon the hard pains they had been at the night before ; and 
as he was desirous to draw off those that opposed him from 
the places where the wall had been thrown down, he made 
the most courageous of the horsemen get off their horses, and 
placed them in three ranks over-against those ruins of the 
wall, but covered with their # armour on every side, and with 
poles in their hands, that so- these might begin their ascent as 
‘soon as the instruments for such ascent was laid; behind 
them he placed the flower of the foot-men; but for the rest 
of the horse, he ordered them to extend themselves over- 
against the wall, upon the whole hilly country, in order to 
prevent any from escaping out of the city when it should be 
taken; and behind these he placed the archers round about, 
and commanded them to have all their darts ready to shoot. 
The same Commands he gave to the slingers, and to those 
that managed the engines, and bade them to take up other 
ladders and have ready to lay upon those parts of the wall 
which were yet untouched, that the besieged might be en- 
gaged in trying to hinder their ascent by them, and leave the 
guard of the parts that were thrown down, while the rest of 
them should be overborne by the darts cast at them, and 
might afford his men an entrance into the city. 
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25, But Josephus* understanding the meaning of Vespa- 
sian’s contrivance, set the old men, together with those that 
were tired out, at the sound parts of the wall, as expecting no 
harm from those quarters, but set the strongest of his men at 
the place where the wall was broken down, and before them 
all six men by themselves, among whom he took his share 
of the first and greatest danger. He also gave orders, that 
when the legions made a shout they should stop their ears, 
that they might not be affrighted at it, and that, to avoid the 
multitude of the enemies’ darts, they should bend down on 
their knees, and cover themselves with their shields, and that 
they should retreat a little backward for a while, till the ar- 
chers should have emptied their quivers ; but that, when the 
Romans should lay their instruments for ascending the walls, 
they should leap out on the sudden, and with their own in- 
struments should meet the enemy, and that every one should 
strive to do his best, in order not to defend his own city, 
as if it were possible to be preserved, but in order to ^revenge 
it, when it was already destroyed ; and that they should set 
before their eyes how their old men were to be slain, and 
their children and their wives were to be killed immediately 
by the enemy ; and that they would beforehand spend all 
their firry, on account of the calamities just coming upott 
them, and pour it out pn the actors* 

26. And thus did Josephus dispose of both his bodies of 
men ; but then for the useless part of the citizens, the women 
and children, when they saw their city encompassed by a 
threefold army (for none of the usual guards that had been 
fighting before were removed) when they also saw not only 
the walla thrown down, but their enemies with swords in 
their hands, as also the hilly- country above them shining 
with their weapons, and the darts in the hands of the Arabian 
archers, they made a final and lamentable outcry of the de- 
struction, as if the misery were not only threatened, but ac- 
tually come upon them already. But Josephus ordered the 
women to be shut up in their houses, lest they should render 
the warlike actions of the men too effeminate, by making 
them commiserate their condition, and commanded Ihem to 
hold their peace, and threatened them if they did not, while 
he came himself before the breach, where his allotment was ; 
for all those who brought ladders to the other places, he took 
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no notice of them, but earnestly waited for the shower of 
arrows that was coming. 

27. And now the trumpeters of the several Roman legions 
sounded together, and the army made a terrible shout ; and 
the darts, as by order, flew so fast that they intercepted the 
light. However, Josephus's men remembered the charges he 
had given them, they stopped their ears at the sounds, and 
.covered their bodies against the darts ; and as to the engines 
♦that were set ready to go to work, the Jews ran out upon 
them, before those that should have used them were gotten 
.upon them. And now, on the ascending of the soldiers, there 
was a great conflict, and many actions of the hands and of 
4be soul were exhibited, while the Jews did earnestly endea- 
vour, in the extreme danger they were in, not to show less 
courage than those who, without being in danger, fought go 
stoutly against them ; nor did they leave struggling with the 
.Romans till they either fell down dead themselves, or killed 
their antagonists. But the Jews grew weary with defending 
themselves continually, and had not enow to come in their 
places and succour them, — while, on the side of the Romans, 
fresh men still succeeded those that were tired ; and still new 
men soon got upon the machines for ascent, in the room of 
those that were thrust down ; those encouraging one another, 
and joining side to side with their shields, which were a pro* 
lection to them, they became a body of men not to be broken; 
and as this band thrust away the Jews, as though they were 
themselves but one body, they began already tQ get upon the 
wall. 

28. Then did Josephus take Necessity for his counsellor in 
this utmost distress (which Necessity is very sagacious in in- 
vention, when it is irritated by despair) and gave orders to 
pour scalding oil upon those whose shields protected them. 
Whereupon Jthey soon got it ready, being many that brought 
it, and what they brought being a great quantity also, and 
poured it on all sides upon the Romans, and threw down upon 
them their vessels as they were still hissing from the heat of the 
fire : this so burnt the Romans, that it dispersed that united 
band, who now tumbled down from the wall with horrid pains, 
for the oil did easily run down the whole body from head to 
foot, under their entire armour, and fed upon their flesh 'like 
flame itself, its fat and unctuous nature rendering it soon 
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heated and slowly cooled ; and as the men were cooped up in 
their head-pieces . and breast-plates, they could no way get 
free from this burning oil ; they could only leap and roll about 
in their pains, as they fell down from the bridges they had 
laid. And as they thus were beaten back, and retired to their 
own party, who still pressed them forward, they were easily 
wounded by those that were behind them. 

29. However, in this ill success of the Romans, their cou- 
rage did not fail them, nor did the Jews want prudence to 
oppose them ; for the Romans, although they saw their own 
men thrown down, and in a miserable condition, yet were 
they vehemently bent against those that poured ihe oil upon 
them, while every one reproached the man before him as a 
coward, and one that hindered him from exerting himself ; 
and while the Jews made use of another stratagem to prevent 
their ascent, and poured boiling fenugreek upon the boards, 
in order to make them slip and fall down $ by which means 
neither could those that were conning up, nor those that were 
going down, stand on their feet ; but some of them fell back- 
ward, upon the machines on which they ascended, and were 
trodden upon ; many of them fell down on the bank they 
had raised, and when they were fallen upon it were slain by 
the Jews ; for when the Romans could not keep their feet, 
the Jews being freed from fighting hand to hand, had leisure 
to throw their darts at them. So the general called off those 
soldiers in the evening that had suffered so sorely, of whom 
the number of the slain was not a few, while that of the 
wounded was still greater; but of the people of Jotapata no 
more than six men were killed, although more than three 
hundred were carried off wounded. This fight happened on 
the twentieth day of the month Desius [Sivan], 

30. Hereupon Vespasian comforted his army on occasion 
of what happened, and as he found them angry indeed, but 
rather wanting somewhat to do than any farther exhortations, 
he gave orders to raise the banks still higher, and to erect 
three towers, each fifty feet high, and that they should cover 
them with plates of iron on every side, that they might be 
both firm by their weight, and not easily liable to be set on 
fine. These towers he set upon the banks, and placed upon 
them such as could shoot darts and arrows, with die lighter 
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engines fot throwing stones and darts also ; and besides these, 
he set upon them the stoutest men among the slingers, who 
not being to be seen by reason of the height they stood upon, 
knd the battlements that protected them, might throw their 
weapons at those, that were upon the wall, and were easily 
seen by them. Hereupon the Jews, not being easily able to 
escape those darts that were thrown down upou their heads, 
nor to avenge themselves on those whom they could not see, 
and perceiving that the height of the towers was so great, 
that a dart^which they threw with their hand could hardly 
reach it, and that the iron plates about them made it very 
hard to come at them by fire, they ran away from the walls, 
and fled hastily out of the city, and fell upon those that shot 
at them. And thus did the people of Jotapata* resist the Ro- 
mans, while a great number of them were every day killed, 
without their being able to retort the evil upon their enemies, 
— nor could they keep them out of the city without danger 
to themselves. 

31. About this time it was that Vespasian sent out Trajan 
against a city called Japha, that lay near to Jotapata, and 
that desired innovations, and was puffed up with the unex- 
pected length of the opposition of Jotapata. This Trajan 
was the commander of the tenth legion, and to him Vespa- 
sian committed one thousand horsemen, and two thousand 
foot-men. When Trajan came to the city, he found it hard 
to be taken, for besides the natural strength of its situa- . 
tion, it was also secured by a double wall ; but when he saw 
the people of this city coming out of it, and ready to fight 
him, he joined battle with them, and after a short resist- 
ance which they made, he pursued after them ; and as they 
fled to their first wall, the Romans followed them so closely, 
that they fell in together with them : but when the Jews 
were endeavouring to get again within their second wall, theifr 
fellow-citizens shut them out, as being afraid that the Ro^ 
mans would force themselves in w ith them. It was certainly 
God, therefore, who brought the Romans to punish the Gal- 
ileans, and did then expose the people -of the city every 
one of them manifestly to be destroyed by their bloody ene- 
mies ; for they fell upon the gates in great crowds, and ear- 
nestly calling to those that kept them, and that by their names 
also, yet had they their throats cut in the very midst of their 
supplications ; for the enemy shut the gates of the first wall, 
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and their own citiieris shut the gates of the second, so they 
were enclosed between two walls, and Were slain in great 
numbers together ; many of them were run through by swords 
of their own men, and many by their own swords, besides ari 
immense number that were slain by the Romans ; — nor had 
they any courage to revenge themselves ; for there was added 
to the consternation they were in from the enemy, their being 
betrayed by their own friends, which quite broke their spirits i 
and at last they died, cursing not the Romans, but their own 
citizens, till they were all destroyed, being in number twelve 
thousand * So Trajan gathered that the city was empty of 
people that could fight, and although there should a few of 
them be therein, he supposed that they would be too timor- 
ous to venture upon any opposition ; so he reserved the 
taking of the city to the genefaL Accordingly he sent mes- 
sengers to Vespasian, and desired him to send his son Titus 
to finish the victory he had gained. Vespasian hereupon 
imagining there might be some pains still necessary, sent his 
son with an army of five hundred horsemen, and one thou- 
sand foot-men. So he came quickly to the city, and put 
his army in order, and set Trajan over the left wing, while 
he had the right himself, and led them to the siege : and 
when the soldiers brought ladders to be laid against the wall 
on every side, the Galileans opposed them from above for a 
while ; but soon afterward they left the walls. Then did 
Titus’s men leap into the city, and seized upon it presently ; 
but when those that were in it were gotten together, there 
was a fierce battle between them ; for the men of power fell 
upon the Romans in the narrow streets, and the women threw 
whatsoever came next to hand at them, and sustained a fight 
with them for six hours’ time ; but when the fighting men 
were spent, the rest of the multitude had their throats cut, 
partly in the open air and partly in their own houses, both 
young and old together. So there were no males now re- 
maining, besides infants, who, with the women, were 
carried as slaves into captivity ; so that the number of the 
slain both now iri the city and at the former fight, was fif- 
teen thousand, and the captives were two thousand one hun- 
dred and thirty. This calamity befell the Galileans on the 
twenty-fifth day of the month Desius [Sivan]. 
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32. Nor did the Samaritans escape their share of misfor- 
tunes at this time; for they assembled themselves together 
upon the mountain called Gerizzim, which is with them a 
holy mountain, and there they remained ; which collection 
of theirs, as well as the courageous minds they showed, could 
not but threaten somewhat of war ; nor were they rendered 
wiser by the miseries that had come upon their neighbour- 
ing cities. They also, notwithstanding the great success the 
Romans had, marched on in an unreasonable manner* de- 
pending on their own weakness, and were disposed for any 
tumult upon its first appearance. Vespasian therefore thought 
it best to prevent their motions, and to cut off the foundation 
of their attempts ; for although all Samaria had ever garri- 
sons settled among them, yet did the number of those that 
were come to mount Gerizzim, and their conspiracy together, 
give ground to fear what they would be at ; he therefore sent 
thither Cerealis, the commander of the fifth legion,- with six 
hundred horsemen and three thousand foot-men, who did 
not think it safe to "go up the mountain and give them battle, 
because many of the enemy w ere on the higher part of the 
ground ; so he encompassed all the lower part of the moun- 
tain with his army, and watched them all that day. Now it 
happened that the Samaritans, who were now destitute of 
water, were inflamed with a violent heat (for it was summer- 
time, and the multitude had not provided themselves with 
necessaries) insomuch that some of them died that very day 
with heat, while others of them preferred slavery before such 
a death as that was, and fled to the Romans ; by whom Ce- 
realis understood that those who still stayed there were 
very much broken by their misfortunes. So he went up the 
mountain, and having placed his forces round about the 
enemy, he, in the first place, exhorted them to take the se- 
curity of his right hand, and come to terms w 7 ith him, and 
thereby save themselves ; and assured them that if they 
would lay down their arms, he would secure them from any 
harm ; but when he could not prevail with them, he fell upon 
them and slew them all, being in number eleven thousand 
and six hundred. This was done on the twenty-seventh day 
of the month Desius [Sivan]. And these were the calamities 
that befell the Samaritans at this time. 
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33. But as the people of Jotapata still held out manfully, 
and bore up under their miseries beyond all that could be 
hoped for, on the forty-seventh day [of the siege] the banks 
cast up by the Romans were become higher than the w r all ; on 
which day a certain deserter went to Vespasian, and told hint 
how few were left ih thu city, and how weak they were, and 
that <they had been so worn out with perpetual watching and 
as perpetual fighting, that they could not tiow oppose ari^ 
•force that c&me against themy and that they might be taken 
by stratagem^ If any one would attack them ; for that abtiut 
the last watch of the night, when they thought they might 
have some rest from the hardships they were under, and whefi 
a morning sleep used to come upon them, as they were 
thoroughly weary, he said the watch used to fall asleep 1 : ac^ 
cordingly his advice was, that they should make their -at* 
tack at thafchour. But Vespasian had a suspicion about this 
deserter, as knowing how faithful the Jews were to one an* 
other, and how much they despised any punishments that 
could be inflicted on them ; this last, because One of the peo* 
pie of Jotapata had undergone all sorts of torments, and 
though? they made him pass through aftery'tfial of his ene- 
mies in his examination, yet would he inform them nothing 
of the affairs within the city.,— and as he was crucified, smiled 
at them ! However, the probability there was in the relatioil 
itself, did partly confirm the truth of what the deserter told 
them, and they thought he might probably speak the truth; 
However, Vespasian thought they should be no great suf- 
ferers if the report was a sham ; so he coibtnanded them to 
keep the man in custody, and prepared the army for taking 
the city. . -o, 1 *, 

34. According to which resolution they marched without? 
noise, at the hour that had been told them, to the wall; and 
it was Titus himself that first got upon it, with one of his tri-, 
bunes, Domitius Sabinus, and had a few of the fifteenth le-» 
gion along with him. So they cut the throats of the watch, 1 
and entered the city very quietly. After these came Cerealis 
the tribune, and Placidus, and led on those that were under' 
them. Now, when the citadel was taken, and the enemy 
were in the very midst of the city, and when it was already 
day, yet was not the taking of the city known by those that 
held it ; for a great many of them were fast asleep, and a great 
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mist; which then by chance fell upon the city, hindered, those 
that got up from distinctly seeing the case they were in, till 
the whole Roman army was gotten in, and they were raised 
up only to fiqd the miseries they were under ; and as they 
were slaying, they perceived the city was taken* And for 
the Romans, they so well renumbered what they had suffered 
during the siege, that they spared none, nor pitied any, but 
drove the people down the precipice from the citadel, and 
sjew them as they drove them at which time the dift- 

Acuities of the place hindered those that were still able to 
%bt from defending themselves; for as they were distressed 
tn, the narrow streets, and could not keep their feet sure along 
the precipice, they were overpowered with the crowd of those 
that came fighting them down from the citadel; This pro* 
yoked a great many, even: of those chosen men that were 
about Josephus, to kill themselves with their own hands; fen* 
when they saw that they could kill none of the Romans, they 
resolved to prevent being killed by the Romans, and got to- 
gether in great numbers, in the utmost parts of the city; and 
killed themselves. , ? * 

35. ]3ow;eveiy such of the watch as at the first perceived 
they were taken*. and ran away as fast as they couldi went np 
jnto one of the towers on the north side of the city, and for a 
While defended themselves thfere; but. as they wer^ encorm- 
passed with a multitude of etieuiies, they tried to use their 
fight hands when it was too late, and at length they cheer- 
fully offered th^ir necks to be cut off by those that stood over 
them. And the Romans might have boasted that the con- 
clusion of that siege waq without blood [on their side], if 
there had not been a centurion, Antonius, who was slain at 
the. taking of the city . His death was occasioned by the fol- 
lowing treachery : — for there was one of those that were fled 
into the caverns, which were a great number, who desired 
that this Antonius would reach him his right hand for his se- 
curity, and would assure him that he would preserve him, and 
give him his assistance in getting up out of the cavern ; ac- 
cordingly, he incautiously reached him his right hand, when 
the other man prevented him, and stabbed him under his loins 
with a spear, and killed him immediately. 

36. And on this day it was that the Romans slew all the 
multitude that appeared openly : but on the following days 
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they bf&rbhfi44tehiding^cepa apd fell uppn those that were 
BB4^r^gFpu»4 } ,apd in tbo caverns, and went thus through 
every age, excepting the inf%nt& and t lie women, and of the$q 
there captives twelve hundred ; and 

as for thoftftjth%t, wecn ^a» jsMt the taking of the city, and ifl 
fofc fft^rjfightfcr^y; wer^ numhered to be forty thousand, 
So VoepuahMkgay^ or^er; that, foe , city should be entirely (for 
njojished, -all* t^e . fortifications burpt down. And thus 
wa% Jotaputafok bfi , in, the thifte^pth year of thje reign of Nero, 
on the foretday of ttamopthPanemus [Tamil*]. ; 

•. ' . • • ' 1 CHAPTER VIII. 

: . / .Jii*’) jj ) t . " ; ... 

ty] a Woman, and was willing to 
deliver Jdn^elf up to the fiornans', and what Discourse he had 
wtifafyi? Qwp Mm, w^en thf# eiideavoured to hinder him ; and 
what hqtfjLid to V espapifin, when he was brought to him ; and 
after tvhqttytp finer f^esppsian used him aftencard. 

% 1.- Ilpnfiapsjieafphfd for Josephus, both oujt 
p£ ttye ; ^j$^l,tbpy bore hjity and because their general wa? 
vejrj hay^ hup taken \ for he reckoned that if he 

were opepp^en,, the^greayest part of the war would be over, 
They. thpp^gprched among Jthe dead, and looked into the most 
concealed repess^ of. the city ; but as the city was first takei^ 
lie was assisted by a certain supernatural providence ; for he 
withdrew himself from the enemy when he was in the midst 
of Jhem, pud leaped into ^certain deep pit, whereto there 
adjoined a large den at one side of it, — which! den could 
not be seen by those that were above ground; and here he 
met with, forty persons of eminence that had concealed them- 
selves, and with provisions enough to satisfy them for not a 
few days. So in the day-time he hid himself from the enemy, 
who had seized upon all places ; pud in the night-time he got 
up out of the den, and looked about for some way of escap- 
ing, and tQok exact notice of the watch : but as all places 
were guarded everywhere on his account, that there was no 
way of getting qff unseen, he went down again into the den. 
iWs he concealed himself two days ; but on the third day/ 
when they had taken a woman who had been with them, he 
was discovered.^Whereupon Vespasian sent immediately and 
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zealously two tribunes* Paulinus and Gallicanus, and ordered 
them to give Josephus their right hands as a security for hit 
life, and to exhort him to come up. 

2. So they came and invited the man to come up, and gave 
his assurances that his life should be preserved ; but they did 
not prevail wiih him ; for he gathered suspicions from the 
probability there was that one who had done so many things 
against the Romans must suffer for it, though not from the 
mild temper of those that invited him. However, he was 
afraid that he was invited to come up, in order to be punished, 
until Vespasian sent besides these a third tribune, Nicanor, 
to him ; he was one that was well known to Josephus, and 
had been his familiar acquaintance in old time. When he 
was come, he enlarged upon the natural mildness of the Ro- 
mans towards those they have once conquered ; and told him, 
that he had behaved himself so valiantly, that the comman- 
der rather admired than hated him; that the'general was very 
desirous to have him brought to him, not in ordkr to punish 
him, for that he could do though he should not come volun- 
tarily, but that he was determined to preserve a ttian of his 
courage. He moreover added this, that Vespaisian, had he 
been resolved to impose upon him, would not have sent to him 
a friend of his own, nor put the fairest colour upon the vilest 
action, by pretending friendship and meaning perfidiousness ; 
nor would he have himself acquiesced, or come to him, had it 
been to deceive him. 

3. Now, as Josephus began to hesitate with himself about 
Nicanor’s proposal, the soldiery were so angry, that they ran 
hastily to set fire to the den ; but the tribune would not per- 
mit them so to do, as being very desirous to take the man 
alive. And now, as Nicanor lay hard at Josephus to comply, 
and he understood how the multitude of the enemy threat- 
ened him, he called to mind the dreams which he had dreamed 
in the night-time, whereby God had signified to him before- 
hand both the future calamities of the Jews, and the events 
that concerned the Roman emperors. Now Josephus was 
able to give shrewd conjectures about the interpretation of 
such dreams as have been ambiguously delivered by Gojjl. 
Moreover, he was not unacquainted with the prophecies con- 
tained in the sacred books, as being a priest himself, and of 
the posterity of priests : and just then was he in an ecstasy; 
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and setting before him the tremendous images of the dreamt 
he had lately had, he pnt up a secret prayer tk) God, and 
said, — € * Since it pleaseth thee, who hast created the Jewish 
“ nation, to depress the same, and since all their good fortune 
“ is gone over to the Romans ; and since thou hast made 
“ choice of this soul of mine to foretell what is to come to 
“ pass hereafter, I willingly give them my hands; 4nd am con- 
“ tent to live. And I protest openly, that I do not go over to 
“ the Romans as a deserter of the Jews, but as a minister from 
“thee” 

4. When he had said this, he complied with Nicanor’s in- 
vitation. . But when those Jews who had fled with him, un- 
derstood that he yielded to those that invited him to coma 
up, they came about him in a body, and cried obt, — 4 Nay, 

4 indeed, now may the laws of our forefathers, which God 
4 ordained himself, well groan to purpose ; that God we 
4 mean who hath created the souls of the Jews, of such a 
4 temper, that they despise death. O Josephus ! art thou still 
4 fond of life ; and canst thou bear to see the light in a state 
4 of slavery? How soon hast thou forgotten thyself! HoW 
4 many hast thou persuaded to lose their lives for liberty! 

4 Thou hast therefore had a fake reputation for manhood, and 
4 a like false reputation for wisdom, if thou canst hope for 
* preservation from those against whom thou hast fought so 
4 zealously, and art however willing to be preserved by them, 

4 if they be in earnest. But although the good fortune of the 
4 Romans hath made thee forget thyself, we ought to take 
‘ care that the glory of our forefathers may not be tarnished. 

4 We well lend thee our right hand and a sword; and if thou 
4 wilt die willingly, thou wilt die as general of the Jews; but 
4 if unwillingly, thou wilt die as a traitor to them/ As soon 
as they said this, they began to thrust their swords at him*, 
and threatened they would kill him, if he thought of yielding 
to the Romans. 

5. Upon this, Josephus was afraid of their attacking him, 
and yet thought he should be a betrayer of the commands of 
God if he died before they were delivered. So he began to talk 
like a philosopher to them in the distress he was then in, when 
he said thus to them : — 44 O my friends, why are we so ear- 
“ nest to kill ourselves ? and why do we set our soul and body, 
“ which are such dear companions, at such variance ? Gan 
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“ any one pretend that I amnob that man J wa&r formerly? 
“ Nay, the Romans are se»sible,how that matter stands well 
u enough. It is a brave thing to die in war ; but so that 
<* be according to the law of war, by the hand of conquerors* 
4 ‘ I£ therefore, I avoid death ;from the sword of the Remaps* 
4< I am truly worthy, to be killed by my own swotd, apd my 
“ own hand : but if they admit of mercy, a»d! would spare 
u their enemy, how much more ought we to have mercy upon 
“ ourselves, and to spare ourselves !. for it is certainly a foolish 
u thing to do that to ourselves which we quarrel with them 
“ for doing to us. I confess freely, that it [is, a brave thing 
“ to die for liberty ; but still so that it be in w ar, apd done 
by those who take that liberty from us ; but at present pur 
u enemies do neither meet in battle, nor ido they killpfc, 
“ Now, he is equally a coward who will not{ die when he is 
tc obliged to die, — and he who will die whe& held not obliged 
il so to do. What are we afraid of, when We will not go up 
to the Romans ? Is itdeath? If so, whatwe are afraid of 
u when* we but suspect opt enemies will inflict it on us, shaR 
u we inflict it on ourselves for certain? But it tnay be said 
“ We must be slaves. And are we then in a clear state of 
“ liberty at present? It m^y aide be said that it is a manly Rot 
“ for one to kill himself, No, certainly, but amost unPaaply 
u one : as J should esteem that pilot to be an arrant. coward 
X who, out of fear of a storm,, should sink his ship of bife own 
u acoorcL Now, self-murder is a crime; most remote from the 
common nature of all animals, and an instance of impiety 
€t against God our Creator : nor indeed is there any animal 
“ that dies by its own contrivance, or by its own means \ for 
“ the desire of life is a law engraven in thefti all ; on which 
“ account we deem those that openly take it away from us 
u to be our enemies, and these that do it by treachery, are 
“punished for so doing. And do not you think that God is 
“ very angry, when a man does injury to what he hath be* 
“ stowed on him ? — for from him it is that we have received 
“ our being ; and we ought to leave it to his disposal to takie 
u that being away from us. The bodies of all men are indeed 
“ mortal, and are created out of corruptible matter ; but the 
“ soul is ever immortal, and is a portion of the Divinity that 
“ inhabits our bodies. Besides, if any one destroys or abuses 
“ a depositum he hath received from a mere man, he is 
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“ esteemed a wioked and perfidious person but then if any 
“ one cast out of his body this divind depositum, can we 
“ imagine that He who is there affronted does not know of 
“ it ! Moreover, 'our law justly ordains that slaves who 
“ran away from their master shall be punished, though 
“the masters they run away from may have been wicked 
“masters to them. And shall we endeavour to run away 
“from God, who is the best of all masters, and not think 
“ ourselves highly guilty of impiety ? Do not you know that 
“ those who depart out of this life, according to 'the law of 
“ nature, and pay that debt which was received from God; 
“ when he that lent it iis is pleased to require it back again* 
“ enjoy eternal fajne? that their houses and their posterity 
“ are sure, that their souls are pure and obedient, and obtain 
“ amost holy pkce in Heaven/ lV6m whence, in the revolu* 
“ tion of ages/they are again sent into pure bodies ; while 
“ the souls of those whose hands* have acted madly against 
“ themselves, are received by the darkest place in Hades; 
“ and while God, who is their Father, punishes those that 
“ offend against either of Iberia ifiMtheir posterity? for which 
“ reason God hafos such doings, $nd the crime is punished 
“ by our mostwke legislator. Accordingly our laws deter- 
“ mine, that the bodies of such as kill themselves should be 
“ exposed till die sun be set, without burial, although at the 
“ same time it be allowed by them to be lawful to bury our 
“ enemies [sooner]. The laws of other nations also enjoin 
“ such men’s hands to be cut off when they are dead, which 
“ had been made use of in destroying themselves when alive, 
“ while they reckoned that as the body is alien from the soul* 
“ so is the hand alien from the body. It is, therefore, my 
“ friends, a right thing to reason justly, and not add to the 
“ calamities which men bring upon us, impiety towards out 
“ Creator. If we have a mind to preserve ourselves, let us 
“ do it ; for to be preserved by those our enemies, to whom 
“ we have given so many demonstrations of our courage, is 
“ no way inglorious ; but if we have a mind to die, it is good 
“ to die by the hand of those that have conquered us. Fot 
“my part, 1 will not run over to our enemies' quarters, ill 
“ order to be a traitor to myself ; for certainly I should then, 
“ be much more foolish than those that deserted to the 
u pnemy, since they did it, in order to save themselves, — and 
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" I should do it for destruction, for my own destruction. 
u However, I heartily wish,the Romans inky prove treacher- 
“ ous in this matter ; for if, after their offer of their right 
“ hand for security, I be slain by them, I shaiidie cheerfully, 
€t and carry away with me the sense of their perfidiousness, 
“ as a consolation greater than victory itself J’ 

6. Now these and many the like motives did Josephus use 
to these men, to prevent their murdering themselves ; but 
desperation had shut their ears, as having Ibng, ago devoted 
themselves to die, and thpy were irritated at Josephus. Xhejr 
then ran upon him with their swords in their hpnds, one front 
one quarter, and another from another, and called him a 
coward, and every one of them appeared opdnly as if he were 
ready to smite him ; but, he calling to one of them by name; 
and looking like a general to< another, and tajrijag a third by 
the hand, and making a fourth ashamed of himself, by pray- 
ing him to forbear, and being in this coudition.distrdcted with 
various passions (as he well might in the great distress he was 
then in) he kept off every one of their fe words from killing 
him, and was forced to do like such wild beasts as are en? 
compassed about on every side, who always turn themselves 
against those that last touched them. Nay^someof their 
right hands were debilitated by the reverence they: bare to 
their general in these his fatal calamities* Und their swords 
dropped out of their hands ; and not a few Of them there 
were, who, when they aimed to smite him with their swords, 
they were not thoroughly either willing or able to do it. 

, 7. However, in this extreme distress, he was not destitute 
of his usual sagacity ; but trusting himself to the providence 
of Gpd, he put his life into hazard [in the manner following] : — 
(t And now,” said he , €t since it is resolved among you that 
you will die, come pn, let us commit our mutual deaths to 
u determination by lot. He whom the lot falls to first, let 
him be killed by him that hath the second lot, and thus 
Fortune shall make its progress through us all; nor shall 
“ any of us perish by his own right hand, for it would be un- 
u fair if, when the rest are gone, somebody should repent and 
save himself.” This proposal appeared to them to be very 
just; and when he}iad prevailed with them to determine, this 
matter by lots, he drew one of the lots for himself also. He 
who had the first lot laid his neck bare to him that had the 
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next* as supposing that the general would die among them 
immediately ; for they thought death, if Josephus might but 
die with them* was sweeter than life : yet was he. tvith another 
left to the last, whether we must say it happened so by 
chance, or whether by the providence of God : and as he was 
very desirous neither to be condemned by the lot, nor, if he 
had been left to the last, to imbrue his right hand in the 
blood of his countryman, he persuaded him to trust his fide- 
lity to him, and to live as well as himself. 

8. Thus Josephus escaped in the war with the Romans, 
and in this his own war with his friends, and was led by 
Nicanor to Vespasian; but now all the Romans ran together 
to see him, and as the multitude pressed one upon another 
about their general, there was a tumult of a various kind ; 
while some rejoiced that Josephus was taken, and some 
threatened him, and some crowded to see him very near ; but 
those that were more remote cried out to have this their 
enemy put to death, while those that were near called to 
mind the actions he had done, and a deep concern appeared 
at the change of his fortune. Nor were there any of the Ro- 
man commanders, how much soever they had been enraged 
at him before, but relented when they came to the sight of 
him. Above all the rest, Titus’s own valour, and Josephus’s 
own patience under his afflictions, made him pity him, as did 
also the commiseration of his age, when he recalled to mind 
that but a little while ago he was fighting, but lay now in the 
hands of his enemies, which made him consider the power of 
fortune, and how quick is the turn of affairs in war, and how 
no state of men is sure ; for which reason he then made a 
great many more to be of the same pitiful temper with him- 
self, and induced them to commiserate Josephus. He w T as 
also of great weight in persuading his father to preserve him. 
However, Vespasian gave strict orders that he should be kept 
with great caution, as though he would, in a very little time, 
send him to Nero. 

9. When Josephus heard him give those orders, he said 
that he had somewhat in his mind that he would willingly 
say to himself alone. When therefore they were all ordered 
to withdraw, excepting Titus and two of their friends, he 
said, “ Thou, O Vespasian, thinkest no more than that thou 
■‘hast taken Josephus himself captive ; but I come to thee 
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“ as a Messenger of greater tidings ; fofr had not I been sent 
“ by God to thee, I knew what was the law of the Jews in 
this case*, and how it becomes generals to die. Dost 
“ thou send me to Nero ? Bor why ? Are Nero’s successors 
u till they come to thee still alive? Thou, O Vespasian, art 
l( Ceesar and emperor,’ thou, and this thy son. Bind me now 
still faster, and keep me for thyself, for thou, O Caesar, art 
not only lord over me, but oter the land and the sea, and 
€i all mankind ; and certainly I deserve to be kept in closer 
“ custody than I am now in, in order to be punished, if I 
" rashly affirm any thing of* God." When he had said this, 
Vespasian at present did riot believe him, but supposed that 
Josephus said this as a cunning triok, in order to his ownpre^- 
servatron ; but in a little 1 time he was convinced, and believed 
what he said to be true, God himself erecting his expecta- 
tions, so as to think of obtaining the empire, and by other 
signs foreshowing his advancement. He also found Josephus 
to have spoken truth on other occasions ; fot one of those 
friends that were present at that secret conference, said to 
Josephus, “ 1 cannot but wonder how thou couldest not 
“ foretell to the people of Jotapata that they should be taken, 
u nor couldest foretell this captivity which hath happened to 
“ thyself, unless what thou now sayest be a vain thing, in 
“ order to avoid the rage that is risen against thyself.” To 
which Josephus replied, 1 1 did foretell to the people of Jota- 
1 pata that they would be taken on the forty-seventh day, 

* and that I "should be caught alive by the Romans/ Now 
when Vespasian had inquired of the captives privately about 
these predictions, he found them to be true, and then he 
began to believe those that concerned himself. Yet did he 
not set Josephus at liberty from his bands, but bestowed on 
him suits of clothes, and other precious gifts ; he treated him 
also in a very obliging manner, and continued so to do, Titus 
still joining his interest in the honours that were done him. 

* I do not know where to find the law of Moses here mentioned by Josephus, 
and afterwards by Eleazar, b. vii. ch. viii. sect. 7, and almost implied in b. I. cb. 
xiii. sect. 10. vol. nr, by Josephus’s commendation of Phasaelus for doing so ; I 
mean whereby Jewish generals and people were obliged to kill themselves, rather 
than go into slavery under heathens. I doubt this would have been no better 
than “ self-murder and I believe it was rather some vain doctrine, or interpre- 
tation, of the rigid Pharisees, or Essens, or Herodians, than a just consequence 
from any law of God delivered by Moses. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Hozv Joppa was taken, and Tiberias delivered up. 

§ 1. Now Vespasian returned to Ptolemais on the fourth 
clay of the month Panemiis [Tamuz], and from thence he 
came to Cesarea, which lay by the sea-side. This was a 
very great city of Judea, and for the greatest part inhabited 
by Greeks : the citizens here received both the Roman army 
and its general with all sorts of acclamations and rejoicings, 
and this partly out of the good-will they bore to the Romans, 
but principally out of the hatred they bore to those that 
were conquered by them ; on which account they came 
clamouring against Josephus in crowds, and desired he might 
be put to death ; but Vespasian passed over this petition 
concerning hind, as offered by the injudicious multitude, with 
a bare silence. Two of the legions also he placed at Ce- 
sarea, that they might there take their winter-quarters, as 
perceiving the city very fit for such a purpose ; but he placed 
the tenth and the fifth at Scythopolis, that he might not dis- 
tress Cesarea with the entire army. This place was warm, 
even in winter, as it was suffocating hot in the summer-time, 
by reason of its situation in a plain, and near to the sea [of 
Galilee]. 

2. In the mean time there were gathered together as well 
such as had seditiously got out from among their enemies as 
those that had escaped out of the demolished cities, which 
Were in all a great number, and repaired Joppa, which had 
been left desolate by Cestius, that it might serve them for a 
place of refuge; and because the adjoining region had been 
laid waste in the war, and was not capable of supporting 
them, they determined to go off to sea. They also built 
themselves a great many piratical ships, and turned pirates 
upon the seas near to Syria, and Phenicia, and Egypt, and 
made those seas unnavigable to all men. Now as soon as 
Vespasian knew of their conspiracy, he sent both foot-men 
and horsemen to Joppa, which was unguarded in the night- 
time ; however, those that were in it perceived that they 
should be attacked, and were afraid of it ; yet did they not 
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endeavour to keep the Romans out, but fled td their ships* 
and lay at sea all night, out of the reach of their darts. 

3. Now Joppa is not naturally a haven, for it ends in a 
rough shore, where all the rest of it is straight, but the two 
ends bend towards each other, where there are deep pre- 
cipices, and great stones that jet out into the sea, and wh$re 
the chains wherewith Andromeda was bound have left their 
footsteps, which attest to the antiquity of that fable ; but the 
north wind opposes and beats upon the shore, and dashes 
jaaighty waves against the rocks which receive them, and 
renders the haven more dangerous than the country they had 
deserted. Now as those people of Joppa were floating about 
in the sea, in the morning there fell a violent wind upon 
them; it is called by those that sail there u the black north 
wind,” and there dashed their ships one against another, and 
dashed some of them against the rocks, and carried many of 
them by force, while they strove against the opposite waves, 
into the main sea ; for the shore was so rocky, and had so 
many of the enemy upon it, that they were afraid to come to 
land ; nay, the waves rose so very high, that they drowned 
them; nor was there any place whither they could fly, nor 
any way to save themselves ; while they were thrust out of 
the sea, by the violence of the wind, if they staid where they 
were, and out of the city by the violence of the Romans ; and 
much lamentation there was when the ships dashed against 
one another, and a terrible noise when they were broken to 
pieces ; and some of the multitude that were in them were 
covered with waves, and so perished, and a great many were 
embarassed with shipwrecks ; but some of them thought, 
that to die by their own swords was lighter than by the sea, 
and so they killed themselves before they were drowned ; 
although the greatest part of them were carried by the waves, 
and dashed to pieces against the abrupt parts of the rocks, 
insomuch that the sea was bloody a long way, and the mari- 
time parts were full of dead bodies, for the Romans came 
upon those that were carried to the shore, and destroyed 
them ; and the number of the bodies that were thus thrown 
out of the sea was four thousand and two hundred. The 
Romans also took the city without opposition, and utterly 
destroyed it. 
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l ot t * 1US WaS *^°PP a ta ^ en twice by the Romans in a 
e time , but Vespasian, in order to prevent these pirates 
rom coming thither any more, erected a camp there, where 
the citadel of Joppa had been, and left a body of horse in it, 

Wl j & i, eW that these last might stay there and 

guar t e camp, and the horsemen might spoil the country 
that lay round it, and might destroy the neighbouring villagesi 
ao sma er cities. So these troops over-ran the country, as 
ey were ordered to do, and every day cut to pieces and 
laid desolate the whole region. 

5 , But now, when the fate of Jotapata was related at Jeru- 
em, a great many at the first disbelieved it, on account of the 

vastness of the calamity, and because they had no eye-witness 
to attest the truth of what was related about it; for not one 
person was saved to be a messenger of that news, but a fame 
was spread abroad at random that the city was taken, as such 
' tame usually spreads bad news about. However, the truth 
was known by degrees, from the places near Jotapata, and 
appeared to all to be too true. Yet were there fictitious stories 
4 add . ed t0 what was rea % done; for it- was reported that Jo- 

n e ews US fi ir a H S ; " ? the , taking 0f the 5 whi <* piece : of 

news filled Jerusalem full of sorrow. In every house also, 

and among all to whom any of the slain were allied, there 

was a lamentation for them ; but the mourning for the com- 

ander was a public one ; and some mourned for those that 

had lived with them, others for their kindred, others fortheh 

nends, and others for their brethren, but all mourned for 

Josephus ; insomuch that the lamentation did not cease in 

i 7 r° r t thirtiCth dayi and a many hired 
Z::i them hthe,rp pes,wb ° Sh0Uld be§in themela -holy 

6. But as the truth came out in time, it appeared how the 

dSh of / T‘ a rCally St0 ° d 5 yet U WaS f0Um] that the* 
death of Josephus was a fiction ; and when they understood 

that he was alive, and was among the Romans, and that the 

'Ommanders treated him at another rate than they treated 

they were as vehemently angry at him „ s „ Ky 

>OL f IV, £ 
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had shown their good-will before, when he appeared to have 
been dead. He was also abused by some as having been a 
coward, and by others as a deserter; and the city was full of 
indignation at him, and of, reproaches cast upon him ; their 
rage was also aggravated by their afflictions, and more in- 
flamed by their ill success ; and what usually becomes an oc- 
casion of caution to wise men* I mean affliction, became a 
spur to them to venture on farther calamities, and the end of 
one misery became still the beginning of another ; they there- 
fore resolved to fall on the Romans the more vehemently, as 
resolving to be revenged on him in revenging themselves on 
the Romans. And this was the state of Jerusalem as to the 
troubles which now came upon it. 

7. But Vespasian, in order to see the kingdom of Agrippa, 
while the king persuaded himself so to do (partly, in order to 
his treating the general and his arncjy in the best and most 
splendid manner his private affairs would enable him to do, 
and partly that he might, by their means, correct such things 
as were amiss in his government) he removed from that Ce~ 
sarea which was by the sea-side, arid went to that which is 
called Cesarea Philippi* ; and there he refreshed his army 
for twenty days, and was himself feasted by king Agrippa, 
where he also returned public thanks to God for the good 
success he had had in his undertakings. But as soon as he 
was informed that Tiberias was fond of innovations, and that 
Tricheae had revolted, both which cities were parts of the 
kingdom of Agrippa, and was satisfied within himself that the 
Jews were everywhere perverted [from their obedience to 
their governors] he thought it seasonable to make an expe- 
dition against these cities, and that for the sake of Agrippa, 
and in order to bring his cities to reason. So he sent away 
his son Titus, to [the other] Cesarea, that he might bring the 
army that lay there to Scythopolis, which is the largest city 
of Decapolis, and in the neighbourhood of Tiberias, whither 
he came, and there he waited for his son. He then came with 
three legions, and pitched his camp thirty furlongs off Tibe- 
rias, at a certain station easily seen by the innovators ; it is 
named Sennabris. He also sent Valerian, a decurion, with 
fifty horsemen, to speak peaceably to those that were in the 

* Of this Cesarea Philippi, twice mentioned in our New Testament (Mat. xvi, 13 ; 
Mark viii. 27.) there are coins still extant, as Spanheim here informs us. 
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city, and to exhort th£m to give him assurances of their 
fidelity; for he had heard that the people werfe desirous of 
peace, but were obliged by some of the seditious part to join 
with them, and so were forced to fight for them* When Va* 
lerian had; marched up to the place, and was near the wall* 
he alighted off his horse, and made those that were with him 
do the same, that they might not be thoiight to come to skir- 
flush with them ; but before they could come to a discourse 
one with another^ the most potent men among the seditious 
made a sally upon them armed ; their leader was one whose 
name was Jesus, the son of Shaphat, the principal head of a 
band of robbers. Now Valerian, neither thinking it safe to 
fight contrary to the commands of the general, though he 
were secure of a victory, and knowing that it was a very 
hazardous undertaking for a few to fight with many, for those 
that were unprovided to fight those that were ready, and be- 
ing on other accounts surprised at this unexpected onset of 
the Jews, he ran away on foot, as did five of the rest in like 
manner, and left their horses behind them; which horses 
Jesus led away into the city, and rejoiced as if they bad taken 
them in battle, and not by treachery. 

8. Now the seniors of the people, and such as were of 
principal authority among them, fearing what would be the 
issue of this matted fled to the camp of the Romans : they! 
then took their king along with them, and fell down before 
Vespasian, to supplicate his favour, and besought him not to 
overlook them, nor to impute the madness of a few to a 
whole city, to spare a people that had been ever, civil and 
obliging to the Romans ; but to bring the authors of this re- 
volt to due punishment, who had hitherto so watched them, 
that though they were zealous to give them the security of 
their right hands of a long time, yet could they not accom- 
plish the same. With these supplications the general com- 
plied, although he were very angry at the, whole city about 
the carrying off his horses, and this because he saw that 
Agrippa was under a great concern for them, So when Ves- 
pasian and Agrippa had accepted of their right hands byway 
of security, Jesus and his party thought it not safe for them 
to continue at Tiberias, so they ran away to Taricheee. The 
next day Vespasian sent Trajan before, with some horse- 
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men to the citadel, to make trial of the multitude, whether 
they were all disposed for peace ; and as soon as he knew 
that the people were of the same mirid with the petitioner, he 
took his army, and went to the city ; upon which the citizens 
opened to him their gates, and met him with acclamations of 
joy, and called him their saviour and benefactor. But as the 
army was a great while in getting in at the gates, they were 
s6 narrow, Vespasian commanded the south wall to be broken 
down, and so made a broad passage for their entrance. How-? 
ever, he charged them to abstain from rapine and injustice, in 
order to gratify the king ; and on his account spared the rest 
of the wall, while the king undertook for them that they 
should continue [faithful to the Romans] for the time to come. 
And thus did he restore this city to a quiet state, af$er it had 
grieyously afflicted by the sedition, 


CHAPTER X, 

How Tarichea was taken . A Description of the River Jordan f 
and of the Country of Gennesareth . 

\ 1. And now Vespasian pitched his camp between this city 
and Taricheae, but fortified his camp more strongly, as sus«* 
peering that he should be forced to stay there, and have a 
long war ; for all the innovators had gotten together at Tarn 
cheee, as relying upon the strength of the city^ and on the lake 
that lay by it. This lake is called by the people of the country 
the Lake of Gennesareth . The city itself it situated like Tit 
b^rias, at the bottom of a mountain ; and on those sides which 
are not washed by the sea, had been strongly fortified by Jo- 
sephus, though not so strongly as Tiberias ; for the wall of 
Tiberias had been built at the beginning of the Jews’ revolt, 
when he had great plenty of money, and great power, but Tarit 
cheae partook only the remains of that liberality, Yet had 
they a great number of ships gotten ready upon the lake, that 
in pase they were beaten at land, they might retire to them ; 
and they were so fitted up, that they might undertake a sea- 
fight also. But as the Romans were building a wall about 
their camp, Jesus and his party were neither affrighted at their 
number nor at the good order they were in, but made a sally 
ppon them \ and at the very first onset the builders of the wafi 
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were dispersed ; and these pulled what little they had before" 
built to pieces; but as soon as they saw the armed men getting 
together, and before they had suffered any thing themselves, 
they retired to their own men; Butthen the Romans pursued 
them; and drove them into their ships, where they launched 
out as far as might give them the opportunity of reaching the 
Romans with what they threw at them, and then cast anchor; 
and brought their ships close, as in a line of battle; and theiicg 
fought the eneniy from the sea, who were themselves at land: 
But Vespasian hearing that a great multitude of them were 
gotten together in the plain that was before the city, he 
thereupon sent his son, with six hundred chosen horsemert 
to disperse them; 

2. But when Titus perceived that the enemy was very nu- 
merous he sent to his father, and informed him that he 
should want more forces. But as he saw a great many of the 
horsemen eager to fight, and that before any succours could 
come to them, and that yet some of them were privately undet 
a sort of consternation at the multitude of the Jews, he stood 
in a place whence he might be heard, and said to them, “ My 
“ brave Romans 1 for it is right for me to put you in mind 
“ of what nation you are, in the beginning of my speech, that 
“ so you may not be ignorant who you are, and who they 
“ are against whom we are going to fight. For as \o us, Ro± 
‘‘mans, no part of the habitable earth hath been able to es* 

“ eape our hands hitherto ; but as foT the Jews, that I may 
“ 6peak of them too, though they have been already beaten; 

“ yet do they not give up the cause ; and a sad thing it would 
u be for us to grow weary under good success, when they 
“ bear up under their misfortunes. As to the alaerity which 
“you show publicly, I see it, and rejoice at it ; yet am I 
“ afraid lest the multitude of the enemy should bring a con* 

“ cealed fright upon some of you : let such a one consider 
“ again, who we are that are to fight and who those are 
“ against whom we are to fight. Now these Jews, though 
w they be very bold and great despisers of death, are but’ 
u a disorderly body, and unskilful in war, and may rather 
“ be called a rout than an army ; while I need say nothing ^ 
" of our skill and our good order ; for this is the reason why 
ft we Romans alone are exercised for war in time of peace/ 
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u that we may not think of number for number when we 
u come to fight with our enemies ; for what advantage should 
“ we reap by our continual sort of warfare, if we must still 
t% be equal in number to such as have not been uSed to war I 
“ Consider farther, that ydu are to have a conflict with, men 

* effect unarmed, while you are well armed ; with foot- 
u men, while you are horsemen ; with those that have no 

* good general, while you have one : and as these advantages 
“ make you in effect manifold moYe than you are, so do their 
%i disadvantages mightily diminish their number. Now it is 
u not the multitude of men, though they be soldiers, that 
t( manages wars with success, but it is their bravery that does 
“ it, though they be but a few; for a few are easily set in 
€t battle array, and can easily assist one another, while over- 
“ numerous armies are more hurt by themselves than by 
“ their enemies. It is boldness and rashness, the effects of 
u madness, that conduct the Jews. Those passions indeed 
“ make a great figure when they succeed, but are quite ex- 
“ tinguished upon the least ill success ; but we are led on by 

fcourage, and obedience, and fortitude, which shows itself 
“ indeed in our good fortune, but still does not for ever de- 
“ sert us in our ill fortune. Nay, indeed, your fighting is to 
u be on greater motives than those of the Jews ; for although 
“ they run the hazard of war for liberty, and for their coun- 
€{ try, yet what can be a greater motive to us than glory ? 
“ and that it may never be said, that after We have got do- 
u minion of the habitable earth, the Jews are able to confront 
" us ! We must also reflect upon this, that there is ho fear 
u of our suffering any incurable disaster in the present case; 
“ for those that are ready to assist us are many, and at hand 
u also ; yet it is in our power to seize upon this victory our- 
“ selves; and I think we ought to prevent the coming of 
“ those my father is sending to us for our assistance, that our 
“ successes may be peculiar to ourselves, and of greater re- 
“ putation to us ; and I cannot but think this an opportunity 
“ wherein my father, and I, and you, shall be all put to the 
** trial, whether he be worthy of his former glorious perform- 
ances, whether I be his son in reality, and whether you be 
u really my soldiers : for it is usual for my father to conquer ; 
u and for myself, I should not bear the thoughts; of returning 
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“ to him if I were once taken by the enemy ; and how will 
“ you be able to avoid being ashamed, if you do not show 
“ equal courage with your commander, wheq he goes before 
“ you into danger ? For you know very well that I shall go 
“ ifcto the danger first, and make the first attack upon the 
** enemy. Do not you therefore desert me, but persuade 
“ yourselves that God will be assisting to my onset. Know 
“ this also before we begin, that we shall now have better 
“success than we should have, if we were to fight at a 
“ distance.” 

3. As Titus was saying this, an extraordinary fury fell 
upon the men ; and as Trajan was already come before the 
fight began, with four hundred horsemen, they were uneasy 
at it, because the reputation of the victory would be dimi- 
nished by being common to so mafty. Vespasian had also 
sent both Antonius and Silo, with two thousand archers, and 
had given it them in charge to seize upon the mountain that 
was over-against the city, arid repel those that were upon 
the wall ; which archers did as they were commanded, and 
prevented those that attempted to assist them that way ; and 
now Titus made his own horse march first against the enemy, 
as did the others with a great noise after him, and extended 
themselves upon the plain as wide as the enemy who con- 
fronted them ; by which means they appeared much more 
numerous than they really were. Now the Jews, although 
they were surprised at their onset, and at their good order, 
made resistance against their attacks for a little while ; but 
when they were pricked with their long poles, and overborne 
by the violent noise of the horsemen, they came to be 
trampled under their feet ; many also of them were slain on 
every side, which made them disperse themselves and run to 
the city, as fast as every one of them was able* So Titus 
pressed upon the hindmost, and slew them ; and of the rest, 
some he fell upon as they stood on heaps, and some he pre- 
vented, and met them in the mouth, and run them through ; 
many also he leaped upon as they fell one upon another, and 
trod them down, and cut off all the retreat they had to the 
wal^ and turned them back into the plain, till at last they 
forced a passage by their multitude, and got away, and ran 
into the city. 
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4. But now there fell out a terrible sedition among them 
within the city ; for the inhabitants themselves, who had 

* possessions there, and to whom the city belonged, were not 
disposed to fight from the very beginning ; and now the less 
so, because they had been beaten : but the foreigners, who 
were very numerous, would force them to fight so .much the 
more, insomuch that there was a clamour and a tumiilt among 
them, as all mutually angry one at another ; and when Titus 
heard this tumult, for he was not far from the wall, he cried 
out, “ Fellow soldiers, now is the time ; and why do we make 
" any delay, when God is giving up the Jews to us? Take 
u the victory which is given you 2 do not you hear what a 
“ noise they make ? Those that have escaped our hands are in 
“ an uproar against one another. We have the city if we make 
“ haste ; but besides haste, we must undergo some labouf, 
" and use some courage ; for no great thing uses to be ac- 
li complished without danger ; accordingly we must not only 
“ prevent their uniting again, which necessity will, soon 
“ compel them to do, but we must also prevent the coming 
u of our own men to our assistance, that as few as we are we 
“ may conquer so great a multitude, and may ourselves alone 
“ take the city.” 

5. As soon as ever Titus had said this, he leaped upon his' 
horse, and rode apace down to the lake ; by which lake he 
marched, and entered into the city the first of them all, as 
did the others soon after him. Hereupon those that were 
upon the walls were seized with a terror at the boldness of 
the attempt, nor durst any one venture to fight with him, or 
to hinder him ; so they left guarding the city, and some of 
those that were about Jesus fled over the country, while others 
of them ran down to the lake, and met the enemy in the teeth, 
and some Were slain as they were getting up into the ships, 
but others* of them, as they attempted to overtake those that 
were already gone aboard. There was also a great slaughter 
made in the city, while those foreigners that had not fled 
away already, made opposition ; but the natural inhabitants 
were killed without fighting :• for in hopes of Titus’s giving 
them his right hand for their security, and out of conscious* 
ness that they had not given any consent to the war, they 
avoided fighting, till Titus had slain the authors of this reVolV 
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and then put a stop to any further slaughters, out of com- 
miseration of these inhabitants of the place; but for those 
that had fled to the lake, upon seeing the city taken, they 
mailed as far as they possibly could from the enemy. 

6. Hereupon Titus sent one of hia horsemen to his father, 
and let him £now the gQod news of v<rhat he had done ; at 
which, as was natural, he was very joyful, botli on account 
of the courage and glorious actions of his son ; for he thought 
now the greatest part of the war was over. He then came 
thither himself, and Set men to guard the city, and gave them 
command to take care that nobody got privately out of it, 
but to kill such as attempted so to do ; and on the next day 
he went down to the lake, and commanded that Vessels 
should be fitted up, in order to pursue those that had escaped 
in the ships. These vessels were quickly gotten ready ac- 
cordingly, because there was great plenty of materials, and a 
great humber of artificers also. 

7. Now this lake of Gennesareth is so called from the 
country adjoining to it. Its breadth is forty furlongs, and 
its length one hundred and forty ; its waters are sweet, and 
very agreeable for drinking, fof they are finer than the thick 
waters of other fens; the lake is also pure, and on every side 
ends directly at the shores and at the sands ; it is also of a 
temperate nature when you draw it up, and of a more gentle 
nature than river or fountain- water, and yet always cooler 
than one could expect in so diffuse a place as this is. Now 
when this water is kept in the open air, it is as cold as that 
snow which the country-people are accustomed to make by 
night in summer. There are several kinds of fish in it, dif- 
ferent both to the taste and the sight from those elsewhere : 
it is divided into two parts by the river Jordan. Now Panium 
is thought to be the fountain of Jordan, but in reality is car- 
ried thither after an occult manner from the place called 
Phiala : this place Ires as you go up to Trachonitis, and is a 
hundred and twenty furlongs from Cesarea, and is not far 
out of the road on the right hand ; and indeed it hath its 
name of Phiala [vial or bowl] very justly, from the roundness 
of its circumference, as being round like a wheel ; its water 
continues always up to its edges, without either sinking or 
running over ; and as this origin of Jordan was formerly not 
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known, it was discovered so to be when Philip was tetrarch 
of Trachonitis ; for he had chaff thrown into Phialtf, and it 
was found at Panium, where the antients thought the fouti- 
tain-head of the river was, whither it hfrd been therefore car- 
ried [by the waters]. As for Panium itself, its natural beauty 
had been improved by the royal liberality' of Agrippn, and 
adorned at his expenses. Now Jordan’s visible stream arises 
from this cavern, and divides the marshes and fens of the lake 
Semehonitis : when it hath run another hundred and twenty 
furlongs, it first passes by the city Julias, and then passes 
through the middle of the lake Gennesareth ; after which it 
runs a long way over a desert, and then makes its exit into 
the lake Asphaltitis. 

8. The country also that lies over-agaiiiSt this lake hath 
the same name of Gennesareth ; its nature is wonderful as 
well as its beauty ; its soil is so fruitful that all sorts of trees 
can grow upon it, and the inhabitants accordingly plant all 
sorts of trees there ; for the temper of the air is so well 
mixed, that it agrees very well with those several sort§> par- 
ticularly walnuts, which require the coldest air, flourish there 
in vast plenty ; there are palm-trees also, which grow best 
in hot air; fig-trees also and olives grow near them, which 
yet require an air that is more temperate. One may call this 
place the ambition of nature, where it forces those plants 
that are naturally enemies to one another to agree together : 
it is a happy contention of the seasons, as if every one of 
them laid claim to this country ; for it not only nourishes 
different sorts of autumnal fruit beyond men’s expectation, 
but preserves them a great while ; it supplies men with the 
. principal fruits, with grapes and figs continually, during ten 
months of the year # , and the rest of the fruits as they become 


* It may be worth our while to observe here, that near this lake of Gennesaretli 
grapes and figs hang on the trees ten months of the year. We may observe also, 
that in Cyril of Jerusalem, Cateches. xviii. sect. 3, which was delivered not long 
before Easter, there were no fresh leaves of fig-trees, nor bunches of fresh grapes 
in Judea ; so that when St. Mark says, ch. xi. ver. IS, that our Saviour, soon after 
the same time of the year, came and “ found leaves” on a fig-tree near Jerusalem, 
hut no figs, because the time of” new •* figs” ripening “ was not yet,” he says 
very true ; nor were they therefore other than old leaves which our Saviour saw, 
and old figs which be expected, and which even with us commonly hang on the 
' trees all winter long. 
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ripe together, through the whole year; for besides the good 
temperature of the air, it is also watered from a most fertile 
fountain. The people of the country call it Caphamaum. 
Some have thought it to be a vein of the Nile, because it 
produces the^Coracin fish as well as that lake does which is 
near to Alexandria*. The length of this country exteuds itself 
along the banks of this lake that bears the same name, for 
thirty furlongs, and is in breadth twenty ; and this is the 
nature of that place. 

9. But now, when the vessels were gotten ready, Vespa- 
sian put upon ship-board as many of his forces as he thought 
sufficient to be too hard for those that were upon the lake, and 
set sail after them. Now these which were driven into the lake 
could neither fly to the land, where all was in their enemies’ 
hand, and in war against them, nor could they fight upon 
the level by sea, for their ships were small and fitted only for 
piracy ; they were too weak to fight with Vespasian^s vessels* 
and the mariners that were in them were so few, that they 
were afraid to come near the Romans, who attacked them in 
great numbers. However, as they sailed round about the 
vessels, and sometimes as they came near them, they threw 
stones at the Romans when they were a good way off, or 
came closer and fought them; yet did they receive the 
greatest harm themselves in both cases. As for the stones 
they threw at the Romans, they only made a sound one after 
another, for they threw them against such as were In their ar- 
mour, while the Roman darts could reach the Jews themselves ; 
and when they ventured to come near the Romans, they be- 
came sufferers themselves before they could do any harm to 
the other, and were drowned, they and their ships together. 
As for those that endeavoured to come to an actual fight, the 
Romans ran many of them through with their long poles. 
Sometimes the Romans leaped into their ships, with swords 
in their hands, and slew them ; but when some of them met 
the vessels, the Romans caught them by the middle, and de- 
stroyed at once their ships and themselves who were take# 
in them. And for such as were drowning in the sea, if they 
lifted their heads up above the water they were either killed 
by darts, or caught by the vessels ; but if, in the desperate 
case they were ip, they attempted to swim to the enemies. 
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the Roinanfe cut off either their heads or their hands ; and \ 
indeed they were destroyed after various manners everywhere, 
till the rest, being put to flight, were forced to get upon the 
land, while the vessels encompassed them about [on the sea] : 
but as many of these were repulsed when they were getting 
ashore, they were killed by the darts upoif the rake 3 and tho 
Romans leaped out of their vessels, and destroyed a great 
many more Upon the land.: one might then see the lake all 
bloody, and full of dead bodies, for not one of them escaped. 
And a terrible stink, and a very sad sight there was On .the 
following days over that country 3- for as for the shores, they 
were full of shipwrecks* and of dead bodies all swelled ; and 
as the dead bodies were inflamed by the sun, and putrified, 
they corrupted the air, insomuch that the misery was not 
only the object of commiseration to the Jews/but to those 
that hated them, and had been the authors of that misery. 
This was the upshot of the sea-fight. The number of the 
slain, including those that were killed in the city before, was 
six thousand and five hundred. 

10 . After this fight was over, Vespasian sat upon his tri- 
bunal at Taricheae, in order to distinguish the foreigners from 
the old inhabitants ; for those foreigners appear to have 
begun the war. So he deliberated with the other com- 
manders, whether he ought to save those old inhabitants or 
not< And when those commanders alleged that the dismis- 
sion of them would be to his own disadvantage, because, 
when they were onCe set at liberty, they would not be at rest, 
since they would be people destitute of proper habitations, 
and would be able to compel such as they fled to, to fight 
against us, Vespasian acknowledged that they did not deserve 
to be saved, and that if they had leave given them to fly away, 
they would make use of it against those that gave them that 
leave. But still he considered with himself after what 
manner they should be slain # 3 for if he had them slain there, 

* This is the most cruel and barbarous action that Vespasian ever did in. this 
whole war, as he did it with great reluctance also. It was done both after pnblic 
assurance given of sparing the prisoners’ lives, and when all knew and confessed 
that these prisoners were no way guilty of any sedition against the Romans. Nor 
indeed did Titus now give his consent, so far as appears, nor ever act of himsel, 
so barbarously » nay, soon aftecjthis, Titus grew quite weary of shedding blood 
and of punishing the innocent with the guilty, and gave the people of Gischala 
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he suspected the people of the country would thereby be- 
come his enemies ; for that to be sure they would never bear 
it, that so many that had been supplicants to him should be 
killed ; and to offer violence to them, after he had given them 
assurances of their lives, he could not himself bear to do it. 
However, his friends were too hard for him, and pretended 
that nothing against the Jews could be any impiety, and that 
he ought to prefer what was profitable before wtiat was fit to 
be done, where both could not be consistent. So he gave 
them an ambiguous liberty to do as they advised, and per- 
mitted the prisoners to go along no other road than that 
which led to Tiberias only/ So they readily believed wbat 
they desired to be true, and went along securely, with their 
effects, the way which was allowed them, while the Romans 
seized upon all the road that led to Tiberias, that none of 
them might go out of it, and shut them up in the city. Then 
came Vespasian, and ordered them all to stand in the stadium, 
and commanded them to kill the old men, together with the 
others that were useless, who were in number a thousand 
and two hundred. Out of the young men he chose six thou- 
sand of the strongest, and sent them to Nero, to dig through 
the Isthmus, and sold the remainder for slaves, being thirty 
thousand and four hundred, besides such as he made a present 
qf to Agrippa ; for as to those that belonged to his kingdom, 
he gave him leave to do what he pleased with theqj; how- 
ever, the king sold these also for slaves ; but for the rest of 
the multitude, who were Trachonites, and Gaulanites, and of 
Hippos, and some of Gadara, the greatest part of them were 
seditious persons and fugitives, who were of such shameful 
characters that they preferred war before peace. These pri- 
soners were t^iken on the eighth day of the month Gorpiei^s 
[Elul]. " 


leave to keep the Jewish Sabbath, b. rv. ch. H. § 3, 5, in the midst of their siege. 
Nor was Vespasian disposed to do what he did, till his officers persuaded him, and 
that from two principal topics, viz. that nothing could be unjust that was done 
against Jews; and that when both cannot* be consistent, advantage must prevail # 
over justice. — Admirable courtvdoctrines theie \ 
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Containing the Interval of about One Year. 

FROM THE SIEGE OF GAMALA 
TO THE COMING OF TITUS TO BESIEGE JERUSALEM. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Siege and Taking of Gamala. 

% 1. Now all those Galileans who, after the taking of Jota- 
pata, had revolted from the Romans, did, upon the conquest 
of Tarichese, deliver themselves up to them again. And the 
Romans received all the fortresses and the cities, excepting 
Gischala and those that had seized upon mount Tabor; Ga- 
mala also, which is a city over against Tarichese, but on the 
other side of the lake, conspired with them. This city lay 
upon the borders of Agrippa’s kingdom, as also did Sogana 
and Seleucia. And these were both parts of Gaulanitis ; for 
Sogana was a part of that called Upper Gaulanitis, as was 
Gamala of the Lower ; while Seleucia was situated at the lake 
Semechonitis, which lake is thirty furlongs in breadth, and 
sixty in length ; its marshes reach as far as the place Daphne, 
which in other respects is a delicious place, and hath such 
fountains as supply water to what is called Little Jordan, 
under the temple of the golden calf # , where it is sent into 
Great Jordan. Now Agrippa had united Sogana and Se- 
leucia by leagues to himself, at the very beginning of the re- 
volt from the Romans ; yet did not Gamala accede to them, 
but relied upon the difficulty of the place, which was greater 

* Here we have the exact situation of one of Jeroboam's “golden calves,” at the 
exit of little Jordan, into Great Jordan, near a place called Daphne, butof old, Dan. 
See the note on Antiq. b. tin. *1*. viii. $ 2, vol. n. But Reland suspects that even 
here we should read Dan instead of Dapjipe, there being nowhere else any men- 
tion of a plaee called Daphne hereabouts. 
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than that of Jotapata, for it was situated upon a rough ridge 
of a high mountain, with a l&nd of neck in the diddle : where 
it begins to ascend, it lengthens itself, and declines as much 
downward before as behind, insomuch that it is like a camel 
in figure, from whence it is so named, although the people of 
the country do not pronounce it accurately. Both on the side 
and the face there are abrupt parts divided from the rest, 
and ending in vast deep valleys ; yet are the parts behind, 
where they are jqined to the mountain, somewhat easier of 
ascent than the other ; but then the people belonging to the 
’place have cut an oblique ditch here, and made that hard to 
be ascended also. On its acclivity, which is straight, housed 
are built, and those very thick and close to one another. The 
city also hangs so strangely, that it looks as if it would fall 
down upon itself, so sharp is it at the top. It is exposed to 
fhe south ; and its southern mount, which reaches to an im- 
mense height, was in the nature of a citadel to the city ; and 
above that was a precipice, not walled about, but extending 
itself to an immense depth. There Ifras also a spring of 
vtoter within the wall, at the utmost limits of the city. 

2. As this city was naturally hard to be taken, so had Jo- 
sephus, by building a wall about it, made it still stronger, as 
%lso by ditches and mines under ground. The people that 
were in it were made more bold by the nature of the place 
than the people of Jotapata had been, but it had much fewer 
fighting men in it ; and they had such a confidence in the 
situation of the place, that they thought the enemy could 
not be too many for them ; for the city had been filled with 
those that had fled to it for safety, on account of its strength ; 
on which account they had been able to resist those whom 
Agrippa sent to besiege it for seven months together. 

3. But Vespasian removed from Emmaus, where he had 
last pitched his camp before the city Tiberias (now Emmaus, 
if it be interpreted, may be rendered “ a warm bath,” for 
therein is a spring of warm water, useful for healing) and 
came to Gamala ; yet was its situation such that he was not 
able to encompass it all round with soldiers to watch it; but 
where the places were practicable, he sent men to watch it, 
and s.eized upon that mountain which was over it. And as 
the legions, according to their usual custom, were fortifying 
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their camp upon that mountain, he began to cast Up banks at 
the bottom, at the part towards the east, where the highest 
tower of the whole city was, and where the fifteenth legion 
pitched their camp; while the fifth legion did duty over- 
against the midst of the city, and whilst the tenth legion 
filled up the ditches and the valleys. Now at this time it 
was that as king Agrippa was come nigh the walls, and was 
endeavouring to speak to those that were on the walls about 
a surrender, he was hit with a stone on his right elbow by 
one of the slingers; he was then immediately surrounded 
with his own men. But the Romans were excited to set 
About the siege, by their indignation on the king’s account* 
and by their fear on their ow n account, as concluding that 
those men would omit no kinds of barbarity against foreigners 
and enemies, who were so enraged against one of their own 
nation, and one that advised them to nothing but what was 
for their own advantage. 

4. Now when the banks were finished, which was done our 

% 

the sudden, both by the multitude of hands, and by their 
being accustomed to such work, they brought the machines ; 
but Chares and Joseph, who were the most potent men in the 
city, set their armed men in order, though already in a fright, 
because they did not suppose that the city could hold out 
long, since they had not a sufficient quantity either of water, 
or of other necessaries. However, these their leaders en- 
couraged them, and brought them out upon the wall, .and 
for a while indeed they drove away those that were bringing 
the machines; but when those machines threw darts and 
stones at them, they retired into the city : then did the Ro- 
mans bring battering rams to three several places, and made 
the wall shake [and fall]. They then poured in over the parts 
of the wall that were thrown down, with a mighty sound of 
trumpets and noise of armour, and with a shout of the soldiers, 
and brake in by force upon those that were in the city ; but 
these men fell upon the Romans for some time, at their first 
entrance, and prevented their going any farther, and with 
great courage beat them back ; and the Romans were so 
overpowered by the greater multitude of the people, who 
beat them on every side, that they were obliged to run into 
the upper parts of the city. Whereupon the people turned 
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about, and fell upon their enemies, who had attacked them, 
and thrust them down to the lower parts, and as they were 
distressed by the narrowness and difficulty of the place, slew 
them ; and as these Romans could neither beat those back 
that were above them, nor escape the force of their own men 
that were forcing their way forward, they were compelled to 
fly into their enemies’ houses, which were low; but these 
houses being thus full of soldiers, whose weight they could 
not bear, fell down suddenly ; and when one house fell, it 
shook down a great many of those that were under it, as did 
those do to such as were under them. By this means a vast 
number of the Romans perished ; for they were so terribly 
distressed, that although they saw the houses subsiding, they 
were compelled to leap upon the tops of them ; so that a 
great many were ground to powder by these ruins, and a 
great many of those that got from under them lost some of 
their litnbs, but still a greater number were suffocated by the 
dust that arose from those ruins. The people of Gamala 
supposed this to be an assistance afforded them by God, and 
without regarding what damage they suffered themselves, 
they pressed forward, and thrust the enemy upon the tops of 
their houses; and when they stumbled in the sharp and 
narrow streets, and were perpetually tumbling down, they 
threw their stones or darts at thfem, and slew them. Now 
the very ruins afforded them stones enow; and for iron wea- 
pons, the dead men of the enemy’s side afforded them what 
they wanted; for drawing the swords of those that were 
dead, they made use of them to dispatch such as were only 
half dead ; nay, there were a great number who, upon their 
felling down from the tops of the houses, stabbed themselves, 
and died after that manner ; nor indeed was it easy fo.r those 
that were beaten back to fly away ; for they were so unac- 
quainted with the ways, and the dust was so thick, that they 
wandered about without knowing one another, and fell down 
dead among the crowd. 

5. Those therefore that were able to find the ways out of 
the city retired. But now Vespasian always staid among 
those that were hard set ; for he was deeply affected with 
seeing the ruins of the city falling upon his army, and forgot 
to take care of his own preservation. He went up gradually 
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towards the highest parts of the city before he was aware, 
and was left in the midst of dangers, having only a very few 
with him ; for even his son Titus was not with him at that 
time, having been sent into Syria to Mucianus. However, 
he thought it not safe to fly, nor did he esteem it a fit thing 
for him to do ; but calling to mind the actions he had done 
from his youth, and recollecting his courage, as if he had 
been excited by a divine fury, he covered himself and those 
that were with him, with their shields, and formed a testudo 
over both their bodies and their armour, and bore up against 
the enemy’s attack, who came running down from the top of 
the city ; and without showing any dread at the multitude of 
the men or of their darts, he endured all, until the enemy 
took notice of that divine courage that was within him, and 
remitted of their attacks ; and when they pressed less zeal- 
ously upon him, he retired, though without showing his back 
to them till he was gotten out of the walls of the city. Now 
a great number of the Romans fell in this battle, among whom 
was Ebutius, the decurian, a man who appeared not only in 
this engagement, wherein he fell, but everywhere, and in 
former engagements, to be of the truest courage, and one 
that had done very great mischief to the Jews. But there 
was a centurion, whose name was Gallus, who during this 
disorder, being encompassed about, he and ten other soldiers 
privately crept into the house of a certain person, where he 
heard them talking at supper what the people intended to do 
against the Romans, or about themselves (for both the mail 
himself and those with him were Syrians). So he got up in 
the night-time, and cut all their throats, and escaped, to- 
gether with his soldiers, to the Romans, 

6. And now Vespasian comforted his army, which was 
much dejected, by reflecting on their ill success, and because 
they had never before fallen into such a calamity, and besides 
this, because they were greatly ashamed that they had left 
their general alone in great dangers, As to what concerned 
himself, he avoided to say any thing, that he might by no 
means seem to complain of it; but he said that “w>e ought 
t( to bear manfully what usually falls out in w r ar, and this, by 
t( considering what the nature of war is, and how it can 
“ never be that we must conquer without bloodshed on our 
“ own side ; for there stands about us that fortune which is 
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“of its own nature mutable ; that while they had killed so 
“many ten thousands of the Jews, they had now paid their 
“ small share of the reckoning so late ; and as it is the part 
“ of weak people to be too much puffed up with good success, 

“ so is it the part of cowards to be too much affrighted at that 
“which is ill; for; the change from the one to the other is> 
“sudden on both sides; and he is the best warrior who is of* 

H a sober mind under misfortunes, that he may continue in 
“that temper, and cheerfully recover what had been lost 
“formerly; , and as for wh^t had how happened, it wa 5 
“neither owing to their own effeminacy nor to the valour of> 
“the Jews, but the difficulty of the place was the occasion 
“ of their advantage and pf our disappointment. Upon re?t 
“ fleeting on which matter one might blame your zeal as per-' 

“ fectly ungovernable ; for when the enemy had retired to 
“ their highest fastnesses, you ought to have restrained yourr 
“ selves, and not, by presenting yourselves at the top of the' 
M city, to be exposed to dangers ; but upon your fiaving ob- 
“tained the lower parts of the pity, you ought to have pro- 
voked those that had retired thither to a safe and settled 
“ battle ; whereas, in rushing so hastily upon victory, you ; 
“ take no care of your own safety. But this incautiousness 
“ in war,, and this madness of zeal, is not a Roman maxim. 
“While we perform all that We attempt by skill and good 
"order, that procedure is only f the part of barbarians, and is 
“what the Jews chiefly support themselves by. We ought 
“therefore to return to our own virtue, and to be rather 
“ angry than any longer dejected at this unlucky misfortune 5 
"and let every one seek for his own consolation from his 
“ own hand ; for by this means he will avenge those that 
“ have been destroyed, and punish those that have killed them. 
u For myself, I will endeavour, as I have now done, to go 
" first before you against your enemies in every engagement, 
" and to be the last that retires from it.” 

7. So Vespasian encouraged his army by this speech ; but 
for the people of Gamala, it happened that they took cou- 
rage for a little while, upon such great and unaccountable suc- 
cess as they had had . But when they considered with them- 
selves that they had now no hopes of any terms of accommQ- 
dation, and reflecting upon it that they could not get away, 
and that their provisions began already to be short, they 
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were exceedingly cast down, and their courage failed them ; 
yet did they not neglect what might be for their preserva- 
tion, so far as they were able, but the most courageous among 
them guarded those parts of the wall that were beaten down, 
while the more infirm did the same to the rest of the wall 
that still remained round the city* And as the Romans 
raised their banks, and attempted to get into the city a second 
time, a great many of them fled out of the city through im- 
practicable valleys, where no guards were placed, as also 
through subterraneous caverns ; while those that were afraid 
of being caught, and for that reason staid in the city, perished 
for want of food ; for what food they had was brought 
together from all quarters, and reserved for the fighting 
men. 

8. And these were the hard circumstances the people of 
Gamala were in ; but now Vespasian went about other work 
by the by, during this siege, and that was to subdue those 
that had seized upon mount Tabor, a place that lies in the 
middle between the great plain and Scythopolis, whose top 
is elevated as high as thirty furlongs *, and is hardly to be 
ascended on its north side ; its top is a plain of twenty-six 
furlongs, and all encompassed with a wall, Now, Josephus 
erected this so long a wall in forty days* time, and furnished 
it with other materials, and with water from below, for the 
inhabitants only made use of rain-water ; as therefore there 
Was a great multitude of people gotten together upon this 
mountain, Vespasian sent Placidus, with six hundred horse- 
men, thither. Now, as it was impossible for him to ascend 

* These numbers in Josephus of thirty furlongs* ascent to the top of mount Tabor, 
whether we estimate it by winding and gradual, or by perpendicular altitude, and 
of twenty-six furlongs’ circumference upon the top, as also fifteen furlongs for this 
ascent in Polybius, with Geqiinus’s perpendicular altitude of almost fourteen fur- 
longs here noted by Dr. Hudson, do none of them agree with the authentic testi-. 
roony of Mr. Maundre), an eye-witness (page 112) who says he was not an hour, 
in getting up to the top of this mount Taboi, and that the area of the top is an oval 
of a^out two fgrlong* in lenglh, and pne in breadth. So I rather suppose Jose- 
phus wrote three furlongs for the ascent, or altitude, instead of thirty ; and six fur-* 
longs fbr the circumference at the top, instead of twenty-six, — sipce a mountain of 
only three furlongs’ perpendicular altitude may easily require near an hour’s as- 
cent; and the circumference of an oval of the foregoing quantity, is near six furlongs. 
Nor certainly could such a vast circqrnference as twenty furlongs, or three miles' 
and a quarter, at that height be encompassed with a wall, including a trench and other 
fortifications, perhaps those still remaining, ibid, in the small interval of forty days*, 
as Josephus here says they were by himself. 
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the motmtain, lie invited many of them to peace* by the bffet 
of his right hand for their security, and of his intercession fot 
therm Accordingly they came down, but with a treacherous' 
design* as well as he had the like treacherous design upon 
them on the other side ; for Plaeidus 6poke mildly to them, 
as aiming to take them when he got them into the plain ; 
they also came down, as complying with his proposals, but 
it was in order to fall upon him when he was not aWare of it : 
however, Placidus’s stratagem was too hard for theirs ; for 
when the Jews began to fight, he pretended to run away, and 
when they were in pursuit of the Romans^ he enticed them a 
great way along the plain, and then made his horsemen turn 
back ; whereupon he beat them* and slew a great number of 
them, and cut off the retreat of the rest of the multitude, and 
hindered their return. So they left Tabor, and fled to Jenn 
salem, while the people of the country came to terms with 
him, for their water failed them, and so they delivered up the 
mountain and themselves to Plaeidus. 

9* But of the people of Gamaia, those that wete of the 
bolder sort fled away and hid themselves, while the more in- 
firm perished by famine j but the men of war sustained the 
siege till the two-and-twentieth day of the month Hyperbe- 
reteus [Tisri], when three soldiers of the fifteenth legion, 
about the morning-watch, got under a high tower that Was 
near them, and undermined it, without making any noise ; 
nor when they either came to it, which was in the night-time, 
nor when they were under it, did those that guarded it per* 
ceive them. These soldiers then* upon their coming, avoided 
making a noise, and when they had rolled away five of its 
strongest stones, they went away hastily j whereupon the 
tower fell down on a sudden, with £ very great noise, and its 
guard fell headlong with it ; so that those that kept guard at 
other places, were under such disturbance, that they rail 
away ; the Romans also slew many of those that ventured td 
oppose them, among whom was Joseph, who was slain by a 
dart, as he was running away over that part of the Wall that 
was broken down ; but as those that were in the city were 
greatly affrighted at the noise, they ran hither and thither, 
and a great consternation fell upon them, as though all the 
enemy had fallen in at once upon them. Then it was that 
Chares, who was ill, and under the physicians’ hands, gave 
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vp the ghost, the fear he was in greatly contributing to make 
his distemper fatal to him, But the Romans so well remem- 
bered their forhier ill sucoess, that they did not enterthe city 
till the three-and-twentieth day of the foremehtioned month. 
, 10- At which time Titus, who was now returned, out of the 
indignation he had at the destructions the Romans had un- 
dergone while he was absent, took two hundred chosen horse- 
men, and some foot-men with them, and entered without 
noise into the city. Now, as the watch perceived that he 
was coming, they made a noise, and betook themselves to 
their arms ; and as that his entrance was presently known to 
those that were in the city, some of them caught hold of their 
children and their wives, and drew them after them, and fled 
away to the citadel, with lamentations and cries, while others 
of them went to meet Titus, and' were killed perpetually; but 
SO many of them as were hindered from running up to the 
citadel, not knowing what in the world to do, fell among the 
Roman guards, while the groans of those that were killed 
were prodigiously great everywhere, and the blood ran down 
over all the lower parts of the city, from the upper. But 
then Vespasian himself came to his assistance against those 
that had fled to the citadel, and brought his whole army with 
him ; now this upper part of the city was every way rocky, 
and difficult of ascent, and elevated to a vast altitude, and 
very full of people on all sides, and encompassed with pre- 
cipices, whereby the Jews cut off those that came up to them, 
and did much mischief to others by their darts and the large 
stones which they rolled down upon them, while they were 
themselves so high that the enemy’s darts could hardly reach 
them. However, there arose such a divine storm against 
them as was instrumental to their destruction ; this carried 
the Roman darts upon them, and made those which they 
threw return back, and drove them obliquely away from 
them : nor could the Jews indeed stand upon their precipices, 
by reason of the violence of the wind, having nothing that 
was stable to stand upon, nor could they see those that were 
ascending up to them ; so the Romans got up and surrounded 
them, and some they slew before they could defend them- 
selves, and others as they were delivering up themselves; 
and the remembrance of those that were slain at their former 
entrance into the city increased their rage ag&insttbem now; 
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a great number also of those that were surrounded on every 
side, and despaired of escaping, threw their children and 
their wives, and themselves also, down the precipices, into 
the valley beneath, which, near the citadel, had been dug 
hollow to a vast depth ; but so it happened, that the anger of 
the Romans appeared not to be so extravagant as was the 
madness of those that were now taken, while the Romans 
slew but four thousand, whereas the number of those that had 
thrown themselves down was found to be five thousand : nor 
did any one escape except two women, who were the daughters 
of Philip, and Philip himself was the son of a certain eminent 
man called Jacimus, who had been general of king Agrippa’s 
army ; and these did therefore escape, because they lay con- 
cealed from the rage of the Romans when the city was taken ; 
for otherwise they spared not so much as the infants, of whom 
many were flung down by them from the citadel. And thus 
wasGamala taken on the three-and-twentieth day of the month 
Hyperbereteus [Tisri], whereas the city had first revolted on 
the four-and-twentieth day of the month Gorpieus [Elul], 


CHAPTER II. 

The Surrender of the small City of Gischala ; 

John flies from it to Jerusalem . 

§ 1. Now, no place of Galilee remained to be taken but the 
small city of Gischala, whose multitude yet were desirous of 
peace ; for they were generally husbandmen, and always ap- 
plied themselves to cultivate the fruits of the earth. How- 
ever, there were a great number that belonged to a band of 
robbers, that were already corrupted, and had crept in among 
them, and some of the governing part of the citizens were 
sick of the same distemper. It w r as John, the son of a certain 
man whose name was Levi, that drew them into this rebellion, 
and encouraged them in it. He was a cunning knave, and of 
a temper that could put on various shapes ; very rash in ex- 
pecting great things, and very sagacious in bringing about 
what he hoped for. It was known to every body that he was 
fbnd of war, in order to thrust himself into authority ; and 
the seditious part of the people of Gischala were under his 
management, by whose means the populace, who seemed 
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r«ady to send ambassadors in order to a surrender, waited for 
the coining of the Romans in battle array. Vespasian sent 
against them Titus, with a thousand horsemen, but withdrew 
the tenth legion to Scythopolis, while be returned to Cesarea, 
with the two other legions, that he might allow them to re- 
fresh themselves after their long and hard campaign, think- 
ing withal that the plenty which was in those cities would 
improve their bodies and their spirits, against the difficulties 
they were to go through afterwards ; for he saw there would 
be occasion for great pains about Jerusalem, which was not, 
yet taken, because it was the royal city,, and the principal 
city of the whole nation ; and because those that had run. 
away from the war in other places got all together thither. 
It was also naturally strong* and the walls that were built 
round it made him not a little concerned about it. More- 
over, he esteemed the men that were in it to be so courageous 
and bold, that even without the consideration of the walls, 
it would be hard to subdue them ; for which reason he took 
care of and exercised his soldiers beforehand for the work, a& 
they do wrestlers before they begin their undertaking. 

2. Now Titus, as he rode up to Gischala, found it would 
be easy for him to take the city upon the first onset ; but 
knew withal, that if he took it by force, the multitude would 
be destroyed by the soldiers without mercy. (Now he was 
already satiated with the shedding of blood, and pitied the 
major part, who would then perish* without distinction, to-, 
gether with the guilty.) So he was rather desirous the city 
might be surrendered up to him on terms. Accordingly, 
when he saw the wall full of those men that were of the cor- 
rupted party, he said to them, — That he could not but 
wonder what it was they depended on, when they alone staid 
to fight the Romans, after every other city was taken by 
them ; especially when they have seen cities much better 
foitified than theirs is, overthrown by a single attack upon 
them ; while as many as have entrusted themselves to the 
security of the Romans’ right hands, which he now offers to 
them, without regarding their former insolence, do enjoy 
their own possessions in safety ; for that while they had 
hopes of recovering their liberty, they might be pardoned ; 
but that their continuance still in their opposition, when they 
•aw that to be impossible, was inexcusable ; for that, if they 
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will not comply with such humane offers, and right hands for 
security, they should have experience of such a war as would 
spare nobody, and should soon be made sensible that their 
wall would be but a trifle, when battered by the Roman ma- 
chines ; in depending on which, they demonstrate themselves 
to be the only Galileans that were no better than arrogant 
slaves and captives. 

3. Now none of the populace durst not only make a reply, 
but durst not so much as get upon the wall, for it was all 
taken up by the robbers, who were also the guard at the 
gates, in order to prevent any of the rest from going out/ in 
order to propose terms of submission, and from receiving any 
of the horsemen into the city. But John returned TituS this 
answer, — That for himself he was content to hearken to his 
proposals, and that he would either persuade or force those 
that refused them. Yet he said, that Titus ought to have 
such regard to the Jewish law, as to grant them leave to cele- 
brate that day, which was the seventh day of the week, on 
which it was unlawful not only to remove their arms, but even 
to treat of peace also ; and that even the Romans were not 
ignorant how the period of the seventh day was among them 
a cessation from all labours and that lie who should compel 
them to transgress the law about that day, would be equally 
guilty with those that were compelled to transgress it : and 
that this delay could be of no disadvantage to him ; for why 
should any body think of doing any thing in the night, un- 
less it was to fly away ? which he might prevent by placing 
his camp round about them : and that they should think it 
a great point gained, if they might not be obliged to trans- 
gress the laws of their country > and that it would be a right 
thing for him, who designed to grant them peace, without 
their expectation of such a favour, to preserve the laws of 
those they saved inviolable. Thus did this man put a trick 
upon Titus, not so much out of regard to the seventh day as 
to his own preservation, for he was afraid lest he should be 
quite deserted if the city should be taken, and had his hopes 
of life in that night, and in his flight therein. Now this was 
the work of God, who therefore preserved this John, that he 
might bring on the destruction of Jerusalem ; as also it was 
his work that Titus was prevailed with by this pretence for a 
del^y, and that he pitched his camp farther off the city at 
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CydeSsa. This Cydessa was a strong mediterranean village 
of the Tyrians, which always hated and made war against the 
Jews ; it had also a great number of inhabitants, and was 
well fortified; which made it a proper place for such as were 
enemies to the Jewish nation. 

4. Now, in the night-time, when John saw that there was 
no Roman guard about the city, he seized the opportunity 
directly, and, taking with him not only the armed men that 
were about him, but a considerable number of those that had 
little to do, together with their families, he fled to Jerusalem. 
And indeed, though the man was making haste to get away, 
and was tormented with fears of being a captive, or of losirtg 
liis life, yet did he prevail with himself to take out of the 
city along with him a multitude of women and children, as 
far as twenty furlongs ; but there he left them as he proceeded 
farther on his journey, where those that were left behind made 

sad lamentations; for the farther every one was come from 
his own people, the nearer they thought themselves to be to 
their enemies. They also affrighted themselves with this 
thought, that those who would carry them into captivity were 
just at hand, and still turned themselves back at the mere 
noise they made themselves in this their hasty flight, as if 
those from whom they fled w£re just upon them. Many also 
of them missed their ways ; and the earnestness of such as 
aimed to outgo the rest, threw down many of them. And in- 
deed there was a miserable destruction made of the women 
and children ; while some of them took courage to call their 
husbands and kinsmen back, and to beseech them, with the 
bitterest lamentations, to stay for them; but John’s exhort- 
ation, who cried out to them to save themselves, and fly away, 
prevailed. He said also, that if the Romans should seize 
upon those whom they left behind, they would be revenged on 
them for it. So this multitude that ran thus away was dis- 
persed abroad, according as each of them was able to run, 
Qne faster or slower than another. 

5. Now on the next day Titus came to the wall, to make the 
agreement; whereupon the people opened their gates to him, 
and came out to him, with their children and wives, and made 
acclamations of joy to him, as to one that had been their 
benefactor, and had delivered the city out of custody ; they 
also informed him of John’s flight, and besought him to spare 
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them, and to come in and bring the rest of those that were for 
innovations to punishment ; but Titus, not so much regarding 
the supplications of the people, sent part of his horsemen to 
pursue after John, but they could not overtake him, for he 
was gotten to Jerusalem before ; they also slew six thousand 
of the women and children who went out with him ; but re- 
turned back and brought with them almost three thousand. 
However, Titus was greatly displeased that he had not been 
able to bring this John, who had deluded him, to punishment ; 
yet he had captives enough, as well as the corrupted part of 
the city, to satisfy his anger, when it missed of John. So 
he entered the city in the midst of acclamations of joy ; and 
whenhe had given orders to the soldiers to pull down a small 
part of the wall, as of a city taken in war, he repressed those 
that had disturbed the city rather by threatenings than by 
executions ; for he thought that many would accuse innocent 
persons, out of their animosities and quarrels, if he should 
attempt to distinguish those that were worthy of punishment 
from the rest ; and that it was better to let a guilty person 
alone in his fears, than to destroy with him any one that did 
not deserve it ; for that probably such a one might be taught 
prudence, by the fear of the punishment he had deserved, 
and have a shame upon him for his former offences, when he 
had been forgiven ; but that the punishment of such as have 
been once put to death could never be retrieved. However, 
he placed a garrison in the city for its security, by which 
means he should restrain those that were for innovations, and 
should leave those that were peaceably disposed in greater 
security ; and thus was all Galilee taken, but this not till 
after it had cost the Romans much pains before it could b£ 
taken by them. 


CHAPTER III. 

Concerning John of Gischala. Concerning the Zealots , and the 
High Priest Ananns ; as also hozc the Jews raised Seditions 
one against another [in Jerusalem ]. 

§ 1. Now, upon John’s entry into Jerusalem, the whole body 
of the people were in an uproar, and ten thousand of them 
crowded about every one of the fugitives that were come to 
them, and inquired of them what miseries had happened 
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abroad, when their breath was so short, and hot> and quick; 
that of itself it declared the great distress they were in ; yet 
did they talk big under their misfortunes, and pretended to 
say that they had not fled away from the Romans, but came 
thither in order to fight them with less hazard ; for that it 
would be an unreasonable and a fruitless thing for them to 
expose themselves to desperate hazards about Gischala, and 
such weak cities* whereas they ought to lay up their weapons 
and their zeal, and reserve it for their metropolis ; but when 
they related to them the taking of Gischala, and their decent 
departure, as they pretended, from that place, many of the 
people understood it to be no better than a flight; and espe- 
cially when the people were told of those that were made 
captives, they were in great confusion, and guessed those 
things to be plain indications that they should be taken also ; 
but for John, he was very little concerned for those whom 
he had left behind him, but went about among all the people 
and persuaded them to go to war, by the hopes he gave them. 
He affirmed that the affairs of the Romans were in a weak 
condition, and extolled his own power. He also jested upon 
the ignorance of the unskilful, as if those Romans, although 
they should take to themselves wings, could never fly over 
the wall of Jerusalem, who found such great difficulties in 
taking the villages of Galilee, and had broken their engines 
of war against their walls. 

2. These harangues of John corrupted a great part of the 
young men, and puffed them up for the war ; but as to the 
mote prudent part, and those in years, there was not a man 
of them but foresaw what was coming, and made lamentation 
on that account, as if the city was already undone, and in 
- this confusion were the people ; but then it must be observed, 
that the multitude that came out of the country were at dis- 
cord before the. Jerusalem sedition began ; for Titus went 
from Gischala to Cesarea; and Vespasian from Cesarea to 
Jamnia and Azotus, and took them both ; and when he had 
put garrisons into them he came back with a great number of 
the people, who were come over to him, upon his giving them 
his right hand for their preservation. There were besides 
disorders and civil wars in every city; and all those that were 
at quiet from the Romans turned their hands one against 
another. There was also a bitter contest between those that 
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were fond of war, and those that were desirous for peace. At 
the first this quarrelsome temper caught hold of private fa- 
milies, whb could not agree among themselves ; after which 
those people that were the dearest to one another, brake 
through all restraints with regard to each other, and every 
one associated with those of his own opinion, and began 
already to stand i ti opposition one to another ; so that sedi- 
tions arose everywhere, while those that were for innovations, 
and were desirous of war, by their youth and boldness were 
too hard for the aged and the prudent men 5 and, in the first 
place, all the people of every place betook themselves to 
rapine ; after which they got together in bodies, in order to 
rob the people of the country, insomuch that for barbarity 
and iniquity those of the same nation did no way differ from 
the Romans ; nay, it seemed to be a much lighter thing to 
be ruined by the Romans than by themselves. 

3. Now the Roman garrisons, which guarded the cities, 
partly outof their uneasiness to take such trouble upon them, 
and partly out of the hatred they bare to the Jewish nation, 
did little or nothing towards relieving the miserable, till the 
captains of these troops of robbers, being satiated with 
rapines in the country, got all together from all parts, and 
became a band of wickedness, and all together crept into 
Jerusalem, which was now become a city without a governor, 
and, as the ancient custom was, received without distinction 
all that belonged to their nation ; and these they then re- 
ceived, because all men supposed that those who came so 
fast into the city, came out of kindness, and for their assist- 
ance, although these very men, besides the seditions they 
raised, were otherwise the direct cause of the city*s destruc- 
tion also ; for as they were an unprofitable and a useless 
multitude, they spent those provisions beforehand, which 
might otherwise have been sufficient for the fighting men. — 
Moreover, besides the bringing on the war, they were the oc- 
casions of sedition and famine therein. 

4. There were besides these, other robbers that came out 
of the country, and came into the city, and joining to them 
those that were worse than themselves, omitted no kind of 
barbarity ; for they did not measure their courage by their 
rapines and plunderings only, but proceeded as far as murder^ 
jng men ; and this not in the night-time or privately* or with 
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regard to ordinary men, but did it openly in the day-time, 
and began with the most eminent persons in the city ; for 
the first man they meddled with was Antipas, one of the 
royal lineage, and the most potent man in the whole city, in«* 
somuch that the public treasures were committed to his care: 
him they took and confined, as they did in the next place to 
Levias, a person of great note, with Sophas, the son of 
Raguel; both whom were of royal lineage also. And besides 
these, they did the same to the principal men of the country. 
This caused a terrible consternation among the people ; and 
every one contented himself with taking care of his own 
safety, as they would do if the city had been taken in war. 

5. But these were not satisfied with the bonds into whicfy 
they had put the men forementioned ; nor did they think it 
safe for them to keep them thus in custody long, since they 
were men very powerful, and had numerous families of their 
own that were able to avenge them. Nay, they thought the 
very people would perhaps be so moved at these unjust pro ? 
ceedings, as to rise in a body against them : it was therefore 
resolved to have them slain. Accordingly, they sent- one 
John, who was the most bloody-minded of them all, to do 
that execution: this man was also called “ the son of 
Dorcas in the language of our country. Ten more meii 
went along with him into the prison, with their swords drawn, 
and so they cut the throats of those that were in custody 
there. The grand lying pretence these men made for so 
flagrant an enormity was this, That these men had had con- 
ferences with the Romans for a surrender of Jerusalem to 
them ; and so they said they had slain only such as were 
traitors to their common liberty. Upon the whole, they 
grew the more insolent upon this bold prank of theirs, as 
though they had been the benefactors and saviours of the city. 

6. Now, the people were come to that degree of meanness 
and fear, and these robbers to that degree of madness, that 

these last took upon them to appoint high priests +. So when 

$ 

* This name Dorcas in Greek, was Tabitha in Hebrew or Syriac, as Acts ix. 36 . 
Accordingly, some of the manuscripts set it down here Tabetha or Tabeta. Nor 
can the context in Josephus be made out but by supposing the reading to have 
been this : " The son of Tabitha ; which, in the language of our country, denotes 
Dorcas,” [or a doe]. 

t Here we may discover the utter disgrace and ruin of the high priesthood 
among the Jews, when undeserving, ignoble, and vile persons were advanced to 
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they had disannulled the succession, according to those fa- 
milies out of whom the high priests used to be made, they 
ordained certain unknown and ignoble persons for that office, 
that they might have their assistance in their wicked under-, 
takings ; for such as obtained this highest of all honours, 
without any desert, were forced to comply with those that 
bestowed it on them. They also set the principal men at 
variance one with another, by several sorts of contrivances 
and tricks, and gained the opportunity of doing what they 
pleased, by the mutual quarrels of those who might have 
obstructed their measures ; till at length, when they were 
satiated with the unjust actions they had done towards men, 
they transferred their contumelious behaviour to God him- 
self, and came into the sanctuary with polluted feet. 

7. And now the multitude were going to rise against them 
already ; for ^nanus, the ancientest of the high priests, per- 
suaded them to it. He was a very prudent man, and had 
perhaps saved the city if he could have escaped the hand^ 
of those that plotted against him. Those men made thq 
temple of God a strong hold for them, and a place whither 
they might resort, in order to avoid the troubles they feared 
from the people ; the sanctuary was now become a refuge, 
and a shop of tyranny. They also mixed jesting among thq 
miseries they introduced, which was more intolerable than 
yrhat they did ; for, in order to try what surprise the people 
would be under, and how far their own power extended, they 
undertook to dispose of the high priesthood by casting lot^ 
for it, whereas, as we have said already, it was to descend 
by succession in a family. The pretence they made for this 
strange attempt was an ancient practice, while they said that 
of old it was determined Jby lot ; but in truth, it was no better 
than a dissolution of an undeniable law, and a cunning con- 
trivance to seize upon the government, derived from those that 
presumed to appoint governors as they themselves pleased. 

that office by the seditious j which sort of high priests, as Josephus well remarks 
here, were thereupon obliged to comply with and assist those that advanced them 
in their impious practices. The names of these high priests, or rather ridiculous 
and profane persons, were Jesus the son of Damneus, Jesus the son of Gamaliel; 
Matthias the son of Theophilus, and that prodigious ignoramus Phannias, the son 
of Samuel $ all whom we shall meet with in Josephus’s future history of this war ;f 
nor do we meet with any other so much as pretended high priest after Phannias, 
till Jerusalem was taken and destroyed. 
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8. Hereupon they sent for one of the pontifical tribes. 
Which is called Eniachim *, and cast ldts which of it should 
be the high priest. By fortune, the lot so fell as to demon- 
strate their iniquity after the plainest manner, for it fell upon 
one whose name was Phannias, the son of Samuel, ot the 
village Aphtha. He was a man not only unworthy of the 
high priesthood, but that did not well know what the high 
priesthood was ; such a mere rustic was he I yet did they hale 
this man, without his own consent, out of the country, as if 
they w r ere acting a play upon the stage, and adorned him 
with a counterfeit face j they also put upon him the sacred 
garments, and upon every occasion instructed him what he 
was to do. This horrid piece of wickedness was sport and 
pastime with them, but occasioned the other priests, who at a 
distance saw their law made a jest of, to shed tears, and sorely 
lament the dissolution of suoh a sacred dignity. 

9. And now the people could no longer bear the insolence 
of this procedure, but did altogether run zealously, in order to 
overthrow that tyranny ; and indeed they were Gorian the 
son of Josephus, and Symeon the son of Gamaliel +, who en- 
couraged them, by going up and down when they were as- 
sembled together in crowds, and as they saw them alone, to 
bear no longer, but to inflict punishment upon these pests 
and plagues of their freedom, and to purge the temple of 
these bloody polluters of it. The best-esteemed also of the 
high priests, Jesus the son of Gamalas, and Ananus the son 
of Ananus, when they were at their assemblies, bitterly re- 
proached the people for their sloth, and excited them against 
the zealots ; for that was the name they went by, as if they 
were zealous in good undertakings, and were not rather 
zealous in the worst actions, and extravagant in them be- 
yond the example of others. 

« This tribe or coarse of the high priests, or priests here calledEniakim, seems to 
the learned Mr. Lowth, one well versed in Josephus, to be that in 1 Chron. xxiv. 12, 
« the course of Jakim,” where some copies have “ the course of Eliakim and \ 
think this to be by no means an improbable conjecture. 

t This Symeon, the son of Gamaliel, is mentioned as the president of the Jewish 
sanhedrim, and one that perished in the destruction of Jerusalem, by the Jewish 
rabbins, os Reland observes on t,bis place. He also tells us that those rabbins men- 
tion one Jesus the son of Gamala, as once a high priest, — but this long before the 
destruction of Jerusalem ; so that if he were the same person with this Jesus the 
ion of Gamala, in Josephus, he must have lived to be very old, or they have heei^ 
yery bad chronologei s. 
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10. ' And now/ wheh the multitude Were gotten together to* 
an assembly, and every one was in indignation at these men’s 
seizing upon the sanctuary, at their rapine and murders* but 
had not yet begun their attacks upon them (the reason of 
which was tbife, -r- that they imagined it to be a difficult, thing 
to suppress these zealots, as indeed the case was) Anantis 
stood mtbh nlidst of them* and casting his eyes frequently 
at the temple* and having a flood of tears in his eyes* he 
said, — “ Certaihly, it had bteu: good for me to die before I 
“ had seenvthe {house of God full of so manyttboihinations, or 
“ these sacred places that ought not to be trodden upon *at 
“ random, ;filled with the feet of these blood^shedding villains 'i, 
“yet. do I, who am clothed with the vestmentssof the high 
“ J>riostho0d*i hnd am called by that most venerable name (of 
“ high priest]* tfttill live, and am but too fond of living, and 
cannot e&dtuce to undergo a death which would be the 
“ glory of niy old age; and if I werfe the only person con-^ 
“ cemed* and* as it Were* in a desert, I would give up my life, 
“ and that alone, for God's sake ; ,for to what purpose is it to 
“ live among; a people insensible of their calamities, and 
“ where there is no notion remaining of any remedy for the 
“ miseries that are upon them ? for when yon are seized upon, 
“ you bear it!: and when you are beaten, yon are silent ! and 
“whendha people are murdered, nobody dare so much as 
“tend mot augroan openly! O bitter tyranny that we ard 
“under! iBniwJiy do I complain of the tyrants? Was it 
“ not yoi^/and your sufferance of them, that have nourished 
“ them ? Was it not you that overlooked those that first of 
“ all got together, for they were then but a few, and by your 
“ silence made them gtow to be many $ and by cOnniving at 
“ them when they took arms, in effect armed them against 
“yourselves? You ought to-have then prevented their first 
“ attempts, when they fell a reproaching your relations ; but 
“ by neglecting that care in time, you have encouraged these 
“wretches to plunder mem When houses Were pillaged; 
“ nobody said a word, which was the occasion why they car- 
“ tied off the owners of those houses ; and when they were 
“ drawn through the midst of the city, nobody came to their 
“ assistance. They then proceeded to put those whom you 
“ have, betrayed into their hands, into bonds. I do not say 
vol< iv* : / , . . Q 
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tf how many, and of what characters those men were whom 

* they thus served, but certainly they were such as were ac* 
" cused by none, and condemned by none ; and sinpe nobody 
“ succoured them when they were in bonds, the consequence 
44 was, that you saw the same persons slain. We have seen 
“ this also ; so that still the best of the herd of brute animals; 
“ ad it were, have been still led to be sacrificed, whfen yet no* 
44 body said one word, or moved his right hand fQr their pre+ 
44 serration. Will you bear, therefore, will you bear to see 
44 your sanctuary trampled on ? and will you lay steps fo t 
“ these profane wretches, upon which they may mount td 
44 higher degrees of insolence? Will you not pluck themt 
44 down from their exaltation? for even by this time, they 
44 had proceeded to higher enormities, if they had been abld 
u to overthrow any thing greater than the sanctuary. They 
44 hare seized upon the strongest place of the whole city; yoii 
ft may call it the temple, if you please, though it be like ft 
“ citadel or fortress. Now, while you have tyranny in so 
44 great a degree walled in, and see your enemies over yout 
f < heads, to what purpose is it to take counsel ? and what havd 
44 you to support your minds withal ? Perhaps you may wait 

* for the Romans, that they may protect our holy places : are 
41 out matters then brought to that pass ? and are we come to 
44 that degree of misery, that our enemies themselves are ex- 
44 peoted to pity us ? O wretched creatures ! will not you rise 
44 up, and turn upon those that strike you ? which you may 
44 observe in wild beasts themselves, that they wilt avenge 
44 themselves on those that strike them. Will you not call td 
44 mind, every one of you, the calamities you yourselves havd 
44 suffered? nor lay before your eyes what afflictions you your- 
4 4 selves have undergone ? and will not such things sharpest 
44 your souls to revenge ? Is therefore that most honourable 
44 and most natural of our passions utterly lost, I mean thd 
44 desire of liberty ? Truly, we are in love with slavery, and in 
44 love with those that lord it over us, as if we had received 
44 that principle of subjection from our ancestors}! yet did 
44 they undergo many and great wars for the sake of liberty; 

* nor were they so far overcome by the power of the Egyp^ 
44 tians, or the MeSes, but that they still did what they thought 
« fit, notwithstanding their commands to the contrary. And 
44 what occasion is there now for a war with die Romans?' (1 
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11 meddle not with determining whether it be an advantage* 
“ oo8 and profitable war or not.) What pretence is there for 
“it? Is it not that we may enjoy our liberty ? Besides, shall 
■“ we not bear the lords of the habitable earth to be lords over 
“ us, and yet bear tyrants of our own country ? Although I 
“ must say that submission to foreigners may be borne, be* 
f* cause fortune hath already doomed us to it, while submis* 
“ sion to wicked people of our own nation is. too unmanly, 
“ and brought upon us by our own consent. However, since 
ft I have bad occasion to mention the Romans, I will not con- 
“ ceal a thing that, as I am speaking, comes into toy mind, 
“ and a&ects me considerably ; — it is this, that though we 
“ should be taken by them (God forbid the event should be 
“ so I) yet we can undergo nothing that will be harder to be 
“ borne than what these men have already brought upon us. 
“ How then can we avoid shedding of tears, when we see the 
Roman donations in our temples, while we withal see those 
“ of our own nation taking our spoils, and plundering our 
“ glorious metropolis, and slaughtering our men, from which 
“ enormities those Romans themselves would have abstained ? 
i( to see those Romans never going beyond the bounds allotted 
“ to profane persons, nor venturing to break in upon any of 
“ our sacred customs ; nay, having a horror on their minds 
“ when they view at a distance those sacred walls, while some 
“that have been born in this very country, and brought up. in 
“ our customs, and called Jews, do walk about in the midst of 
“ the holy places, at the very time when their hands are still 
H warm with the slaughter of their own countrymen. Besides, 
“ can any one be afraid of a war abroad, and that with sueh 
M as will have comparatively much greater moderation than 
“ our own people have? For truly, if we may suit our words 
“ to things they represent, it is probable one may hereafter 
“ find the Romans to be the supporters of our laws, and those 
u within ourselves the subverters of them. And now I am 
“ persuaded that every one of you here comes satisfied be- 
“ fore I speak, that these overthrowers of our liberties deserve 
“ to be destroyed, and that nobody can so much as devise a 
u punishment that they have not deserved by what they have 
“ done, and that you are all provoked against them by those 
“ their wicked actions, whence you have suffered so greatly. 
“ But perhaps many of you are affrighted at the multitude of 

o 2 
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“ those zealots, and at their audaciousness* as well as at the 
44 advantage they have over us in their being higher in pltfce 
44 than we are ; for these circumstances, as they have been 
4t occasioned by your negligence, so will they become still 
41 greater by being still longer neglected ; for their multitude 
“ is every day augmented, by every ill man’s running away to 
u those that are like to themselves, and their audaciousness 
“ is therefore inflamed, because they tpeet with no obstruc- 
44 tion to their designs. And for their higher place, they will 
il make use of it for engines also, if we give them time to do 
“ so { but be assured of this, that if we go up to fight them, 
44 they will be made tamer by their own consciences, and what 

advantages they have in the height of their situation, they 
44 will lose by the opposition of their reason; perhaps also 
— God himself, who hath been affronted by them, wHl make 
44 what they throw at us return against themselves, and these 
44 impious wretches^ will be killed by their own darts : let us 
44 but make our appearance before them, and they will come 
44 to nothing. However, it is a right thing, if them should 
44 be any danger in the attempt, to die before these holy gates, 
44 and to spend our very lives, if not for the sake of Our chil- 
“ dren and wives, yet for God’s sake and for the sake of his 
44 sanctuary. I will assist you, both with my counsel and 
4C with my hand ; nor shall any sagacity of ours be wanting 
44 for your support; nor shall you see that I will be sparing of 
44 my body neither:” 

11. By these motives Ananus encouraged the multitude to 
go against the zealots, although he knew how difficult itwould 
be to disperse them, because of their multitude, and their 
youth, and the courage of their souls ; but chiefly because of 
their consciousness of what they had done, since they would 
not yield, as not so much as hoping for pardon at the last for 
those their enorprities. However, Ananus resolved to under- 
go whatever sufferings might come upon him, rather than 
overlook things, now they were in such great confusion. So 
the multitude cried out to him to lead them on against those 
whom he had described in his exhortation to them; and every 
one of them was most readily disposed to run any hazard 
whatsoever on that account. 

12. Now while Ananus was choosing out his men, and put- 
ting those that were proper for his purpose in array for fight- 
ing, the zealots got information of his undertaking (for there 
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were some who went to them, and told them all that the people 
were doing) and were irritated at it ; and leaping out of the 
temple iaqrowds, and by parties, spared none whom they met 
with. Upon this, Ananus got the popnlade together on the 
sudden, who were .more numerous indeed than the zealots, 
but inferior ? to them in arms, because they had not been re- 
gularly put into array for fighting: but the alacrity that every 
body showed, supplied all their defects on both sides, the v 
citizens taking up so great a passion as was stronger than 
arms, and deriving adegree of courage from the temple, more 
forcible than auy multitude whatsoever; and indeed these 
citizens thought it was not possible for them to dwell in the 
city, unless they could cut off the robbers that were in it. The 
zealots also thought that unless they prevailed, there would 
be no punishment so bad, but it would be inflicted on them. 
So their conflicts were conducted by their passions ; and at 
the first they only cast stones at each other in the city, and 
before the temple, and threw their javelins at a distance ; but 
when either of them were too hard for the other, they made 
use of their swords ; and great slaughter was made on both 
sides, and a great number were wounded. As for the dead 
bodies of the people, their relations carried them out to their 
own bouses ; but when any of the zealots were wounded, he 
went up into the. temple, and defiled that sacred floor with his 
blood, insomuch that one may say it was their blood alone 
tfiat polluted our sanctuary. Now in these conflicts the rob- 
bers always sallied out of the temple, and were too hard for 
their enemies ; but the populace grew very angry, and became 
more and more numerous, and reproached those that gave 
back, and those behind would not afford room to those that 
were going off, but forced them on again, till at length they 
made their whole body to turn against their adversaries, and 
the robbers could no longer oppose them, but were forced 
gradually to retire into the temple ; when Ananus and his 
party fell into it at the same time together with them # . This 

* It is worth noting here, that this Ananus, the best of the Jew s at this time, and 
the high priest, who was so very uneasy at the profanation of the Jewish courts of 
the temple by the zealots, did not however scruple the profanation of the “ court 
of the Gentiles;” as in our Saviour’s days it was very much profaned by the Jews, 
and made a market-place, nay, a “den of thieves,” without scruple, Mat.xxi. 1 2* 1.3; 
Mark xi, 15. 16; *17. Accordingly Josephus himself, when be speaks of the two u\- 
npr courts, calls them both ayut r or holy places . ; but, so far as I remember, never 
gives that character of the court of the Gentiles. See b. v. cli. ix. $ 2. 
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horribly affrighted the robbers, because it deprived them of 
the first court ; so they fled into the inner court immediately, 
mid shut the gates. Now, Ananus did not think fit to make 
any attaek against the holy gates, although the other threw 
their stones and darts at them from above. He also deemed 
it unlawful to introduce the multitude into that court before 
they were purified ; he therefore chose out of them all by lot, 
six thousand armed men, and placed them as guards in the 
cloisters ; so there was a succession of such guards one after 
another, and every one was forced to attend in his course ; 
although many of the chief of the city were dismissed by 
those that then took on them the government, upon their 
hiring some of the poorer sort, and sending them to keep the 
guard in their stead, 

13. Now it was John who, as we told you, ran away from 
Gischala, and was the occasion of all these being destroyed. 
He was a man of great craft, and bore about him in his soul 
a strong passion after tyranny, and at a distance was the ad- 
viser in these actions ; and indeed at this time he pretended 
to be of the people’s opinion, and went all about with 
Ananus when he consulted the great men every day, and in 
the night-time also when he went round the watch ; but he 
divulged their secrets to the zealots ; and every thing that the 
people deliberated about was by his means known to their 
enemies, even before it had been well agreed upon by them- 
selves ; and by way of contrivance how he might not be 
brought into suspicion, he cultivated the greatest friendship 
possible with Ananus, and with the chief of the people ; yet 
did this overdoing of his turn against him, for he flattered 
them so extravagantly, that he was but the more suspected ; 
and his constant attendance everywhere, even when he was 
not invited to be present, made him strongly suspected of 
betraying their secrets to the enemy ; for they plainly per- 
ceived that they understood all the resolutions taken against 
them at their consultations. Nor was there any one whom 
they had so much reason to suspect of that discovery as this 
John; yet was it not easy to get quit of him, so potent was 
he grown by his wicked practices. He was also supported 
by many of those eminent men, who were to be consulted 
upon all’ considerable affairs; it was therefore thought rea- 
sonable t? oblige him to give them assurance of his gpod-wilt 
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upon oath : accordingly John took such as oath readily, that 
he Would be on the people’s side, and would not betray any 
of their counsels or practices to their enemies, and would 
assist them in overthrowing those that attacked thetm, and 
that both by his hand and his advicei. So Ananas and his 
party believed his oath, and did now receive him to tbei? 
consultations without farther suspicion ; nay, so for did they 
believe him, that they sent him as their ambassador into the 
temple to the zealots, with proposals of accommodation; for 
they were very desirous to avoid the pollution of the temple 
as much as they possibly could, and that no one of theif na*r 
tion should be slain therein. 

14. Butnow this John, as if his oath had bOen made to thto 
zealots, and for confirmation of his good-vrill to them# and 
not against thetn, went into' the temple, and stood in the 
midst of them, and spake as follows — That he had run_ 
many hazards on their account, and in order to kt then; 
know of every thing that was secretly contrived against them 
by Ananus and his party ; but that both he and they should 
be cast into the most imminent danger, unless some provi- 
dential assistance were afforded them ; for that Ananus made 
no longer delay, but had prevailed with the people to send 
ambassadors to Vespasian, to invite him to come presently 
and take the city ; and that he had appointed a fast for the 
next day against them, that they might obtain admission 
into the temple on a religious account, or gam it by force, 
and fight with them there ; that he did not see how long 
they could either endure a siege, or how they could fight 
against so many enemies. He added farther, that it was by 
the providence of God he was himself sent an ambassador 
to them for an accommodation ; for that Ananus did there- 
fore offer them such proposals, that he might come upon 
them when they were unarmed : that they ought to choose 
one of these two methods ; either to intercede with those that 
guarded them* to save their lives, or to provide some foreign 
assistance for themselves ; that if they fostered themselves 
with the hopes of pardon, in case they were subdued* they 
had forgotten what desperate things they had done, or could 
suppose, that as soon as the actors repented, those that bad 
suffered by them must be presently reconciled to them ; 
while those that have done injuries, though they pretend to 
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vejtent of them, are frequently hated by the others for that 
aort of repentance ; and that the sufferers, when they get the 
power into their hands, are usually still more severe upon 
the actors ; that the friends and kindred of those that had 
been destroyed would always be laying plots against them, 
and that a forge body of people were very angry on account 
of their gross breaches of their laws and [illegal] judicatures, 
insomuch that although some part might commiserate them* 
those would be quite overborne b£ the majority, 

CHAPTER IV. 

The Idumeans being sent for by the Zealots , oame immediately 
to Jerusalem ; and when they were excluded out of the City , 
they lay all Night there . Jesus, one of the High Priests , 
makes a Speech to them ; and Simon the Idumean makes a 
Reply to it. 

§ 1* Now, by this crafty speech, John made the zealots 
afraid ; yet he durst not directly name what foreign assist- 
ance he meant, but in a covert way only intimated at the 
Idumeans ; but now that he might particularly irritate the 
leaders of the zealots, he calumniated Ananus, that he was 
about a piece of barbarity, and did in a special manner 
threaten them. These leaders were Eleazar, the son of 
Simon, who seemed the most plausible man of them all, both 
in considering what was fit to be done, and in the execution 
of what he had determined upon, and Zacharias, the son of 
Phalek ; both of whom derived their families from the priests. 
Now, when these two men had heard, not only the common 
threatenings which belonged to them all, but those pecu- 
liarly levelled against themselves ; and besides, how Ananus 
and his party, in order to secure their own dominion, had in- 
vited the Romans to come to them, for that also was part of 
John’s lie, they hesitated a great while what they should do, 
considering the shortness of the time by which they were 
straitened ; because the people were prepared to attack them 
very soon, and because the suddenness of the plot laid 
against them hud almost cut off all the hopes of getting any 
foreign assistance ; for they might be under the height of 
their afflictions before any of their confederates could be. ia- 
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'formed of it. However, it was resolved to call in the Idu- 
means ; so they wrote a short letter tp this effect:. — That 
Ananus had imposed on the people, and was betraying their 
metropolis to' the Romans; that they themselves had re- 
volted from the rest, and were in custody in the temple, on 
account of the preservation of their liberty ; that there was 
but a small time left, wherein they might hope for their de- 
liverance ; and that unless they would come immediately to 
their assistance, they should themselves be soon in the 
power of Ananus, and the city would be in the power of the 
Romans. They also charged the messengers to tell many 
more circumstances to the rulers of the Idumeans. — Now, 
there were two active men proposed for the carrying this 
message, and such as were well able to speak, and to per- 
suade them that things were in this posture, and, what was a 
qualification still more Accessary than the former, they were 
very swift of foot ; for they knew well enough that these 
would immediately comply with their desires, as being ever 
a tumultuous and disorderly nation, always on the watch 
upon every motion, delighting in mutations ; and upon your 
flattering them ever so little, and petitioning them, they soon 
take their arms, and put themselves into motion, and make 
haste to a battle, as if it were to a feast. There was indeed 
occasion for quick dispatch in the carrying of this message ; 
in which point the messengers were no way defective. Both 
their names were Ananias ; and they soon came to the rulers 
of the Idumeans. 

2. Now, these rulers were greatly surprised at the contents 
of the letter, and at what those that came with it further told 
them; whereupon they ran about the nation like madmen, 
and made proclamation that the people should come to war ; 
so a multitude was suddenly got together, sooner indeed than 
the "time appointed in the proclamation, and every body 
caught up their arms, in order to maintain the liberty of 
their metropolis ; and twenty thousand of them were put into 
battle-array, and came to Jerusalem, under four commanders, 
John, and Jacob the son of Sosas; and besides these were 
Simon, the son of Cathlas, and Phineas, the son of Clusothue. 

3. Now this exit of the messengers was not known either 
to Ananus, or to the guards ; but the approach of the Idu- 
means ws*s known to him ; Cot* as he knew of it before they 
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came, he ordered the gates to be shut against them, and that 
the walls should be guarded. Yet did not he by any means 
think of fighting against them, but, before they came to 
blows, to try what persuasions would do. Accordingly, 
Jesus, the eldest of the high priests next to Ananus, stood 
upon the tower that was over-against them, and said thus : — » 
€t Many troubles indeed, and those of various kinds, have 
“ fallen upon this city, yet in none of them have I so much 
“ wondered at her fortune as now, when you ate come to 
' “ assist wicked men, and this after a manner very extraor- 
“ dinary ; for I see that you are come to support the vilest 
" of men against us, and this with so great alacrity, as you 
" could hardly put on the like, in case our metropolis had 
“ called you to her assistance against barbarians ; and if I 
** had perceived that your army was composed of men like 
" unto those who invited them, I hadmot deemed your attempt 
u so absurd ; for nothing does so much cement the minds of 
“ men together as the alliance there is between their man- 
iC ners ; but now for these men who have invited you, if you 
“ were to examine them one by one, every one of them yrould 
u be found to have deserved ten thousand deaths ; for the 
° very rascality and offscouring of the whole country, who 
u have spent in debauchery their own substance, and, by way 
u of trial beforehand, have madly plundered the neighbour- 
“ ing villages and cities, in the upshot of all, have privately 
“ run together into this holy city. They are robbers, who 
“ by their prodigious wickedness have profaned this most 
t( sacred floor, and who are to be now seen drinking them*- 
** selves drunk in the sanctuary, and expending the spoils of 
“ those whom they have slaughtered upon their unsalable 
“ bellies, As for the multitude that is with you, one may 
see them so decently adorned in their armour, as it would 
“ become them to be, had their metropolis called them to her 
€t assistance against foreigners. What can a man call this 
u procedure of yours but the sport of fortune, when he sees a 
“ whole nation coming to protect a sink of wicked wretches ? 
“ I have for a good while been in doubt what it could pos- 
“ sibly be that should move you to do this so suddenly ; be- 
€t cause certainly you would not take on your armour oil the 
“ behalf of robbers, and against a people of kin to you, 

** without some very great cause for your so doing ; but we 
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^have an item that the Romans are pretended, and that we 
“ are supposed to be going to betray this city to them ; for 
some of your men have lately made a clamour about those 
“matters, and have said they are come to set their metro- 
“ polis free. Now, we cannot but admire at these wretches 
“ in their devising such a lie as this against us ; for they 
“ knew there was no other way to irritate against us men 
“ that were naturally desirous of liberty, and on that account 
w the best disposed to fight against foreign enemies, but by 
" framing a tale as if we were going to betray that most de- 
“ sirable thing, liberty. But you ought to consider what 
“ sort of people they are that raise this calumny, and against 
what sort of people that calumny is raised, and to gather 
“ the truth of things, not by fictitious speeches, but out of 
“ the actions of both parties; — for what occasion is there 
“ for us to sell ourselves to the Romans, while it was in our 
“ power not to have revolted from them at the first, or, when 
“ we had once revolted, to have returned under their domi- 
“ nion again, and this while the neighbouring countries 
“ were not yet laid waste ? whereds it is not an easy thing to 
a be reconciled to the Romans, if we were desirous of it, now 
“ they have subdued Galilee, and are thereby become proud 
“ and insolent ; and to endeavour to please them at the time 
“ when they are so near us, would bring such a reproach upon 
“ us as were worse than death. As for myself indeed, I 
should have preferred peace with them before death ; but 
“ now we have once made war upon them, and fought with 
" them, I prefer death with reputation, before living in cap- 
“ tivity under them. But farther, whether do they pretend 
H that we who are the rulers of the people, have sent thus pri- 
u vately to the Romans, or hath it been done by the com- 
“ mon suffrages of the people ? If it be ourselves only that 
a haye done it, let them name those friends of ours that have 
“ been sent, as our servants to manage this treachery. Hath 
“any one been caught as he went out on this errand, or 
w seized upon as he came back ? Are they in possession of 
a our letters ? How could he be concealed from such a vast 
(t number of our fellow-citizens, among whom we are conver- 
M sant every hour, while what is done privately in the country 
“is, it seems, known by the zealots, who are but few in 
u number, and under confinement also, and are not able tq 
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“ come oat of the temple into the city! Is this the first tinfie' 

“ that they are become sensible how they ought to be pu- 
“ nished for their insolent actions ! For while these men 
“ were free from the fear they are now under, there was no 
“ suspicion raised that any of us were traitors. Bat if they 
“ lay this charge against the people, this must have been 
“ done at a public consultation, and not one of the people 
“ must have dissented from the rest of the assembly : in 
“ which case the public fame of this matter would have corUe 
“ to you sooner than any particular indicatioh. But how 
“ could that be ! Must there not then have been ambassa- 
“ dors sent to confirm the agreements ! Ahd let them tell 
“ us who this ambassador was, that was ordained for that 
“ purpose. But this is no other than a pretence of such men 
“ as are loath to die, and are labouring to escape those pu- 
“ nishments that hang over them ; for if fate had determined 
“ that this city was to be betrayed into its enemies’ hands, 
“-no other than these men that accuse us falsely could have 
“ the impudence to do it, there being no wickedness wanting 
“ to complete their impudent practices but this only, that 
“ they became traitors. And now you Idumeans are come 
“ hither already with your arms ; it is your duty, in the first 
“ place, to be assisting to your metropolis, and to join with 
“ us in cutting off those tyrants that have infringed the rules 
“ of our regular tribunals, that have trampled upon our laws, 

“ and made their swords the arbitrators of right and wrong ; 
“ for they have seized upon men of great eminence, and under 
“ no accusation, as they stood in the midst of the market- 
“ place, and tortured them with putting them into bonds, 
“ and, without bearing to hear what they had to say, or what 
“ supplications they made, they destroyed therm You may, 
“ if you please, come into the city, though not in the way of 
“ war, and take a view of the marks still remaining of what I 
“ now say, and may see the houses that have been depopu- 
“ lated by their rapacious hands, with those wives and fami- 
“ lies that are in black, mourning for their slaughtered rela-' 
“ tions ; as also you may hear their groans and lamentations 
“ all the city over ; for there is nobody but hath tasted of the 
“ incursions of these profane wretches, who have proceeded' 
“ to that degree of madness, as not only to have transferred 
“ their impudent robberies oqt of the country, and the remote 
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"cities, into this city, the very fade.aad head of the whole 
“ nation, but out of the city into the temple also j for that is 
“ now made their receptacle .and Tefuge, and the fountain- 
“ head whence their preparations* are made against us. And 
“ thi* place, which is adored by the habitable world, and 
i( honoured by such as only know it by report, as far as the 
“ ends of the earth, is trampled upon by these wild beasts 
“ born among ourselves. They now triumph in the desperate 
“ condition they > are already in, < when they hear that one 
“people is gping to Aght against another people, and one 
“ city against another city, and that your nation hath gotten 
“ an army together against its own bowels. Instead of which 
“ procedure; it (Were highljr fit and reasonable, as I said 
“ before, fpnyou tto join with ust in cutting off these ‘wretches, 
“ and in; partiqular to ba revenged on them fpr putting this 
“ vqry cheat ugp&yeu ; > I mean, for having the impudence to 
“ invite you to assist them; of whom they ought to have 
"stood in fear, {as ready ,toijautHBh them. But if you have 
“ spmerreg^d’tQftbeseimen^ ipvitation of you, yet may you 
“lay. aside ypnr nritos»i fundi cOme into the city under the 
“ option |ofowhin4. r ^ ^ n ^ ^^ t, P on y ou a Middle name 
“ between that.ttfuluXiliarieaand ef enemies, and so become 
“judges in Ahis case. However, consider what these men 
“will gainrby being called into judgement before you, for 
“such undeniable and: such flagrant crimes* who would not 
“ rpuchsafe ; to hear such as had nb accusations laid against 
“ theip ,to speak a word for themselves. However, let them 
“ gain this advantage by yo^r coming. But still, if you will 
“ neither take pur part in that indignation we have at these 
“ men, nor judge: between us, the third thing I have to pro- 
“ pose is this. That you let us both alone, and neither insult 
“ upon our calamities, nor abide with these plotters against 
“their metropolis ; for though you should have ever so great 
“a suspicion that some of us have discoursed with the Ro- 
“ mans, it is in your power to watch the passages into the 
“ city;. and in, case any thjng that we have been accused of 
“ is brought to light, then to come , and defend your metro- 
“ polis, and to inflict punishment on those that are found 
“ guilty ; for the enemy cannot prevent you who are so near 
“ to Jthe city. But if, after all, none of these proposals seem 
"acceptable and moderate, do not you wonder that the 
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“ gktes kite shut agtinsi you, while yoti tear your arms 
“ about you.” 

4* Thus spoke Jesus ; yet did not the multitude of the Idu- 
meaua give any attention to what he said, but were in a rage, 
because they did not meet with a ready entrance into the city . 
The generals also had indignation at the offer of laying down 
their arms, and looked upon it "as equal to a captivity to 
throw them away at any man’s injunction whomsoever. But 
:Simon, the son of Cathlas,. one of their commanders, with 
much ado quieted the tumult of his own men, and stood so 
that the high priests might hear him, and said as follows M I 
“ can no longer wonder that the patrons of liberty are under cus- 

tody in the temple, since there are those that shut the gates 
“ of our common city * to their own nation, and at the same 
(< time are prepared to admit the Romans into it; nay, per- 
“ haps, are disposed to crown the gates with garlands at their 
“ coming, while they speak to the Idumeans from their own 
“ towers, and enjoin them; to throw down their arms which 
“ they have taken up for the preserration of its liberty ; and 
“ while they wiU not intrust the guard of our metropolis to 
“ their kindled* profess to make them judges of the differ- 
“ ences that are among them ; nay, while they accuse some 
“ men of having slain others without a legal trial, they do 
“ themselves condemn a whole nation, after an ignominious 
“ manner, and have now walled up that city from their own 
“ nation, which used to be open even to all foreigners that 
“ came tp worship there. We have indeed come in great 
“‘haste to you, and to a war against our own countrymen ; 
“ and the reason why we have made such haste is this, that 
“ we may preserve that freedom which you are so unhappy 
“ as to betray. You have probably been guilty of the like 
“ crimes against those whom you keep in custody, and have, 
“ l suppose, collected together the like plausible pretences 
“ against them also that you make use of against us 5 after 
“ which you have gotten the mastery of those within the tern- 
“ pie, and keep them in custody, while they' are only taking 

# This appellation of Jerusalem given it here by Simon, the general of the Idi>* 
means, “ the common city” of the Idumeans, who were proselyte* of justice^ ap 
fellas Of the original native Jews, greatly confirm* that maxim of the rabbins, here 
**t down by Reiand, That “ Jerusalem was not assigned, or appropriated to the 
“ tribe of Benjamin or Judah, but every tribe had equal right tp it [at their oo*ing 
** to worship there at their several festivals].” See a little before, ch. ii. $ 3, 
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“ car* of the public affaire. You ha re also shut the gates of 
w the city in general against nations that are the most nearly 
“related to you; and while you give such injurious com^ 
“ mands to others, you complain that you have been tyran- 
“ nized over by them^ and fix the name of unjust governor^ 
“ upon such as are tyrannized over by yourselves. Who can 
u bear this, your abuse of words, while they have a regard to 
“ the contrariety of your actions, unless you mean this, that 
“ those ldumeans do now exclude you out of your metro- 
“ polis, whom you exclude from the sacred offices of your 
“ own country ! One may indeed justly complain of those 
u that are besieged in the temple, that when they had cou- 
u rage enough to punish those tyrants, whom* you call eminent 
tf men, and free from any accusations, because of their being 
“ your companions in wickedness, they did not begin with 
“ you, and thereby cut off beforehand the most dangerous 
“ parts of this treason. But if these men have been more 
“ merciful than the public necessity required, we that are Idu- 
u means will preserve this bouse of God, and will fight for 
" our common country, and will oppose by war as well those 
“ that attack them from abroad, as those that betray them 
“ from within. Here will we abide before the walls in our 
“ armour, until either the Romans grow weary in waiting for 
u you, or you become friends to liberty, and repent of what 
“ you have done against it.” 

5. And now did the ldumeans make an acclamation to what 
Simon had paid; but Jesus went away sorrowful, as seeing 
that the fdumoans were against all moderate counsels, and 
that the city was besieged on both sides : — nor indeed were 
the minds of the ldumeans at rest ; for they were in a rage 
at the injury that had been offered them by their exclusion 
put of the city ; and when they thought the zealots had been 
strong, but saw nothing of theirs to support them, they were 
in doubt about the matter, and many of them repented that 
they had come thither. But the shame that would attend 
them in case they returned without doing anything at all, so 
far overcame that their repentance, that they lay all night 
before the wall, though in a very bad encampment ; for there 
broke out a prodigious storm in the night, with the utmost 
violence, and very strong winds, with the largest showers of 
rai®, with continued lightnings, terrible thunderings, and 
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amazing concussions and bellowings of the e&rth* that was in 
an earthquake. These things were a manifest indication that 
some destruction was coming upon men, when the system of 
the world was put into this disorder ; and any one would 
guess that these wonders foreshowed some grand calamitier 
that were coming. 

6. Now the opinion of the Idumeans and of the citizens' 
was one and the same. The idumeans thought that God' 
was angry at their taking arms, and that they would not es- 
cape punishment for their making war upon their metropolis.: 
Ananus and his party thought that they had conquered with-' 
out fighting, and that God acted as a general for them ; but' 
truly they proved both ill conjectures at what was to come,' 
and made those events to be ominous to their enemies, while 
they were themselves to undergo the ill effects of them ; for 
the Idumeans fenced one another by uniting their bodies 
into one band, and thereby kept themselves warm, and con- 
necting their shields over their heads, were not so much hurt 
by the rain. But the zealots were more deeply concerned 
for the danger these men were in than they were for them- 
selves, and got : together, and looked about them, to see 
whether they could devise any means of assisting them. The' 
hotter sort of them thought it best to force their guards 
with their arms, and after that to fall into the midst of the 
city, and publicly open the gates to those that came to their 
assistance ; as supposing the guards would be in disorder, 
and give way at such an unexpected attempt of theirs, es- 
pecially as the greater part of them were unarmed, and un- 
skilled in the affairs of war ; and that besides, the multitude 
of the citizens would not be easily gathered together, but con- 
fined to their houses by the storm ; and that if there were 
any hazard in their undertaking, it became them to suffer 
any thing whatsoever themselves, rather than to overlook so 
great a multitude as were miserably perishing on their ac- 
count. But the more prudent part of them disapproved of 
this forcible method, because they saw not only the guards 
about them very numerous, but the walls of the city itself 
carefully watched, by reason of the Idumeans. They also 
supposed that Ananus would be everywhere, and visit the 
guards every hour ; which indeed Was done upon other nights, 
but was omitted that night, not by reason of any slothfulness 
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of Ananus, but by the overbearing appointment of fate, that 
so both he might himself perish, and the multitude of the 
guards might perish with him ; for truly, as the night was far 
gone, and th§ storm very terrible, Ananus gave the guards in 
the cloisters leave to go to sleep ; while it came into the heads 
of the zealots to make use of the saws belonging to the temple, 
and to cut the bars of the gates to pieces. The noise of the 
wind, and that not inferior sound of the thunder, did here also 
conspire with their designs, that the noise of the saws was 
not heard by the others. 

7. So they secretly went out of the temple to the wall of the 
city, and made use of their saws, and opened that gate which 
was over^against the Idumeans. Now at first there came a 
fear upon the Idameans themselves, which disturbed them, as 
imagining that Ananus and his party were coming to attack 
them, so that every one of them had his right hand upon his 
sword, in order to defend himself ; but th$y soon came to 
know who they were that came to them, and were entered the 
city. And had the Idumeans then fallen upon the city, nothing 
could have hindered them from destroying the people, every 
man of them, such was the rage they were in at that time ; 
but they first of all mad$ ha$te to get the zealots out of cus- 
tody, which those that brought them in earnestly desired them 
todo,and not to overlook those forwhose sakethey were come, 
in the midst of their distresses, nor to bring them into a still 
greater danger \ for that when they had once seized upon the 
guards, it would be easy for them to fall upon the city; but that 
if the city w ere once alarmed, they would not then be able to 
overcome those guards, because as soon as they should per- 
ceive they were there, they would put themselves in order to 
fight them, and would hinder their coming into the temple. 


CHAPTER V. 

The Cruelty of the Idumeans, when they were gotten into the 
Temple , during the Storm : and of the Zealots. Concerning 
the Slaughter of Ananus, anfi Jesus, and Zacharias . And hozo 
the Idumeans retired Home. 

§1. This advice pleased the Idumeans, and they ascended 
through the city to the temple. The zealots were also in great 
expectation of their'.coming, and earnestly waited for them. 
VOL, IV. h 
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When therefore these were entering, they also came boldly 
out of the inner temple, and mixing themselTes with the Idu- 
means, they attacked the guards 5 and some of those that were 
upon the watch, but were fallen asleep, they killed as they 
were asleep ; but as those that were now awakened made a 
cry, the whole multitude arose, and in the amazement they 
were in caught hold of their arms immediately, and betook 
themselves to their own defence ; and so long as they thought 
they were only the zealots who attacked them, they went on 
boldly, as hoping to overpower them by their numbers ; but 
when they saw others pressing in upon them also, they per- 
ceived the Idumeans were got in ; and the greatest part of 
them laid aside their arms, together with their courage, and 
betook themselves to lamentations. But some few of the 
younger sort covered themselves with their armour, and vali- 
antly received the Idumeans, and for a while protected the 
multitude of old men. Others, indeed, gave a signal to those 
that were in the city of the calamities they were in; but when 
these were also made sensible that the Idumeans were come 
in, none of them durst come to their assistance ; only they 
returned the terrible echo of wailing, and lamented their mis- 
fortunes. A great howling of the women was excited also, 
ahd every one of the guards were in danger of being killed. 
The zealots also joined in the shouts raised by the Idumeans ; 
and the storm itself rendered the cry more terrible; nor did the 
Idumeans spare any body ; for as they are naturally of a most 
barbarous and bloody nation, and had been distressed by the 
tempest, they made use of their weapons against those that 
had shut the gates against them, and acted in the same man- 
ner as to those that supplicated for their lives, and to those 
that fought them, insomuch that they ran through those with 
their swords who desired them to remember the relation there 
was between them, and begged of them to have regard to 
their common temple. Now there was at present neither any 
place for flight nor any hope for preservation ; but as they 
were driven one upon another in heaps, so were they slain. 
Thus the greater part were driven together by force, as there 
was now no place of retirement, and the murderers were upon 
them ; and, having no other way, threw themselves down head- 
long into the city ; whereby, in my opinion, they underwent 
a more miserable destruction than that which they avoided. 
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because that was a voluntary one. And now the outer temple 
was all of it overflowed with blood ; and that day, as it came 
ota, saw eight thousand five hundred dead bodies there. 

' 2. Bat the rage of the Idumeans was not satiated by these 
slaughters ; but they noW betook themselves to the city, and 
plundered every house, and slew every ana they met ; and for. 
the other multitude, they esteemed it heedless to go on with 
killing them, but they sought for the high priests, and the 
generality went with the greatest zeal against them* and a a 
soon as they caught theta they slew them, and then standing 
Upon their dead bodies, in way of jest* upbraided AtaanuS with 
his kindness td the people, and Jesus with his speech made to 
them from the wall. Nay, they proceeded to that degree bf 
impiety, as to cast away their dead bodies without burial, al- 
though the Jews used to take so much care of the burial of 
men, that they took down those that were condemned and 
crucified, and buried them before the going down of the sun, 
I should not mistake if I said that the death 6f Ananus was the 
beginning of the destruction of the city, and that from this 
very day may be dated the overthrow of her wall, and the ruin 
of her affairs, whereon they saw their high priest, and the pro* 
curer of their preservation, slain in the midst of their city. 
He was on other accounts also a venerable, and a. very just 
man ; and besides the grandeur of that nobility, and dignity, 
and honour, of which he was possessed, he had been a lover 
of a kind of parity, even with regard to the meanest of th$ 
people ; he was a prodigious lover of liberty, and an admirer 
of a democracy in government ; and did ever prefer the pub- 
lic welfhre before his own advantage, and preferred peace 
above all things ; for he was thoroughly sensible that the 
Romans were not to be conquered. He also foresaw that of 
necessity a war would follow, and that unless the Jews made 
Up matters with them very dexterously, they would be de- 
stroyed : to say all in a word, if Ananus had survived they had 
certainly compounded matters ; for he was a shrewd man in 
speaking and persuading the people, and had already gotten 
the mastery of those that opposed his designs, or were for the 
war. And the Jews had then put abundance of delays in the 
way of the Romans, if they had had such a general as he was. 
Jesus was also joined with him ; and although he was inferior 
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to him upon the comparison, he was superior to the rest ; and 
I cannot hut think that it was because God had doomed this 
city to destruction, as a polluted city, and was resolved to 
purge his sanctuary by fire, that he cut off these their great 
defenders and wellwishers, while those that a little before 
had worn the sacred garments, and had presided over the 
public worship *, and had been esteemed venerable by those 
that dwelt on the whole habitable earth when they came into 
our city, were cast out naked, and seen to be the food of dogs 
and wild beasts. And I cannot but imagine that Virtue itself 
groaned at these men’s cases, and lamented that she was here 
so terribly conquered by wickedness. And this at last was 
the end of Ananas and Jesus. 

3, Now after these were slain, the zealots and the multitude 
of the Idumeans fell upon the people as upon a flock of pro- 
fane animals, and cut their throats; and, for the ordinary 
sort, they were destroyed in what place soever they caught 
them. But for the noblemen and the youth, they first caught 
them and bound thpm, and shut them up in prison, and put off 
their slaughter, in hopes that some of them would turn over 
to their party; but not one of them would comply with their 
desire, but all of them preferred death before being Enrolled 
among such wicked wretches as acted against their own court* 
try. But this refusal of theirs brought upon them terrible tor- 
ments ; for they were so scourged and tortured, that their 
bodies were not able to sustain their torments, till at length, 
and with difficulty, they had the favour to be slain, Those 
whomjhey caught in the day-time, were slain in the night, and 
then their bodies were carried out and thrown away, that there 
might be room for other prisoners ; and the terror that was 
upon the people was so great, that no one had courage enough 
either to weep openly for the dead man that was related to 
him, or to bury him ; but those that were shut up in their own 
houses, could only shed tears in secret, and durst, not even 
groan, without great caution, lest any of their enemies should 
hear them; for if they did, those that mourned for others so<>n 
underwent the same death with those whom they mourned for. 
Only in the night-time they would take up a little dust, and 
throw it upon their bodies; and even some that were the most 

* Koc-fxixn fyno-juta, or “ worldly worship,” as the author to the Hebrews calls 
the sanctuary ay toy xw/u.Mtov, “ a worldly sanctuary.” 
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ready td expose themselves to danger, would do it in the day- 
time: add there were twelve thousand of the better sort who 
perished in this manner. 

4. And now these zealots and Idumeans were quite Weary 
of barely killing men, so they had the impudence of setting 
up fictitious tribunals and judicatures for that purpose 5 and 
they intended to have Zacharias** the son of Baruch, one 
olthe most eminent of the citizens, slain,— so what provoked 
them against him was, that hatred of wickedness and love of 
liberty which were so eminent iahim : he was also a rich man, 
so that <by taking him off, they did not only hope to seize his 
effects, but also to get rid: of a man that had great power to 
•destroy them. So they called together, by a public proclama- 
tion, seventy of the principal men of the populace, for a show, 
asifthey wereireal judgesy while they had no proper authority. 
"Before these was Zacharias accused of a design to betray their 
polity to the* Romans, and having traitoroiifcly sent to Vespa- 
sian for that purpose. Now there appeared, no. proof or sign 
of what he was accused of ; but they affitmed themselves^ that 
they were well persuaded that so it was, and desired that such 
their affirmation might be taken fot sufficient evidence. L Now 
when Zacharias clearly saw that there was no way remaining 
for his escape from* them, as haying been treacherously called 
before i them, : and then put in prison, but not with any in- 

* Some commentators are ready to suppose that this “ Zacharias, the son of 
Baruch,” here most unjustly slain by the Jews in the temple, Was the very same per- 
son with M Zacharias, the son of Barachias,” whom our Saviour says the Jews 
M slew between the temple and the altar,” Mat. xxiii. 35. This is a somewhat 
strange exposition ; since Zechariah the prophet was really “ the son of Barachiah,” 
and “ grandson of Iddo” (Zech. i. 1) ; and how he died, we have no other accounts 
than that before us in St.Matthew { while this “Zacharias” was “the son of Baruch.” 
Since the slaughter was past when our Saviour spake thosewords, the Jews then had 
already slain him, whereas this slaughter of “Zachariars, the son of Baruch,” in Jose* 
phni, was tyen about thirty-four years future. And since the slaughter was “ be* 
tween the temple and the altar,” in the court of the priests, one of the most sacred 
and remote parts of the whole temple ; while this was, in Josephus’s own words, in 
the middle of the temple, and much the most probable in the court of Israel only 
(for we have no intimation that the zealots had at this time profaned the court of 
the priests. See b. v. ch. i, $ 2). Nor do I believe that our Josephus, who always 
insists on the peculiar sacredness of the inmost court, and of the holy house that 
in it, would have omitted so material an aggravation of this barbarous murder, 
** perpetrated m a place so very holy, had that been the true place of it. See 
Antiq. b. x*. ch. tiu $ 1. vol. n. and the note on b. v. cb. i. § 2. 
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tent ion of a legal trials he took great liberty of speech in that 
despair of life he was under. Accordingly he stood up, and 
laughed at their pretended accusation, and in a few w6rdp 
confuted the crimes laid to his charge ; after which he turned 
his speech to his accusers, and went oyer distinctly all their 
transgressions of the law, and made heavy lamentations upon 
the confusion they had brought public affairs to: in the 
mean time the zealots grew tumultuous, and had much ado 
to abstain from drawing their swords, although they designed 
to preserve the appearance and show of judicature to the 
end. They were also desirous, on other accounts, to try die 
judges, whether they would be unmindful of what was just 
at their own peril. Now the seventy judges brought m their 
Verdict, that the person accused was not guilty, — as choosing 
rather to die themselves with him, than to havehis death 
laid at their doors ; hereupon there arose a great clamour of 
the zealots upon his acquittal, and they all had indignation 
at the judges, for not understanding that the authority that 
Was given them was but in jest. So two of the boldest of 
them fell upon Zacharias in the middle of the temple, and 
slew him ; and as he fell down dead, they bantered him, and 
Said, “ Thou hast also our verdict, and this will pro ve a more 
sure acquittal to thee than the other.” They also threw 
him down from the temple immediately into the valley be* 
neath it. Moreover, they struck the judges with the backs 
of their swords, by way of abuse, and thrust them out of the 
court of the temple, and spared their lives with no other de- 
sign than that, when they were dispersed among the people 
in the city, they might become their messengers, to let them 
know they were no better than slaves. 

6. But by this time the Idumeans repented of their coming, 
and were displeased at what had been done 5 and when they 
were assembled together by one of the zealots, who had 
come privately to them, he declared to them what a number 
of wicked pranks they had themselves done in conjunction 
with those that invited them, and gave a particular account 
of what mischiefs had been done against their metropolis. — 
He said, That they had taken arms, as though the high 
priests were betraying their metropolis to the Romans, but 
had found no indication of any such treachery ; but that they 
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had succoured those that had pretended to believe such a 
thing, while they did themselves the works of war and 
tyranny, after an insolent manner* It had been indeed their 
business to have hindered them from such their proceedings 
at the fir$t, but seeing they had once been partners with them 
in shedding the blood of their own countrymen, it was high 
time to put a stop to such crimes, and not continue to afford 
any more assistance to such as are subverting the laws of 
their forefathers; for that if any had taken it ill that the 
gates had been shut against them, and they had not been 
permitted to come into the city, yet that those who had ex- 
cluded them have been punished, and Ananus is dead, and 
that almost all those people had been destroyed in one night’s 
time* That one may perceive many of themselves now re- 
penting for what they had don?,, and might see the horrid 
barbarity of those that had invited them, and that they had 
UO regard to such as had saved them ; that they were so im- 
pudent as to perpetrate the vilest things, under the eyes of 
those who had supported them, and that their wicked actions 
4V0Dld be laid to the charge of the Idumeans, and would be 
so Uid to their charge, till somebody obstructs their pro- 
ceedings, pr separates himself from the same wicked action ; 
that they therefore ought to retire home, since the imputa- 
tion of treason appears to be a calumny, and that there was 
no expectation of the coming of the Romans at this time, 
and that the government of the city was secured by such 
waHe as cannot easily be thrown down ; and, by avoiding 
any farther fellowship with these bad men, to make some 
excuse for themselves, as to what they had been so far de- 
luded, as to have been partners with them hitherto# 
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CHAPTER VI. 

How the Zealots, when they were freed from the Idumeans, slew 
a great many more of the Citizens. And how Vespasian 
dissuaded the Romans, when they were very earnest to march 
against the Jews, from proceeding in the War at that Time. 

% 1. The Idumeans complied with these persuasions; and 
in the first place, they set those that were in the prisons at 
liberty, being about two thousand of the populace, who 
thereupon fled away immediately to Simon, one whom we 
shall speak of presently. After which these Idumeans re- 
tired from Jerusalem, and went home ; which departure of 
theirs was a great surprise to both parties ; for the people, 
not knowing of their repentance, pulled up their courage for 
a while, as eased of so many of their enemies^ while the 
zealots grew more insolent, not as deserted by their con- 
federates, but as freed from such men as might hinder their 
designs, and put some stop to their wickedness.^ Accord- 
ingly they made no longer atty delay, nor took any delibera- 
tion in their enormous practices, but made use of the shortest 
methods for all their executions ; arid what they had once 
resolved upon, they put in practice sooner than any one * 
could imagine ; but their thirst was chiefly after the blood 
of valiant men, and men of good families ; the one* sort of 
*hom they destroyed out of envy, th6 other out of fear ; for 
they thought their whole security lay in leaving no potent 
men alive ; on which account they slew Gorton, a person 
eminent in dignity, and on account of his family also; he 
was also for democracy, and of as great boldness and freedom 
of spirit as were any of the Jews whatsoever ; the principal 
thing that ruined him, added to his other advantages, was 
liis free-speaking. Nor did Niger, of Perea, escape their 
hands ; he had been a man of great valour in their war with 
the Romans, but was now drawn through the middle of the 
city, and, as he w6nt, he frequently cried out, and showed 
the scars of his wounds ; and when he was drawn out of the 
gates, and despaired of his preservation, he besought them 
to grant him a burial ; but as they had threatened him before- 
hand not to grant him any spot of earth for a grave, which 
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he chiefly desired of them, so did they slay him [without per- 
mitting him to be buried]. Now when they were slaying him, 
he made this imprecation upon them, that they might un- 
dergo both famine and pestilence in this war, and besides all 
that, they might come to the mutual slaughter of one ano- 
ther; all which imprecations God confirmed against these 
impious men, and was what came most justly upon them, 
when not long afterward they tasted of their own madness in 
their mutual seditions one against another. So when this 
Niger was killed, their fears of being overturned were dimi- 
nished, and indeed there was no part of the people but they 
found out some pretence to destroy them ; but some were 
therefore slain, because they had had differences with some 
of them; and as to those' that had not opposed them in 
times of peace, they watched seasonable opportunities to gain 
some accusation against them ; and if any one did not come 
near them at all, he was under their suspicion as a proud 
man; if any one eame with boldness, he was esteemed a 
contemner of them ; and if any one cam© as aiming to 
oblige them, he was supposed to have some treacherous plot 
against them ; while the only -punishment of crimes, whether 
they were of the greatest or smallest sort, was death. Nor 
could anyone escape, unless he were very inconsiderable, 
either on account of the meanness of his birth, * or of his 
fortune. - ' * ; 

2. And now all the rest of the commanders of the Ro- 
mans deemed this sedition among their enemies to be of 
great advantage to them, and were very earnest to march to 
the city; and they urged Vespasian as their lord and general 
in all cases, to make haste, and said to* him, That “ the pro- 
evidence of God is on* our side, by setting our enemies at 
" variance ' against one another; that still the change in 
" such cases may be sudden, and the Jews may quickly be 
" one again, either because they may be tired out with their 
" civil miseries, or repent them of such doings.” But Ves^ 
Jiasian replied, That they were greatly mistaken in what they 
thought fit to be done, as those that, upon the theatre, love 
to make a show of their hands, and of their weapons, but do 
it at their own hazard, without considering what was for 
their advantage; and for their security; for that if they now 
go and attack the city immediately, they shall but occasion 
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their enemies to unite together/ and shall convert their force, 
now it is in its height, against themselves; but if they stay 
a while they shah have fewer enemies, because they will bfe 
consumed in this sedition : but God acts as a general of the 
Romans better than he can do, and is giving the Jews up to 
them without any pains of their own, : and granting ■ their 
army a victory without any : danger ; that therefore it is their 
best way, while their enemies, are, destroying each other with 
their own hands, and falling into the greatest misfortunes, 
.which is that of sedition, to sit still afr Spectators of the 
clangers they run into, rather than to fight hand to hand with 
men that love murdering, and are mad ope against another. 
“ But if any one imagines that the glory of victory, when it 
“ is gotten without fighting, will be more insipid, let him 
“ know this much, That a glorious success quietly obtained, 
^ is more profitable than the dangers of a battle ; , for we 
u ought to esteem those that do what is agreeable to temper- 
“ ance and prudence, no less glorious than those that have 
“ gained great reputation by their actions in war ; that he 
“ shall lead on his army with greater force when their ene- 
■“ naies are diminished, and his own army refreshed after the 
“continual labours they had undergone- Hereupon, that 
“ this is not a proper time to propose to ourselves the glory 
“ of victory ; for that the Jews are not now employed ip 
“ making of armour or building of walls, nor indeed in 
“ getting together auxiliaries, while the advantage will be on 
“ their side who give them such opportunity of delay ; bpt 
“ that the Jews are vexed to pieces every day by their civil 
u wars and dissensions, and are under greater miseries than, 
€i if they were once taken, could be inflicted on them by up. 
“ Whether, therefore, any pne hath regard to wba< is for our 
“ safety, he, ought to suffer these Jews to destroy one ano- 
“ ther ; or whether he bath regard to the greater glory of the 
“ action, we ought by no means to meddle with those men, 
“now they are afflicted with a distemper at home; for 
“ should we now conquer them, it would be said the can- 
“ quest was not owing to our bravery, bu£ to their sedition,? 

3. And now the commanders joined in their approbation 
of what Vespasian had said, and it was soon discovered how 
wise an opinion he had given ; and indeed many there w e*e 
of the Jews that deserted every day, and fled away from the 
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zealots, although their flight was very difficult, since they 
had guarded every passage out of the city, and slew every 
one that was caught at them, as taking it for granted they 
were going over to the Romans ; yet did he who gave them 
money get clear off, while he only that gave them none was 
voted a traitor. So the upshot was this, that the rich pur- 
chased their flight by money, while none but the poor were 
skin. Along all the roads also vast numbers of dead bodies 
ky in heaps, and even many of those that were so zealous in 
deserting, at length chose rather to perish within the city ; 
for the hopes of burial made death in their own city appear 
of the two less terrible to them. But these zealots came at 
hstto that degree of barbarity, as not to bestow a burial 
either on those slain in the city, or on those that lay along 
the roads; but as if they had made an agreement to cancel 
both the laws of their country and the laws of nature, and, 
at the same time that they defiled men with their wicked ac- 
tions, they would pollute the Divinity itself also, they left the 
dead bodies to putrify under the sun : and the same punishment 
was allotted to such as buried any, as to those that deserted, 
which was no other than death ; while he that granted the 
favour of a grave to another, would presently stand in need 
of a grave himself. To say all in a word, no other gentle 
passion was so entirely lost among them as mercy; for what 
were the greatest objects of pity did most of all irritate these 
wretches, and they transferred their rage from the living to 
those that had been slain, and from the dead to the living. 
Nay, the terror was so very great, that he who survived called 
them that were first dead happy, as being at rest already ; as 
did those that were under torture in the prisons, declare, 
that, upon this comparison, those that lay unburied were the 
happiest. These men, therefore, trampled upon all the laws 
of men, and laughed at the laws of God ; and for the oracles 
of the prophets, they ridiculed them as the tricks of jugglers ; 
yet did these prophets foretell many things concerning [the 
rewards of] virtue, and [punishments of] vice, which when 
these zealots violated, they occasioned the fulfilling of those 
very prophecies belonging to their own country: for there 
was a certain ancient oracle of those men, That the city 
should then be taken and the sanctuary burnt, by right of 
war, when a sedition should invade the Jews, and their own 
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hand should pollute the temple of God *. *— ; Now while these 
zealots did not [quite] disbelieve these predictions, they made 
themselves the instruments of their accomplishment. 


CHAPTER VII. 

How John tyrannized over the Rest ; and -what Mischiefs the 
Zealots did at Masada. How also P'epasian took Ciadara ; 
and what Actions were performed by Placidus. ' 

H By this time John was beginning to tyrannize ; and 
thought it beneath him to accept of barely the same honours 
that others had ; and joining to himself by degrees a party 
of the wickedest of them all, he broke off from the rest of 
the faction. This was brought about by his still disagreeing 
with the opinious of others, and giving out injunctions of his 
own, m a very imperious manner ; so that it was evident he 
was setting up a monarchial power. Now some submitted 
to him out of their fear of him, and others out of their good- 
will to him ; for he was a shrewd man to entice men to him, 
both by deluding them and putting cheats upon them. Nay, 
many there were that thought they should be safer themselves, 
if the causes of their past insolent actions should now be re- 
duced to one head, and not to a great many. His activity 
Was so great, and that both in action and counsel, that he had 
pot a few guards about him; yet was there a great party of 
his antagonists that left him; among whom envy at him 
weighed a great deal, while they thought it a very heavy 
thing to be in subjection to one that was formerly their equal. 
But the main reason that moved men against him was the 
dread of monarchy, for they could not hope easily to put an 
end to his power, if he had once obtained it ; and yet they 

* This prediction, That the city (Jerusalem) should be taken, and the sanctuary 
burnt, by right of war, when a sedition should invade the Jews, and their own 
bands should pollute that temple ; or, as it is, b. vi, ch. ii. sect. 1, “ when any one 
° should begin to slay his countrymen in the city,” is wanting in our present copies 
of the Old Testament. See Essay on the Old Testament, p. 104 — 112. But this 
prediction, as Josephus well remarks here, though, with other predictions of the 
prophets, it was now laughed at by the seditious, was by their very means soon ex- 
actly fulfilled. However, I cannot but here take notice of Grotius’s positive asser- 
tion npon Mat. xxvi. 9, here quoted by Dr. Hudson, that “ it ought to bed&keofor 
granted, as a certain truth, that many predictions of the Jewish prophets were 
u preserved, not in writing, but by memory.” Whereas, it seems to me so far from 
certain, that I think it has no evidence nor probability at all. 
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knew that he would have this pretence always against them, 
that they had opposed him when he was first advanced ; while 
every one chose rather to suffer any thing whatsoever in war, 
than that, when they had been in a voluntary slavefy for 
some time, they should afterward perish. So the sedition 
was divided into two parts, and John reigned in opposition 
to his adversaries over one of them : but for their leaders, 
they watched one another, nor did they at all, or at least very 
little, meddle with arms in their quarrels ; but they fought 
earnestly against the people, and contended one with another 
which of them should bring home the greatest prey. But 
because the city had to struggle with three of the greatest 
misfortunes, war, and tyrany, and sedition, it appeared, upon 
the comparison, that the war was the least troublesome to 
the populace of them all. Accordingly they ran away from 
their own houses to foreigners, and obtained that preservation 
from the Romans, which they despaired to obtain among 
their own people. 

2. And now a fourth misfortune arose, in order to bring 
our nation to destruction. There was a fortress of very great 
strength not far from Jerusalem, which had been built by our 
ancient kings, both as a repository for their effects in the 
hazards of war, and for the preservation of their bodies at the 
same time. It was called Masada. Those that were called 
Sicarii had taken possession of it formerly ; but at this time 
they over-ran the neighbouring countries, aiming only to pro- 
cure to themselves necessaries ; for the fear they were then 
in prevented their further ravages; but when once they were 
informed that the Roman army lay still, and that the Jews 
were divided by sedition and tyranny, they boldly undertook 
greater matters ; and at the feast of unleavened bread, which 
the Jews celebrate in memory of their deliverance from the 
Egyptian bondage, when they were sent back into the coun- 
try of their forefathers, they came down by night, without 
being discovered by those that could have prevented them, 
and over-ran a certain small city called Engaddi : — in which 
expedition they prevented those citizens that could have 
stopped them, before they could arm themselves and fight 
them. They also dispersed them, and cast them out of the 
city. As for such as could not run away, being women and 
children, they slew of them above seven hundred. After- 
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ward, when they had carried every thing out 6f their houses, 
end had seized upon all the fruits that were in a flourishing 
condition, they brought them into Masada* , And indeed 
these men laid all the villages that were nbout the fortress 
waste, and made the whole country desolate; while these 
came to them every day, from all parts, not a few men as cor- 
rupt as themselves. At that time all the other regions ©f 
Judea that had hitherto been at rest were in motion, by means 
of the robbers. Now as it is in a human body, if the prin- 
cipal part be inflamed, all the members are subject to the 
same distemper, so by means of the disorder that was in the 
metropolis, had the wicked men that were in the country 
opportunity to ravage the same. Accordingly, when every 
one of them had plundered their own villages, they then re- 
tired into the desert ; yet were these men that now got to- 
gether and joined in the conspiracy by parties, too small for 
an army, and too many for a gang of thieves : and thus did 
they fall upon the holy places * and the cities ; yet did it 
now so happen that they were sometimes very ill treated by 
those upon whom they fell with suGh violence, and were taken 
by them as men are taken in war : but still they prevented 
any farther punishment as do robbers, who, as soon as iheir 
ravages [are discovered], run their way. Nor was there now 
any part of Judea that was not in a miserable condition* as 
Well as its most eminent city also. 

3. These things were told Vespasian by deserters ; for al- 
though the seditious watched all the passages out of the city, 
and destroyed all, whosoever they were, that came thither, 
yet were there some that had concealed themselves, and, 
when they had fled to the Romans, persuaded their general 
to come to their city’s assistance, and save the remainder of 
the people ; informing him withal, that it was upon account 
of the people's good-will to the Romans that many of theta 

• By these Ufa or “holy places,” as distinct from cities, must be meant “ pros- 
“ euch»,” or “houses of prater” out of cities; of which we find mention made in 
the New Testament and other authors. See Luke vi. t2 ; Acts xvi. 13, 16 ; Antiq. 
b. xiv. ch x. $. 23. vol. ii; Josephus’s Life, $54. vol. i. “In qua te quafero pro- 
“ seucha ; J u venal Sat. hi. ver. 296. They were situated sometimes by the sides of 
rivers, Acts xvi. 13, or by the sea-side, Antiq. b. xiv. ch. x. $ 83. So did the 
seventy -two interpreters go to pray every morning b^ the sca-side, bc/ore they 
went to their work, b. xii. ch. ii. j. 12. vol. ii. 
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were already slain, and the survivors in danger of the same 
treatment. Vespasian did indeed already pity the calamities 
these men were in, and arose, in appearance, as though* he 
was going to besiege Jerusalem, — but in reality to deliver 
them from a [worse] siege they were already under. How- 
ever, he was obliged at first to overthrow what remained else- 
where, and to leave nothing out of Jerusalem behind him 
that might interrupt him in that siege. Accordingly he 
marched against Gadara, the metropolis of Perea, which was 
a place of strength, and entered that city on the fourth day 
of the month Dystrus [Adar] ; for the men of power had sent 
an embassage to him, without the knowledge of the seditious, 
to treat about a surrender ; which they did, out of the desire 
they had of peace, and for saving their effects, because many 
of the citizens of Gadara were rich inen. This embassy the 
opposite party knew nothing of, but discovered it as Vespa- 
sian was approaching near the city. However, they despaired 
of keeping possession of the city, as being inferior in number 
to their enemies who were within the city, and seeing the 
Romans very near ta the city ; so they resolved to fly, but 
thought it dishonourable to do it without shedding some blood,, 
and revenging themselves on the authors of this surrender ; 
•o they seized upon Dolesus (a person not only the first in 
rankand family in that city, but one that seemed the occa- 
sion of sending such an embassy) and ,slew him, and treated 
Iris dead body after a barbarous manner, so very violent was 
their anger at him, and then ran out of the city. And as 
now the Roman army was just upon them, the people of Ga- 
dara admitted Vespasian with joyful acclamations, and re- 
ceived from him the security of his right hand, as also a gar- 
rison of horsemen and foot-men, to guard them against the 
excursions of the runagates ; for as to their wall, they had 
pulled it down before the Romans desired them so to do, that 
they might thereby give them assurance that they were 
lovers of peace, and that, if they had a mind, they could 
not now make war against them. 

4. And now Vespasian sent Placidus against those that 
had fled from Gadara, \idth five hundred horsemen, and three 
thousand foot-men, while he returned himself ta Cesarea, 
with the rest of the army. But as soon as these fugitives sa#r 
the horsemen that pursued them just upon their backs, and 
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before they camecto close fight* they ran. together to a certain 
village, which was called Bethennabris, where finding a great 
multitude of young men, and arming them, partly by their 
own consent and partly by force, they rashly and suddenly as-, 
saulted Placidus and the troops that were with him. These; 
horsemen at the first onset gave way a little, as contriving to 
entice them farther off the wall ; and when they had drawn 
them into a place fit for their purpose, they made their horse, 
encompass them round, and threw their darts at them. §a< 
the horsemen cutoff the flight of the fugitives, while the foot 
terribly destroyed those that fought against them; for those 
Jews did no more than show their courage, and then were de- 
stroyed ; for as they fell upon the Romans when they were 
joined close together, and, as it were, w alled about with their 
entire armour, they were not able to find any place where the 
darts could enter, nor were they any way able to break their 
ranks, while they were themselves run through by the Ro- 
man darts, and, like the wildest of wild beasts, rushed upon 
the points of others’ swords ; so some of them were de- 
stroyed, as cut with their enemies’ swords upon their faces, 
and others w ere dispersed by the horsemen. 

5. Now Placidus’s concern was to exclude them in their flight , 
from getting into the village ; and causing his horse to march 
continually on that side of them, he then turned short upon 
them, and at the same time his men made use of their darts, 
and easily took their aim at those that were nearest to them, 
as they made those that were farther off turn back by the ter- 
ror they were in, till at last the most courageous of them 
brake through those horsemen and fled to the wall of the> 
village. And now those that guarded the wall were in great, 
doubt what to do ; for they could not bear the thoughts of 
excluding those that came from Gadara, because of their own 
people that were among them ; and yet, if they should admit 
them, they expected to perish with them, which came to pass 
accordingly ; for as they were crowding together at the wall, v 
the Roman horsemen were just ready to fall in with them. 
However, the guards prevented them, and shut the gates, 
when Placidus made an assault upon them, and, %hting cou-. 
rageously till it was dark, he got possession of the people on 
the wall, and of them that were in the city, when the useless 
multitude were destroyed ; but those that were more potentj 
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ran away ; and the soldiers plundered the houses, and set the 
village on fire. As for those that ran out of the village, they 
stirred up such as were in the country, and exaggerating 
their own calamities, and telling them that the whole army 
of the Romans were upon them, they put them into great 
fear on every side ; so they got in great numbers together, 
and fled to Jericho, for they knew no other place that could 
afford them any hope of escaping, it being a city that had a 
strong wall, and a great multitude of inhabitants. But Pla- 
cidus, relying much upon his horsemen and his former good 
success, followed them, and slew all that he overtook, as far 
as Jordan; and when he had driven the whole multitude to 
the river-side, where they were stopped by the current (for it 
had been augmented lately by rains, and was not fordable) 
he -put his soldiers in array over-against them ; so the neces- 
sity the others were in, provoked them to hazard a battle, 
because there was no place whither they could flee. They 
then extended themselves a very great way along the banks 
of the river, and sustained the darts that were thrown at 
them as well as the attacks of the horsemen, who beat many 
of them, and pushed them into the current. At which fight, 
hand to hand, fifteen thousand of them were slain, while the 
number of those that were unwillingly forced to leap into 
Jordan was prodigious. There were besides, two thousand 
and two hundred taken prisoners. A mighty prey was 
taken also, consisting of asses, and sheep, and camels, and 
oxen. * 

6. Now this destruction that fell upon the Jews, as it was 
not inferior to any of the rest in itself, so did it still appear 
greater than it really was ; and this, because not only the 
whole of the country through which they fled was filled with 
slaughter, and Jordan could not be passed over, by reason of 
the dead bodies that were in it, but because the lake Asphal- 
titis was also full of dead bodies, that were carried down 
mto it by the river. And now Placidus, after this good suc- 
cess that he had had , fell violently upon the neighbouring- 
smaller cities and villages ; when he took Abila, and Julias, 
and Bezemoth, and all those that lay as far as the lake As- 
phaltitis, and put such of the deserters into each of them as 
he thought proper. He then put his soldiers on board the 

vol. iv. x 
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ships, and slew such as had fled to the lake, insomuch that 
all Perea had either surrendered themselves, or were taken by 
the Romans, as far as Macherus. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

How Vespasian, upon hearing of some Commotions in GaU *, 
made Haste to finish the Jewish War . A Description of Je - 
. richo , and of the Great Plain ; with an Account besides of the 
Lake AsphalUtis. 

§ 1. In the mean time, an account came that there were 
commotions in Gall, and that Vindex, together with the men 
pf power in that country, had revolted from Nero ; which 
affair is more accurately described elsewhere. This report, 
thus related to Vespasian, excited him to go on briskly with 
the war ; for he foresaw already the civil wars which were 
coming upon them, nay, that the very government was in 
danger ; and he thought, if he could first reduce the eastern 
parts of the empire to peace, he should make the fears for 
Italy the lighter; while therefore the winter was his hinder- 
ance [from going into the field], he put garrisons into the 
villages and smaller cities for their security : he put decu- 
rians also into the villages, and centurions into the cities ; 
he besides this built many of the cities that had been laid 
waste,; but at the beginning of the spring he took the greatest 
part of his army, and led it from Cesarea to Antipatris, where 
he spent two days in settling the affairs of that city, and then, 
on the third day, he marched on, laying waste and burning 
all the neighbouring villages. And when he had laid waste 
all the places about the toparchy of Thamnas, he passed on 
to Lydda and Jamnia ; and when both these cities had come 
over to him, he placed a great many of those that had come 
over to him [from other places] as inhabitants therein, and 
then came to Emmaus, where he seized upon the passages 
which led thence to their metropolis, and fortified his camp, 
and leaving the fifth legion therein, he came to the toparchy 
of Bethleptephon, He than destroyed that place, and the 
neighbouring places, by fire, and fortified, at proper places, 
the strong holds all about Idumea; and wbgn he had seized 

* Gr. Galatia, and so everywhere. 
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upon two villages, which were in the very midst of Idfcmea, 
Betaris and Caphartobas, he slew above ten thousand of the 
people, and carried into captivity above a thousand, and drovfe 
away the rest of the multitude, and placed no small part of 
his own forces in them, who over-ran and laid waste the whole 
mountainous country ; while he, with the rest of his forces, 
returned to Emmaus, whence he came down through the 
country of Samaria, and hard by the city, by others called 
Neapolis (or Sichem) but by the people of that country Ma* ' 
bortha, to Corea, where he pitched his camp, on the second 
day of the month Desius [Sivan] ; and on the day following 
he came to Jericho ; on which day Trajan, one of his com- 
manders, joined him with the forces he brought out of 
Perea, all the places beyond Jordan being subdued al* 
ready. 

2. Hereupon a great multitude prevented their approach, 
and came out of Jericho, and fled to those mountainous parts 
that lay over-against Jerusalem, while that part which was 
left behind was in a great measure destroyed; they also 
found the city desolate. It is situated in a plain ; but a naked 
and barren mountain, of a very great length, hangs over it, 
which extends itself to the land about Scythopolis northward, 
but as far as the country of Sodom, and the utmost limits of 
the lake Asphaltitis southward. This mountain is all of it 
very uneven and uninhabited, by reason of its barrenness : 
there is an opposite mountain that is situated over-against it, 
on the other side of Jordan; this last begins at Julias and 
the northern quarters, and extends itself southward as far as 
Somorrhon *, which is the bounds of Petra, in Arabia. In 
this ridge of mountains there is one called the Iron Mountain, 
that runs in length as far as Moab. Now the region that lies 
in the middle between this ridge of mountains, is called the 
Great Plain ; it reaches from the village Ginnabris, as far as 
the lake Asphaltitis ; its length is two hundred and thirty 
furlongs, and its breadth a hundred and twenty, and it is di- 
vided in the midst by Jordan. It hath two lakes in it ; that 


* Whether this Somorrhon, orSoraorrba, ought not to be here written Go- 
morrha, as some MSS. in a manner have it (for the place meant by Josephus seems 
to be near Segor, or Zoar. at the very south of the Dead Sea, hard by which stood 
Sodom and Gomorrha) cannot now be certainly determined; but seems by no means 
improbable. 
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of Asphaltitis, and that of Tiberias, whose natures are oppo- 
site to each other ; for the former is salt and unfruitful ; but 
that of Tiberias is sweet and ffuitful. This plain is much 
burnt up in summer-time, and, by reason of the extraordinary 
heat, contains a very unwholesome air ; it is all destitute, of 
water, excepting the river Jordan, which water of Jordan is 
the occasion why those plantations of palm-trees that are 
near its banks, are more flourishing, and much more fruitful, 
as are those that are remote from it not so flourishing, or 

fruitful. # 

3. Notwithstanding which, there is a fountain by Jeticho, 
that runs plentifully, and is very fit for watering the ground : 
it arises near the old city, which Joshua, the son of Nanq, the 
general of the Hebrews, took the first of all the cities of the 
land of Canaan, by right of war. The report is, that this 
fountain, at the beginning, caused, not only the blasting of 
the earth and the trees, but of the children born of women; 
and that it was entirely of a sickly and corruptive nature to 
all things whatsoever, but that it was made gentle, and very 
wholesome and fruitful, by the prophet Elisha, This prophet 
was familiar with Elijah, and was his successor, who when he 
once was the guest of the people of Jericho, and . the men of 
the place had treated him very kindly, he both made them 
amends as well as the country, by a lasting favour ; for he 
went out of the city to this fountain, and threw into the cur- 
rent an earthen vessel full of salt ; after which he stretched 
out bis righteous hand unto Heaven, and, pouring out a 
mild drink-offering, he made this supplication, — That the cur- 
rent might be mollified, and that the veins of fresh water 
might be opened : That God also would bring into the place 
a more temperate and fertile air for the current, and would 
bestow upon the people of that country plenty of the fruits 
of the earth, and a succession of children ; and that this pro- 
lific water might never fail them, while they coutinued to be 
righteous * ? To these prayers Elisha joined proper operations 
qf his hands, after a skilful manner, and changed the fountain ; 
and that water, which had been the occasion of barrenness 
and famine before, from that time did supply a numerous 

* This excellent prayer of Elisha is granting in our copies, 2 Kings ii.21,22, 
though it be referred to also in the Apostolical Constitutions, b. vii. ch. 37 ; and 
the sucpeps of it is mentioned in them all. 
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posterity, and afford great abundance to the country. Ao 
cor ^ ,n S^y> the power of it is so great in watering the ground, 
that if it do but once touch a country, it affords a sweeter 
nourishment than other waters do, when they lie so long 
upoin them, till they are satiated with them. For which rea- 
son, the advantage gained from other waters, when they flow 
in great plenty, is but small, while that of this water is great 
when it flows even in little quantities. Accordingly it waters 
a larger space of ground than any other waters do, and passes 
along a plain of seventy furlongs long, and twenty broad ; 
wherein it affords nourishment to those most excellent gar- 
dens that are thick set with trees. There are in it many sorts 
6f palm-trees that are watered by it, different from each other 
in taste and name ; the better sort of them, when they are 
pressed, yield an excellent kind of honey, not much inferior 
in sweetness to other honey. This country withal produces 
honey from bees : it also bears that balsam which is the most 
precious of all the fruits in that place, cypress-trees also, and 
those that bear myrobalanum; so that he who should pro- 
nounce this place to be divine would not be mistaken, wherein 
is such plenty of trees produced as are very rare, and of the 
most excellent sort. And indeed, if we speak of those other 
fruits, it will not be easy to light on any climate in the ha- 
bitable earth that can well be compared to it, — what is here 
sown comes up in such clusters : the cause of which seems 
to me to be the warmth of the air and the fertility of the 
waters $ the warmth calling forth the sprouts, and making 
them spread, and the moisture making every one of them 
take root firmly, and supplying that virtue which it stands 
in need of in summer-time. Now this country is then so 
sadly burnt up, that nobody cares to come at it; and if the 
water be drawn up before sun-rising, and after that exposed 
to the air, it becomes exceeding cold, and becomes of a nar 
tore quite contrary to the ambient air : as in winter again it 
becomes warm; and if you go into it, it appears very gentle. 
The ambient air is here also of so good a temperature, that 
the people of the country are clothed in linen only, even 
when snowcovers the rest of Judea. This place is one bun- 
dled and fifty furlongs from Jerusalem, and sixty from Jor- 
dan. The country, as far as Jerusalem, is desert and stony ; 
hut that as far as Jordan and the lake Asphaltitis lies lower 
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indeed, though it be equally desert and barren. But so much 
shall suffice to have been said about Jericho, and of the great 
happiness of its situation. 

4. The nature of the lake Asphaltitis is also worth describ- 
ing. It is, as I have said already, bitter and unfruitful. It is 
so light [or thick] that it bears up the heaviest things that are 
thrown into it ; nor is it easy for any one to make things sink 
therein to the bottom, if he had a mind so to do. Accord- 
ingly, when Vespasian went to see it, he commanded that 
some who could not swim, should have their hands tied be- 
hind them, and be thrown into the deep, when it so happened 
that they all swam as if a wind had forced them upwards. 
Moreover, the change of the colour of this lake is wonderful, 
for it changes its appearance thrice every day ; and as the 
rays of the sun fall differently upon it, the light is variously 
reflected. However, it casts up black clods of bitumen in 
many parts of it ; these swim at the top of the water, and re- 
semble both in shape and bigness headless bulls : and when 
the labourers that belong to the lake come to it, and catch 
hold of it as it hangs together, they draw it into their ships ; 
but when the ship is full, it is not easy to cut off the rest, for 
it is so tenacious as to make the ship hang upon its clods till 
they set it loose with the menstrual blood of women, and 
with urine, to which alone it yields. This bitumen is not only 
useful for the caulking of ships, but for the cure of men's 
. bodies : accordingly it is mixed in a great many medicines. 
The length of this lake is five hundred and eighty furlongs, 
where it is extended as fhr as Zoar, in Arabia; and its breadth 
is a hundred and fifty. The country of Sodom borders upon 
it*. It was of old a most happy land, both for the fruits it 
bore and the riches of its cities, although it be now all burnt 
up. It is related how, for the impiety of its inhabitants, it 
was burnt by lightning; in consequence of which there are 
still the remainders of that divine fire ; and the traces [or sha- 
dows] of the five cities are still to be seen, as well as the ashes 
growing in their fruits, which fruits have a colour as if they 
were fit to be eaten ; but if you pluck them with your hands, 
they dissolve into smoke and ashes. And thus what is re- 
lated of this land of Sodom hath these marks of credibility 
which our very sight affords us. 

• See the note on b. r.xh. xiii. § 0. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Thai Vespasian , after he had taken Gadara, made Preparation 
for the Siege of Jerusalem. But that , upon his hearing of the 
Death of Nero, he changed his Intentions. As also concerning 
Simon of Gerasa . 

§ 1. And now Vespasian bad fortified all the places round 
about Jerusalem, and erected citadels at Jericho and Adida, 
and placed garrisons in them both, partly out of his own 
Romans, and partly out of the body of his auxiliaries. He 
also sent Lucius Annius to Gerasa, and delivered to him a 
body of horsemen, and a considerable number of foot-men. 
So when he had taken the city, which he did at the first on- 
set, he slew a thousand of those young men who had not pre- 
vented him by flying away ; but he took their families cap- 
tive, and permitted his soldiers to plunder them of their 
effects ; after which he set fire to their houses, and went away 
to. the adjoining villages, while the men of power fled away, 
and the weaker part were destroyed, and what was remaining 
was all burnt down. And now the war having gone through 
all the mountainous country, and all the plain country also, 
those that were at JeFusalem were deprived of the liberty of 
going out of the city ; for as to such as had a mind to desert, 
they were watched by the zealots ; and to such as were not 
yet on the side of the Romans, their army kept them in, by 
encompassing the city round about on all sides. 

2. Now as Vespasian was returned to Cesarea, and was 
getting ready with all his army to march directly to J erpsalem, 
he was informed that Nero was dead, after he had reigned thir- 
teen years and eight days \ but as to any narration after what 
manner he abused his power in the government, and com- 
mitted the management of affairs to those vile wretches, 
Nymphidius and Tigellinus, his unworthy freed-men ; and 
how he had a plot laid against him by them, and was deserted 
by all his guards, and ran away with four of his most trusty 
fteed-men,. and slew himself in the suburbs of Rome ; and 
how those that occasioned his death were, in no long time. 
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brought themselves to punishment; ; how also the War in Gall 
ended ; and how Galba was made emperor *, and returned 
out of Spain to Rome ; and how he was accused by the sol- 
diers as a pusillanimous person, and slain by treachery in the 
middle of the market-place at Rome, and Otho was made 
emperor; with his expedition against the commanders of 
Vitellius, and his destruction thereupon ; and besides what 
troubles there were under Vitellius, and the fight that was 
about the capitol ; as also how Antonius Primus and Muci- 
anus slew Vitellius, and his German legions, and thereby put 
an end to that civil war, — 1 have omitted to give an exact ac- 
count of them, because th6y are well known by all, and they* 
are described by a great number of Greek and Roman. authors ; 
yet for the sake of the connection of matters, and that my his- 
tory may not be incoherent, I have just touched upon every 
thing briefly. Wherefore Vespasian put off at first his expe- 
dition against Jerusalem, and stood waiting whither the em- 
pire would be transferred after the death of Nero. Moreover, 
when be heard that Galba was made emperor, he attempted 
nothing till he also should send him some directions about 
the war r however, he sent his son Titus to him, to salute him, 
and to receive his commands about the Jews. Upon the very 
same errand did king Agrippa sail along with Titus to Galba f 
but as they were sailing in their long ships by the coasts of 
Achaia, for it was winter-time, they heard that Galba was 
slain, before they could get to him, after he had reigned seven 
months and as many days. After whom Otho took the go- 
vernment, and undertook the management of public affairs. 

_ So Agrippa resolved to go on to Rome without any terror on 
account of the change of the government ; but Titus, by a 
divine impulse, sailed back from Greece to Syria, and came 
in great haste to Cesarea, to his father. And now they were 
both in suspense about the public affairs, the Roman empire 
being then in a fluctuating condition, and did not go on with 
their expedition against the Jews, but thought that to make 

* Of these Roman affairs and tumults under Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, here only 
touched upon by Josephus, see Tacitus, Suetonius, and Dio, more largely. How- 
ever, we may obserre with Ottius, that Josephus writes the name of the second of 
them not Otto, with many others, but Otho, with the coins. See also the note on 
ch. xi. § 4. 
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any attack upon foreigners was now unseasonable, on ac- 
count of the solicitude they were in for their own country. 

3. And now there arose another war at Jerusalem. There 
was a son of Giora, one Simon, by birth of Gerasa, a young 
man, not so cunning indeed as John [of Gischala], who had 
already seized upon the city, but superior in strength of body 
and courage ; on which account, when he had been driven 
away from that Acrabattene toparchy, which he once had, by 
Ananus the high priest, he came to those robbers who had 
seized upon Masada. At first they suspected him, and only 
permitted him to come with the woman he brought with him 
into the lower part of the fortress, while they dwelt in the 
upper part of it themselves. However, his manner so well 
agreed with theirs, and he seemed so trusty a man, that he 
went out with them, and ravaged and destroyed the country 
with them about Masada ; yet when he persuaded them to 
undertake greater things, he could not prevail with them so 
to do ; for as they were accustomed to dwell in that citadel, 
they were afraid of going far from that which was their hid- 
ing-place ; but he affected to tyrannize, and being fond of 
greatness, when he had heard of the death of Ananus, he left 
them, and went into the mountainous part of the country. 
So he proclaimed liberty to those in slavery, and a reward to 
those already free, and got together a set of wicked men from 
all quarters. 

4. And as he had now a strong body of men about him, he 
over-ran the villages that lay in the mountainous country, and 
when there were still more and more that came to him, he 
ventured to go down into the lower pafts of the country, and 
since he was now become formidable to the cities, many of 
the men of power were corrupted by him ; so that his army 
was no longer composed of slaves and robbers, but a great 
uiany of the populace were obedient to him as to their king. 
He then over-ran the Acrabattene toparchy, and the places 
that reached as far as the Great Idumea ; for he built a wall 
at a certain village called Nain, and made use of that as a 
fortress for his own party’s security ; and at the valley called 
Paran, he enlarged many of the caves, and many others he 
found ready for his purpose, ; these he made use of as reposi- 
tories for his treasures, and receptacles for his prey, and 
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therein he laid up the fruits that he had got by rapine ; and 
many of his partizans had their dwelling in them ; and he 
made no secret of it that he was exercising his men before- 
hand, and making preparations for the assault of Jerusalem. 

5. Whereupon the zealots, out of the dread they were in of 
his attacking them, and being willing to prevent one that was 
growing up to oppose them, went out against him with their 
weapons. Simeon met them, and joining battle with them, 
slew a considerable number of them, and drove the rest be- 
fore him into the city ; but durst not trust so much upon his 
forces as to make an assault upon the walls ; but he resolved' 
first to subdue Idumea, and as he had now twenty thousand 
armed men, he marched to the borders of their country^ 
Hereupon the rulers of the Idumeans got together on the 
sudden the most warlike part of their people, about twenty* 
five thousand in number, and permitted the rest to be a guard 
to their own country, by reason of the incursions that were 
made by the Sicarii that were at Masada. Thus they received 
Simon at their borders, where they fought him, and continued 
(he battle all that day ; and the dispute lay whether they had 
conquered him or been conquered by him. So he went back 
to Nain, as did the Idumeans return home. Nor was it long 
ere Simon came violently again upon their country ; when he 
pitched his camp at a certain village called Thecoe, and sent 
Eleazar, one of his companions, to those that kept garrison at 
Herodium, and in order to persuade them to surrender that 
fortress to him. The garrison received this man readily, while 
they knew nothing of what he came about; but as soon as he 
talked of the surrender of the place, they fell upon him with 
their drawn swords, till he found he had no place for flight, 
when he threw himself down from the wall into the valley 
beneath ; so he died immediately : but the Idumeans, who 
were already much afraid of Simon’s power, thought fit to 
take a view of the enemy’s army before they hazarded a battle 
with him. 

6. Now, there was one of their commanders, named Jacob, 
who offered to serve them readily upon that occasion, but had 
it in bis mind to betray them. He went therefore from the 
village Alurus, wherein the army of the Idumeans were got- 
ten together, and came to Simon, and at the very first he agreed 
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to betray his country to him, and took assurances upon oath 
from him that he should always have him in esteem, and 
then promised him that he would assist him in subduing all 
Idumea under him ; upon which account he was feasted after 
an obliging manner by Simon, and elevated by bis mighty 
promises ; and when he was returned to his own men, he at 
first belied the army of Simon, and said it was manifold 
more in number than what it was ; after which, he dexterously 
persuaded the commanders, and by degrees the whole mul- 
titude, to receive Simon, and to surrender the whole govern-* 
ment up to him without fighting ; and as he was doing this, 
he invited Simon by his messengers, and promised him to ' 
disperse the Idumeans, which he performed also ; for as soon 
as their army was nigh them, he first of all got upon his 
horse, and fled, together with those whom he had corrupted : 
hereupon a terror fell upon the whole multitude ; before it 
came to a close fight they broke their ranks, and every one 
retired to his own home. 

7. Thus did Simon unexpectedly march into Idumea, with- 
out bloodshed, and made a sudden attack upon the city 
Hebron, and took it ; wherein he got possession of a great 
deal of prey, and plundered it of a vast quantity of fruit. — 
Now, the people of the country say, that it is an ancienter 
city, not only than any in that country, but than Memphis 
in Egypt, and accordingly its age is reckoned at two thou- 
sand and three hundred years. They also relate that it had 
been the habitation of Abram, the progenitor of the Jews, 
after he had removed out of Mesopotamia ; and they say 
that his posterity descended from thence into Egypt, whose 
monuments are to this very time shown in that small city; 
the fabric of which monuments are of the most excellent 
marble, and wrought after the most elegant manner. There 
is also there shown, at the distance of six furlongs from the 
city, a very large turpentine-tree # ; and report goes, that 
this tree has continued ever since the creation of the world. 
Thence did Simon make his progress over all Idumea, and 
did not only ravage the cities and villages, but laid waste 

* Some of the antients call this famous tree, or grove, oak ; others, a turpentine 
tree, or grove. It has been very famous in all the past ages, and is so, I suppose, 
at this day, and that particularly for an eminent mart, or meeting of merchants 
ttai* every year, as the travellers inform us. 
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the whole country ; for, besides those that were completely 
armed, he had forty thousand men that followed him, inso- 
much that he had not provisions enough to suffice such a 
multitude. Now, besides this want of provisions that he was 
in, he was of a barbarous disposition, and bore great anger 
at this nation, by which means it came to pass that Idumea 
was greatly depopulated ; and as one may see all the woods 
behind despoiled of their leaves by locusts, after they have 
been there, so was there nothing left behind Simon’s army 
but a desert. Some places they burnt down, some they 
utterly demolished, and whatsoever grew in the country, 
they either trod it down or fed upon it, and by theirmarches 
they made the ground that was cultivated, harder and more 
untractable than that which was barren. In short, there was 
no sign remaining of those places that had been laid waste, 
that ever they had had a being. 

8. This success of Simon excited the zealots afresh and 
though they were afraid to fight him openly in a fair battle, 
yet did they lay ambushes in the passes, and seized uponhis 
wife, with a considerable number of her attendants ; where- 
upon they came back to the city rejoicing, as if they had 
taken Simon himself captive, and were in present expecta- 
tion that he would lay down his arms, and make supplica- 
tion to them for his wife; but instead of indulging any 
merciful affection, he grew very angry at them for seizing his 
beloved wife ; so he came to the wall of Jerusalem, and, like 
wild beasts when they are wounded, and cannot overtake 
those that wounded them, he vented his spleen upon all per- 
sons that he met with. Accordingly he caught all those that 
were come out of the city-gates, either to gather herbs or 
, sticks, who were unarmed and in years ; he then tormented 
them and destroyed them, out of the immense rage he was 
in, and was almost ready to taste the very flesh of their dead 
bodies: He also cut off the hands of a great many, and sent 
them into the city to astonish his enemies, and in order to 
make the people fall into a sedition, and desert those that 
had been the authors of his wife’s seizure. He also enjoined 
them to tell the people that Simon swore by the God of the 
universe, who sees all things, that unless they will restore 
him his wife, he will break down their wall, and inflict the 
like punishment upon all the citizens, without sparing any 
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age, and wifhout making any distinction between the guilty 
and the innocent. These threatenings so greatly affrighted, 
not the people only, but the zealots themselves also, that 
they sent his wife back to him, — when he became a little 
milder, and left off his perpetual blood-shedding. 

9. But now sedition and civil war prevailed, not only over 
Judea, but in Italy also ; for now Galba was slain in the 
midst of the Roman market-place ; then was Otho made 
emperor, and fought against Vitellius, who set up for empe** 
ror also ; for the legions in Germany had chosen him : but 
when he gave battle to Valens and Cecinna, who were Vitelr 
lius’s generals, at Betriacum, in Gaul, Otho gained the ad- 
yantage on the first day ; but on the second day Vitellius's 
soldiers had the victory ; and after much slaughter, Otho 
slew himself, when he had heard of this defeat at Brixia, and 
after he had managed the public affairs three months and 
two days *. Otfio’s army also came over to Vitellius’s gene- 
rals, and he came himself down to Rome with his army ; but 
in the mean time Vespasian removed from Cesarea, on the 
fifth day of the month Desius [Sivan], and marched against 
those places of Judea which were not yet overthrown. So 
he went up to the mountainous country, and took those 
toparchies that were called the Gophnitick and Acrabattene 
toparchies. After which he took Bethel and Ephraim, two 
small cities ; and when he had put garrisons into them, he 
rode as far as Jerusalem, in which march he took many pri* 
soners, and many captives ; but Cerealis, one of his com- 
manders, took a body of horsemen and foot-men, and laid 
waste that part of Idumea which was called the Upper 
Idumea, and attacked Caphethra, which pretended to be a 
small city, and took it at the first onset, and burnt it down. — 
He also attacked Capharabim, and laid siege to it, for it had 
a very strong wall ; and when he expected to spend a long 
time in that siege, those that were within opened their gates 
on the sudden, and came to beg pardon, and surrendered 
themselves up to him. When Cerealis had conquered them 
he went to Hebron, another very ancient city. I have told 
you already, that this city is situated in a mountainous 
country not far off Jerifealem ; and when he had broken into 


* Suetonius differs hardly three days from Josephus, and says Otho perished 
oji the ninety-f\fth <J*y of his reign. In Othon. See the note on eh* xi. *ecf, 4* 
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the city by force, what multitude and young men were left 
therein he slew, and burnt down the city ; so that as now all 
the places were taken, excepting Herodium, and Masada, 
and Macherus, which were in the possession of the robbers, 
so Jerusalem was what the Romans at present aimed at. 

10. And now, as soon as Simon had set his wife free, and 
recovered her from the zealots, he returned back to the re- 
mainders of Idumea, and driving the national before him 
from all quarters, he compelled a great number of, them to 
retire to Jerusalem ; he followed them himself also to the 
city, and encompassed the wall all round again ; and when 
he lighted upon any labourers that were coming thither out 
of the country, he slew them. Now this Simon, who was 
without the wall, was a greater terror to the people than the 
Romans themselves, as were the zealots who were within it 
more heavy upon them than both of the other ; and during 
this time did the mischievous contrivances and courage [of 
John] corrupt the body Of the Galileans ; for these Galileans 
had advanced this John, and made him very potent, who 
made them suitable requital from the authority he had ob- 
tained by their means ; for he permitted them to do all things 
that any of them desired to do, while their inclination to 
plunder was insatiable, as was their zeal in searching the 
houses of the rich ; and for the murdering of the men, ajid 
abusing of the women, it was sport to them. They also de* 
voured what spoils they had taken, together with their blood> 
and indulged themselves in feminine wantonness, without 
any disturbance, till they were satiated therewith: while 
they decked their hair and put on women’s garments, and 
were besmeared over with ointments ; and that they might 
appear very comely, they had paints under their eyes, and 
imitated, not only the ornaments, but also the lusts, of wo- 
men, and were guilty of such intolerable uncleanness, that 
they invented unlawful pleasures of that sort ; and thus did 
they roll themselves up and down the city, as in a brothel- 
house, and defiled it entirely with their impure actions ; — 
nay, while their faces looked like the faces of women, they 
killed with their right hands ; and when their gait was effemi- 
nate, they presently attacked men, afid became warriors, and 
drew their swords from under their finely dyed clokes, and 
ran every body through whom they alighted upon. How^ 
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ever, Simon waited for such as ran away from John, and 
was the more bloody of the two : and he who had escaped 
the tyrant within the wall, was destroyed by the other that 
lay before the gates ; so all attempts of flying and deserting 
to the Romans were cut off, if any had a mind so to do. 

11. Yet did the army that was under John raise a sedition 
against him ; and all the Idumeans separated themselves from 
the tyrant, and attempted to destroy him, and this out of 
their envy at his power and hatred of his cruelty ; so they 
got together, and slew many of the zealots, and drove the 
rest before them into that royal palace that was built by 
Grapte, who was a relation of Izates, the king of Adiabene ; 
the Idumeans fell in with them, and drove the zealots out 
thence into the temple, and betook themselves to plunder 
John’s effects; for both he himBelf was in that palace, and 
therein had he laid up the spoils he had acquired by his 
tyranny. In the mean time the multitude of the zealots that 
were dispersed over the city ran together to the temple unto 
those that had fled thither, and John prepared to bring them 
down against the people and the Idumeans ; who were not 
: so much afraid of being attacked by theiq, because they 
were themselves better soldiers than they, as at their mad* 
ness, lest they should privately sally out of the temple and 
get among them, and not only destroy them, but set the 
city on fire also. So they assembled themselves together, 
and the high priests with them, and took counsel after what 
manner they should avoid their assault. Now it was God 
who turned their opinions to the worst advice, and thence 
they devised such a remedy to get themselves free, as was 
worse than the disease itself. Accordingly, in order to over- 
throw John, they determined to admit Simon, and earnestly 
to desire the introduction of a second tyrant into the city ; 
which resolution they brought to perfection, and sent Mat- 
thias, the high priest, to beseech this Simon to come in to 
them, of whom they had so often been afraid. Those also that 
had fled from the zealots in Jerusalem joined in this request 
to him, out of the desire they had of preserving their houses 
and their effects. Accordingly he, in an arrogant manner, 
granted them his lprdly protection, and came into the city, 
in order to deliver it from the zealots. The people also made 
joyful acclamations to him, as their, saviour and their pre- 
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Bemr ; but when he was come in, with his army, he took 
care to secure his own authority, and looked upon those that 
had invited him in to be no less his enemies than those 
against whom the invitation was intended. 

12. And thus did Simon get possession of Jerusalem, in 
the third year of the war, in the month Xanthicus [Nisan] ; 
whereupon John, with his multitude of zealots, as being both 
prohibited from coming out of the temple, and having lost 
Iheir power in the city (for Simon and his party had plundered 
them of what they had) were in despair of deliverance. Simon 
also made an assault upon the temple, with the assistance of 
the people, while the others stood upon the cloisters and the 
battlements, and defended themselves from their assaults. 
However, a considerable number of Simon's party fell, and 
many were carried off wounded ; for the zealots threw their 
darts easily from a superior place, and seldom failed of hitting 
their enemies ; but having the advantage of situation, and 
having withal erected four very large towers aforehand, that 
their darts might come from higher places, one at the north- 
east corner of the court, one above the Xystus, the third at 
another corner over-against the lower city, and the last was 
erected above the top of the Pastophoria, where one of the 
priests stood of course, and gave a signal beforehand, with a 
trumpet *, at the beginning of every seventh day, in the even- 
ing twilight, as also at the evening when the day was finished, 
as giving notice to the people when they were to leave off 
work, and when they were to go to work again. These men 
also set their engines to cast darts and stones withal, upon 
those towers, with their archers and slingers. And now. 
Simon made his assault upon the temple more faintly, by 
reason that the greatest part of his men grew weary of that 
work ; yet did he not leave off his opposition, because his 
army was superior to the others, although the darts which 
were thrown by the engines were carried a great way, and 
slew many of those that fought for him. 

* This beginning and ending the observation of the Jewish Seventh Day, or Sab- 
bath, with a priest’s blowing of a trumpet, is remarkable, and nowhere else men- 
tioned, that I know of. Nor is Reland’s conjecture here improbable, that this was 
the very place that has puzzled our commentators so long, called “ Musach Sab- 
“ bati,” the “ Covert of the Sabbath,” if that be the true reading, 2 Kings xvi. 18 ; 
because here the proper priest stood dry, under a *• covering” to proclaim the be- 
-ginning and ending of every Jewish Sabbath. 
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CHAPTER X. 

How the Soldiers , both in Judea and Egypt, proclaimed Vespa* 
siati Emperor ; and how V espasian released Josephus of his 
Bonds . 

§ 1. Now, about this very time it was that heavy calamities 
came about Rome on all sides 5 for Vitellius was come from 
Germany with his soldiery, and drew along with him a great 
multitude of other men besides. And when the spaces al- 
lotted for soldiers could not contain thetn, he made all Rome 
itself his camp, and filled all the houses with armed men ; 
which men, when they saw the riches of Rome with those 
eyes which had never seen such riches before, and found 
themselves shone round about on all sides with silver and 
gold, they had much ado to contain their covetous desires, 
and were ready to betake themselves to plunder, and to the 
slaughter of such as should stand in their way. And this was 
the state of aflairs in Italy at that time. 

£. But when Vespasian had overthrown all the places that 
were near to Jerusalem, he returned to Cesarea, and heard of 
the troubles that were at Rome, and that Vitellius was enl- 
peror. This produced indignation in him, although he well 
knew how to be governed, as well as to govern, and could 
not with any satisfaction own him for his lord who acted so 
madly, and seized upon the government as if it were abso- 
lutely destitute of a governor. And as this sorrow of his was 
violent, he was not able to support the torments he was under, 
nor to apply himself farther in other wars when his native 
country was laid waste $ but then, as much as his passion ex- 
cited him to avenge his country, so much was he restrained 
by the consideration of his distance therefrom ; because for- 
tune might prevent him, and do a world of mischief before 
he could himself sail over the sea to Italy, especially as it 
was still the winter season ; so he restrained his anger, how 
vehement soever it was, at this time. 

3. But now his commanders and soldiers met in several 
companies, and consulted openly about changing the public 
affairs \ — and, out of their indignation, cried out, how at 
“ Rome there are soldiers that live delicately,* and when they 
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“ have not ventured so much as to hear the fame of war, they 
** ordain whom they please for our governors, and in hopes 
“ of gain make them emperors ; while you have gone through 

so many labours, and are grown into years under your hej- 
“ mets, give leave to others to use such a power, when yet 
tl you have among yourselves one more worthy to rule than 
u any whom they have set up. Now what juster opportunity 
“ shall they ever have of requiting their generals, if they dp 
u not make use of this that is now before them ? while there 
“is so much juster reason for Vespasian’s being emperor than 
u for Vitellius ; as they are themselves more descrying than 
“ those that made the other emperors; for that they have 
" undergone as; great wars as have the troops that come from 
“ Germany ; nor are they inferior in war to those that have 
“ brought that tyrant tq Rome, nor: have they undergone 
“ smaller labours than they ; for that neither will the Roman 
“ senate, nor people, bear such a lascivious emperor as Vitel- 
“ lius, if he be compared with their chaste Vespasian; nor 
fi will they endure a .most barbarous tyrant, instead sof a good 
" governor, nor choose, one that hath no child *.f to preside 
“ Over thqm,in^teachof him that is a hither ; because the ad- 
“ vancement of menV oWn children to dignities is* certainly 
w the greatest security kings can give for themselves. Whe- 
* ther, therefore, we estimate the capacity of governing from 
^the skill pf a person in years, we ought to have Vespasian, — 
, 4( . or whether from the strength of a.ycrang man, we ought to 
.“ have Titus ; for by this means we shall have the admn- 
“tagfc of both their ages, for that they will afford strength to 
i( those that shall be made emperors^ they having already 
“ three legions, besides other auxiliaries from the neighbour- 
“ ing kings, and Will have farther all the armies in the east 
u to support them, as also those in Europe, so far as they are 
“ out of the distance and dread of Vitellius, besides such 
^ auxiliaries a* they may have in Italy itself ; that is, Vespa- 
H sian’s brother +, and his other son [Domitian] ; the one of 

* The Roman authors that now remain, say Vitellius had children ; whereat 
Josephus introduces here the Roman soldiers in Judea saying be had none. Which 
of these assertions was. the truth I Jcnow not. Spanheim thinks he has given a 
peculiar reason for calling Vitellius “ childless,” though he reailj had children, Diss. 
de Ntina. p. 649, 650 ; to whieh it appears very difficult to give our assent. 

f This brother of Vespasian was Flavius Sabinas, as Suetonias informs us,in Vitell* 
^ 15; and hi Vespas. $ 2. He is also named by Josephus presently, ch, xi. § 4. 
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“ whom will bring in a great many of those y ouftg men that 
* are of dignity! while the other ia intrusted with the goviem- 
" meat of the city, which offioe of his will be no small means 
“ of Vespasian’s obtaining the .government. Upon the whole, 
u the case may be, such, that if we ourselves make farther de* 
“.lays, the senate; mdy chootte an emperor, whom the soldiers,' 
“who ate the saviours of the empire i will have m contempt”- 
4. These were the dis£oufrses the soldier&had in their save-* 
ral companies; after 'which they got together'in.a great body, 
Hod, encberaging one another, they declared Vespasian dm-' 
pejror *, and exhorted him to .save the government which w&a 
now iu danger; Now Vespaaian’b concern had been for a 
oonshkiable time ahdut the public, yet did be not Intend to 
s§k up for gpvemor himself, though hb actions showed him 
tadfserVe it, while he preferred that safety which is in apri- 
vata hfe before the dangers in a state of such dignity 5 but 
when be refused the empire, the commanders insisted the 
ii)ore earnestly upon his acceptance ; and the sbldiem came 
ahouVhiin, with their drawn swotda intheir hands,and threa- 
teoed to kill himi, unless he Would now live according to his 
dignity. Ahd when he had shown his' reluctance a great 
while, and had endeavoured to thrust away his dominion from 
hjm, he atlength, being not able to persuade them, yielded to 
their solicitations that would salute him emperor. 

5. So updn the exhortations ' of Mucianus and the other ' 
commanders, that he would accept of the empire/ and upon 
that of the rest of the army, who cried out That they were 
vdHmg' to be led against all his opposers, he was in the first 1 
pkute. intent upon gaining the dominion over Alexandria, as 
knowing that Egypt was of the greatest consequence, in order 
to obtain the entire government, because of its supplying corn 
[to Rome]; which com, if he could be master of, he hoped to 


* It is plain by the nature ofthe thing, as tv ell as by Josephus, and Entropius/ 1 
that Vespasian was first of all saluted emperor in Judea, and not till sometime' 
afterward in Egypt. Whence Tacitus’s and Suetonius’s present copies must be 
corrected, where they both say that he was first proclaimed in Egypt, and that onr 
the kalends of July, while they still say it was the fifth of the Nones or Ides of the 
same July before he was proclaimed in Judea. I suppose the month they there in-> 
tended was June, and not July, as the copies now have it ; nor does Tacitus’s to** 
hfreace imply less. See Essay ou the Revelation, page 150. 
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dethrone Vitellius, supposing he should aim to keep the em- 
pire by force (for he would not be able to support himself, if 
the multitude at Rome should once be in want of food) ; and 
because he was desirous to join the two legions that were at 
Alexandria to the other legions that were with him. He also 
considered with himself, that he should then have that coun- 
try for a defence to himself against the uncertainty of fortune ; 
for Egypt * is hard to be entered by land, and hath no good 
havens by sea. It hath on the west the dry deserts of Libya; 
and on the south Syene, that divides it from Ethiopia, aa 
well as the cataracts of the Nile, that cannot be sailed over ; 
and on the east by the Red Sea, extended as far as Coptus ; 
and it is fortified on the north by the land that reaches to 
Syria, together with that called the Egyptian Sea, having no 
havens in it for ships. And thus is Egypt walled about on 
every side. Its length between* Pelusium and Syene is two 
thousand furlongs, and the passage by sea from Plinthine to 
'Pelusium, is three thousand six hundred furlongs. Its^ river 
Nile is navigable as far as the city called Elephantine, the 
forenamed cataracts hindering ships from going any farther. 
'The haven also of Alexandria is not entered by the mariners * 
without difficulty, even in times of peace; fpr the passage 
inward is narrow, and full of rocks, that lie under the water, 
which oblige the mariners to turn from a straight direction : 
its left side is blooked up by works made by men’s hands on 
both sides ; on its right side lies the island called Pharus, 
which is situated just before the entrance, and supports a very 
great tower, that affords the sight of a fire to such as sail 
within three hundred furlongs of it, that ships may cast anchor 
a great way off in the night-time, by reason of the difficulty 
of sailing nearer. About this island are built very great piers, 
the handywork of men, against which when the sea dashe? 
itself, and its waves are broken against those boundaries, thp 
navigation becomes very troublesome, and the entrance 
through so narrow a passage is rendered dangerous ; yet is 
the haven itself, when you are got into it, a very safe one, 
and of thirty furlongs in largeness ; into which is brought what 
the country wants, in order to its happiness ; as also what 

* Here we have an authentic description of the bounds and circumstances of 
Egypt in the days of Vespasian and Titus. 
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abundance the country affords more than it wants itself, is 
hence distributed into all the habitable earth. * 

6. Justly, therefore, did Vespasian desire to obtain that go- 
vernment, in order to corroborate his attempts upon the whole 
of the empire ; so he immediately sent to Tiberius Alexander, 
who was then governor of Egypt and of Alexandria, and in- 
formed him what the army had put him upon, and how he, 
being forced to accept of the burden of the government, was 
desirous, to have him for his confederate and supporter. Now 
as soon as ever Alexander had read this letter, he readily ob- 
liged the legions and the multitude to take the oath of fidelity 
to Vespasian, both whom willingly complied with him, as al- 
ready acquainted with the courage of the man, from that his 
conduct in their neighbourhood. Accordingly Vespasian, 
looking upon himself as already intrusted with the govern- 
ment, got all things ready for his journey [to Rome]. Now 
fame carried this news abroad more suddenly than one could 
have thought, that he was emperor over the east, upon which 
every city kept festivals, and celebrated sacrifices and obla- 
tions for such good news ; the legions also that were in Mysia 
and Pannonia, who had been in commotion a little before, 
on account of this insolent attempt of Vitellius, were very 
glad to take the oath of fidelity to Vespasian, upon his com- 
ing to the empire. Vespasian then removed from Cesarea to 
Berytus, where many embassages came to him from Syria, 
and many from other provinces, bringing with them from 
every city crowns, and the congratulations of the people. 
Mucianus came also, who was the president of the province, 
and told him with what alacrity the people [received the news 
of his advancement], and how the people of every city had 
taken the oath of fidelity to him. 

7. So Vespasian’s good fortune succeeded to his wishes 
everywhere, and the public affairs were, for the greatest part, 
already in his hands ; upon which he considered that he had 
not arrived at the government without Divine Providence, 
but that a righteous kind of fate had brought the empire 
under his power ; for as he called to mind the other signals, 
which had been a great many everywhere, that foretold he 
should obtain the government, so did he remember what Jo- 
sephus had said to him when he ventured to foretell bis 
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coming to the empire while Nero was alive; so he was much 
concerned that this man was still in bonds with him. He 
then called for Mucianus, together with his other commanders 
and friends, and, in the first place, he informed them what a, 
valiant man Josephus had been, and what great hardships be 
had made him undergo in the siege of Jotapata. After that 
he related those predictions of his * which he had then sus- 
pected as fictions, suggested out of the fear he was in, but 
which had by time been demonstrated to be divine* u It is 
u a shameful thing (said he) that this man who hath foretold 
u my coming to the empire beforehand, and been the minister 
€t of a divine message to me, should still be retained in the 
“ condition of a captive or prisoner.” So he called for Jo- 
sephus, and commanded that he should be set at liberty ; 
whereupon the commanders promised themselves glorious 
things, from this requital Vespasian made to a stranger. — 
Titus was than present with his father, and said, “ O fatbefr, 
u it is but just that the scandal [of a prisoner] should be taken 
u off J osephus, together with his iron chain ; for if we do 
* not barely loose his bonds, but cut them to pieces, he will 
ff be like a man that had never been bound at all.” For that 
is the usual method as to such as have been bound without a 
cause. This advice was agreed to by Vespasian also ; so 
there came a man in, and cut the chain to pieces ; while Jo- 
sephus received this testimony of his integrity for a reward, 
and was moreover esteemed a person of credit as to futuri* 
ties also. 


* As Daniel was preferred by Darius and Cyrus, on account of his having fore- 
told the destruction of the Babylonian monarchy by their means, and the conse- 
quent exaltation of the Medes and Persians, Dan. v. vi ; or rather, as Jeremiah, 
■when he wa$ a prisoner, was set at liberty, aud honourably treated by Nebu^a- 
radan, at the command of Nebnchadnezzar, p» account of his having foretold the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Babylonians, Jer. xl. I — 1 \ so was our Josephus 
set at liberty and honourably treated, on account of his having foretold the advance- 
ment of Vespasian and Titus to the Roman empire. All these are most eminent 
instances of the interposition of Divine Providence, aud of the certainty of divine 
predictions in the great revolutions of the four monarchies. Several such-like- ex- 
amples there are, both in the sacred and other histories j as in the case of Joseph 
in Egypt, and of Jaddua the high priest, in the days of Alexander the Greet, &c. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

That upon the Conquest and Slaughter of Vitellius, Vespasian 
hastened his Jwrney to Rome ; but Titus his Son returned ta 
Jerusalem . 

§ I. Asp now, when Vespasian had given answer® to thef 
embassages, andihad disposed of the places of power justly *, 
and according to. every one’s deserts, he came to Antioch, and 
consulting which way he had best take, he preferred to go to 
Rome, rather than to march to Alexandria, because he saw 
that Alexandria was sure to him already, but that the affairs 
at Rbme were put into disorder by Vitellius ; so he sent Mu* 
ciaxras to Italy, and committed a considerable army both of 
horsemen and fobt-men to him ; yet was Mucianus afraid 
of going by sea, because it was the middle of winter; so he 
led his army on foot through Cappadocia and Phrygia. 

2. In the mean time Antonias Primus took the third of the 
legions that were in Mysia, for he was president of that pro*- 
race, and made haste, in order to fight Vitellius ; whereupon 
Vitellius sent away Cecinna, with a great army, having a 
mighty confidence in him, because of his having beaten Othov 
His Cecinna marched out of Rome in great haste, and found 
Antonius about Cremona in Gaul, which city is in the bor- 
ders of Italy ; but when he saw there that the enemy were 
numerous and in good order, he durst not fight them, and as 
bethought a retreat dangeroufe, so he began to think of ber 
traying his army to Antonius. Accordingly he assembled 
the centurions and tribunes that were under his command, 
and persuaded them to go over to Antonius, and this by 
diminishing the reputation of Vitellius, and by exaggerating 
the power of Vespasian. He also told them, That with the 
one there was no more than the bare name of dominion ; but 

* This is well observed by Josephus, that Vespasian, in order to secure his suc- 
cess, and establish his government at first, distributed his offices and places upon 
, the foot of justice, and bestowed them on such as best deserved them, and were 
best fit for them. Which wise conduct in a mere heathen, ought to put those rulers 
and ministers of state to shame, who, professing Christianity, act otherwise, and 
thereby expose themselves and their kingdoms to vice and destruction. 
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with the other was the power of it ; and that it was better 
for them to prevent necessity, and gain favour, and, while 
they were likely to be overcome in battle, to avoid the danger 
beforehand, and go over to Antonius willingly ; that Vespa- 
sian was able of himself to subdue what had not yet sub- 
mitted, without their assistance, — while Vitellius could not 
preserve what he had already with it. 

3. Cecinna said this, and much more to the same purpose, 
and persuaded them to comply with him ; and both he and 
Jiis army deserted ; but still the very same night the soldiers 
repented of what they had done, and a fear seized on them, 
lest perhaps Vitellius who sent them should get the better ; 
and drawing their swords, they assaulted Cecinna, in order to 
kill him ; and the thing had been done by them, if the tri- 
bunes had not fallen upon their knees, and besought them 
not to do it : so the soldiers did not kill him, but put him in 
bonds, as a traitor, and were about to send him to Vitellius. 
When [Antonius] Primus heard of this, he raised up his men 
immediately, and made them put on their armour, and led 
them against those that had revolted ; hereupon they put 
themselves in order of battle, and made a resistance for a 
while, but were soon beaten, and fled to Cremona ; then did 
Primus take his horsemen, and cut off their entrance into 
the city, and encompassed and destroyed a great multitude 
of them before the city, and fell into the city together with 
the rest, and gave leave to his soldiers to plunder it. And 
here it was that many strangers, who were merchants, as 
well as many of the people of that country, perished, among 
them Vitellius’s whole army, being thirty thousand and two 
hundred, while Antonius lost no more of those that came 
with him from Mysia than four thousand and five hundred 2 
be then loosed Cecinna, and sent him to Vespasian, to tell 
him the good news. So be came, and was received by him ; 
and covered the scandal of his treachery by the unexpected 
honours he received from Vespasian. 

4. And now, upon the news that Antonius was approaching, 
Sabinus took courage at Rome, ?*nd assembled those cohorts 
of soldiers that kept watch by night, and in the night-time 
seized upon the capitol ; and, as the day came on, many men 
of character came over to him, with Domitian, his brother’s 
son, whose encouragement was of a very great weight for the 
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compassing the government. Now, Vitellius was not much 
concerned at this Primus, but was very angry with those that 
had revolted with Sabinus ; and thirsting, out of his own na- 
tural barbarity, after noble blood, he sent out that part of 
the army which came along with him to fight against the 
capitol ; and many bold actions were done on this side, and 
on the side of those that held the temple. But at last, the 
soldiers that came from Germany, being too numerous for the 
others, got the hill into their possession, where Domitian, 
with many other of the principal Romans, providentially es- 
caped, while the rest of the multitude were entirely cut to 
pieces, and Sabinus himself was brought to Vitellius and 
then slain: the soldiers also plundered the temple of its or- 
naments, and set it on fire. But now within a day’s time 
came Antonius, with his army, and were met by Vitellius and 
his army; and having had a battle in three several places, the 
last were all destroyed. Then did Vitellius come out of the 
palace, in his cups, and satiated with an extravagent and 
luxurious meal, as in the last extremity, and being drawn 
along through the multitude, and abused with all sorts of 
torments, had his head cut off in the midst of Rome, having 
retained the government eight months and five days* ; and 
had he lived much longer, I cannot but think the empire 
would not have been sufficient for his lust. Of the others 
that were slain, were numbered above fifty thousand. This 
battle was fought on the third day of the month Apelleus 
[Casleu] ; on the next day Mucianus came into the city with 
his army, and ordered Antonius and his men to leave off kill- 
ing ; for they were still searching the houses, and killed many 
of Vitellius’s soldiers and many of the populace, as supposing 
them to be of his party, preventing by their rage any accu- 


* The numbers in Josephus, ch.ix. § 2,9, for Galba 7 ruonths7 days, for Otbo 
2 months 2 days, and here for Vitellius 8 months 5 days, do not agree with any Ro- 
man historians ; who also disagree among themselves. And, indeed, Scaliger justly 
complains, as Dr. Hudson observes on chap. ix. § 2, that this period is very con- 
, fused and uncertain in the ancient authors. They were probably some of them 
contemporary together for some time j one of the best evidences we have, I mean 
Ptolemy’s Canon, omits them all, as if they did not all together reign one whole 
year, nor had a single Thoth, or New Year’s Day (which then fell upon Aug. 6 .) In 
their entire reigns. Dio, also, who says that Vitellius reigned a year within ten 
days, does yet estimate 4 II their reigns togetlier at no more than one year, oue 
month, and two days. 
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rate distinction between them and others. He then produced 
Pomitian, and recommended him to the multitude, until hk 
lather should come himself: so the people being now freed 
from their fears, made acclamations of joy for Vespasian, as 
for their emperor, and kept festival-days for his confirmation, 
and for the destruction of Vitellius. 

5. And now, as Vespasian was come to Alexandria, this 
good news came from Rome, and at the same time came em- 
bassies from all his own habitable earth, to congratulate him 
uppn his advancement ; and though this Alexandria wa^tbe 
greatest of all cities next to Rome, it proved too narrow to 
contain the multitude that then came to it. So upon this 
confirmation of Vespasian’s entire government,; which was 
now settled, and upon the unexpected deliverance of the 
public affairs of the Romans from ruin, Vespasian turned his 
thoughts to what remained unsubdued in Judea. However, 
he himself made haste to go to Rome, as the winter was now 
almost over, and soon set the affairs of Alexandria in order, 
but sent his son Titus, with a select part of his army, to de- 
stroy Jerusalem. So Titus marched on foot as far as Nico- 
polis, which is distant twenty furlongs from Alexandria; 
there he put his army on board some long ships, and sailed 
upon the river along the Mendesian Nomus, as far as the city 
Thmuis ; there he got out of the ships, and walked on foot, 
and lodged all night at a small city called Tanis. His second 
station was Heracleopolis, and his third Pelusium ; he then 
refreshed his army at that place for two days ; and on the 
third passed over the mouth of the Nile at Pelusium ; he then 
proceeded one station over the desert, and pitched his camp 
at $he temple of the Casian Jupiter *, and on the next day at 
Ostracinp. This station had no water; but the people of the 
country make use of water brought from other places. After 
this he rested at Rhinocolura, and from thence he went to 
Raphia, which was his fourth station. This city is the begin- 
niqg of Syria. For his fifth station he pitched his camp at 
Gaza ; after which he came to Ascalon, and thence to Jamnia, 
and after that to Joppa, and from Joppa to Ceserea, having 
taken a resolution to gather all his other forces together at 
that place. 

* There arc coins of Uiis Casian Jupiter still extaut, as Spanhcim here informs us* 
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BOOK V. 

Containing the Interval of near Six Months. 

FROM THE COMING OF TITUS TO BESIEGE JERUSALEM, 
TO THE GREAT EXTREMITY TO WHICH THE JRWS 
WERE REDUCED. 


CHAPTER I. 

Concerning the Seditions at Jerusalem , 
and what terrible Miseries afflicted the City by their Means , 

%\. When therefore Titus had marched over that desert 
which lies between Egypt and Syria, in the manner foremen- 
honed, he came to Cesarea, having resolved to set his forces 
in order at that place, before he began the war. Nay, in- 
deed, while he was assisting his father at Alexandria, in 
settling that government which had been newly conferred 
uppn them by God, it so happened that the sedition at Je- 
rusalem was revived, and parted into three factions, and that 
one faction fought against the other; which partition in such 
evil cases may be said to be a good thing, and the effect of 
divine justice. Now as to the attack the zealots made upot^ 
the people, and which I esteem the beginning of the city’ri 
destruction, it hath been already explained after an accurate 
manner ; as also whence it arose, and to how great a mischief 
it was increased ; but for the present sedition, one should 
not mistake if he called it a sedition begotten by another 
sedition, and to be like a wild beast grown mad, which, for 
want of food from abroad, fell now upon eating its own flesh. 

2. For Eleazar, the son of Simon, who made the first sepa- 
ration of the zealots from the people, and made them retire 
into the temple, appeared very angry at John’s insolent at- 
tempts, which he made every day upon the people ; for this 
man never left oft’ murdering ; but the truth was, that he 
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could not bear to submit to a tyrant who set up after him. - — 
So he being desirous of gaining the entire power and domi- 
nion to himself, revolted from John, and took to his assist- 
ance Judas the son of Chelcias, and Simon the son of Ezron, 
Who were among the men of greatest power. 5 There was also 
with him Hezekiah the son of Chobar, a person of eminence. 
Each of these were followed by a great many of the zealots ; 
these seized upon the inner court of the temple*, and laid 
their arms upon the holy gates, and over the holy froiits of 
that court ; and because they had plenty of provisions, they 
were of good courage, for there was a great abundance of 
what was consecrated to sacred uses, and they scrupled not 
the making use of them ; yet were they afraid, on account of 
their small number ; and when they had laid up their arms 
there, they did not stir from the place they were in. Now 
as to John, what advantage he had above Eleazar in the 
multitude of his followers, the like disadvantage he had in 
the situation he was in, since he had his enemies over his 
head ; and as he could not make any assault upon them 
without some terror, so was his anger too great to let them 
be at rest ; nay, although he suffered more mischief from 
Eleazar and his party than he could inflict Upon them, yet 
would he not leave off assaulting them, insomuch that there 
were continual sallies made one against another, and the 
temple was defiled everywhere with murders. 

3. But now the tyrant Simon, the son of Gioras, whom the 
people had invited in, out of the hopes they had of his 
assistance in the great distresses they were in, having in his 
x power the upper city, and a great part of the lower, did now 
make more vehement assaults upon John and bis party, be- 
cause they were fought against from above also ; yet was he 
beneath their situation, when he attacked them, as they were 
beneath the attacks of the others above them. Whereby it 
came to pass, that John did both receive and inflict great 
damage, and that easily, as he was fought against on both 

* This appears to be the first time that the zealots ventured to pollute this most 
sacred court of the temple, which was the court of the priests, wherein the temple 
itself and the altar stood. So that the conjecture of those that would interpret that 
Zccharias, who was slain “ between the temple and the altar” several months bpfone, 
b. iv. ch. v. sect. 4. vol. iv, as if he were slain there by these zealots, is ground* 
less, as I haw noted on that place already. 
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sides ; and the same advantage that Eleazar and his party 
had over him, since he was beneath them, the same advantage 
had he, by his higher situation, over Simon. On which ac- 
count he easily repelled the attacks that were made from be- 
neath, by the weapons thrown from their hands only ; but 
was obliged to repel those that threw their darts from the 
temple above him, by his engines of war; for he had such 
engines as threw darts, and javelins, and stones, and that in 
no small number, by which he did not only defend himself 
from such as fought against him, but slew moreover many 
of the priests, as they were about their sacred ministrations ; 
for notwithstanding these men were mad with all sorts of im- 
piety, yet did they still admit those that desired to offer their 
sacrifices, although they took care to search the people of 
their own country beforehand, and both suspected and 
watched them; while they were not so much afraid of 
strangers, who, although they had gotten leave of them how 
cruel soever they were, to come into that court, were yet 
often destroyed by this sedition; for those darts that were 
thrown by the engines came with that force, that they went 
all over the buildings, and reached as far as the altar, and 
the temple itself, and fell upon the priests, and those # that 
were about the sacred offices; insomubh that many persons 
who came thither with great zeal from the ends of the earth, 
to offer sacrifices at this celebrated place, which was esteemed 
holy by all mankind, fell down before their own sacrifices 
themselves, and sprinkled that altar which was venerable 
among all men, both Greeks and Barbarians, with their own 
blood ; till the dead bodies of strangers were mingled to- 
gether with those of their own country, and those of profane 
persons with those of the priests, and the blood of all sorts 
of dead carcases stood in lakes in the holy courts themselves. 
And now, “ O most wretched city, what misery so great as 
“ this didst thou suffer from the Romans, when they came to 
“ purify thee from thy intestine hatred ! For thou couldst 
(i be no longer a place fit for God, nor couldst thou long con- 
“ tinue in being, after thou hadst been a sepulchre for the 
“ bodies of thy own people, and hadst made the holy house it- 
(i self aburying-placeinthis civil war of thine! Yet mayst thoq, 

* The Levitej. 
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“ again grow better, ifpterchauee thou wilt hereafter appeal 
t€ the anger of that God who is the authw 6f thy de&ttfuc- 
“tion*.” .But I must restrain myself from these passion* 
by the . rules of history, since this is not a proper time fof 
domestic lamentations, but for historical narrations ; I there- 
fore return to the operations that follow in this sedition. 

4. And now there were three treacherous' factions in the 
city, the one parted from the other. Eleazar and his party, 
that kept the sacred first-fruits, came against John in their 
cups. Those that were with John plundered the populace, 
and went out with zeal against Simon. This Simon had his 
supply of provisions from the city, in opposition to the sedi- 
tious. When, therefore, John was assaulted on both sides; 
be made his men turn about, throwing his darts upon those 
citizens that came up against him, from the cloisters he had 
in his possession, while he opposed those that attacked him 
from the temple by his engines of War; and if at 1 any time he 
was freed from those that were above him, which happened 
frequently, from their being drunk and tired, he sallied out 
with a great number upon Simon and his party ; and this he 
did always in such parts of the city as he could come at, till 
he set on fire those houses that were fall of coni* and of all 
other provisions +. The same thing was done by Simon,* 
when, upon the other’s retreat, he attacked the city also ; as 
if they had* on purpose, done it to serve the Romans, by 
destroying what the city had laid mp against the siege, and 
by thus cutting off the nerves of their own pbwer. Accord-* 
ingly, it $Q came to! pass, that all the places 1 that were about 
the temple were burnt down, and were become an interme- 
diate desert space, ready for fighting on both sides ; and that 

* This is an excellent reflection of Josephus, including his hopes of the restora- 
tion of the Jews upon their repentance. See Antiq. b. iv. ch. viii. sect. 40. vol. i, 
which is thje grand 44 Hope of Israel,” as Manasseh-ben-Israel, the famous Jewish 
rabbi, styles it, in his small but remarkable treatise on that subject, of whieh the 
Jewish prophets are everywhere full. See the principal of those prophecies col* 
tested together at the end of the Essay on the Revelation, page 322, &c. 

+ This destruction of such a vast quantity of com and other provisions, as was 
fpffipieut for many yean, was the direct occasion of that terrible famine, which 
consumed incredible numbers of Jews in Jerusalem during its siege. Nor probably 
could the Romans have taken this city, after all, had not these seditious Jews been 
so. infatuated as thus madly to destroy, what Josephus here justly styles “The 
nerves of their power.” 
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almost all that com was burnt, which would hay# been suffix 
deat fora siege of many, years. So they were»taken by the 
means of the famine, ‘which it was impossible they should 
have been, unless they had thus prepared the way for it by 
Ibis procedure. 

5. And now, as the city was engaged in a war on all sides, 
from these treacherous crowds of wicked men, the people of 
the city, between them, wejre like a great body torn in pieces* 
The aged men and the women were in such distress by their 
internal calamities, that they wished for the Romans, and 
earnestly, hoped for an external war, in order to their delivery 
from their domestic miseries. The citizens themselves were 
under a terrible consternation and fear ; nor had they any 
Opportunity of taking counsel, and of changing their con- 
duct ; nor were there any hopes of coming to an agreement 
with their enemies ; nor could puch as had a mind flee away ; 
for guards were: set at all places, and the heads of thd 
robbers, although they were seditious one against another in 
other respects, yet did they agree in killing those that were 
foe peace with the Romans, or were suspected of an inclina- 
tion to desert to them, as their common enemies. They 
agreed in nothing but this, to kilt those that were innocent. 
The noise also of those that were fighting was incessant, 
both by day and by night ; but the lamentations of those 
that mourned exceeded the other ; nor was there ever any 
occasion for them to leave off their lamentations, because 
their calamities came perpetually one upon another, although 
the deep consternation they were in prevented their outward 
wailing ; but being constrained by their fear to conceal 
their inward passions, they were inwardly tormented, without 
daring to open their lips in groans. Nor was any regard paid 
to those that were still alive, by their relations; nor was 
there any care taken of burial for those that were dead ; the 
occasion of both which was this, that every one despaired of 
himself ; for those that were not among the seditious had no 
great desires of any thing, as expecting for certain that they 
should very soon be destroyed ; but for the seditious them- 
selves, they fought against each other, while they trod upon 
the dead bodies as they lay heaped one upon another, and 
taking up a mad rage from those dead bodies that were under 
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their feet, became the fiercer thereupon. They, moreover, 
were still inventing somewhat or other that was pernicious 
against themselves ; and when they had resolved upon any 
thing, they executed it without mercy, and omitted no method 
of torment or of barbarity. Nay, John abused the sacred 
^materials # , and employed them in the construction of his 
engines of war ; for the people and the priests had formerly 
determined to support the temple, and raise the holy house 
twenty cubits higher ; for king Agrippa had at a very great 
expense, and with very great pains, brought thither such ma- 
terials as were proper for that purpose, being pieces of timber 
very well worth seeing, both for their straightness and their 
largeness : but the war coming on, and interrupting the work, 
John had them cut, and prepared for the building him towers, 
he finding them long enough to oppose from them those his 
adversaries that fought from the temple that was above him. 
He also bad them brought and erected behind the inner court 
over-against the west end of the cloister, where alone + he 
could erect them ; whereas, the other side of that court had 
so many steps as would not let them come nigh enough the 
cloisters. 

6. Thus did John hope to be too hard for his enemies by 
these engines constructed by his impiety ; but God himself 
demonstrated that his pains would prove of no use to him* 
by bringing the Romans upon him before he had reared any 
of his towers; for Titus, when he had gotten together part of 
his forces about him, and had ordered the rest to meet him 
at Jerusalem, marched out of Cesarea. He had with him 
those three legions that had accompanied his father when he 
laid Judea waste, together with that twelfth legion which 
had been formerly beaten with Cestius ; which legion, as it 
was otherwise remarkable for its valour, so did it march on 
now with great alacrity to avenge themselves on the Jews, 
as remembering what they had formerly suffered from them* 

* This timber, we see, was designed for the rebuilding those twenty additional cubits 
of the holy house above the hundred, which had fallen down some yrears before. 
See the note on Antiq. b. xv. ch. xi« § 3. vol. m. 

t There being no gate on the west, and only on the west side of the court of the 
priestsj and so no steps there,— this was the only side that the seditions, under this 
John of Gischala, could bring their engines close to the cloisters of that court end- 
ways, though upon the floor of the court of Israel. See the scheme of that temple, 
i u the description of the temples hereto belonging. 
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Of these legiohs he ordered the fifth to meet him, by 
going through Emmaus, and the tenth to go up by Jericho 
be also moved himself, together with the rest; besides 
whom, marched those auxiliaries that came from the kings, 
being now more in number than before, together with a 
considerable number that came to his assistance from Syria. 
Those also that had been selected out of these four legions, 
and sent with Mucianus to Italy, had their places filled up out 
of these soldiers that came out of Egypt with Titus ; who 
were two thousand men, chosen out of the armies at Alex- 
andria. There followed him also three thousand drawn from 
those that guarded the river Euphrates ; as also, there came 
Tiberius Alexander, who was a friend of his, most valuable, 
both for his good-will to him and for his prudence. He had 
formerly been governor of Alexandria, but was now thought 
worthy to be general of the army [under Titus]. The reason 
of this was, that he had been the first who had encouraged 
Vespasian very lately to accept this his new dominion, and 
joined himself to him with great fidelity, when things were 
uncertain, and fortune had not yet declared for him. He also 
followed Titus as a counsellor, very useful to him in this war, 
both by his age and skill in such affairs. 


CHAPTER II. 

How Titus marched to Jerusalem , and how he was in Danger 
as he was taking a Viezv of the City. Of the Place also where 
lit pitched his Camp . 

\ 

§ 1. Now, as Titus w r as upon his march into the enemy’s 
country, the auxiliaries that were sent by the kings marched 
first, having all the other auxiliaries with them ; after whom 
followed those that were to prepare the roads and measure 
out the camp ; then came the commander’s baggage, and 
after that the other soldiers, who were completely 'armed to 
support! them; then came Titus himself, having with him 
another select body ; and then came the pike-men ; after whom 
came the horse belonging to that legion. All these came 
before the engines ; and after these engines, followed the 
tribunes and the leaders of the cohorts, with their select 
bodies ; after these came* the ensigns, with the eagle ; and 

VOL. IV. l 
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before those ensigns came the trumpeters belongirig to them ; 
next came the main body of the army in their ranks, every 
legion being six deep $ the servants belonging to every legion 
came after these ; and before these last their baggage ; t&e 
mercenaries came last, and those that guarded them brought 
up the rear. Now Titus, according to the Homan usage, went 
in the front of the army after a decent manner, and marched 
through Samaria to Gophna, a city that had been formerly 
taken by his father, and was then garrisoned by Roman sol- 
diers : and whep he had lodged there one night, he matched 
on in the morning ; and when he had gone as far as a day's 
march, he pitched his camp at that valley which the Jews, in 
their own tongue, call “ the Valley of Thorns,” near a certain 
village called Gabaothsaul, which signifies " the Hill of Saul,” 
being distant from Jerusalem about thirty furlongs. There it 
was that he chose out six hundred select horsemen, and went 
to take a view of the city, to observe what strength it was of, 
and how courageous the Jews were ; whether, when they saw 
him, and before they came to a direct battle, they would be 
affrighted and submit; for he had been informed, what was 
really true, that the people who were fallen under the power 
of the seditious and the robbers, Were greatly desirous of 
peace ; but being too weak to rise up against the i;est, they 
lay still. 

2. Now, so long as he rode along the straight road which 
led to the wall of the city, nobody appeared out of the gates ; 
but when he went out of that road, and declined towards the 
tower Psephinus, and led the band of horsemen obliquely, 
an immense number of the Jews leaped out suddenly at the 
towers called the “ Women’s Towers,” through that gate 
•which was over-against the monuments of queen Helena, and 
intercepted his horse ; and standing directly opposite to those 
that still ran along the road, hindered them from joining those 
that had .declined out of it. They intercepted Titus also, with 
a few others. Now it was here impossible for him to go for- 
ward, because all the places had trenches dug in them from 
the wall, to preserve the gardens round about, and were full 
of gardens obliquely situated, and of many hedges ; and to 
return back to his own men, he saw it was also impossible, by 
reason of the multitude of the enemies that lay between 
them ; many of whom did not so much as know that the king 
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*as in any dinner *, btrt fenpposed him still among thfeftt. 
Bo he perceived, that his preservation must be 'wholly owin£ 
to his ownccmrage, and turrfedhis horse about, and cried out 
tdeM to those that &ere about him to follow him, and t an 
with violence into the midst of hife enemies, in order to force 
his way through them to his own men, Andherice fae may 
principally lehm, that both the success of wars, and the 
daggers that kings + are In* are under the providence ofGod$ 
for while such a number 6f darts 'were thrown at Titus, when 
H hhd neither his head-piece on, nor his breast-plate (for, ah 
I told you* he went out not to fight* but to vieto the ciiy^) 
hone Of them touched his body, but went aside without hurtr 
lag him ; as if all of them missed him on purpose, and only 
made a noise as they passed by him. So he diverted those peifr 
petualiy with his sword that came on his side, and overturned 
many Of those that directly met him, and made his horse ride 
over those that were overthrown. The enemy indeed made 
a great shout at the boldness of Caesar and exhorted on© 
another to rush upoh him. Yet did these against whom he 
marched fly aw ay, arid go off from him in great numbers ; 
while those that were in the same danger with him kept up 
close to him, though they were wounded both on their backs 
and on their sides ; for they had each of them but this one 
hope of escaping, if they could assist Titus in opening him- 
self a way, that he might not be encompassed round by his 
enemies before he got away from them. Now, there were 
two of those that were with him, but at some distance ; the 
one of whom the enemy compassed round, and slew him with 
their darts, and his horse also ; but the other they slew as he 


* We may here note, that Titus is here called “a king,” and “Caesar,” by Jose- 
phus, even while he was no more than the emperor’s son, and general of the Roman 
eney, and his father Vespasian was still alive ; just as the New Testament says 
“ Archelaus reigned,” or “ was king,” (Mat. ii. 22.) though he was properly no 
more than ethnarch, as Josephus assures us, Antiq. b.xvii. cb. xi. § 4. vol. m. Of 
the War, b. n. ch. vi. § 3, vot. in. Thus also the Jews called the Roman emperors 
“ Kings,” though they never took that titlfe to themselves: “ We have no king but 
CaJsar/’John xix. 15. “Submit to the king as supreme,” 1 Pet.ii. 13, 17 ; which is 
also the language of the Apostolical Constitutions, ii. 11, 34; iv. IS ; v. 19; vi. 2, 
25; vii. lfl; vni. 2, 13, and elsewhere in the New Testament, Mat. x. 18; xvii. 25. 
1 Tim. ii. 2, and in Josephus also ; though I suspect Josephus particularly esteemed 
Titus joint-king with his father ever since his divine dreams that declared them 
both such, b. in. ch. viik ^9. vol. iv. 

+ See the above note. 
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leaped down from his horse, and carried off his horse with 
them. But Titus escaped with the rest, and came safe to the 
camp. So this success of the Jews* first attack raised their 
minds, and gave them an ill-grounded hope ; and this short 
inclination of fortune, on their side, made them very coura- 
geous for the future. 

3. But now, as soon as that legion that had been at Em- 
’maus was joined to Caesar at night, he removed thence, when 
it was day, and came to a place called Scopus ; from whence 
the city began already to be seen, and a plain view might be 
taken of the great temple. Accordingly, this place, on the 
north quarter of the city and joining thereto, was a plain, and 
very properly named Scopus [the prospect] ; and was no more 
than seven furlongs distant from it. And here it was that 
Titus ordered a camp to be fortified for two legions that were 
to be together ; but ordered another camp to be fortified, at 
three furlongs farther distance behind them, for the fifth le- 
gion ; for he thought that, by marching in the night, they 
might be tired, and might deserve to be covered from the 
enemy, and with Jess fear might fortify themselves : and, as 
these were now beginning to build, the tenth legion, who 
came through Jericho, was already come to the place, where 
a certain party of armed men had formerly lain, to guard that 
pass into the city, and had been taken before by Vespasian* 
These legions had orders to encamp at the distance of six 
furlongs from Jerusalem, at the mount called the Mount of 
Olives *, which lies over-against the city on theeast side, and 
is parted from it by a deep valley, interposed between them, 
which is named Cedron. 

4. Now, when hitherto the several parties in the city had 
been dashing one against another perpetually, this foreign 
war now suddenly came upon them after a violent manner, 
put the first stop to their contentions one against another ; 
and, as the seditious now saw with astonishment the Romans 
pitching three several camps, they began to think of an 
awkward sort of concord, and said one to another, — u What 


* This situation of the Mount of Olives, on the east pf Jerusalem, at about the 
distance of five or six furlongs, with the valley of Cedron interposed between that 
mountain and the city, are tilings well known both in the Old and New Testament, 
in Josephus elsewhere, and in all the descriptions of Palestine. 
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** do we here, and what do we mean, when we suffer three 
** fortified walls to be built to coop us in, that we shall not 

* be able to breathe freely ? while the enemy is securely 

44 building a kind of city in opposition to us, and while we _ 

* sit still within our own walls, and become spectators- only 
u of what they are doing, with our hands idle, and our armour 
u laid by, as if they were about somewhat that was for our 
“ good and advantage. We are, it seems,” so did they cry 
out, “ only courageous against ourselves, while the Romans 
u are likely to gain the city without bloodshed by our sedi- 
tion.” Thus did they encourage one another when they 
were gotten together, and took their armour immediately, 
and ran out upon the tenth legion, and fell upon the Romans 
with great eagerness, and with a prodigious shout, as they 
were fortifying their camp. These Romans were caught in 
different parties, and this in order to perform their several 
works, and on that account had in great measure laid aside 
their arms ; for they thought the Jews would not have ven- 
tured to make a sally upon them ; and had they been dis- 
posed so to do, they supposed their sedition would have dis- 
tracted them. So they were put into disorder unexpectedly ; 
when some of them left their works they were about, and 
immediately marched off, while many ran to their arms, but 
were smitten and slain before they could turn back upon the 
enemy. The Jews became still more and more in number, 
as encouraged by the good success of those that first made 
the attack ; and, while they had such good fortune, they 
seemed, both to themselves and to the enemy, to be many^ 
more than they really were. The disorderly way of their 
fighting at first put the Romans also to a stand, who had been 
constantly used to fight skilfully in good order, and with 
keeping their ranks, and obeying the orders that were given 
them ; for which reason the Romans were caught unexpect- 
edly, and were obliged to give way to the assaults that were 
made upon them. Now when these Romans were over- 
taken, and turned back upon the Jews, they put a stop to 
their career ; yet, when they did not take care enough of 
themselves through the vehemency of their pursuit, they 
were wounded by them ; but, as still more and mor$ Jews 
allied out q( the city, the Romans were at length brought 
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into confusion, and put to flight, and ran away frpm, their 
camp. Nay, things looked as though the entire legion would 
have been in danger, unless Titus had been informed of 
the case they were in, and had sent them succours immedi- 
ately. So he reproached* them for their cowardice* and 
brought those back that were running away, and fell himself 
upon the Jews on their flank, with those select troops that 
were with him, and slew a considerable number, and wounded 
more of them, and put them all to flight, and made them, run 
away hastily down the valley. Now, as these Jews suffered 
greatly in the declivity of the valley, so, when they w,ore 
gotten over it, they turned about, and stood over-against the 
ttomans, having the valley between them, and there fought 
with them. Thus did they continue the fight till noon; but* 
When it was already a little after noon, Titus set those that 
name to the assistance of the Romans with him, and thosp 
that belonged to the cohorts, to prevent the Jews from making 
any more sallies, and then sent the rest of the legion to the 
upper part of the mountain, to fortify their camp. 

5. This march of the Romans seemed to the Jews tQ.be. a 
flight ; and as the watchman, who. was placed upon the waJi, 
gave a signal by shaking his garment, there came out a freak 
multitude pf Jews, and that with such mighty violence, that 
one might compare it to the running of the moat terrible* 
wild beasts. To say the truth, none of those that opposed 
them coujd sustain the fury with, which they made their at?: 
tacks ; but, ap if they had been cast out of an engine, they; 
brake the enemies’ ranks to pieces, who were put to flight* 
and ran away to the mountains ; none but Titus himself, andi 
a few others with him, being left in the midst of the ac<?li*- 
vity. Now these others, who were his friends, despised the. 
danger they were ip, and were ashamed to leave their general, 
earnestly exhorting him to give way to these Jews thajt are 
fond of dying, and not to run into such dangers before those., 
that ought to stay before him ; to consider what his fortune 
was* and not, by supplying the place of a common soldier, 
to venture to turn back upon the enemy so suddenly ; and 
this because he was general in the war, and lord of the habit- 
able earth, on whose preservation, the public afiairs do all 
depend. These persuasions Titus seemed not, so much as.to . 
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hear, but opposed those that ran upon him, and smote them 
on the face ; and, when he had forced them to go back, he 
slew them : he also fell upon great numbers as they marched 
down the hill, and thrust them forward 5 while those men 
Were so amazed at his courage and his strength , that they 
could not fly directly to the city, but declined from him on 
both sides, and pressed after those that fled up the hill ; yet 
did he still fall upon their flank, and put a stop to their fury. 
Ill the mean time, a disorder and a terror fell again upon 
those that were fortifying their camp at the top of the hill, 
upon their seeing those beneath them running away , inso- 
much that the whole legion was dispersed, while they thought 
that the sallies of the Jews upon them were plainly insup* 
portable, and that Titus was himself put to flight ; because 
they took it for granted that, if he had staid, the rest would 
never have fled for it. Thus were they encompassed on 
every side by a kind of panic fear, and some dispersed them* 
selves one way, and some another, till certain of them saw 
their general in the very midst of an action, and, being under 
great concerfi for him, they loudly proclaimed the danger he 
was in to the entire legion ; and now shame made them turn 
back, and they reproached one another, that they did worse 
than run away, by deserting Caesar. So they used their ut* 
most force against the Jews, and declining from the straight 
declivity, they drove them in heaps into the bottom of the 
valley. Then did the Jews turn about and fight them ; but 
as they were themselves retiring, and now, because the Ro- 
mans bad the advantage of the ground, and were above the 
Jews, they drove them all into the valley. Titus also pressed 
upon those that were near him, and sent the legion again to 
fortify their camp ; while he, and those that were with him 
before, opposed the enemy, and kept them from doing farther 
mischief ; insomuch that, if I may be allowed neither to add 
any thing out of flattery, nor to diminish any thing out of 
envy, but to speak the plain truth, Caesar did twice deliver 
that entire legion when it was in jeopardy, and gave them a 
quiet opportunity of fortifying their camp* 
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CHAPTER III. 

Ilow the Sedition was again revived zvithin Jerusalem , and yet 
the Jews contrived Snares for the Romans. How Titus also 
threatened his Soldiers for their ungovernable Rashness . 

§ 1. As now the war abroad ceased for awhile, the 'sedition 
within was revived ; and on the feast of unleavened bread, 
which was now come, it being the fourteenth day of the 
month Xanthicus [Nisan], when it is believed the Jews were 
first freed from the Egyptians, Eleazar and his party opened 
the gates of this [inmost court of the] temple, and admitted 
such of the people as were desirous to worship God into it 
But John made use of this festival as a cloke for his 
treacherous designs, and armed the most inconsiderable of 
his own party, the greater part of whom were not purified, 
with weapons concealed under their garments, and sent them 
with great zeal into the temple, in order to seize upon it ; 
which armed men, when they were gotten in, threw their 
garments away, and presently appeared in their armour. — 
Upon which there was a very great disorder and disturbance 
about the holy house ; while the people who had no concern 
in the sedition, supposed that this assault was made against 
all without distinction, as the zealots thought it was made 
against themselves only. So these left off guarding the gates 
any longer, and leaped down from their battlements before 

* Here we see the true occasion of those vast numbers of Jews that were in Jeru« 

' salcm during this siege by Titus, and perished therein; that the siege began at the 
feast of the passover, when such prodigious multitudes of Jews and proselytes of the 
gate were come from all parts of Judea, and from other countries, in order to cele* 
brate that great festival. See the note, b. vi. ch. ix. § 3. Tacitus himself informs 
us, that the number of men, women, and children in Jerusalem, when it was be- 
sieged by the Romans, as he had been informed, was 600,030. This information 
must have been taken from the Romans; for Josephus never mentions the num- 
bers of those that were besieged, only he lets us know, that of the vulgar, carried 
dead out of the gates, and buried at the public charges, was the like number of 
000,000, ch. xiii. § 7. However, when Cestius Gallus came first to the siege, that 
sum in Tacitus is no way disagreeable to Josephus’s history, though they were be- 
come much more numerous when Titus encompassed the city at the passover. As 
lo the number that perished during the siege, Josephus assures us, as we shall see 
hereafter, they were 1 ,100,060, besides 9? AGO captives. But Tacitus’s history of 
the last part of this siege is not now extant; so we cannot compare his parallel 
numbers with those of Josephus. 
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they came to an ehgagement, and fled away into the sub- 
terraneous caverns of the temple 5 while the people that 
stood trembling at the altar, and about the holy house, were 
rolled on heaps together, and trampled upon, and were beaten 
both with wooden and with iron weapons without mercy. — 
Such also* as had differences with others, slew r many persons 
that were quiet, out of their own private enmity and hatred, 
as if they were opposite to the seditious ; and all those that 
had formerly offended any of these plotters, were now known, 
and were led away to the slaughter ; and, when they had 
done abundance of horrid mischief to the guiltless, they 
granted a truce to the guilty, and let those go off that came 
out of the caverns* These followers of John also did now 
seize upon this inner temple, and upon all the warlike engines 
therein, and then ventured to oppose Simon ; and thus that 
sedition, which had been divided into three factions, was 
now reduced to two. 

2 . But Titus, intending to pitch his camp nearer to the 
city than Scopus, placed as many of his choice horsemen 
and foot-men as he thought sufficient, opposite to the Jews, 
to prevent their sallying out upon them, while he gave orders 
for the whole army to level the distance, as far as the wall 
-of the city. So they threw down all the hedges and walls 
which the inhabitants had made about their gardens and 
groves of trees, and cut down all the fruit-trees that lay be- 
tween them and the wall of the city, and filled up all the 
hollow places and the chasms, and demolished the rocky 
precipices with iron instruments ; and thereby made all the 
place level from Scopus to Herod’s monuments, which ad- 
joined to the pool called the Serpent’s Pool. 

3. Now at this very time, the Jews contrived the following 
stratagem against the Romans. The bolder sort of the se- 
ditious went out at the towers, called the Women’s Towers, 
as if they had been ejected out of the city by those who were 
for peace, and rambled about as if they were afraid of being 
assaulted by the Romans, and were in fear of one another ; 
while those that stood upon the wall, and seemed to be of 
the people s side, cried out aloud for peace, and entreated 
they might have security for their lives given them, and 
called for the Romans, promising to open the gates to them ; 
and as they cried out after that manner, they threw stones at 
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their own people, as though they would ctfivc* them away 
from the g*tes. These also pretended that they were ex- 
cluded by force, and that they petitioned fhose that were 
within to let them in 5 and rushing upon the Romans perpe- 
tually, with violence, they then came back, and seemed to 
be in great disorder. Now the Roman soldiers thought this 
cunning stratagem of theirs Was to be believed real, and 
thinking they had the one party under their power, and could 
punish them as they pleased, and hoping that the other 
party would open their gates to them, set to the execution of 
their designs accordingly ; but for Titus himself, he had this 
surprising conduct of the Jews ill suspicion f for whereas he 
had invited them to come to terms of aceommodatiojn, by 
Josephus, but one day before, he could then receive no civil 
answer from them ; so he ordered the soldiers to stay where 
they were. However, some of them that were set in the front 
of the works prevented him, and catching up their arms ran 
to the gates ; whereupon those that seemed to have been 
ejected at the first retired ; bid; as soon as the soldiers wore 
gotten between the towers on each side of the gate, the Jews 
ran out and encompassed them round, and fell upon them 
behind, while that multitude which stood upon the wall, 
threw a heap of stones and darts of all kinds at them, inso- 
much that they slew a considerable number, and wounded 
many more ; for it was not easy for the Romans to escape 
by reason those behind them pressed them forward ; beside® 
which, the shame they were under for being mistaken, and 
the fear they were in of their commanders, engaged them, tp 
persevere in their mistake ; wherefore they fought with their 
spears a great while, and received many blows from the 
Jews, though indeed they gave them as many blows again, 
and at last repelled those that had encompassed them about, 
while the Jews pursued them as they retired, and followed 
them, and threw darts at them as far as the monuments of 
queen/ Helen. 

4. After this these Jews, without keeping any decorum, 
grew insolent upon their good fortune, and jested upon the 
Romans, for being deluded by the trick they had put upon 
them, and making a noise with beating their shields, leaped 
for gladness, and made joyful exclamations ; while those sob- 
diers were received with threatenings by their officers, and 
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with indignation by Caesar himself [who spake to them ihus]: 
These Jews, who are only conducted by their madness, do 
every thing with care and circumspection ; they contrive 
stratagems, and lay ambushes, and fortune gives success to 
their stratagems, because they are obedient, and preserve 
their good-will and fidelity to one another ; while the Ro- 
mans, to whom fortune uses to be ever subservient, by reason 
of their good order, and ready submission to their com- 
manders, have now had ill success by their contrary beha- 
viour, and by not being able to restrain their hands from 
action, they have been caught ; and that which is the most 
to their reproach, they have gone on without their com- 
manders, in the very presence of Caesar. “Truly,” says 
Titus, “ the laws of war cannot but groan heavily, as will 
“my father also himself, when he shall be informed of this 
“ wound that hath been given us, since he, who is grown old 
“in wars, did never make so great a mistake. Our laws of 
“ war do also ever inflict capital punishment on those that 
“ in the least break into good order, while at this time they 
“ have seen an entire army run into disorder. However, 
4f those that have been so insolent shall be made immediately 
“ sensible, that even they who conquer among the Romans 
“ without orders for fighting, are to be under disgrace.” 
When Titus had enlarged upon this matter before the com- 
manders, it appeared evident that he would execute the law 
against all those that were concerned ; so these soldiers’ minds 
sunk down in despair, as expecting to be put to death, and 
that justly and quickly. However, the other legions came 
round about Titus, and entreated his favour to these their 
fellow-soldiers, and made supplication to him, that he would 
pardon the rashness of a few, on account of the better obedi- 
ence of all the rest : and promised for them that they should 
make amends for their present fault, by their more virtuous 
behavour for the time to come. 

5. So Caesar complied with their desires, and with what 
prudence dictated to him also ; for he esteemed it fit to pu- 
nish single persons by real executions, but that the punish- 
ment of great multitudes should proceed no farther than re- 
proofs ; so he was reconciled to the soldiers, but gave them 
a, special charge to act more wisely for the future; and he 
considered with himself how he might be even with the Jews 
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for their stratagem. And now when the space between the, 
Romans and the wall had been levelled, which was done in 
four days ; and as he was desirous to bring the baggage of 
the army, with the rest of the multitude that followed him, 
safely to the camp, he set the strongest party of his army • 
over-against that wall which lay on the north quarter of the 
city, and over-against the western part of it, and made his 
army seven deep, with the foot-men placed before them, and 
the horsemen behind them, each of the last in three ranks, 
whilst the archers stood in the midst in seven ranks. And 
now as the Jews w ere prohibited, by so great a body of men, 
from making sallies upon the Romans, both the beasts that 
bare the burdens, and belonged to the three legions, and the 
rest of the multitude, marched on without any fear. But as 
for Titus himself, he was but about two furlongs distant from 
the wall, at that part of it where was the comer # , and over- 
against that tower which was called Psephinus, at which 
tower the compass of the wall belonging to the north bended, 
and extended itself over-against the west ; but the other part 
9 f the army fortified itself at the tower called Hippicus, and 
was distant, in like manner, but two furlongs from the city. 
However, the tenth legion continued in its own place, upon 
the Mount of Olives. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The Description of Jerusalem . 

§ 1. The city of Jerusalem was fortified with three walls, on 
such parts as were not encompassed with unpassable valleys ; 
for in such places it hath but one wall. The city was built 
upon two hills, which are opposite to one another, and have 
a valley to divide them asunder; at which valley the corre- 
sponding rows of houses on both hills end* Of these hills, 
that which contains the upper city is much higher, and in 
length more direct. Accordingly, it was called the “Ci- 
tadel,” by king David; he w^as the father of that Solomon 
who built this temple at the first ; but it is by us called the 
“ Upper Market-place.” But the other hill, which is called 

* Perhaps, *ays Dr. Hudson, here was that gate# called the u Gate of the Corner,” 
in 2 Chr. xxvi. 9- See ch. iv. § 2. 
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“ Acra,” and sustains the lower city, is of the shape of h. 
moon when she is horned ; over-against this there was a third 
hill, but naturally lower than Acra, and parted formerly from 
the other by a broad valley. However, in those times when 
the Asamoneans reigned, they filled up that valley with earth, 
and had a mind to join the city to the temple. They then 
took off part of the height of Acra, and reduced it to be of 
less elevation than it was before, that the temple might be 
superior to it. Now the valley of the Cheese-mongers, as 
it was called, and was that which we told you before dis- 
tinguished the hill of the upper city from that of the lower, 
extended as far as Siloam ; for that is the name of a fountain' 
which hath sweet water in it, and this in great plenty also. 
But on the outsides, these hills are surrounded by deep val- 
leys, and by reason of the precipices to them belonging on 
both sides, they are everywhere unpassable. 

2. Now, of these three walls, the old one was hard to be 
taken, both by reason of the valleys, and of that hill on which 
it was built, and which was above them. But besides that 
great advantage, as to the place where they were situated, it 
*vas also built very strong ; because David and Solomon, and 
the following kings, were very zealous about this work. Now 
that wall began on the north, at the tower called “ Hippicus,” 
and extended as far as the “ Xistus,” a place so called, and 
then, joining to the council-house, ended at the west cloister 
of the temple. But if we go the other way westward, it 
began at the same place, and extended through a place called 
u Bethso,” to the gate of the Essens; and after that it went 
southward, having its bending above the fountain Siloam, 
where it also bends again towards the east at Solomon’s pool, 
and reaches as far as a certain place which they called “ Oph- 
M ks,” where it was joined t to the eastern cloister of the 
temple. The second wall took its beginning from that gate 
which they called u Gennath,” which belonged to the first 
wall ; it only encompassed the northern quarter of the city, 
and reached as far as the tower Antonia. The beginning of 
the third wall was at the tower Hippicus, whence it reached as 
far as the north quarter of the city and the tower Psephinus, 
and then was so far extended till it came over-against the 
monument^ of Helena, which Helena was queen of Adiabene, 
file daughter of Izates : it then extended farther to a great 
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length, aftd passed by the sepulchral caverns of the kings, 
and bent again at the tower of the corner, at the monument 
which is called the “ Monument of the Fuller,” and joined to 
the old wall at the valley called the “ Valley of Cedron.” 
It was Agrippa who encompassed the parts added to the old 
city with this wall, which had been all naked before ; for as 
the city grew more populous, it gradually crept beyond its 
old limits, and those parts of it that stood northward of the 
temple, and joined that hill to the city, made it considerably 
larger, and occasioned that hill, which is in number the fourth* 
and is called “ Bezetha,” to be inhabited also. It lies over- 
against the tower Antonia, but is divided from it by a deep 
valley, which was dug on purpose, and that in ofrdter to 
hinder the foundations of the tower of Antonia from joining 
to this hill, and thereby affording an opportunity for getting 
to it with ease, and hindering the security that arose from 
its superior elevation : for which reason also that depth of 
the ditch made the elevation of the towers more remarkable* 
This new-built part of the city was called “ Bezetha,” in our 
language, which, if interpreted in the Grecian language, may 
be called “ the new city.” Since, therefore, its inhabitants 
stood in need of a covering, the father of the present king* 
and of the same name with him, Agrippa, began that wall we 
Spoke of: but he left off building it when he had only laid 
the foundation, out of the fear he was in of Claudius Caesar* 
lest he should suspect that so strong a wall was built, in order 
to make some innovation in public affairs * for the city could 
no way have been taken if that wall had been finished in the 
manner it was begun ; as its parts were connected together 
by stones twenty cubits long, and ten cubits broad, which 
could never have been either easily undermined by any iron 
tools, or shaken by any engines. The wall was; however, 
ten cubits wide, and it would probably have hid a height 
greater than that, had not his zeal who began it been hind- 
ered from exerting itself. After this it was erected with 
great diligence by the Jews, as high as twenty cubits, above 
which it had battlements of two cubits, and turrets of three 
cubits altitude, insomuch that the entire altitude extended 
as far as twenty-five cubits. 

3. Now the towers that w ere upon it were twenty cubits in 
breadth and twenty cubits in height; they were square and 
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aaKd, as was the wall itself, wherein the riieeneis of the joints 
sad the beauty of the stones were no way inferior to those 
of the holy house itself. Above this solid altitude of the 
towers, which was twenty cubits, there were rooms of great 
magnificence, and over them upper rdoms, and cisterns to re* 
Cehre rain-water. They were many in number, and the steps 
by which you ascended up to them were every one broad ; of 
these towers then the third wall had ninety, and the spaces 
between them were each two hundred cubits; but in the 
middle wall were forty towers, and the old wall was parted 
into sixty, while the whole compass of the city was thirty- 
three furlongs. Now the third wdll was all of if Wonderful ; 
yet was the tower Psephinus elevated- above it at the north- 
west corner, and there Titus pitched his own tent ; for being 
seventy cubits high, it both afforded a prospect of Arabia at 
sun-rising, as well as it did of the utmost limits of the Hebrew 
possessions at the sea westward. Moreover, it was an oc- 
tagon, and over-against it was the tower Hippicus ; and hard 
by two others were erected by king Herod, in the old Wall. 
These were for largeness, beauty, and strength, beyond all 
that were in the habitable earth ; for besides the magna- 
nimity of his nature, and his magnificence towards the city 
on other occasions, he built these after such an extraordi- 
nary manner, to gratify his own private affections, and dedi- 
cated these towers to the memory of those three persons who 
had been the dearest to him, and from whom be naxhed them. 
They were his brother, his friend, and his wife. This wife 
he had slain, out of his love [and jealousy], as we have 
already related ; the other two he lost in war, as they were 
courageously fighting. Hippicus, so named from his friend, 
was square ; its length and breadth were each twenty-five 
cubits, and its height thirty, and it had no vacuity in it. — 
Over this solid building, which was composed of great stones 
united together, there Was a reservoir twenty cubits deep, 
brer which there was a house of two stories, whose height 
was twenty-five cubits, and divided into several parts; over 
which were battlements of two cubits, and turrets all round 
of three cubits high, insomuch that the entire height added 
together amounted to fourscore cubits. The second towei, 
w bich he named from his brother Phasaelus, had its breadth 
its height equal, each of them forty cubits ; over whioh 
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was its solid height of forty cubits ; over which a cloister 
went round about, whose height was ten cubits, and it was 
covered from enemies by breast-works and bulwarks. There 
was also built over that cloister another tower, parted into 
magnificent rooms and & place for bathing; so that this 
tower wanted nothing that might make it appear to be a royal 
palace. It was also adorned with battlements and turrets, 
more than was the foregoing, and the entire altitude was, 
about ninety cubits ; the appearance of it resembled the 
tower of Phams, which exhibited a fire to such as sailed to 
Alexandria, but was much larger than it in compass. This 
was ntfw converted to a house, wherein Simon exercised his 
tyrannical authority. The third tower was Mariamne, for 
that was the queen’s name ; it was solid as high as twenty 
cubits ; its breadth and its length were twenty cubits, and 
were equal to each other; its upper buildings were more 
magnificent, and had greater variety than the other towers 
had ; for the king thought it most proper for him to adorn 
that’ which was denominated from hi$ wife, better than those 
denominated from men, as those were built stronger than 
this that bore his wife’s, name. The entire height of this 
tower was fifty cubits. 

4. Now as these towers were so very tall, they appeared 
much taller by the place on which they stood ; for that very 
old wall wherein they were, was built on a high hill, and was 
itself a kind of elevation that was still thirty cubits taller; 
over which were the towers situated, and thereby were made 
much higher to appearance. The largeness also of the stones 
was wonderful ; for they were not made of common small 
stones, nor of such large ones only as men could carry, but 
they were of white marble, cut out of the rock ; each stone 
was twenty cubits in length, and ten in breadth, and five in 
depth. They were so exactly united to one another, that each 
tower looked like one entire rock of stone, so growing na- 
turally, and afterward cut by the hands of the artificers into 
their present shape and comers ; so little, or not at all, did 
their joints or connection appear. Now, as these towers 
were themselves on the north side of the wall, the king had 
a palace inwardly thereto adjoined, which exceeds all my 
ability to describe it ; for it was so very curious as to want 
no cost or skill in its construction, but was entirely walled 
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about to the height of thirty cubits, and was adorned with 
towers at equal distances, and with large bed-chambers, that 
would contain beds for a hundred guests a-piece, in which 
the variety of the stones is not to be expressed ; for a large 
quantity of those that were rare of that kind was collected 
together. Their roofs were also wonderful, both for the 
length of the beams and the splendor of their ornaments. — 
The number of the rooms was also very great, and the variety 
of the figures that were about them was prodigious ; their 
furniture was complete, and the greatest part of the vessels 
that were put in them were of silver and gold. There were 
besides many porticoes, one beyond another, round about, 
and in each of those porticoes curious pillars; yet were all 
the courts that were exposed to the air everywhere green. — 
There were moreover several groves of trees, and long walks 
through them, with deep canals, and cisterns, that in several 
parts were filled with brazen statues, through which the 
water ran out. There were withal many dovercourts * of 
tame pigeons about the canals ; but, indeed, it is not pos- 
sible to give a complete description of these palaces ; and the 
very remembrance of them is a torment to one, as putting 
one in mind what vastly rich buildings that fire which was 
kindled by the robbers had consumed ; for these were not 
burnt by the Romans, but by these internal plotters, as we 
have already related, in the beginning of their rebellion. — 
That fire began at the tower of Antonia, and went on to the 
palaces, and consumed the upper parts of the three towers 
themselves. 


CHAPTER V. 

A Description of the Temple. 

§ 1. Now this temple, as I have already said, was built upon 
a strong hill. At first the plain at the top was hardly suffi- 
cient for the holy house and the altar, for the ground about 
•t was very uneven, and like a precipice ; but when king 

• These dove-courts in Josephus, built by Herod the Great, are, in the opinion 
« neland, the very same that were mentioned by the Talmudists, and named bv 
then, •« Herod’s dove-courts.” Nor is there any reason to suppose otherwise, sin«e 
v tram accounts they were expressly tame pigeons which were kept in them. 
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Solomon, who was the person that built the temple, had built 
a wall to it on ijts east side, there was then added one cloister 
founded on a bank cast up for it, and on the other parts the 
holy house stood naked ; but in future ages the people added 
new banks *, and the hill became a ‘larger plain. They then 
broke down the wall on the north side, and took in as much 
as sufficed afterward for the compass of the entire temple ; 
and when they had built walls on three sides of the temple 
round about, from the bottom of the hill* and had performed 
a work that was greater than could be hoped for (in Which 
work long ages were spent by them, as well as all their sacred 
treasures were exhausted, which were still replenished by 
those tributes which were sent to God from the whole habit- 
able earth) they then encompassed their upper courts with 
cloisters, as well as they [afterward] did the lowest [court of 
the] temple. The lowest part of this was erected to the 
height of three hundred cubits, and in some places mpre ; 
yet did not the entire depth of the foundations appear, for 
they brought earth, and filled up the valleys, as being desirous 
to make them on a level with the narrow streets of the city ; 
Wherein they made use of stones of forty cubits iri magnitude; 
for the great plenty of money they then had, und the libera; 
lity of the people, made this attempt of theirs to succeed to 
an incredible degree ; and what could not be so much as 
hoped for as pvep tp be accomplished, Was, by perseverance 
and length of time, brought to perfection. 

2. Now for tlie works that were above these foundations; 
these were not unworthy of such foundations ; for all the 
cloisters were double, and the pillars to them belonging were 
twenty-five cubits in height, and, supported the cloisters. — 

* Sec the description of tfte temples hereto belonging, ch. xv. But note, that 
w hat Josephus here says of the original scantiness of this mount Moriah, that it was 
quite too little for the temple, and that at first it held only one cloister, or court of 
Solomon’s building, and that the foundations were forced to be added long after- 
wards by degrees, to render it capable of the cloisters for the other courts, &c. is 
withoutail foundation in pie Scriptures, and not at all confirmed by his exacter ac- 
count in the Antiquities. All that is, or can be true, is this : — That when the court 
of the Gentiles was long afterward to be encompassed with cloisters, the southern 
foundation for these cloisters was found not to be large or firm enough, and was 
raised, and that additional foundation supported by great pillars Mid arches under 
ground, which Josephus speaks of elsewhere, Antiq. b. xv. ch, xi. § 3. vol. ii, and 
which Mr. Maundrel saw, and describes, p. 100, as extant under ground at this 
day. , 
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Tbe&e pillars were of one entire stone each of them, and that 
stone was white marble ; and the roofs were adorned with 
cedar, curiously graven. The natural magnificence, and ex-f 
cellent polish, and the harmony of the joints in these cloisters* 
afforded a prospect that was very remarkable ; nor was it on 
thie outside adorned with any work of the painter or engraver 
tb6 cloisters [of the outmost cburt] were in breadth thirty 
cUbit$, while tlie entire compass of it was, by hieasuFe, six 
furlongs, including the tower of Antonia •, those entire courts 
that Were exposed to the air were laid with stones of all sorts. 
When you go through these [first] cloisters, unto the secon4 
[court of the] temple, there was a partition made of stone all 
round, whose height was three cubits ; its construction was 
very elegant ; upon it stood pillars, at equal distances from 
one another, declaring the law of purity, some in Greek, and 
some in Rofrian letters, that “ no foreigner should go within 
" that sanctuary for that second [court of the] temple was 
called “ the Sanctuary,*’ and was ascended to by fourteen 
steps from the first court. This court was four-square, and 
had a wall about it peculiar to itself ; the height of its build- 
ings, although it were on the outside forty cubits *, was 
hidden by the steps, and on the inside that height was but 
twenty-five Cubits ; for it being built over-against a higher 
part of the hill with steps, it was no farther to be entirely 
discerned within, being covered by the hill itself. Beyond 
these fourteen steps there was the distance of ten cubits : 
this was all plain ; whence there were other steps, each of 
five cubits a-piece, that led to the gates, which gates on the 
north and south sides were eight, on each of those sides four, 
and of necessity two on the east ; for since there was a parti- 

• What Josephus seems here to mean is this That these pillars, supporting the 
cloisters in the second court, had their foundations or lowest parts as deep as the 
floor of the first dr lowest court ; but that so far of those lowest parts as were equal 
to the elevation of the upper floor above the lowest, were, and must be, bidden on 
the inside by the ground or rock ifeself, on which that upper court was built : so 
that forty cubits visible below, were reduced to twenty-five visible above, and im- 
plies the difference of their heights to be fifteen cubits. The main difficulty lies 
here, how fourteen or fifteen steps should give an ascent of fifteen cubits, half a 
cubit seeming sufficient for a single step. Possibly there were fourteen or fifteen 
steps at the partition-wall, and fourteen or fifteen mor£ thence into the court itself, 
Mich would bring the whole near to the just proportion. See $ 3, infra. — But I 
determine nothing. 
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tiou built for the women on that side, as the proper place 
wherein they were to worship, there was a necessity for a se- 
cond gate for them : this gate was cut out of its wall, over- 
against the first gate. There was also on the other sides one 
southern and one northern gate, through which was a passage 
into the court of the women ; for as to the other gates, the 
women were not allowed to pass through them 5 nor when 
v they went through their own gate could they go beyond their 
own wall. This place was allotted to the women of our own 
country, and of other countries, provided they were of the 
same nation, and that equally ; the western gate of this 
court had no gate at all, but the wall was built entire on that 
side ; but 4hen the cloisters which were betwixt the gates, 
extended from the wall inward, before the chambers; for 
they were supported 'by very fine and large pillars. These 
cloisters were single, and, excepting their magnitude, were 
no way inferior to thqse of the lower court. 

3. Now nine of these gates were on every side covered 
over with gold and silver, as were the jambs of their doors 
and their lintels ; but there was one gate that was without 
[the inward court of] the holy house, which was of Corin- 
thian brass, and greatly excelled those that were only covered 
over with silver and gold. Each gate had two doors, whose 
height was severally thirty cubits, and their breadth fifteen. 
However, they had large spaces within of thirty cubits, and 
had on each side rooms, and those, both in breadth and in 
length, built like towers, and their height was above forty 
cubits. Two pillars did also support these rooms, and were 
in circumference twelve cubits. Now the magnitudes of the 
other gates were equal one to another; but that over the 
Corinthian gate, which opened on the east over-against the 
gate of the holy house itself, was much larger ; for its height 
was fifty cubits ; and its doors were forty cubits ; and it was 
adorned after a most costly manner, as having much richer 
and thicker plates of silver and gold upon them than the 
other. These nine gates had that silver and gold poured 
upon them by Alexander, the father of Tiberius. Now there 
were fifteen steps, which led away from the wall of the court 
of the women to this greater gate ; whereas those that led 
thither from the other gates were five steps shorter. 

4. As to the holy house itself, which was placed in the 
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midst [of the inmost court], that most sacred place of the 
temple, it was ascended to by twelve Steps ; and in front its 
height and its breadth were equal, and each a hundred 
cubits, though it was behind forty cubits narrower ; for on its 
front it had what may be styled shoulders on each side, that 
passed twenty cubits farther. Its first gate was seventy cubits 
high, and twenty-five cubits broad ; but this gate had no 
doors ; for it represented the universal visibility of heaven, 
and that it cannot be excluded from any place. Its front was 
covered with gold all over, and through it the first part of the 
house, that was more inward, did all of it appear ; which, as 
it was very large, so did all the parts about the more inward 
gate appear to shine to those that saw them ; but then, as 
the entire house was divided into two parts within, it was 
only the first part of it that was open to our view. Its height 
extended all along to ninety cubits in height, and its length 
was fifty cubits, and its breadth tw r enty A , but that gate which 
was at this end of the first part of the house was, as we have 
already observed, all over covered w ith gold, as was its whole 
wall about it : it had also golden vines above it, from which 
clusters of grapes hung as tall as a man’s height ; but then 
this house, as it was divided into two parts, the inner part 
was lower than the appearance of the outer, and had gdlden 
doors of fifty-five cubits altitude, and sixteen in breadth ; but 
before these doors there was a veil of equal largeness with 
the doors. It was a Babylonian curtain, embroidered with 
blue, and fine linen, and scarlet, and purple, and of a context 
tare that was truly wonderful. Nor was this mixture of 
colours without its mystical interpretation, but was a kirid of 
image of the universe ; for by the scarlet there seemed to be 
enigmatically signified fire, by the fine flax the earth, by the 
blue the air, and by the purple the sea ; two of them having 
their colours the foundation of this resemblance ; but the fine 
flax and the purple have their own origin for that foundation, 
the earth producing the one, and the sea the other. This 
curtain had also embroidered upon it all that was mystical in 
the heavens, excepting that of the [twelve] signs, represent* 
ing living creatures. 

5. When any person entered into the temple, its floor re** 
ceived them. This part of the temple therefore was in height 
sixty cubits, and its length the same ; whereas its breadth 
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Was but twenty cubits : but still that sixty cubits in length 
Was divided again, and the fir$t part of it was cut oflf at forty 
cubits, an4 had in it three things that were very wonderful 
and famous among all mankind ; the candlestick, the table 
[of show-breadj* and the altar of incense. Now* the seven 
lamps signified the seven planets ; for so many there were 
springing out of the candlestick* !fow, the twelve loaves 
that were upon the table signified the circle of the zodiac and 
the year ; but the altar of incense, by its thirteen kinds of 
sweet-smelling spices with which the sea replenished it* sig^ 
nified that God is the possessor of all things that are both in 
the uninhabitable and habitable parts of the earth, and that 
they are all to be dedicated to his use. But the inmost r part 
of the temple of all was of twenty cubits. This was also se- 
parated from the outer part by a veil. In this there was no* 
thing at all. It was inaccessible and inviolable, and not to 
be seen by any $ and was called the Holy of Holies. Now, 
about the sides of the lower part of the temple there were 
Uttle houses, with passages out of one into another : there 
were a great many of them, and they Were of three stories 
high ; there were also entrances on each side into them from 
the gate of the temple. But the superior part of the temple 
had no such little houses any farther, because the temple 
was there narrower, and forty cubits higher, and of a smaller 
body than the lower parts of it. Thus we collect that the 
whole height, including the sixty cubits from the floor, 
amounted to a hundred cubits. 

6. Now the outward face of the temple in its front wanted 
nothing that was likely to surprise either men’s minds or their 
eyes $ for it was covered all over with plates of gold of great 
Weight, and* at the first rising of the sun, reflected back a very 
fiery splendor, and made those who forced themselves to look 
upon it to turn their eyes away, just as they would have done 
at the sun’s own rays. But this temple appeared to strangers, 
when they were coming to it at a distance, like a mountain 
covered with snow ; for, as to those parts of it that were not 
gilt* they were exceeding white. On its top it had spikes 
with sharp points* to prevent any pollution of it by birds sit- 
ting upon it. Of its stones, some of them were forty-five 
cubits in length, five in height, and six in breadth. Before 
this temple* stood the altar, fifteen cubits high, and equal 
both in length and breadth ; each of which dimensions was 
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fifty cubits The figure it was built in was a square, and it 
had comers, like horns ; and the passage up to it was by an 
insensible acclivity. It was formed without any iron tool, 
nor did any such iron tool so much as touch it at any time. 
There was also a wall of partition, about a cubit in height, 
made of fine stones, and so as to be grateful to the sight ; 
this encompassed the holy house and the altar, and kept the 
people that were on the outside off from the priests. More- 
over, those that had the gonorrhea and the leprosy were ex- 
cluded out of the city entirely : women also, when th^if 
courses were upon them, were shut out of the temple ; nor, 
when they were free from that impurity, were they allowed tof 
go beyond the limit before mentioned : men also, that were? 
not thoroughly pure, were prohibited to come into the inner 
[court of the] temple ; nay, the priests themselves that were 
not pure, Were prohibited to come into it also. 

7. Now all those of the stock of the priests that could not 
minister by reason of some defect in their bodi’es, came 
within the partition, together with those that bad no such im- 
perfection, and had their share with them by reason of their 
stock, but still made use of none except their own private gar- 
ments ; for nobody but he that officiated had on his sacred gar- 
ments ; but then those priests that were without any blemish 
upon them, went up to the altar clothed in fine linen. They 
abstained chiefly from wine, Out of this fear, lest otherwise 
they should transgress some rules of their ministration. The 
high priest did also go up with them ; not always indeed, but 
on the seventh days and new moons, and if any festivals be- 
longing to our nation, which we celebrate every year, hap- 
pened* When he officiated, he had on a pair of breeches 
that reached beneath his privy parts to his thighs, and had 
on an inner garment of linen, together with a blue garment 
round, without seam, with fringe- work, and reaching to the 
feet. There were also golden bells that hung upon the 
fringes, and pomegranates intermixed among them. The 
bells signified thunder, and the pomegranates lightning. But 
that girdle that tied the garment to the breast, was embroid- 
ered with five rows of various colours, of gold, and purple, 
and scarlet, as also of fine linen and blue ; with which colours* 
we told you before, the veils of the temple were embroidered 
also. The like embroidery was upon the ephod ; but the 
quantity of gold therein was greater. Its figure was that of 
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a stomacher for the breast. There were upon it two golden 
buttons like small shields, which buttoned the ephod to the 
garment : in these buttons were enclosed two very large and 
very excellent sardonyxes, having the names of the tribes of 
that nation engraved upon them : on the other part there 
hung twelve stones, three in a row one way, and four in the 
other; a sardius, a topaz, and an emerald; a carbuncle, a 
jasper, and a sapphire ; an agate, an amethyst, and a ligure ; 
an onyx, a beryl, and a chrysolite ; upon every one of which 
was again engraved one of the forementioned names of the 
tribes. A mitre also of fine linen encompassed his head, 
which was tied by a blue riband, about which there was an- 
other golden crown, in which was engraven the sacred name 
[of God] : it consists of four vowels. However, the high 
priest did not wear these garments at other times, but a more 
plain habit ; he only did it when he went into the most sa- 
cred part of the temple, which he did but once in a year, on 
that day when our custom is for all of us to keep a fast to 
God. And thus much concerning the city and the temple; 
but for the customs and laws hereto relating, we shall speak 
more accurately another time ; for there remain a great 
many things thereto relating, which have not been here 
touched upon. 

8. Now, as to the tower of Antonia, it was situated at the 
corner of two cloisters of the court of the temple ; of that on 
the west, and that on the north ; it was erected upon a rock 
of fifty cubits in height, and was on a great precipice ; it was 
the work of king Herod, wherein he demonstrated his natural 
magnanimity. In the first place, the rock itself was covered 
over with smooth pieces of stone, from its foundation, both 
for ornament, and that any one who would either try to get 
up or to go down it, might not be able to hold his feet upon 
it. Next to this, and before you come to the edifice of the 
tower itself, there was a wall three cubits high ; but within 
that wall all the space of the tower of Antonia itself was built 
upon, to the height of forty cubits. The inward parts had 
the largeness and form of a palace, it being parted into all 
kinds of rooms and other conveniences, such as courts, and 
places for bathing, and broad spaces for camps; insomuch 
that, by having all conveniences that cities wanted, it might 
seem to be comp9sed of several cities, but by its magnifi- 
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cence it seemed a palace ; and as the entife structure re- 
sembled that of a tower, it contained also four other distinct 
towers at its four corners ; whereof the others were but fifty 
cubits high ; whereas that which lay upon the south-east 
corner was seventy cubits high, that from thence the whole 
temple might be viewed ; but on the corner where it joined . 
to the two cloisters of the temple, it had passages down to 
them both, through which the guard (for there always lay in 
this tower a Roman legion) went several ways among the 
cloisters, with their arms, on the Jewish festivals, in order to 
watch the people, that they might not there attempt to make 
any innovations ; for the temple was a fortress that guarded 
the city, as was the tower of Antonia a guard to the temple ; 
and in that tower were the guards of those three *. There 
was also a peculiar fortress belonging to the upper city, which 
was Herod’s palace ; but for the hill Bezetha, it was divided 
from the tower of Antonia, as we have already told you ; and 
as that hill on which the tower of Antonia stood, was the 
highest of these three, so did it adjoin to the new city, and 
was the only place that hindered the sight of the temple on 
the north. And this shall suffice at present to have spoken 
about the city and the walls about it, because I have proposed 
to myself to make a more accurate description of it elsewhere. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Concerning the Tyrants Simon and John. How also , as Titus 
was going round the Wall of the City > Nicanor was wounded 
by a Dart ; which Accident provoked Titus to press on the 
Siege . \ 

§ l.Now the warlike men that were in the city, and the mul- 
titude of the seditious that were with Simon, were ten thou- 
sand, besides the Idumeans. Those ten thousand had fifty 
commanders, over whom this Simon was supreme. The ldu- 
tneans that paid him homage were five thousand, and had 
eight commanders, among whom those of greatest fame were 
Jacob, the son of Sosas, — and Simon, the son of Cathlas. 
John, who had , seized upon the temple, had six thousand 

* These three guards that lay in the tower of Antonia must be those that guarded 
the ritjv the temple, and the tower of Antonia. 
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timed men, tinder twenty commanders ; the zealots also that 
had come over to him, and left off their opposition, were two 
thousand four hundred, and bad the same commander that 
they had formerly, Eleazar, together with Simon, the son of 
Arinus. Now, while these factions fought one against an- 
. other, the people were their prey on both sides, as we have 
said already ; and that part of the people who would not 
join with them in their wicked practices, were plundered by 
both factions. Simon held the upper city, and the great 
wall as far as Cedron, and as much of the old wall aa bent 
from Siloam to the east, and which went down to the palace 
of Monobazus, who was king of the Adiabeni, beyond Eu- 
phrates 5 he also held that fountain, and the Acra, which 
was no other than the lower city ; he also held all that reached 
to the palace of queen Helena, the mother of Monobazus : 
but John held the temple, and the parts thereto adjoining, for 
a great way, as also Ophla, and the valley called “ the Valley 
u of Cedron and when the parts that were interposed be- 
tween their possessions were burnt by them, they left a space 
wherein they might fight with each other ; for this internal 
sedition did not cease even when the Romans were encamped 
Hear their very walls. But although they had grown wiser 
by the first onset the Romans made upon them, this fasted 
but a while \ for they returned to their former madness, and 
separated one from another, and fought it out, and did every 
thing that the besiegers could desire them to do ; and they 
never suffered any thing that was worse from the Romans 
than they made each other suffer ; nor was there any misery 
endured by the city after these men’s actions that could be 
esteemed new* But it was most of all unhappy before it was 
overthrown, while those that took it, did it a greater kind- 
hess ; for I venture to affirm, that the sedition destroyed the 
city, and the Romans destroyed the sedition, which it wa$ 
a much harder thing to do than to destroy the walls ; so that 
we may justly ascribe our misfortunes to our own people, and 
the just vengeance taken on them to the Romans ; as to 
which matter let eveTy one determine by the actions on both 
sides. 

2. Now, when affairs within the city were in this pos- 
ture, Titus went round the city on the outside with some 
chosen horsemen, and looked about for a proper place where 
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he Bright m$ke an impression upon the walls ; but as Me was 
in doubt where he could possibly make an attack on any side 
(for the place was no way accessible where the valleys were, 
and on the other side the fir$t wall appeared too strong to be 
shaken by the engines) he thereupon thought it best to 
make his assault upon the monument of John the high priest 5 
for there it was that the first fortification was lower, and the 
second was not joined to it, the builders neglecting to build 
the wall strong where the new city was not much inhabited; 
here also was an easy passage to the third Wall, through 
which he thought to take the upper city, and, through the • 
tower of Antonia, the temple itself. But at this time, as he 
was going round about the city, one of his friends, whose 
name was Nicanor, was wounded with a dart on his left 
shoulder, as he approached, together with Josephus, too 
near the wall, and attempted to discourse to those that were 
upon the wall, about terms of peace; for he was a person 
known by them. On this account it was that Caesar, as soon 
as he knew their vehemence, that they would not bear even 
such as approached them to persuade them to what tended 
to their own preservaition, was provoked to press on the siege. 
He also at the same time gave his soldiers leave to set the 
suburbs on fire, and ordered that they should bring timber 
together, and raise the banks against the city ; and when he 
had parted his army in three parts, in order to set about those 
works, he placed those that shot darts and the archers in the 
midst of the banks that were then raising ; before whom he 
placed those engines that threw javelins, and darts, and 
stones, that he might prevent the enemy from sallying out 
upon their works, and might hinder those that were upon the 
wall from being able to obstruct them. So the trees were now 
cut down immediately, and the suburbs left naked. But now 
while the timber was carrying to raise the banks, and the 
whole army was earnestly engaged in their works, the Jews * 
were' not, however, quiet; and it happened that the people of 
Jerusalem, who had been hitherto plundered and murdered, 
were now of good courage, and supposed they should have a 
breathing-time, while the others were very busy in opposing 
their enemies without the city, and-thftt they should now bo 
avenged on those that had been the authors of their miseries, 
in case the Romans did but get the victory . 
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3. However, John staid behind, out of his fear of Simon, 
even while his own men were earnest in making a sally upon 
their enemies without. Yet did not Simon lie still, for he 
lay near the place of the siege; he brought his engines of 
war, and disposed of them at due distances upon the wall, 
both those which they took from Cestius formerly, and those 
which they got when they seized the garrison that lay in the 
tower Antonia. But though they had these engines in their 
possession, they had so little skill in using them, that they 
were in great measure useless to them ; but a few there were 
who had been taught by deserters how to use them, which 
they did use, though after an awkard manner. So they cast 
stones and arrows at those that were making the banks; 
they also ran out upon them by companies, and foiight with 
them. Now those that were at work covered themselves with 
hurdles spread over their banks, and their engines were op- 
posed to them when they made their excursions. The en- 
gines, that all the legions had ready prepared for them, were 
admirably contrived ; but still more extraordinary ones be- 
longed to the tenth legion: those that threw darts and those 
that threw stones, were more forcible and larger than the 
rest, by which they not only repelled the excursions of the 
Jews, but drove those away that were upon the walls also. 
Now, the stones that were cast were of the weight of a talent, 
and were carried two furlongs and farther. The blow they 
gave was no way to be sustained, not only by those that stood 
first in the way, but by those that were beyond them for a 
great space. As for the Jews, they at first watched the com- 
ing of the stone, for it was of a white colour, and could there- 
fore not only be perceived by the great noise it made, but 
could be seen also before it came by its brightness ; accord- 
ingly the watchmen that sat upon the towers gave them notice 
when the engine was let go, and the stone came from it, and 
cried out aloud, in their own country language, “ the son 
cometh * so those that were inits way stood off, and threw 

* What should be the meaning of this signal or watch-word, when the watchmen 
saw a stone coming from the engine, “ the son cometh,” or what mistake there 
is in the reading, I cannot tell. The MSS. both Greek and Latin, all agree in this 
reading : and l cannot approve of any groundless conjectural alteration of the test 
from il»o$ to to*, that not the son or a $tont, but that the arruw or dart cometh ; as bath 
been made by Dr. Hudson, and not corrected by Iboercamp. Had Josephus writ- 
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themselves down upon the ground ; by which means, and by 
their thus guarding themselves, the stone fell down and did 
them no harm. But the Romans contrived how to prevent 
that by blacking the stone, who then could aim at them with 
success, when the stone was not discerned beforehand, as it 
had been till then ; and so they destroyed many of them at 
One blow. Yet did not the Jews, under all this distress, per- 
mit the Romans to raise their banks in quiet; but they 
shrewdly and boldly exerted themselves, and repelled them 
both by night and by day. 

4. And now, upon the finishing the Roman works, the 
workmen measured the distance there was from the wall, and 
this by lead and a line, which they threw to it from their 
banks ; for they could not measure it any otherwise, because 
the Jews would shoot at them, if they came to measure it 
themselves ; and when they found that the engines could 
reach the wall, they brought them thither. Then did Titus 
set his engines at proper distances, so much nearer to the 
wall, that the Jews might not be able to repel them, and gave 
orders they should go to work ; and when thereupon a pro- 
digious noise echoed round about from three places, and that 
on the sudden there was a great noise made by the citizens 
that were within the city, and no less a terror fell upon the 


ten even his first edition of these books of the war in pure Hebrew, or had the Jews 
then used the pure Hebrew at Jerusalem, the Hebrew word for a son is so like that 
for stone, ben and eben t that such a correction might have been more easily 
admitted. But Josephus wrote his former edition for the use of Jews beybnd 
Euphrates, and so in the Chaldee language, as he did this second edition in the 
Greek language ; and bar was the Chaldee word for son, instead of the Hebrew 
be it, andi was used, not only in Chaldea, &c. but in Judea also, as the New Testa- 
ment informs us. Dio also lets us know, that the very Romans at Rome pronounced 
the name of Simon the son of Giora, Bar Poras for Bar Gioras , as we learn from 
Xiphiliue, page 217. Reland takes notice, “ that many will here look for a mys- 
“ tery, as though the meaning were, that the Son of God came now to take 
u vengeance on the sins of the Jewish nation;” which is indeed the truth of the 
fact, but hardly what the Jews could now mean ; unless possibly by the way of 
derision of Christ's threatening so often that he would come at the head of the Ro- 
man army for their destruction. But even this interpretation has but a very small 
degree of probability. If I were to make an emendation by mere conjecture, I 
would read riTpo$ instead of though the likeness be not so great as in ; be- 
cause that is the word used by Josephus just before, as has been already noted on 
this very occasion, while »o?, an arrow or dart, is only a poetical word, and never 
used by Josephus elsewhere, and is indeed no way Suitable to tbe occasion, this 
enging not throwing arrows or darts, but great stones at this time. 
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seditious themselves ; whereupon both sorts, seeing the com- 
mon danger they were in, contrived to make a like defence. 
So those of different factions cried out one to another, that 
they acted entirely as in concert with their enemies ; whereat 
they ought however, notwithstanding God did riot grant 
them a lasting concord, in their present circumstances, to lay 
aside their enmities one against another, and to unite toge- 
ther against the Romans. Accordingly, Sitnori gave those 
that canrte s from the temple leave, by proclamation, to go 
upon the wall ; John also himself, though he could hot be- 
lieve Simon was in earnest, gave thetia the same leave. So on 
both sides they laid aside their hatred and their peculiar 
quarrels, and formed themselves into one body ; they then 
ran round the walls, and having a vast number of torched 
with them, they threw them at the machines, and shot darts 
perpetually upon those that impelled those engines which 
battered the wall ; nay, the bolder sort leaped out by troops 
upon the hurdles that covered the machines, and pulled them 
to pieces, and fell upon those that belonged to them, and 
beat them, not so much by any skill they had, as principally 
by the boldness of their attacks. However, Titus himself 
still sent assistance to those that were the hardest set, and 
placed both horsemen and archers on the several sides of thb 
engines, and thereby beat off those that brought the fire to 
them ; he also thereby repelled those that shot stones or darts 
from the towers, and then set the engines to work in good 
earnest ; yet did not the wall yield to these blows, excepting 
where the battering-ram of the fifteenth legion moved the 
corner of a tower, while the wall itself continued unhurt ; for 
the wall was not presently in the same danger with the tower, 
which was extant far above it ; nor could the fall of that part 
of the tower easily break down any part of the wall itself to*- 
gether with it. 

5. And now the Jews intermitted their sallies for a while ; 
but when they observed the Romans dispersed all abroad at 
their works, and in their several camps (for they thought the 
Jews had retired out of weariness and fear) they all at once 
made a sally at the tower Hippicus, through an obscure gate, 
and at the same time brought fire to burn the works, and went 
boldly up to the Romans, and to their very fortifications 
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themselves, where, at the cry they made, those that were 
near them came presently to their assistance, and those far- 
ther off came running after them ; and here the boldness of 
the Jews was too hard for the good order'of the Romans.; 
and as they beat those whom they first fell upon, so they 
pressed upon those that were now gotten together. So this 
fight about the machines was very hot, while the one side 
tried hard to set them on fire, and the other side to prevent 
it; on both sides there was a confused cry made, and many 
of those m the fore-front of the battle were slain. However', 
the Jews were now too hard for the Roiiians, by the furious 
assault they made like madmen ; and the fire caught hold of 
the wdrks, and both all those works and the engines them- 
selves, had been in danger of being burnt, had not many of 
these select soldiers that came from Alexandria opposed 
themselves to prevent it; and had they not behaved them- 
selves with greater courage than they themselves supposed 
they could have done ; for they outdid those in this fight that 
had greater reputation than themselves before. This was the 
state of things till Caesar took the stoutest of his horsemen 
and attacked the enemy, while he himself slew twelve of 
those that were in the fore-front of the Jews ; which death of 
these men, when the rest of the multitude saw, they gave 
way, and he pursued them, and drove them all into the city, 
and saved the works from the fire. Now it happened at this 
fight, that a certain Jew was taken alive, who, by Titus’s or- 
ders, was crucified before the wall, to see whether the rest of 
them would be affrighted, and abate of their obstinacy. But 
after the Jews were retired, John, who was commander of 
the Idumeans, and was talking to a certain soldier of his ac- 
quaintance before the wall, was Wounded by a dart shot at 
him by an Arabian, and died immediately, leaving the greatest 
lamentation to the Jews, and sorrow to the seditious ; for he 
was a man of great eminence, both for his actions and his 
conduct also, 
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CHAPTER VII. 

How one of the Towers erected by the Romans fell down of its 
own Accord ; and how the Romans, after great Slaughter hod 
been made , got Possession of the First W all. How also Titus 
made his Assaults upon the Second Wall ; as also, concerning 
Longinus the Roman, and Castor the Jew . 

§ 1. Now, on the next night, a ^surprising disturbance fell 
upon the Romans ; for whereas Titus had given orders for 
the erection of three towers of fifty cubits high, that by set* 
ting men upon them at every bank, he might from thence 
drive those away who were upon the wall, it so happened 
that one of these powers fell down about midnight ; and as 
its fall made a very great noise, fear fell upon the army, and 
they, supposing that the enemy was coming to attack them, 
ran all to their arms. Whereupon a disturbance and a tu* 
mult arose among the legions, and as nobody pould tell what 
had happened, they went on after a disconsolate manner; 
and seeing no enemy appear, they were afraid one of another, 
and every one demanded of his neighbour the watch-word 
with great earnestness, as though the Jews had invaded their 
camp. And now were they like people under a panic fear, 
till Titus was informed of what had happened, and gave orders 
that all should be acquainted with it; and then, though with 
some difficulty, they got clear of the disturbance they had 
been under. 

2. Now, these towers were very troublesome to the Jews, 
who otherwise opposed the Romans very courageously ; for 
they shot at them out of their lighter engines from those 
towers, as they did also by those that threw darts, and the 
archers, and those that slung stones. For neither, could the 
Jews reach those that were over them, by reason of their 
height ; and it was not practicable to take them, nor to over- 
turn them, they were so heavy, nor to set them on fire, be- 
cause they were covered with plates of iron. So they re- 
tired out of the reach of the darts, and did no longer en- 
deavour to hinder the impression of their rams, which, by 
continually beating upon the wall, did gradually prevail 
against it ^ so that the wall already gave way to the Nico, 
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for by that name did the Jews themselves call the greatest of 
their engines, because it conquered all things. And now, 
they were for a long while grown weary of fighting, and of 
keeping guards, and were retired to lodge in the night-time 
at a distance from the wall. It was on other accounts also 
thought by them to be superfluous to guard the wall, there 
being, besides that, two other fortifications still remaining, 
and they being slothful, and their counsels having been ill- 
concerted on all occasions ; so a great many grew lazy and 
retired. Then the Romans mounted the breach, where Nico 
had made one, and all the Jews left the guarding that wall, 
and retreated to the second wall ; so those that had gotten 
over that wall opened the gates, and received all the army 
within it. And thus did the Romans get possession of this 
first Wall, on the 15h day of the siege, which was the seventh 
day of the month Artemisius [Jyar], when they demolished a 
great part of it, as well as they did of the northern parts of 
die city, which had been demolished also by Cestius formerly 
3. And now Titus pitched his camp within the city, at 
that place which was called u the Camp of the Assyrians/* 
having seized upon all that lay as farasCedron, but took care 
to be out of the reach of the Jews* darts. He then presently 
began his attacks, upon which the Jews divided themselves 
into several bodies, and courageously defended that wall ; 
while John and his faction did it from the tower of Antonia, 
and from ‘the northern cloister of the temple, and fought the 
Romans before the monument of king Alexander; and Si- 
mon’s army also took for their share the spot of ground that 
was near John’s monument, and fortified it as far as to that 
gate where wat^r was brought in to the tower Hippicus. 
However, the Jews made violent sallies, and that frequently 
also, and in bodies together out of the gates, and there 
fought the Romans ; and when they were pursued altogether 
to the wall, they were beaten in those fights, as wanting the 
skill of the Romans. But when they fought them from the 
walls, they were too hard for them, the Romans being encou- 
raged by their power, joined to their skill, as were the Jews 
by their boldness, which was nourished by the fear they were 
in, and that hardiness which is natural to our nation under 
calamities ; they were also encouraged still by the hope of 
VOL. iv, n * 
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deliverance, as were the Romans by the hopes of subduing 
them in a little time. Nor did either aide grow weary ; but 
attacks and fightings upon the wall, and perpetual sallies out 
in bodies were practised all the day long ; nor were there any 
sort of warlike engagements that were not then put in use. 
And the night itself had much ado to part them, when they 
began to fight in the morning ; nay, the night itself was 
passed without sleep on both sides, and was more uneasy 
than the day to them, while the one was afraid lest the wall 
should be taken, — and the other lest the Jews should make 
, sallies upon their camps ; both sides also }ay in their armour 
during the night-time, and thereby were ready at the first ap? 
pearance of light to go to the battle. Now, among the Jews 
the ambition was who should undergo the first dangers, and 
thereby gratify their commanders. Above all, they had a 
grfeat veneration and dread of Simon ; and to that degree was 
he regarded by every one of those that were under him* that 
at his command they were very ready to kill themselves with 
their own hands. What made the Romans so courageous* 
was their usual custom of conquering and disuse of being 
defeated, their constant wars, and perpetual warlike exercises* 
and the grandeur of their dominion $ and what was now their 
chief encouragement, — Titus, who was present everywhere 
with them all } for it appeared a terrible thing to grow weary 
while Cmsar was there, and fought bravely as well as they 
did, and was himself at once an eye-witness of such as be? 
haved themselves valiantly, and he who was to reward them 
also. • Jt was, besides, esteemed an advantage at present to. 
have aijy one’s valour known by Caesar ; on which account 
many of them appeared to have more alacrity than strength 
to answer it. And now, as the Jews were about this time 
standing in array before the wall, and that in a strong body, 
and while both parties were throwing their darts at each 
other, Longinus, one of the equestrian order, leaped out of 
the army of the Romans, and leaped into the very midst of 
the army of the Jews ; and as they dispersed themselves upon 
this attack, he slew two of their men of the greatest courage; 
one of them he struck in his mouth, as he was coming ta 
meet him ; the other was slain by him with that very dart that 
lie drew out of the body of the other, with^which he Yau.thia 
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mil thfotf gh his sidip as he Was rmkning away from him ; arid 
when he had dOtte ttiis, he first of all ran out of the midst of 
his enemiefe to his own side. So this man signalized him- 
self for his valour, and many ttiere were who were ambitious 
of gaining the like reputation. And now the Jews weT© un- 
eoncerried at what they suffered themselves from the Romans, 
and wdre only solicitous about what mischief they could do 
thetn ; and dekth itself seemed a small matter td them, if at 
the same time they could but kill any one of their enemiei. 
But Titus took care to secure his own soldiers from harm, as 
-well as to have them overcome their enemies. lie also said 
that incohsiderate violence was madness ; — and that this alone 
was the true courage that was joined with good conduct. 
He therefore commanded his men to take care, when they 
fought their enemies, that they, received no harm from them 
at the same time ; and thereby show themselves to be truly 
v&Hant men, 

4. And now Titus brought one of his engines to the middle 
tower of the north part of the wall, in which a certain crafty 
Jew, Whose name was Castor, lay in ambush, with ten others 
like himself, the rest being fled away by reason of the archer^. 
These men lay still for a while, as in great fear, under their 
breast-plates ; but when the toWer was shaken, they arose ; 
and Castor did then stretch out his hand, as a petitioner, and 
called for Caesar, and by his voice moved his compassion, and 
begged of him to have mercy upon them ; and Titus, in the 
innocency of his heart, believing him to be in earnest, and 
hoping that the Jews did now repent, stopped the working 
of the battering-ram, and forbade them to shoot at the pe- 
titioners, and bade Castor say what he had a mind to say 
to him. He said that he would come down, if he would give 
him his fight hand for his security. To which Titus replied, 
that he was well pleased with such his agreeable conduct, 
and would be well pleased if all the Jews would be of his 
mind; and that he was ready to give the like security to the 
city. Now five of the ten dissembled with him, and pre~ 
tended tb beg for mercy ; while the rest cried out aloud 
That they would never be slaves to the Romans, while it was 
in their power to die in a state of freedom.— Now while these 
men were quarrelling for a long while, the attack was de- 
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layed ; Castor also sent to Simon, and told him that they 
might take some time for consultation about what was to be 
done, because he would elude the power of the Romans for 
a considerable time. And at the same time that he sent thus 
to him, he appeared openly to. exhort those that were obsti- 
nate to accept of Titus’s hand for their security; but they 
seemed very angry at it, ^nd brandished their naked swords 
upon the breast-works, and struck themselves upon their 
breast, and fell down as if they had been slain. Hereupon 
Titus, and those with him,were amazed at the courage of those 
men ; and as they were not able to see exactly what was done, 
they admired at their great fortitude, and pitied their, cala- 
mity. During this interval, a certain person shot a dart at 
Castor, and wounded him in his nose ; whereupon he pre- 
sently pulled out the dart, and showed it to Titus, and com- 
plained that this was unfair treatment 2 so Caesar reproved 
him that shot the dart ; and sent Josephus, who then stood 
by him, to give his right hand to Castor. But Josephus 
said that he would not go to him, because these pre- 
tended petitioners meant nothing that was good : he also 
restrained those friends of his who were zealous to go to 
him. But still there was one Eneas, a deserter, who said 
he would go to him. Castor also called to them, that 
somebody should come and receive the money which he 
had with him ; this made Eneas the more earnestly to run to 
him with his bosom open. Then did Castor take up a great 
stone, and threw it at him, which missed him, because he 
guarded himself against it ; but still it wounded another 
soldier that was coming to him. When Caesar understood 
that this was a delusion, he perceived that mercy in war is a 
pernicious thing, because such cunning tricks have less place 
under the exercise of greater severity. So he caused the 
engine to work more strongly than before, on account of his 
anger at the deceit put upon him. But Castor and his com- 
panions set the tower on fire when it began to give way, and 
leaped through the flame into a hidden vault that was under 
it ; which made the Romans farther suppose that they were 
men of great courage, as having cast themselves into the 
fire. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

How the Romans took the Second Wall twice , 
and got ready for taking the Third Wall. 

$ 1. Now Caesar took this wall there on the fifth day after 
he had taken the first ; and when the Jews had fled from him, 
he entered into it with a thousand armed men, and those of 
his choice troops, and this at a place where were the mer- 
chants of wool, the braziers, and the market for cloth, and 
where the narrow streets led obliquely to the wall. Where- 
fore, if Titus had either demolished a larger part of the wall 
immediately, or had come in, and, according to the law of 
war, had laid waste what was left, his victory would not, l 
suppose, have been mixed with any loss to himself ; but 
now, out of the hope he had that he should make the Jews 
ashamed of their obstinacy, by not being willing, when he 
was able, to afflict them more than he needed to do, he did 
not widen the breach of the wall, in order to make a safer re- 
treat upon occasion; for he did not think they would lay 
snares for those that did them such a kindness. When there- 
fore he came in, he did not permit his soldiers to kill any of 
those they caught, nor to set fire to their houses neither ; 
nay, h& gave leave to the seditious, if they had a mind, to 
fight without any harm to the people, and promised to restore 
the people's effects to them ; for he was very desirous to pre- 
serve the city for his own sake, and the temple for the sake 
of the city. As to the people, he had them of a long time 
ready to comply with his proposals ; but as to the fighting 
men, this humanity of his seemed a mark of his weakness ; 
and they imagined that he made these proposals because he 
was hot able to take the rest of the city. Thejr also threat- 
ened death to the people, if they should any one of them say 
a word about a surrender. They moreover cut the throats of 
such as talked of a peace, and then attacked those Romans 
that were come within the wall. Some of them they met in 
the narrow streets, and some they fought against from their 
houses, while they made a sudden sally out at the upper gates, 
and assaulted such Romans as were beyond the wall, til} 
those that guarded the wall were so affrighted, that they 
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leaped down fttom their towers, and retired to their several 
camps : upon which a greajt noise was made by the Romans 
that were within, because they Were encompassed round on 
every side by their enemies ; as also by them that were with- 
out, because they were in fear of those that were left in the 
city. Thus. did the Jews grow more numerous perpetually,? 
and had great advantages over the Romans, by their full 
knowledge of those narrow lanes ; and they wounded a great 
many of them, and fell upon them, and drove them out of 
the city. Now these Romans were at present forced to mAke 
the best resistance they could ; for they were not able, in 
great numbers, to get but at the breach in the wall, it was so 
narrow. It is also probable that all those that were gotten 
within had been but to pieces, if Titus had not sent them 
succours ; for he ordered the archers to stand at the upper 
ends of these narrow lanes, and he stood himself Where was 
the greatest multitude of his enemies, and with his darts he, 
put a stop to them ; as with him did Domitiua Sabinus also, 
a valiant man, and one that in this battle appeared so to be. 
Thus did, Caesar continue to shoot darts at the Jews conti* 
nually, and to hinder them from coming upon his men, and 
this until all his soldiers had retreated out of the city* 

2. And thus were the Romans driven out, after they had 
possessed themselves of the second wall* Whereupon the 
flighting men that were in the city were lifted up in their, 
minds, and were elevated upon this their good success, and. 
began to think that the Romans would never venture to come 
into the city any more ; and that, if they kept, within it them* 
•elves, they should not be any more conquered — for God 
had blinded their minds for the trangtessions they had been 
guilty of, nor could they see how much, greater forces the 
Romans had than those that were now expelled, nb more 
than they could discern how a famine Was creeping upon, 
them ; for hitherto they had fed themselves out of the public., 
miseries, and drank the blood of the city ; but now Poverty 
had for a long time seized upon the better part, and a great 
many had died already for want of necessaries * although the 
seditious indeed supposed the destruction of the people ta 
be an easement to themselves ; for they desired that none 
others might be preserved but such as were against a peace 
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tnth the Romans, and were resolved to live in opposition id 
them, and they were pleased when the multitude of those of 
a contrary opinion were consumed, as being then freed from 
a heavy burden ; and this was their disposition of mind with 
regard to those that were within the city, while they covered 
themselves with their armour, and prevented the Romans, 
when they were trying to get into the city again, and made a 
Wall of their own bodies over-against that part of the wall 
that was cast down. Thus did they valiantly defend them* 
selves for three days ; but On the fourth day they could not 
support themselves against the vehement assaults of Titus, 
but were compelled by force to fly whither they had fled be- 
fote ; so he quietly possessed himself again of that wall, and 
demolished it entirely; and when he had put a garrison into 
the tourers that were on the south parts of the city, he con* 
trived how he might assault the third Wall* 


CHAPTER IX. 

Titus, token the Jews were not at all * mollified by his leaving off 
the Siege for a While, set himself again to prosecute the same ; 
but soon sent Josephus to discourse with his own Countrymen 
about Peace * . 

1 1* A resolution was now taken by Titus to relax th€ 
siege for a little while, and to afford the seditious ad interval 
for consideration, and to see whether the demolishing of 
their second wall would not make them a little more com* 
pliant, or whether they were not somewhat afraid of a famine, 
because the spoils they had gotten by rapine would not be 
sufficient for them long so he made use of this relaxation, 
in order to compass his own designs* Accordingly, as the 
usual appointed tirde when he must distribute subsistence- 
money to the soldiers was now come, he gave orders that the 
commanders should put the army into battle array, in the 
face of the enemy, and then give every one of the soldiers 
their pay* So the soldiers* according to custom, opened the 
ca^es wherein their arms before lay covered, and marched 
with theif breast-plates on ; as did the horsemen lead their 
horses in their fine trappings. Then did the places that were 
before the city shine very splendidly for a great way ; noT 
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, was there any thing so grateful to Titus’s own men, or so 
terrible to the enemy as that sight ; — for the whole old wall 
and the north side of the temple were full of spectators ; and 
one might see the houses full of such as looked at them ; 
nor was there any part of the city which was not covered over 
with their multitudes ; nay, a very great consternation seized 
upon the hardiest of the Jews themselves, when they saw all 
the army in the same place, together with the fineness of their 
arms, and the good order of their men ; apd I cannot but think 
that the seditious would have changed their minds at that 
sight, unless the crimes they had committed against thepeo- 
ple had not been so horrid, that they despaired of forgiveness 
from the Romans ; but as they believed death with torments 
must be their punishment, if they djd not go on in the defence 
of the city, they thought it much better to die in war. Fate 
also prevailed so far over them, that the innocent were to perish 
with the guilty, and the city was to be destroyed w 7 ith the 
seditious that were in it. 

2. Thus did the Romans spend four days in bringing this 
subsistence-money to the several legions ; but on the fifth 
day, when no signs of peace appeared to come from the 
Jews, Titus divided his legions, and began to raise banks, 
both at the tower of Antonia and at John’s monument. Now, 
his designs were to take the upper city at that monument, 
and the temple at the tower of Antonia ; for if the temple 
were not taken, it would be dangerous to keep the city itself ; 
so at each of these parts he raised him banks, each legion 
raising one. As for those that wrought at John’s monu- 
ment, the Idumeans, and those that were in arms with Simon, 
made sallies upon them, and put some stop to them ^ while 
John’s party and the multitude of zealots with them did the 
like to those that were, before the tower of Antonia. These 
Jews were now too hard for the Romans, not only in direct 
fighting, because they stood upon the higher ground, but be- 
cause they had now learned to use their own engines ; for 
their continual use of them, one day after another, did by de- 
grees improve their skill about them ; for of one sort of en- 
gines for darts they had three hundred, and forty for stones \ 
by the means of which they made it more tedious for the Ro- 
mans to raise their banks; but then Titus, knowing that the 
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city would be either sared or destroyed for himself, did not 
only proceed earnestly in the siege, but did not omit to have 
the Jews exhorted to repentance ; so he mixed good counsel 
with his works for the siege ; and being sensible that ex- 
hortations are frequently more effectual than arms, he per- 
suaded them to surrender the city, now in a manner already 
taken, and thereby to save themselves, and sent Josephus to 
speak to them in their own language ; for he imagined they 
might yield to the persuasion of a countrymen of their own. 

3. So Josephus went round about the wall, and tried to 
find a place that was out of the reach of their darts, and yet 
within their hearing* and besought them, in many words, 
to spare themselves, to spare their country and their temple, 
and not to be more obdurate in these cases than foreigners 
themselves : for that tlm Romans, who had no relation to 
those things, had a reverence for their sacred rites and 
places, although they belonged to their enemies, and had till 
now kept their hands off from meddling with them ; while 
such as were brought up under them, and, if they be pre- 
served, will be the only people that will reap the benefit of 
them, hurry on to have them destroyed. That certainly they 
have seen their strongest walls demolished, and that the wall 
still remaining was weaker than those that were already 
taken. That they must know the Roman power was in- 
vincible, and that they had been used to serve them ; for, 
that in case it beallowed a right thing to fight for liberty, that 
ought to have been done at first ; but for them that have 
once fallen under the power of the Romans, and have now 
submitted to them for so many long years, to pretend to 
shake off that yoke afterward, was the work of such as had a 
nuad to die miserably, not of such as were lovers of liberty. 
Besides, men may well enough grudge at the dishonour of 
owning ignoble masters over them, but ought not to do so to 
those who have all things under their command : for what 
part of the World is there that hath escaped the Romans, 
unless it be such as are of no use, through violent cold ? And 
evident it is, that fortune is on all hands gone over to them ; 
and that God, when he had gone round the nations with this 
dominion, is now settled in Italy. That, moreover, it ’is a 
strong and fixed law, even among brute beasts, as well as 
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among men, to yield to those that are too strong for them ; 
and tb suffer those to have the dominion who are too hard 
for the rest in waf; for which reason it was that their fore* 
fathers, who were far superior to them both in their souls and 
bodies, and other advantages, did yet submit to the Romans? 
which they would not have suffered, had they not known 
that God was with them. As for themselves, what can they 
depend on in this their opposition* when the greatest part of 
their city is already taken ? and when those that were within 
it are under greater miseries than if they Were taken* although 
their walls be still standing ? For that the Romans are not 
unacquainted with that famine which is in the city, whereby 
the people are already consumed, and the fighting men will 
in a little time be so too ; for although the Romans should 
leave off the siege, and not fall upon the city with their 
swords in their hands, yet was there an insuperable war that 
beset them within, and was augmented every hour, ■=-* unless 
they were able to wage war with famine, and fight against it, 
or could alone conquer their natural appetites- He added: 
this farther, How right a thing it was to change their conduct 
before their calamities were become incurable, and to have 
recourse to such advice as might preserve them, while op- 
portunity was offered them for so doing; for that the Ro- 
mans would not be mindful of their past actions to their 
disadvantage, unless they persevered in their insolent be- 
haviour to the end; because they were naturally mild in 
their conquests, and preferred what was profitable, before 
what their passions dictated to them ; which, profit of theirs 
lay not in leaving the city empty of inhabitants, nor the coun- 
try desert ; on which account Caesar did now offer them his 
right hand for their security- Whereas, if he took the city 
by force, he would not save any of them, and this especially, 
if they rejected his offers in these their utmost distresses ; 
for the walls that were already taken, could not but assure 
them that the third wall would quickly be taken also ; and 
though their fortifications should prove too strong for the 
Romans to break through them, yet would the famine fight 
for the Romans against them. 

4 While Josephus was making this exhortation to the 
Jews, many of them jested upon him from the wall, and many 
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reproached him;, nay, some threw their darts at him*; but 
when he oould not himself persuade them by such open good 
advice, he betook himself to the histories belonging to their 
own nation ; and cried out aloud, “ O miserable creatures ! 

* Are you so unmindful of those that used to assist you, that 
u you will fight by your weapons and by your hands against 
u the Romans ? When did we ever conquer any other nation 
“ by such means? and when was it that God, who is the Crea* 
u tor of the Jewish people, did not avenge them when they 
u had been injured ? Will not you turn again, and look back, 

11 and consider whence it is that you fight with such violence, 

^ and how great a Supporter you have profanely abused 1 
“ Will not you recall to mind the prodigious things done for 

* your forefathers and this holy place, and how great enemies 
u of yours, were by him subdued under you ? I even tremble 

myself in. declaring the works of God before your ears, that 
u are unworthy to hear them : however, hearken to me, that 
u you may be informed how you fight, not only against the 
u Romans, but against God himself. In old times there was one 
“ Necao, king of Egypt, who was also called Pharaoh : he 
w came with a prodigious army of soldiers, and seized queen 
u Sarah, the mother of our nation. What did Abraham our 
“ progenitor then do ? Did he defend himself from this inju- 
“ rious person by war, although he had three hundred and 
u eighteen captains under him, and an immense army under 
a each of them ? Indeed, he deemed them to be no number at 
“ all without God's assistance, and only spread out his hands 
u towards this holy place *, which you have now polluted; and } 
“ reckoned upon him as upon his invisible supporter, instead 
“ of his own army. Was not our queen sent back, without 
“ any defilement, to her husband, the very next evening ? — 

“ while the king of Egypt fled away, adoring this place which 
“ you have defiled by shedding thereon the blood of your owii 
u countrymen ; and he also trembled at those visions which he 
w saw in the night-season, and bestowed both silver and gold 

• Josephus supposes, in this his admirable speech to the Jews, that not Abra- 
ham only, but Pharaoh king o t Egjpt, prayed towards a temple at Jerusalem, cur 
towards Jerusalem itself, in which were mount Sion and mount Moriah, on which 
the tabernacle *nd temple did afterwards stand m r and this long before either the 
Jewish t&bernable or temple were bnilt ) nor » the famous command given by God 
to Abraham, To go two 6r three days? journey, on purpose to offer up son Is*ac 
there,, unfavourable to such a notion. 
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u on the Hebrews, as on a people beloved by God. Shall I 
“ gay nothing, or shjll 1 mention the removal of oar fathers 
€i into Egypt, who, when they were used tyrannically, and 
“ were fallen under the power of foreign kings for four hun- 

dred years together, and might have defended themselves 
u by war and by fighting, did yet do nothing but commit 
“ themselves to God ? Who is there that does not know that 
“ Egypt was over-run with all sorts of wild beasts, and con- 
u sumed by all sorts of distempers ? how their land did not 
“ bring forth its fruit? how the Nile failed of water? how 
u the ten plagues of Egypt followed one upon another ? and 
“ how, by those means, our fathers were sent away, under a 
44 guard, without any bloodshed, and without running any 
“ dangers, because God conducted them as his peculiar ser- 
“ vants ? Moreover, did not Palestine groan under the 
“ ravage the Assyrians made*, when they carried away our 
“ sacred ark ? as did their idol Dagon, and as also did that 
u entire nation of those that carried it away, how they were 
“ smitten with a loathsome distemper in the secret parts of 
“ their bodies, when their very bowels came down together 
“ with what they had eaten, till those hands that stole it 
ix away were obliged to bring it back again, and that with the 
a sound of cymbals and timbrels, and other oblations, in 
“ order to appease the anger of God for their violation of 
“ his holy ark. It was God who then became our general, 
“ and accomplished these great things for our fathers, and 
“ this because they did not meddle with war and fighting, but 
u committed it to him to judge about their affeirs. When 
“ Sennacherib, king of Assyria, brought along with him all 
" Asia, and encompassed this city round with his army, did 
“ he fall by the hands of men ? were not those hands lifted up 
“ to God in prayers, without meddling with their arms, when 
u an angel of God destroyed that prodigious army in one night? 

* Note here, that Josephus, in tins his same admirable speech, calls the Syrians, 
nay, even the Philistines, on the most south part ef Syria, Assyrians ; which Reland 
observes as what was common among the ancient writers. Note also, that Jose- 
phus might well put the Jews in mind, as he does here more than once, of their 
wonderful aud truly miraculous deliverance from Sennacherib, king of Assyria, 
while the Roman army, and himself with them, were now encamped upon and be- 
yond that very spot of ground where the Assyrian army lay TSO years before, 
and which retained the very name of the Camp of the Assyrians to that very day. 
See chap. vii. sect. 3; and chap. xii. sect. 2. 
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u whendhe Assyrian king, as he rose next day, found an huri- 
" died fourscore and five thousand dead bodies, and when he, 
“ with the remainder of his army, fled away from the Hebrews, 
“ though they were unarmed, and did not pursue them ! Y ou 
u are also acquainted with the slavery we were under at Ba- 
t* bylon, where the people were captives for seventy years $ 
** yet were they not delivered into freedom again before God 
“ made Cyrus his gracious instrument in bringing it about ; 
“ accordingly they were set free by him, and did again restore 
u the worship of their deliverer at his temple. And, to speak 
u iu general, we can produce no example wherein our fathers 
u got any success by war,— or failed of success, when without 
“ warthey committed themselves to God. When they staid 
“ at home they conquered, as pleased their judge ; but when 
“ they went out to fight, they were always disappointed : for 
“ example, when the king of Babylon besieged this very city, 
“ and our king Zedekiah fought against him, contrary to what 
u predictions were made to him by Jeremiah the prophet, he 
“ was at once taken prisoner, and saw the city and the tem- 
u pl e demolished. Yet how much greater was the modera- 
u tion of that king, than is that of your present governors, — 
u and that of the people then under him, than is that of you 
u at this time ! for when Jeremiah cried out aloud, how very 
“ angry God was at them, because of their transgression, and 
“ told them they should be taken prisoners, unless they would 
" surrender up their city, neither, did the king nor the people 
“ put him to death : but for you (to pass over what you have 
u done, within the city, which I am not able to describe, as 
u y°nr wickedness deserves) you abuse me, and throw darts 
u at me, who only exhort you to save yourselves, as being 
“ provoked when you are put in mind of your sins, and can-* 
u not bear the very mention of those crimes which you every 
“ day perpetrate. For another example, when Antiochus, 
“ who was called Epiphanes, lay before this city, and had 
“ been guilty of many indignities against God, and our fore- 
“ fathers met him in arms, they then were slain in the battle, 
“ this city was plundered by pur enemies, and our sanctuary 
“ made desolate for three years and six months. And what 
“ need I bring any more examples ! Indeed, what can it be 
“ that hath stirred up an army of the Romans against our na* 
“ tion ! Is it not the impiety of the inhabitants ! Whence 
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* c did our servitude commence ! Was it not derfvedfroai thfc 
“ seditions that were among our forefathers, when tU naiad 4 - 
11 ness of Aristobulus and Hyreanus, and our mutual quirrete, 
" brought Pompey upon this city, and when Odd reduced 
** those under subjection to the Romans, who were unworthy 
" of the liberty they had enjoyed 1 After a siege, therefore* 
" of three months, they were forced to surrender themselves, 
“ although they had hot been guilty of such offences with re- 
£ gard to our sanctuary and our laws, as you have ; and this 
" while they had much greater advantage to go to war tbad 
“ you have. Do not we know what end Antigonus, the non 
“ of Aristobulus, came to, under whose reign God provided 
u that this city should be taken again upon account of the 
“ people’s offences ! When Herod, the son of Atttipater, 
brought upon us Sosius, and Sosius brought upon us the 
€i Roman army, they were then encompassed and besieged 
** for six mouths, till, as a punishment for their sins, they 
** were taken, and the city was plundered by the enemy * 
*f Thus it appears, that arms were never given to our nation ; 

V but that we are always given up to be fought against, and 
4i to be taken ; for I suppose, that such as inhabit this holy 
4 - place ought to commit the disposal of all things to God, and 
iC then only to disregard the assistance of men wheh they re- 
u sign themselves up to their arbitrator, who is above.. As for 
“ you, what have you done of those things that are recokn- 

mended by our legislator ! and what have you not done of 
" those things that he hath condemned ! How much more im-» 
f* pious are you than those who were so quickly taken ! You 
** have not avoided so much a 8 those sins which are usually 
" done in secret; I mean thefts, and treacherous plots against 
men, and adulteries. Y ou are quarrelling about rapines and 

* murders, and invent strange ways of wickedness. Nay, the 
u - temple itself is become the receptacle pf all, and this divine 

V place is polluted by the hands of those of our own country; 
which place hath been reverenced by the Romans when it 

" was at a distance from them, when they have suffered many 
" of their own customs to give place to our law. And, after 
all this, do you expect hipa whom you have so impiously 
abused to b© your supporter ? To be sure then you have a 
“ right to be petitioners, and to call upon him to assist 

* you, *so pure are your hapds ! Did your king [He^ekiahJ 
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“ lift up such hands in prayer to God against the king of 
" Assyria, when he destroyed that great army in one night ? 

“ And do the Romans commit such wickedness as did the 
" king of Assyria, that you may have reason to hope for the 
"like vengeance upon them? Did not that king accept of 
" money from our king upon this condition, that he should 
u not destroy the city, and yet, contrary to the oath he had 
" taken, he came down to bum the temple? while the Romans 
u do demand no more than that accustomed tribute which our 
" fathers paid to their fathers ; and if they may but once ob- 
“ tain that, they neither aim to destroy this city, nor to touch 
u this sanctuary ; nay, they will grant you besides, that your 
" posterity shall be free, and your possessions secured to you, • 
" and will preserve your holy laws inviolate to you. And it 
“ is plain madness to expect that God should appear &6 well 
" disposed towards the wicked as towards the righteous, since 
“he knows when it is proper to punish men for their sins 
u immediately ; accordingly he brake the power of the As- 
“ Syrians the very first night that they pitched their camp. 

“ Wherefore, had he judged that our nation was worthy of 
"freedom, or the, Romans of punishment, he hadimmedi- 
* fctely inflicted punishment upon those Romans, as he did 
" upon the Assyrians, when Pompey began to meddle with 
" our nation, or when after him Sosiuscame up against us, or 
*when Vespasian laid waste Galilee, or, lastly, when Titus 
" came first of all near to this city ; although Magnus and So- 
“flius did not only suffer nothing, but took the city by force 5 
" as did Vespasian go from the war he made against you to re- 
“ ceive the empire ; and as for Titus, those springs that were 
" formerly almost dried up when they were under your power*, 

" since he is come, run more plentifully than they did before ; 

" accordingly, you know that Siloam, as well as all the other 
" springs that were without the city, did so far fail, that water 
u was sold by distinct measures ; whereas they now have .such 
a great quantity of water for your enemies, as is sufficient 


* This drying up of the Jerusalem fountain of Siloam, when the Jews wanted it* 
and its flowing abundantly when the enemies of the Jews wanted it, and these both 
inthe days of Zedekiah and of Titus (and this'iast as a certain event well known by 
the Jews at that time, as Josephus here tells thetu openly to their faces) are very 
remarkable instances of a Divine Providence for the punishment of the Jewish na- 
tidu, when they were grown very wicked, at both those times of the destruction 
of Jerusalem. 
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“ not only for drink both for themselves and their cattle, but* 
“ for watering their gardens also. The same wonderful sign 
“ you had also experience of formerly, when the fore-men- 
“ tioned king Of Babylon made war against us, and when he 
M took the city and burnt the temple; while yet I believe the 
“ Jews of that age were not so impious as yon are. Where-* 
“ fore 1 cannot but suppose that God is fled out of his sanc- 
11 tuary, and stands on the side of those against whom you 
“ fight. Now, even a man, if he be but a good man, will fly 
“ from an impure house, and will hate those that are in it ; 
“ and do you persuade yourselves that God will abide with ' 
“ you in your iniquities, who sees all secret things, and hears 
■ 4 ‘ what is kept most private*! Now, what crime is there, I 
“ pray you, that is so much as kept a secret among you, or is 
“ concealed by you ! nay, what is there that is not open to 
“'your very enemies ! for you show your transgressions after 
t( a pompous manner, and contend one with another which 
“ of you shall be more wicked than another ; and you make 
u a public demonstration of your injustice, as if it were virtue ? 

“ However, there is a place left for your preservation, if you 
" be willing to accept of it ; and God is easily reconciled to 
“ those that confess their faults, and repent of them. O hard- 
“ hearted wretches as you are ! cast away all your arms, and 
M take pity of your country already going to ruin, return from 
“ your wicked ways, and have regard to the excellency of* 
u that city you are going to betray, to that excellent temple 
u with the donations of so many countries in it. Who could 
“ bear to be the first that should set that temple on fire ! who 
" could be willing that these things should be no more ! and 
u what is there that can better deserve to be preserved ! O 
“ insensible creatures, and more stupid than are the stones 
“ themselves ! And if you cannot look at these things with 
“ discerning eyes, yet, however, have pity upon your families, 

“ and set before every one of your eyes your children, and 
“ wives, and parents, who will be gradually consumed either 
“ by famine or by war. I am sensible that this danger will 
u extend to my mother, and wife, and to that family of mine 
“ who have been by no means ignoble, and indeed to one 
* that hath been very eminent in old time ; and perhaps you 
“ may imagine that it is on their account only that I give you 
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this advice : if that be all, kill them ; nay, take my own 
u blood as a reward, if it may but procure your preservation ; 

" for I am ready to die in case yOu will but return to a sound 
" mind after my death/* 

CHAPTER X. 

How a great many of the People earnestly endeavoured to desert 
to the Romans ; as also what intolerable Things those that staid 
behind suffered by Famine, and the sad Consequences thereof: 

\ 1 As Josephus was speaking thus with a loud voice, the 
seditious would neither yield to what he said, nor did they, 
deem it safe for them to alter their conduct ; but as for the 
people, they had a great inclination to desert to the Ro- 
mans ; accordingly, some of them sold what they had, and 
even the most precious things that had been laid up as trea- 
sures by them, for a very small matter, and swallowed down 
pieces of gold, that they might not be found out by the 
robbers ; and when they had escaped to the Romans, went to 
stool, and had wherewithal to provide plentifully for them- 
selves ; for Titus let a great number of them go away into 
the country, whither they pleased ; and the main reasons 
why they were so ready to desert were these : That now they 
should be freed from those miseries which they had endured 
in that city, and yet should not be in slavery to the Romans : 
however, John and Simon, with their factions, did more care- 
fully watch these men’s going out than they did the coming 
in of the Romans ; and, if any one did but afford the least 
shadow of suspicion of such an intention, his throat was cut 
immediately. 

2. But as for the richer sort, it proved all one to them 
whether they staid in the city or attempted to get out of it; 
for they were equally destroyed in both cases ; for every such 
person was put to death under this pretence, that they were 
going to desert, — but in reality that die robbers might get 
what they had. The madness of the seditious did also in- 
crease together with their famine, and both those miseries 
were every day inflamed more- and more ; for there was no 
corn which anywhere appeared publicly, but the robbers came 
VOL. iv. o 
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running unto, and searched men** private houfees $ and then* 
if they found any, they tormented them, because they had 
: denied they had any ; and if they found none, they tormented 
them worse, because they supposed they had more carefully 
concealed it. The indication they made use of whether they 
had any or not, was taken from the bodies of these miserable 
Wretches ; which, if they were in good case, they supposed 
ihey were in no want at all of food ; but if they were wasted 
away, they walked off without searching any farther : nor 
did they think it proper to kill such as these, because they 
saw they would very soon die of themselves for want of food* 
Many there were indeed who sold what they had for One 
measure ; it was of wheat, if they were of the richer sort ; but 
of barley, if they were poorer. When these had so done, 
they shut themselves up in the inmost rooms of their houses, 
and ate the com they had gotten ; some did it without grind* 
ing it, by reason of the extremity of the want they were in, 
and others baked bread of it, according as necessity and fear 
dictated to them : a table was nowhere laid *for a distinct 
meal, but they snatched the bread out of the fire, half-baked, 
and ate it very hastily. 

3. It was now a miserable casfe, and a sight that would 
justly bring tears into our eyes, how men stood as to their 
food, while the more powerful had more than enough, and 
the weaker were lamenting [for want of it]. But the famine 
was too hard for all other passions, and it is destructive to 
nothing so much as to modesty; for what was otherwise 
worthy of reverence was in this case despised ; insomuch 
that children pulled the very morsels that their fathers were 
eating out of their very mouths, and what was still more to 
be pitied, so did the mothers do as to their infants ; and 
when those that were most dear were perishing under their 
hands, they were not ashamed to take from them the very 
last drops that might preserve their lives ; and while they ate 
after this manner, yet were they not concealed in so doing ; 
but the seditious everywhere came upon them immediately, 
and snatched away from them what they had gotten from 
others ; for when they saw any house shut up, this was to 
them a signal that the people within had gotten some food ; 
whereupon they broke open the doors, and ran in, and took 
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pieces of what they were eating, almost up out of their very 
throats, and this by force : the old men, who held their food 
f&6t, were beaten ; and if the women hid what they had within 
their hand*, their hair; was torn for so doing; nor was there 
any commiseration shown either to the aged or to infants, but 
they lifted up children from the ground as they hung upon 
the morsels they had gotten, and shook them down upon the 
floor : but still were they more barbarously cruel to those 
that had prevented their coming in, and had actually swal* 
lowed down what they were going to seize upon, as if they 
had been unjustly defrauded of their right. They also in- 
vented terrible methods of torments to discover where any 
food was, and they were these : to stop up the passages of 
the privy parts of the miserable wretches, and to drive sharp 
stakes up their fundaments ! and a man was forced to bear 
what it is terrible even to hear, in order to make him confess 
that he had but one loaf of bread, or that he might discover 
a handful of barley-meal that was concealed ; and this was 
done when these tormentors were not themselves hungry ; for 
the thing had been less barbarous had necessity forced them 
to it ; bat this was done tp keep their madness in exercise, 
and as making preparation of provisions for themselves for 
the following days. These men went also to meet those that 
had crept out of the city by night, as far as t)ie Roman 
guards, to gather some plants and herbs that grew wild ; and 
jrhen those people thought they had got clear of the enemy, 
Jbey snatched from them what they had brought with them, 
even while they had frequently entreated them, and that by 
calling upon the tremendous name of God, to give them 
back some part of what they had brought ; though these 
would not give them the least crumb ; and they were to be 
well contented that they were only spoiled, and not slain at 
the same time. 

4. These were the afflictions which the lower sort of people 
suffered from these tyrant guards ; but for the men that 
were in dignity, and withal were rich, they were carried 
before the tyrants themselves ; some of whom were falsely 
accused of laying treacherous plots, and so were destroyed ; 
others of them were charged with designs of betraying the 
city to the Romans ; but the readiest way of all was this, to 

o 2 
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suborn somebody to affirm that they were resolved to desert 
to the enemy ; and he who was utterly despoiled of what he 
had by Simon, was sent back again to John, as of those who 
had been already plundered by John, Simon got what re- 
mained ; insomuch that they drank the blood of the populace 
to one another, and divided the dead bodies of the poor 
creatures between them ; so that although, on account of 
their ambition after dominion, they contended with: each 
other, yet did they very well agree in their wicked practices ; 
for he that did not communicate what he had got by the 
miseries of others to the other tyrant, seemed to be too little 
guilty, and in one respect only ; and he that did not partake 
of what was so communicated to him, grieved at the Iqss, as ' 
at the loss of what was a valuable thing* that he had no share 
in such barbarity. 

5. It is therefore impossible to go distinctly over every 
instance of these men’s iniquity. I shall therefore speak my 
mind here at once briefly : — That neither did any other city 
ever suffer such miseries, nor did any age ever breed a> gene- 
ration more fruitful in wickedness than this was, from the 
beginning of the world* Finally* they brought the Hebrew 
nation into contempt, that they might themselves appear 
comparatively less impious with regard to strangers. They 
confessed, what was true, that they were the slaves, the scum, 
and the spurious and abortive offspring of our nation, while 
they overthrew the city themselves, and forced the Romans* 
whether they would or no, to gain a melancholy reputation, 
by acting gloriously against them, and did almost draw that 
fire upon the temple, which they seemed to think came too 
slowly ; and, indeed, when they saw that temple burning from 
the upper city, they were neither troubled at it, nor did they 
shed apy tears on that account, while yet these passions were 
discovered among the Romans themselves : — which circum- 
stances we shall speak of hereafter in their proper place, when 
we come to treat of such matters. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

He W: the Jews were crucified before the Walls of the City, Con* 
ceming Antiochus Epiphanes ; and how the Jews overthrew 
the Banks that had been raised by the Romans . 

, . > * 

§ 1. So now Titus’s banks were advanced a great way, not- 
withstanding his soldiers had been very much distressed from 
the wall. He then sent a party of horsemen, and ordered 
they should lay ambushes for those that went out into the 
valleys to gather food. §ome of these were indeed fighting- 
jnen, who were contented with what they got by rapine ; but 
the greater part of them were poor people, who were deterred 
from deserting by the concern they were under for their own 
relations ; for they could not hope to escape away, together 
with their wives and children, without the knowledge of the 
seditious ; nor could they think of leaving these relations to 
be slain by the robbers on their account ; nay, the severity of 
the famine made them bold in thus going out : so nothing re- 
mained but that, when they were concealed from the robbers, 
they should be taken by the enemy; and when they were 
going to be taken, they were forced to defend themselves, 
fjr fear of being punished ; as after they had fought, they 
thought it too late to make any supplications for mercy : so 
they were first whipped, and then tormented with all sorts of 
tortures before they died, and were then crucified * before’ 
the wall of the city. This miserable procedure made Titus 
greatly to pity them, while they caught every day five hun- 
dred Jews; nay, some days they caught more ; yet it did not 
appear to be safe for him to let those that were taken by 
force go their way ; and to set a guard over so many, he saw^ 
would be to make such as guarded them useless to him. The 
main reason why he did not forbid that cruelty was this, that 
he hoped the Jews might perhaps yield at that sight, out of 
fear lest they might themselves afterwards be liable to the 
same cruel treatment. So the soldiers, out of the wrath and 

* Reland very properl y takes notice here, how justly this judgement came upon 
the Jews, when they were crucifie d in'such multitudes together, that the Romans 
Wanted room for the crosses, and crosses for the bodies of those Jew?, since they 
had brought this judgement ou themselves by the crucifixion of their Messiah. 
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hatred they bore the Jews, nailed those they caught, on* 
after one way, and another after smother, to the crosses, by 
way of jest; when their multitude was so great, that room 
was wanting for the crosses, and crosses wanting for th* 
bodies.* 

2. But so far were the seditious from repenting at this sad 
sight, that, on the contrary, they made the rest of the multi- 
tude believe otherwise ; for they brought the relations of those 
that had deserted upon the wall, with such of the populace as 
were very eager to go over upon the security offered them, 
and showed them what miseries those underwent who fled to 
the Romans; and told them, that those who were caught 
were supplicants to them, and not such as were taken pri- 
soners. This sight kept many of those within the city who 
were so eager to desert, till the truth was known : yet did 
some of them run away immediately as unto certain punish- 
ment, esteeming death from their enemies to be a quiet de- 
parture, if compared with that by famine. So Titus com- 
manded that the hands of many of those that were caught 
should be cut off, that they might not be thought deserters, 
and might be credited on account of the calamity they were 
under, and sent them in to John and Simon, with this exhor- 
tation, that they would now at length leave off[their madness], 
and not force him to destroy the city, whereby they would 
have those advantages of repentance, even in their utmost 
distress, that they would preserve their own lives, and so find 
a city of their own, and that temple which was their peculiar. 
He then went round about the banks that were cast up, and 
hastened them, in order to show that his words should in n 0 
long time be followed by his deeds. In answer to which, the 
seditious cast reproaches upon Caesar himself, and upon his 
father also, and cried out with a loud voice, that they con- 
temned death, and did well in preferring it before slavery: 
that they would do all the mischief to the Romans they could; 
while they had breath in them ; and that for their own city, 
since they were, as he said, to be destroyed, they had no con- 
cern about it, and that the world itself was a better tempi? to 
God than this. That yet this temple would be preserved by 
him that inhabited therein, and whom they still had for their 

* Sec the preceding note. 
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^si^taat in this- war, and did t^er^fo re laugh at> all hi& threat-^ 
enings, which would come tp nothing; because the coin 
elusion of the whole depended upon Gcrd only. These 
were mveed with *eprcach$»j, and with them they mada 
a mighty clum<?u*. 

3, In the Antipch^Spiphanes came to the city, 

h$$ipg with him u considerable number of other armed men*, 
and a band called the Macedonian 5and about him, all of the 
$amc ago* tall, and just past their childhood* armed, and in* 
strtqtod after the, Macedonian manner, whence it was that 
they took that nanje. Yet were many of them unworthy of 
so famous a nation ; for it had so happened, that the king of 
Com mage oe had flourished more than any other kings that 
were under the power of the Romans, till a change happened 
in his condition ; and when he waa become an old man, he de- 
dared plainly that we ought not to call any man happy be- 
fore he is dead. Rut this son of his, who was then come 
Author before his father was decaying, said that he could not 
but wonder what made the Romans so tardy in making their 
attacks upon the wall. Now he was a warlike man, and na- 
turally bold in exposing himself to dangers ; he was also so 
strong a man, that his boldness seldom failed of having suc- 
cess. Upon this, Titps smiled, and said he would share 
the pains of an attack with him. However, Antiochus went 
as he then was, and with his Macedonians made a sudden 
assault upon the wall ; and, indeed, for his own part, his 
Strength and skill were so great, that he guarded himself 
from the Jewish darts, and yet shot his darts at them, while 
yet the young men with him were almost all sorely galled; 
for they had so great a regard to the promises that had been’ 
naade of their courage, that they would needs persevere in 
their fighting, and at length many of them retired, but not till 
they were wounded ; and then they perceived that true Ma- 
cedonians, if they were to be conquerors, must have Alex- 
ander’s good fortune also. 

4. Now, as the Romans began to raise their banks on the 
twelfth day of the month Artemisius [Jyar], so had they much 
ado to finish them by the twenty-ninth day of the same 
month, after they had laboured hard for seventeen days con- 
tinually ; for there were now four great banks raised, one 
of which was at the tower Antonia; this was raised by the 
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fifth legion, over-against the middle of that pool which wai 
called Struthiu8. Another was cast up by the twelfth legion, 
at the distance of about twenty cubits from the other. But the 
k&ours of the tenth legion, which lay a great way off these, was 
on the north quarter, and at the pool called Amygdalon ; as 
was that of the fifteenth legion about thirty cubits from it, 
and at the high priest’s monument. And now, when the en- 
gines were brought, John had from within undermined the 
space that was over-against the tower of Antonia, as far as 
the banks themselves, and had supported the ground over the 
mine with beams laid across one another, whereby the Ro- 
man works stood upon an uncertain foundation. Then did 
he order such materials to be brought in as were daubed over 
with pitch and bitumen, and set them on fire ; and as the 
cross beam$ that supported the banks were burning, the ditch 
yielded on the sudden, and the banks were shaken down, and 
fell into the ditch with, a prodigious noise. Now at the first 
there arose a very thick smoke and dust, as the fire was 
choked with the fall of the bank ; but as the suffocated ma- 
terials were now gradually consumed, a plain flame brake 
out ; on which sudden appearance of the flame, a constema^ 
tion fell upon the Romans, and the shrewdness of the contri- 
vance discouraged them ; and indeed, this accident coming 
upon them at a time when they thought they had already 
gained their point, cooled their hopes for the time to come. 
They also thought it would be to no purpose to take the 
pains to extinguish the fire, since, if, it were extinguished, the 
banks were swallowed up already [and become useless]. 

6. Two days after this, Simon and his party made an at- 
tempt to destroy the other banks ; for the Romans had brought 
their engines to bear there, and began already to make the 
wall shake. And here one Tephtheus, of Garsis, a city of Ga- 
lilee, and Megassarus, one who vtfas derived from some of 
queen Mariamne’s servants, and with them one from Adia- 
bene, be was the son of Nabateus, and called by the name of 
Chagiras, from the ill fortune he had, the word signifying i€ a 
“ lame man,” snatched some torches and ran suddenly upon 
the engines. Nor were there, during this war, any men that 
ever sallied out of the city who were their superiors, either in 
their own boldness, or in the terror they struck into their 
enemies j for they ran out upon the Romans, not as if they 
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were enemies, but friends, without fear or delay; nor did 
,.they leave their enemies till they had rushed violently through 
the midst of them, and set their machines on fire; and though 
they had darts thrown at them on every side, and were on 
every side assaulted with their enemies’ swords, yet did they 
not withdraw themselves out of the dangers they were in, 
till the fire had caught hold of the instruments ; but when 
the flame went up, the Romans came running from their camp 
to save their engines* Then did the Jews hinder their suc- 
cours from the wall, and fought with those that endeavoured 
tQ quench the fire, without any regard to the danger their 
bodies were in. So the Romans pulled the engines out of the 
•fire, while the hurdles that covered them were on fire ; but 
the Jews caught hold of the battering-rams through the 
flame itself, and held them fast, although the iron upon 
them was become red-hot ; and now the fire spread itself 
from the engines to the banks, and prevented those that came 
to defend them ; and all this while the Romans were encom- 
passed round about with the flame ; and, despairing of saving 
their works from it, they retired to their camp. Then did 
the Jews become still more and more in number by the comb- 
ing of those that were within the city to their assistance ; and 
as they were very bold upon the good success they had had , 
their violent assaults were almost irresistible ; nay, they pro- 
ceeded as far as the fortifications of the enemy’s camp, and 
fought with their guards. Now there stood a body of soldiers 
in array before that camp, which succeeded one another by 
turns in their armour; and as to those, the law of the Romans 
was terrible, That he who left his post there, let the occasion 
be whatsoever it might, he was to die for it ; so that body 
of soldiers, preferring rather to die in fighting courageously, 
than as a punishment for their cowardice, stood firm ; and at 
the necessity these men were in of standing to it, many of the 
others that had run away, out of shame, turned back again ; 
and when they had set their engines against the wall, they 
put the multitude from coming more of them out of the city; 
[which they could the more easily do] because they had made 
no provision for preserving or guarding their bodies at this 
time ; for the Jews fought now hand to hand with all that 
came in their way, and, withmit any caution, fell against the 
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points of their enemy’s spears, and attacked them bodies 
against bodies ; for they were now too hard for the Romans, 
not so much by their other warlike actions, as by these cou- 
rageous assaults they made upon them ; and the Romans gave 
way more to their boldness than they did to the sense of the 
harm they had received from them. 

6. And now Titus was come from the tower of Antonia, 
whither he was gone to look out for a place for raising other 
banks, and reproached the soldiers greatly fol permitting 
their own walls to be in danger, when they had taken the 
walls of their enemies, and sustained the fortune of men he?» 
sieged, while the Jews were allowed to sally out against them, 
though they were already in a sort of prison. He then went 
round about the enemy with some chosen troops, and feH 
upon their flank himself; so the Jews, who had, been before 
assaulted in their faces, wheeled about to Titus, and conti- 
nued the fight. The armies also were now mixed one among 
another, and the dust that was raised so far hindered them 
from seeing one another, and the noise that was made so far 
hindered them from hearing one another, that neither side 
could discern an enemy from a friend. However, the Jews 
did not flinch, though not so much from their real strength, 
as from their despair of deliverance. The Romans also wotild 
not yield, by reason of the regard they had to glory, and to 
their reputation in war, and because Caesar himself went 
into the danger before them ; insomuch that I cannot but 
think the Romans would in the conclusion have now taken 
even the whole multitude of the Jews, so very angry were 
they at them, had these not prevented the upshot of the 
battle, and retired into the city. However, seeing thfe 
banks of the Romans were demolished, these Romans were 
very much cast down upon the loss of what had cost them 
so long pains, and this in one hour’s time ; and many in- 
deed despaired of taking the city with their usual engines of 
war only. 
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Titus thought Jit to encompass the City round with a W all ; after 
which the Famine consumed the People by whole Houses and 
Families together. 

1 1. And now did Titus consult with his commanders what 
was to be done. Those that were of the warmest tempers, 
thought he should -bring the whole army against the city and 
storm the wall ; for that hitherto no more than a part of 
their army had fought with the Jews; but that in case the 
entire army was to come at otace, they would not be able to 
Sustain their attacks, but would be overwhelmed by their darts : 
but of those that were for a more cautious management, — 
some were for raising their banks again ; and others advised 
to let the banks alone, but to lie still before the city, to guard 
against the coming out of the Jews, and so to leave the enemy 
to the famine, and this without direct fighting with them ; for 
that despair was not to be conquered, especially as to those 
who are desirous to die by the sword*, while a more terrible 
misery than that is reserved for them. However, Titus did 
not think it fit for so great an army to lie entirely idle, and 
that yet it was in vain to fight with those that would be de- 
stroyed one by another ; he also showed them how imprac- 
ticable it was to cast up any more banks, for want of mate^ 
rials, and to guard against the Jews’ coming out, still more 
impracticable; as also, that to encompass the whole city 
round with his army, was not very easy, by reason of its 
magnitude and the difficulty of the situation ; and on other 
accounts dangerous, upon the sallies the Jews might make > 
out of the city; — for although they might guard the known 
passages out of the place, yet would they, when they found 
themselves under the greatest distress, contrive secret pas-, 
sages out, as being well acquainted with all such places ; and 
if any provisions were carried in by stealth, the siege would 
thereby be longer delayed. He also owned, that he was afraid 
that the length of time thus to be spent, would diminish the 
glory of his success ; for though it be true That length of 
time will perfect every thing, — yet, that to do what we do in 
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a little time, is still necessary to the gaining reputation : that 
therefore his opinion was, That if they aimed at quickness 
joined with security, they must build a wall round about the 
whole city ; which was, he thought, the only way to prevent 
the Jews from coming out any way, and then they would 
either entirely despair of saving the city, and so would sur-, 
render it up to him, or be still the more easily conquered 
when the famine had farther weakened them ; — for that be- 
sides this wall, he would not lie entirely at rest afterward ; 
but would take care then to have banks raised again, when 
those that would oppose them were become weaker : but 
that if any one should think such a work to be too great, ai^d 
not to be finished without much difficulty, he ought to con- 
sider that it is not fit for Romans to undertake any small 
work ; and that none but God himself could with ease accom- 
plish any great thing whatsoever. 

2. These arguments prevailed with the commanders. So 
Titus gave orders that the army should be distributed to 
their several shares of this work ; and indeed there now came 
upon the soldiers a certain divine fury, so that they did not 
only part the whole wall that was to be built among them, 
nor did only one legion strive with another, but the lesser 
divisions of the army did the same ; insomuch that eaeh sol- 
dier was ambitious to please bis decurion, each decurion his 
centurion, each centurion his tribune, and the ambition o# 
the tribunes was to please their superior commanders, while 
Caesar himself took notice of and rewarded the like contention 
in those commanders ; for he went round about the works 
many times every day, and took a view of what was done. 
Titus began the wall from the camp of the Assyrians, where 
his own camp was pitched, and drew it down to the lower 
parts of Cenopolis ; thence it went along the valley of Cedron 
to the mount of Olives ; it then bent towards the south, and 
encompassed the mountain as far as the rock called Peris- 
tereon, and that other hill which lies next it, and is over 
the valley which reaches to Siloam ; whence it bended again 
to the west, and went down to the valley of the Fountain, 
beyond which it went up again at the monument of Ananus 
the high priest, and encompassing that mountain where 
Pompey had formerly pitched his cfcmp, it returned back to 
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the north side of the city, and was carried on as far as a cer- 
tain village called “ The House of theErebinthi;” after which 
it encompassed Herod’s monument, and there, on the east, 
was joined to Titus’s own camp, where it began. Now the 
length of this wall was forty furlongs, one only abated. Now 
on this wall were erected thirteen places to keep garrison in, 
whose circumferences, put together, amounted to ten fur- 
longs ; the whole was completed in three days : so that what 
would naturally have required some months, was done in so 
short an interval as is incredible. When Titus had therefore 
encompassed the city with his wall, and put garrisons into 
proper places, he went round the wall, at the first watch of 
the night, and observed how the guard was kept ; the second 
watch he allotted to Alexander ; the commanders of legionfc 
took the third watch* They also cast lots among themselves 
who should be upon the watch in the night-time, and who 
should go all night long round the spaces that were inter- 
posed between the garrisons. 

3 . So all hope of escaping was now cut off from the Jews, 
together with their liberty of going out of the city. Then did 
the famine widen its progress, and devoured the people by 
whole houses and families ; the upperrooms were full of wo- 
men and children that were dying by famine; and the lanes of 
the city were full of the dead bodies of the aged ; the children 
also and the young men wandered a^out the market-places 
like shadows, all swelled with the famine, and fell down dead 
wheresoever their misery seized them. As for burying them, 
those that were sick themselves were not able to do it ; and 
those that were hearty and well, were deterred from doing it 
by the great multitude of those dead bodies, and by the un- 
certainty there was how soon they should die themselves ; for 
many died as they were burying others, — and many went to 
their coffins before that fatal hour was come ! Nor was there 
any lamentation made under these calamities, nor were heard 
anymoumful complaints ; but the famine confounded all natural 
passions ; for those who were just going to die, looked upon 
those that were gone to their rest before them with dry eyes 
aud open mouths. A deep silence also, and a kind of deadly 
jMght, had seized upon the city ; while yet the robbers were 
still more terrible than these miseries were themselves; for 
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they brake open those houses which were no other than 
graves of dead bodies, and plundered them of what they 
had ; and carry ing off the coverings of their bodies, went out 
laughing, and tried the points of their swords on their dead 
bodies ; and, in order to prove what mettle they were made 
of, they thrust some of those through that still lay alive upon 
the ground ; but for those that entreated them to lend them 
their right hand, and their sword to dispatch them, they were 
too proud to grant their requests, and left them to be con- 
sumed by the famine. Now every one of these died with 
their eyes fixed upon the temple, and left the seditious alive 
behind them. Now the seditious at first gave orders that 
the dead should be buried out of the public treasury, as not 
enduring the stench of their dead bodies. But afterwards, 
when they could not do that, they had them cast down from 
( the walls into the valleys beneath. 

4. However, when Titns, in going his round along those 
valleys, saw them full of dead bodies, and the thick putrefac- 
tion running about them, he gave a groan ; and, spreading 
out his hands to heaven, called God to witness that this was 
not his doing : and suCh was the sad case of the city itself. 
But the Romans were very joyful, since none of the seditious 
could now make sallies out of the city, because they were 
themselves disconsolate; and the famine already touched 
them also. These Romans besides, had great plenty of com 
and other necessaries out of Syria, and out of the neighbour- 
ing provinces; many qf whom would stand near to the wall 
of the city, and show the people what great quantities of 
provisions they had, and so make the enemy more sensible 
of their famine, by the great plenty, even to satiety, which 
they had themselves. However, when the seditious still 
showed no inclination of yielding, Titus, out of bis commi- 
seration of the people that remained, and out of his earnest 
desire of rescuing what was still left out of these miseries, 
began to raise his banks again, although materials ,for them 
were hard to be come at ; for all the trees that were about 
the city had been already cut down for the making of the 
former banks. Yet did the soldiers bring with them other 
.materials from the distance of ninety furlongs, and thereby 
raised banks in four pails, much greater than the former. 
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though this was done only at the tower of Antonia. So Caesar 
Went his rounds through the legions, and hastened on the 
works, and showed the robbers that they were now in his 
bands. But these men, and these only, were incapable of 
repenting of the wickednesses they had been guilty of ; and 
separating- their souls from their bodies, they used them both 
as if they belonged to other folks and not to themselves. For 
no gentle affection could touch their souls, nor could any pain 
affect their bodies, since they could still tear the dead bodies 
of the people as dogs do, and fill the prisons with those that 
were sick. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

The great Slaughters and Sacrilege that were in Jerusalem . 

§ 1. Accordingly Simon would not suffer Matthias, by 
whose means he got possession of the city, to go off without 
torment. This Matthias was the son of Boethus, and was one 
of the high priests, one that had been very faithful to the 
people, and in great esteem with them : he, when the mul- 
titude were distressed by the zealots, among whom John was 
numbered, persuaded the people to admit this Simon to come 
in to assist them, while he had made no terms with him, nor 
expected any thing that was evil from him. But when Si- 
mon was come in, and had gotten the city under his power, 
he esteemed him that had advised them to admit him as his 
enemy equally with the rest, as looking upon that advice as a 
piece of his simplicity only : so he had him then brought be- 
fore him, and condemned to die for being on the side of the 
Romans, without giving him leave to make his defence. He 
condemned also his three sons to die with him ; for as to the 
fonrth, he prevented him, by running away to Titus before* 
And when he begged for this, that he might Be slain before 
his sons, and that as a favour, on account that he had pro- 
cured the gates of the city to be opened to him, he gave 
order that he should be slain the last of them all ; so he was 
not slain till he had seen his sons slain before his eyes, and 
that by being produced over-against the Romans ; for such a 
charge had Simon given to Ananus, the son of Bamadus, who 
was the most barbarous of all his guards. He also jested 
upon him, and told him that he might now see whether those 
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to whom he intended to go over, would send him any suc- 
cours or not; but still he forbade their dead bodies should 
be buried. After the slaughter of these, a certain priest, 
Ananias, the son of Masambalus, a person of eminency, as 
also Aristeus, the scribe of the sanhedrim, and bom at 
Emmaus, and with them fifteen men of figure among the 
people, were slain. They also kept Josephus’s father in 
prison, and made public proclamation, That no citizen who- 
soever should either speak to him himself, or go into his com- 
pany among others, for fear he should betray them. They 
also slew such as joined in lamenting these men, without any 
farther examination. 

2. Now when Judas, the son of Judas, who was one of Si- 
mon’s under-officers, and a person intrusted by him to keep 
one of the towers, saw this procedure of Simon, he called 
together ten of those under him, that were most faithful to 
him (perhaps, this was done partly out of pity to those that 
had so barbarously been put to death ; but, principally, in 
order to provide for his own safety) and spoke thus to them : — 
a How long shall we bear these miseries ? or. What hopes 
* l have we of deliverance by thus continuing faithful to such 
44 wicked wretches? Is not the famine already come against us? 
44 Are not the Romans in a manner gotten within the city ? Is 
44 not Simon become unfaithful to his benefactors ? — and. Is 
44 therenot reason to fear he will very soon bring us to the like 
44 punishment, while the security the Romans offer us is sure? 
44 Come on, let us surrender up this wall, and save ourselves 
44 and the city. Nor will Simon be very much hurt, if, now 
4( he despairs of deliverance, he be brought to justice a little 
44 sooner than he thinks on.” Now, these ten were prevailed 
upon by those arguments ; so he sent the rest of those that 
were under him, some one way and some another, that no 
discovery might be made of what they had resolved upon. 
Accordingly he called to the Romans from the tower, about 
the third hour; but they, some of them out of pride, despised 
what he said, and others of them did not believe him to be 
in earnest, though the greatest number delayed the matter, 
-as believing they should get possession of the city in a little 
time, without any hazard : but when Titus was just coming 
thither with his armed men, Sii^on was acquainted with the 
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matter before he came, and presently took the tower into his 
own custody, before it was surrendered, and seized upon 
these men, and put them to death in the sight of the Romans 
themselves ; and when he had mangled their dead bodies, he 
threw them down before the wall of the city. 

3. In the mean time, Josephus, as he was going round the 
city, had his head wounded by a stone that was thrown at 
him ; upon which he fell down as giddy. Upon which fall 
of his the Jews made a sally, and he had been hurried away 
into the city, if Caesar had not sent men to protect him im- 
mediately ; and, as these men were fighting, Josephus was 
taken up, though he heard little of what was done. So the 
seditious supposed they had now slain that man whom they 
wer$ the most desirous of killing, and made thereupon a 
great noise, in way of rejoicing. . This accident was told in 
the city ; and the multitude that remained became very dis- 
consolate at the news, as being persuaded that he was really 
dead, on whose account alone they could venture to desert 
to the Romans ; but when Josephus’s mother heard in prison 
that her son was dead, she said to those that watched about 
her, That she had always been of opinion, since the siege of 
Jotapata, [that he would be slain], and she should never en- 
joy him alive any more. She also made great lamentation 
privately to the maid-servants that were about her, and said 
That this was all the advantage she had of bringing so ex- 
traordinary a person as this son into the world ; that she 
should not be able even to bury that son of hers, by whom 
she expected to have been buried herself. However, this 
false report did not put his mother to pain, nor afford merri- 
ment to the robbers long ; for Josephus soon recovered of* 
his wound, and came out, and cried out aloud That it would 
not be long ere they should be punished for this wound they 
had given him. He also made a fresh exhortation to the 
people to come out, upon the security that would be given 
them. This sight of Josephus encouraged the people greatly, 
and brought a great consternation upon the seditious. 

4. Hereupon some of the deserters, having no other way, 
leaped down from the wall immediately, while others of them 
went out of the city with stones, as if they would fight them ; 
but thereupon, they fled away to the Romans : — but here 
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a worse fate accompanied these than what they had found 
within the city ; and they met with a quicker dispatch from 
the too great abundance they had among the Romans, than 
they could have done from the famine among the Jews; for 
when they came first to the Romans, they were puffed Up by 
the famine, and swelled like men in a dropsy; after which 
they all on the sudden overfilled those bodies that were before 
.empty, and so burst asunder, excepting such only as were 
skilful enough to restrain their appetites, and, by degrees, 
took in their food into bodies unaccustomed thereto. Yet 
didanother plague seize upon those that were thus preserved; 
for there was found among the Syrian deserters a certain per- 
son who was caught gathering pieces of gold out of the ex- 
crements of the Jews’ bellies ; for the deserters used to swal- 
low such pieces of gold, as we told you before, when they 
came out ; and for these did the seditious search them all ; 
for there was a great quantity of gold in the city, insomuch 
that as much was now sold [in the Roman camp] for twelve 
Attic [drams], as was sold before for twenty-five ; but when 
this contrivance was discovered in one instance, the fame of 
it filled their several camps, that the deserters came to them 
full of gold. So the multitude of the Arabians, with the 
Syrians, cut up those that came as supplicants, and searched 
tfheir bellies. Nor does it seem to me that any misery be- 
fell the Jews that was more terrible than this, since in one 
night’s time about two thousand of these deserters were thus 
dissected. 

5. When Titus came to the knowledge of this wicked 
practice, he had like to have surrounded those that had been 
guilty of it with his horse, and have shot them dead ; and he 
had done it, had not their number been so very great, and 
those that were liable to this punishment would have been 
manifold, more than those whom they had slain. However, 
he called together the commanders of the Roman legions 
(for some of his own soldiers had been also guilty herein, as 
he had been informed) and had great indignation against 
both sorts of them : — u What! have any of my own soldiers 
“ done such things as this out of the uncertain hope of gain, 
“ without regarding their own weapons, which are made of 
“ silver and gold? Moreover, do the Arabians and Syrians 
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*ftrst of all begin to govern themselves ae they please, 
H aqd to indulge their appetites in a foreign war, and then, 
'* Out oft their barbarity in murdering men, and out of their 
** hatred to the Jews, geftdt ascribed to the Romans PW for 
*hig irv&mous practice Wa's Said to be spread among some Of 
hit pwn soldiers also, lPitois : then threatened, that he iveuftt 
put such men to death, 4f ariy of them were discovered to bfe 
fo insolent as to lo so again : moreover, he~gavO it m charge 
to the tegi one, that they should make a search after such as 
weye imposed, and should bring them to him ; but it ap^ 
pepped that the love of money was too hard for all their 
dreadof punishment, arid a vehement desire of gain is natural 
to nteft, >&#d' no 1 passion is so Venturesome as covetousness-; 
otherwise such passioiis have certain bounds, and are suborn 
dtnate to fear ; but in reality it was God who condemned the 
whole nation, and turned every course that was taken for theit 
preservation to their destruction. This, therefore, which 
was forbidden by Gsesar under such a threatening, was ven- 
tured upon privately against the deserters, and these barba- 
rians would go out still, and meet those that ran away before 
any saw them, and looking about them to see if no Roman 
spied them, they dissected them, and pulled this polluted 
money out of their bowels ; which money was still found in 
a few of them, while yet a great many were destroyed by the 
hare hope there was of thus getting by them, which miser- 
able treatment made many that were deserting to return back 
again into the city. 

6. Rut as for John, when he could no longer plunder the 
people, he betook himself to sacrilege, and melted down 
many of the sacred utensils, which had been given to the 
temple ; as also many of those vessels which were necessary 
for such as ministered about holy things, — the caldrons, 
the dishes, and the tables ; nay, he did not abstain from those 
pouring-vessels that were sent them by Augustus and his 
wife ; for the Roman emperors did ever both honour and 
adorn this temple ; whereas this man, who was a Jew, seized 
upon what were the donations of foreigners ; and said to 
those that were with him, that it was proper for them to use 
divine things while they were fighting for the Divinity, with- 
out fear, and that such whose warfare is for the temple, 
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should live of the temple ; on which account he emptied the 
vessels of that sacred wine and oil, which the priests kept to 
be poured on the burnt-offerings, and which lay in the inner 
court of the temple, and distributed it among the multitude, 
who, in their anointing themselves and drinking, used [eacfe 
of them] above an hin of them : and here I cannot but speak 
my mind, and what the concern I am under dictates to me, 
.and it is this : — I suppose, that had the Romans made any 
longer delay in coming against these villains, the city would 
either have been swallowed up, by the ground opening upon 
them, or been overflowed by water, or else been destroyed 
by such thunder as the country of Sodom * perished by, 
for it had brought forth a generation of men much more 
atheistical than were those that suffered such punishments ; 
for by their madness it was that all the people came to be 
destroyed. 

7. And indeed, why do I relate these particular calamities? 
— while Manneus, the son of Lazarus, came running to 
Titus at this very time, and told him that there had been 
carried out through that one gate, which was entrusted to 
his care, no fewer than a hundred and fifteen thousand eight 
hundred and eighty dead bodies, in the interval between the 
fourteenth day of the month Xanthicus [Nisan], when the 
Romans pitched their camp by the city, and the first day of 
the month Panemus [Tamuz]. This was itself a prodigious 
multitude ; and though this man was not himself set as a 
governor at that gate, yet was he appointed to pay the pub- 
lic stipend for carrying these bodies out, and so was obliged 
of necessity to number them, while the rest were buried by 
their relations, — though all their burial was but this, To 
bring them away, and cast them out of the city. After this 
man there ran away to Titus many of the eminent citizens, 
and told him the entire number of the poor that were dead ; 
and that no fewer than six hundred thousand were thrown 

• Josephus, both here and before (b. iv. cli.viii. $ 4 ) esteems the land of Sodom, 
not as part of the lake Asphaltitis, or under its waters ; but near it only, as Ta* 
citus al&o took the same notion from him (Hist. v. 6, 7) which the great Eeland 
takes to be the very truth, both in his note on this place and in his Palestina 
(tom. i. p. 254 — 258) ; though I rather suppose part of tl»t region of Pentapolis 
to be now under the waters of the south part of that sea; but perhaps not the 
whole country. 
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out at the gates, — though still the number. of the rest could 
not be discovered ; and they told him farther, That when 
they were no longer able to cariy out the dead bodies of the 
poor, they laid their corpses in heaps in very large houses, 
and shut them up therein ; as also that amedimnus of wheat 
was sold for a talent ; and that when, a while afterward, it wa & 
not possible to gather herbs, by reason the city was all walled 
about, some persons were driven to that terrible distress as to 
search the common sewers and old dunghills of cattle, and to 
eat the dung which they got there ; and what they of old 
could not endure so much as to see, they now used for food. 
When the Romans barely heard all this, they commiserated 
their case ; while the seditious, who saw it also, did not re- 
pent, but suffered the same distress to cometipon themselves; 
for they were blinded by that fate which was already com- 
ing upon the city, and upon themselves also. 
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iPROlVt THE GREAT EXTREMITY TO WHICH THE JEWS 
WERE REDCCitel), TO THE TAKING OP JERtJSAlEM 
4 fet TlTUSi . " c: *’ / 


CHAPTER I. 

That the Miseries of the JemsfUl grew mm ;> 
and how the Romans made an Astaiilt upon the Tower of Antbnia. 

§ 1* Thus did the miseries of Jerusalem grow worse and 
worse every day, and the seditious were still more irritated by 
the calamities they were under, even while the famine preyed 
upon themselves, after it had preyed upon the people. And 
indeed the multitude of carcases that lay in heaps one upon 
another, was a horrible sight, and produced a pestilential 
stench, which was a hinderance to those that would make 
sallies out of the city and fight the enemy ; but as those 
were to go in battle-array, who had been already used to ten 
thousand murders, and must tread upon those dead bodies 
as they marched along, so were not they terrified, nor did 
they pity men as they marched over them $ nor did they 
deem this affront offered to the deceased to be any ill omen 
to themselves ; but as they had their right hands already pol- 
luted with -the murders of their own countrymen, and in that 
condition ran out to fight with foreigners, they seem to me 
to have ca^t a reproach upon God himself, as if he were too 
slow in punishing them ; for the war was not now gone on 
with as if they had any hope of victory ; for they gloried 
after a brutish manner in that despair of deliverance they 
were already in. And now the Romans, although they were 
greatly distressed in getting together their materials, raised 
their banks in one-and-twenty days, after they had cut down 
all the trees that were in the country that adjoinetfto the city, 
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and that for ninety furlongs round about) as I have already 
related. And truly, the iPOfy view itself was a melancholy 
thing ; for those places which were before adcrned with trees 
and pleasant gardens, were now become a desolate country 
everyway, and its trees were all cut down : nor could any 
foreigherr that had formerly seen Judea and the most beautiful 
suburbs of the city; kndhoW Baw it as a desert, but lautent 
And mourn sadly at so great a change ; for the war had laid 
all, signs df beauty quite waste i nor, if any one that had 
known the place before, had come on a sudden to it now* 
would he have known it again ; but though he were at the 
city itself, yet would he have inquired for it notwithstanding. 

. % And now the batiks were finished* Ibey afforded a foun- 
dation for fear both to the Romans and to the Jews ; for the 
Jews expected that the city would be taken, unless they 
could burni those banks, as did the Roinans expect that, if 
these were once burnt down, they should never be able to 
take it ; for ' there was a mighty scarcity of materials, and the 
bodies of the soldiers began to fail with such hard labours, as 
did their souls faint with *samany instances of ill success ; 
nay, the very calamities themselves that were ill the city 
proved a greater discouragement to the Romdtis than to those 
within the City ; for they found the fighting men of the Jews 
to be not at all mollified among such their 6ote afflictions, 
while they had themselves perpetually less and less hopes of 
success, and their banks were forded to yield to the stratagems 
of the enemy, their engines to the firmness of their Wall, and 
their closest fights to the boldness of their attack ; arid, what 
was their greatest discouragement of all, they foutid the Jews* 
courageous souls to be superior to the multitude of the 
miseries they were under by their sedition, their famine, and 
the war itself ; insomuch that they were ready to imagine 
that the violence of their attacks was invincible, and that the 
alacrity they showed would not be discouraged by their cala- 
mities ; for what would not those be able to bear if they should 
be fortunate, who turned their very misfortunes to the im- 
provement of their valour ! These considerations made the 
Romans to keep a stronger guard about their banks than they 
formerly had done. 

3. But now John and hi* party took care for securing them- 
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selves afterward, even in the case this wall should be thrown 
down, and fell to their work before the battering-rams were 
brought against them. Yet did they not compass what they 
endeavoured to do, but as they were gone out with their 
torches, they came back under great discouragement, before 
they came near to the banks ; and the reasons were these : 
that, in the first place, their conduct did not seem to be una- 
nimous, but they went out in distinct parties, and at distinct 
intervals, and after a slow manner, and timorously, and, to 
say all in a word, without a Jewish courage ; for they were 
now defective in what is peculiar to our nation, that is, in 
boldness, in violence of assault, and in running upon the 
enemy all together, and in persevering in what they go about, 
though they do not at first succeed in it ; but they now went 
out in a more languid manner than usual, and at the same 
time found the Romans set in array, and more courageous 
than ordinaiy, and that they guarded their banks both with 
their bodies and their entire armour, and this to such a de- 
gree on all sides, that they left no room for the fire to get 
among them, and that every one of their souls were in such 
good courage, that they would sooner die than desert their 
ranks ; for besides their notion that all their hopes were cut 
off, in case these their works were once / burnt, the soldiers 
were greatly ashamed that subtilty should be quite too hard 
for courage, madness for armour, multitude for skill, and Jews 
for Romans. The Romans had now also another advantage, 
in that their engines for sieges co-operated with them in throw- 
ing darts and stones as far as the Jews, when they were com- 
ing out of the city ; whereby the man that fell became an 
impediment to him that was next him, as did the danger of 
going farther make them less zealous in their attempts ; and 
for those that had run under the darts, some of them were 
terrified by the good order and closeness of the enemies' 
ranks before they came to a close fight, and others were 
pricked with their spears, and turned back again; at length 
they reproached one another for their cowardice, and retired 
without doing any thing. This attack was made upon the 
first day of the month Ranemus [Tamuz], So, when the 
Jews were retreated, the Romans brought their engines, al- 
though they had all the while stones thrown at them from 
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the tower of. Antonia, and were assaulted by fire and sword, 
and by all sorts of darts, which necessity afforded the Jews 
to make use of ; for although these had great dependence on 
their own wall, and a contempt of the Roman engines, yet 
did they endeavour to hinder the Romans from bringing 
them. Now these Romans struggled hard, on the contrary, 
to bring them, as deeming that this zeal of the Jews was in 
order to avoid any impression to be made on the tower of 
Antonia, because its wall was but weak, and its foundations 
rotten However, that tower did not yield to the blows 
given it from the engines ; yet did the Romans bear the im- 
pressions made by their enemies' darts which were perpe- 
tually cast at them, and did not give way to any of those 
dangers that came upon them from above, and so they 
brought their engines to bear ; but then, as they were beneath 
the other, and were sadly wounded by the stones thrown 
down upon them, some of them threw their shields over their 
bodies, and partly with their hands, and partly with their 
bodies, and partly with crows, they undermined its founda- 
tions, and with great pains they removed four of its stones. 4 
Then night came upon both sides, and put an end to this 
struggle for the present ; however, that night the wall was so 
shaken by the battering-rams in that place where John had 
used his stratagem before, and had undermined their banks, 
that the ground then gave way, and the wall fell down 
suddenly. 

4. When this accident had unexpectedly happened, the 
minds of both parties were variously affected : for though one 
would expect that the Jews would be discouraged, because 
this fall of their wall was unexpected by them, and they had 
made no provision in that case, yet did they pull up their 
eourage, because the tower of Antonia itself was still stand- 
ing; as was the unexpected joy of the Romans at this fall of 
the wall soon quenched by the sight they had of another 
wall, which John and his party had built within it. How- 
ever, the attack of this second wall appeared to be easier than 
that of the former, because it seemed a thing of greater faci- 
lity to get up to it through the parts of the former wall that 
were now thrown down. This new wall appeared also to be 
much weaker than the tower of Antonia, and accordingly the 
Romans imagined that it had been erected so much on the 
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sudden, tkat tfiey should soon overthrow it t yet did not any 
body vebtnr£ now to go up to this wall ; for that such as first 
ventured so to dp must certainly be killed. ; 

5. And now Titus, upon Consideration that the alacrity of 
soldiers in war is chiefly excited 'by hopes and by good 
words; and that exhortations and promises do frequently 
make men to forget the hazards they run, nay, sometimes to 
despise death itself, got together the most cdurageoUs phxt 
of his &rmy> and tried what he could do withJiis men by these 
methods z * — r O fellow^Oldiers,” said he,/ 4 , to mhke an 
** hbrtation to men to do what hath no peril in it, is On that 
o very account iriglorioiis to such to whom that exhortation 
« is. mide ; and indeed so it isad hint that makes the ^exftor* 
C( tdtion, bn argument of his own cowardice also. I there- 
“ fore think, that such exhortations ought then only to be 
“ made use of when dffaits are in a dangerous conditioii^ 
is and yet ate worthy of being, attempted by every one them* 
*f sdlveb; accordingly, I am folly of the same opinion with 
c < you, that it is a difficult task to go up this wall ; but that it 
“ is proper for. those that desire reputation for their valour to 
u struggle with difficulties in such casps, will then appear, 
“ when I havd particularly shown that it is a brave thing to 
u die with gloty, and that the courage here necessary shall 
u not go unrewarded in those that first begin the attempt y 
u and let my first argument to move you to it be taken froth 
u what probably some would think reasonable to dissuade 
you, I mean the constancy and patience of these Jews, 
“ even under their ill sucfcesses ; for it is unbecoming you, 
who are Romans and my soldiers, who have in peace been 
“ taught how to make wars, and who have also been used to 
u conquer in those wars, to be inferior to Jews, either in 
il action of the hand or in courage of the soul, and this espe-* 
lt cially when you are at the conclusion of your victory, and 
“ are assisted by God himself ; for as to our misfortunes, they 
“ have been owing to the madness of the Jews, while their 
u sufferings have been owing to your valour, and to the 
u assistance God hath afforded you ; for as to the sedition? 
u they have been in, and the famine they are under, and the 
u siege they now endure, and the fall of their walls without 
€t Our engines, what can they be all but demonstrations of 
" God’s anger against them, and of his assistance afforded us? 
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“ It will not therefore be proper for you, either to show your- 
“ selves inferior to those to whom you are really superior, or 
“ to betray that divine assistance which is afforded you ; and 
V indeed, how can it be esteemed otherwise than a base and 
“ unworthy thing, that while the Jews, who need hot be much 
“ ashamed if they be deserted, because they have long 
“ learned to be slaves to others, do yet despise death, that 
“ they maybe to no longer, — and do make sallies into the 
“ tery .midst of us frequently, hot in hopes of conquering 
“ us, but merely' for a demonstration of their courage ; we; 
“ who havO gotten possession of almost all the world that 
“ belongs to either land or sea, to Whom it will be a great 
“ shame if We do not conquer them, do not once undertake 
u any attempt agaihst ohr enemies wherein there is much 
“-danger, but sit still idle, with such brave arms as we have, 
“ and oirly wait till the famine and fortune do our business 
“ themselves, and thia when we hate it in our power, with 
“ some small haafcrdy to gain all that we desire ! For if we' 
“ go up "to this tower 6f Antonia, we gain the city; for if 
“ there should be any more occasion for fighting < against 
“ those within the city. Which I do not suppose there will; 
4i since we shall then be upon the top of the hill *, and be 
“upon our enemies before : they can have taken breath, 
“ these advantages promise Us no less than a certain and 
“ sudden viptory. As for mystetf, I shall at present wave any 
“ commendation of those who die in wart, and omit to speak 
“ of the immortality of those men who are slain in the midst 
“ of their martial bravery ; yet ’cannot I forbear to imprecate 
“ upon those who are of a contrary disposition, that they 
“ may die in 1*1346 of peace, by some distemper or other, 
“ since their souls are condemned to the grave, together with 

* Reland notes here, very pertinently, that the tower of Antonia stood higher 
than (he floor of the temple or court adjoining to it ; and that accordingly they 
descended thence into the temple, as Josephus elsewhere speaks also. See b. vi. 
eh. ii. sect. 5. 

t In this speech of Titus we may clearly see the notions which the Romans their 
had of death, and of the happy state of those who died bravely in war, and the 
Contrary estate of those who died iguobly in their beds by sickness. Reland herer 
also produces two parallel passages, the otte out of Ammianus Marcellinus, coir* 
corning the Alani, lib; 51 , that “ they judged that man happy who laid down hi* 
“ life in battle s” the other of Valerius Maximus, Jib. xi. c. 6, who says, “ that the 
“ Ciinbri and Celtiberi exulted for joy in tbc army, as being to go out of the work! 
“ gloriously and happily.” 
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“ their bodies ; for what man of virtue is there who does not 
u know that those souls who are severed from their fleshly 
“ bodies in battles by the sword, are received by the ether, 

“ that purest of elements, and joined to that company which 
“ are placed among the stars; that they become goad 
« demons, and propitious heroes, and show themselves as 
“ such to their posterity afterwards ? while upon those souls' 
“ that wear away in and wjth their distempered bodies, comes 
u a subterranean night to dissolve them to nothing, and a 
“ deep oblivion to take away all the remembrance of them* 

“ and this, notwithstanding they be clean from all spots and 
u defilements of this world ; so that, in this case, the soul at 
“ the same time comes to the utmost bounds of its life, and 
“ of its body, and of its memorial also ; but since fate hath 
“ determined that death is to come of necessity upon all men, 
u a sword is a better instrument for that purpose than any 

* disease whatsoever. Why, is it not then a Very mean thing 
“ for us not to yield up that to the public benefit, which we 
“ must yield up to fate ? And this discourse have 1 made, 
u upon the supposition that those who at first attempt to go 
“ upon this wall must needs be killed in the attempt, though 
“ still men of true courage have a chance to escape even in 
“ the most hazardous undertakings ; for, in the first place,' 
“ that part of the former wall that is thrown down, is easily 
“ to be ascended ; and for the new-built wall, it is easily 
“ destroyed. Do you, therefore, many of you, pull up your 
“ courage, and set about this work, and do you mutually en- 
“ courage and assist one another ; and this your bravery will 

* soon break the hearts of your enemies ; and perhaps such 
“ a glorious undertaking as yours is may be accomplished 
“without bloodshed; for although it is justly to be sup- 
“ posed that the Jews will try to hinder you at your first 
“ beginning to go up to them, yet when you have once con- 
“ cealed yourselves from them, and driven them away by 
“ force, they will not be able to sustain your efforts against 
“ them any longer, though but a few of you prevent them, 
“ and get over the wall. As for that person who first mounts 
“ the wall, I should blush for shame if I did not make him 
“ to be envied of others, by those rewards I would bestow' 
“ upon him. If such a one escape with his life, he shall have 
“ the command of others that are now but his equals ; 
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" although it be true also, that the greatest rewards will 
“ accrue to such as die in the attempt.” # 

6. Upon this speech of Titus, the rest of the multitude were 
affrighted at so great a danger. But there was one whose 
name was Sabinas, a soldier that served amohg the cohorts, 
and a Syrian by birth, who appeared to be of very great for- 
titude, both in the actions he had done and the courage of 
his soul he had shown ; although any body would have 
thought, before he came to his work, that he was of such a weak 
constitution of body, that he was not fit to be a soldier ; for * 
his colour was black, his flesh was lean and thin, and lay 
close together; but there was a certain heroic soul that 
dwelt in this small body, which body was indeed much too 
narrow for that peculiar courage which was in him. Accord- / 
ingly he was the first that rose up ; when he thus spake : — “ I 
“ readily surrender myself to thee, O Caesar ; I first ascend 
u the wall, and I heartily wish that my fortune may follow 
" my courage and my resolution. And if some ill-fortune 
u grudge me the success of my undertaking, take notice that 
** my ill-success will not be unexpected, but that I choose 
u death voluntarily for thy sake.” When he had said this, 
and had spread out his shield over his head with his left hand, 
and had, with his right hand, drawn his sword, he marched 
np to the wall, just about the sixth hour of the day. There 
followed him eleven others, and no more, that resolved to 
imitate his bravery; but still this was the principal person of 
them all, and went first, as excited by a divine fury. Now 
those that guarded the wall shot at them from thence, and 
cast innumerable darts upon them from every side ; they also 
rolled very large stones upon them, which overthrew some ' 
of those eleven that were with him. But as for Sabinus him- 
self, he met the darts that were cast at him, and though he 
was overwhelmed with them, yet did he not leave off the 
violence of his attack before he had gotten up on the top of 
the wall, and had put the enemy to flight. For as the Jew9 
were astonished at his great strength, and the bravery of his 
soul; and as, withal, they imagined more of them had got 
upon the wall than really had, they were put to flight. And 
now one cannot but complain here of fortune, as still envious 

* See the note t, p. 219. 
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pf virtue, and always hindering the performance of glorious 
achievements : this was the case of the man before us, when 
he bad just- obtained hit purpose ; for he then stumbled at a 
certain large stone, and fell down upon it headlong, with a 
very great noise. Upon which the Jews turned back, and 
when they saw him to be alone, and fallen ddwn also* they 
threw darts at him from every side. However, he got upon hie 
knee, and covered himself with his shield, and at the first 
defended himself against them* and wounded many of thosd 
that came near him ; but he was soon forced to relax his 
right hand, by the multitude of the wounds that had been 
given him, till at length he was quite covered over with darts 
before he gave up the ghost. He was one who deserved a 
better fate, by reason cf his bravery ; but, as might be ex- 
pected, he fell under so vast an attempt. As for the rest of 
his partners, the Jews dashed three of them to pieces with 
stones, and slew them, as they were gotten up to the top of 
the wall ; the other eight being wounded, were pulled down, 
and carried back to the camp. These things were done upon 
the third day of the month Panemus [Tamuz]. 

7. Now two days afterward, twelve of these men that were 
on the fore-front, and kept watch upon the banks, got toge-* 
ther, and called to them the standard-bearer of the fifth le-« 
gion, and two others of a troop of horsemen, and one trum- 
peter ; these went without noise, about the ninth hour of the 
night, through the ruins, to the tower of Antonia ; and when 
they cut the throats of the first guards of the place, as they 
Were asleep, they got possession of the wall, and ordered the 
trumpeter to sound his trumpet. Upon which the rest of the 
guard got up on the sudden, and ran away before any body 
could see how many there were that were gotten up ; for* 
partly from the fear they were in, and partly from the sound 
of the trumpet which they heard, they imagined a great num^ 
her of the enemy were gotten up. But as soon as Caesar heard 
the signal, he ordered the army to put on their armour imme- 
diately, and came thither with his commanders, and first of 
all ascended, as did the chosen men that were with him. And 
the Jews were flying away to the temple, they fell into that 
mine which John had dug under the Roman banks. Then 
did the seditious of both the bodies of the Jewish army, as 
well that belonging unto John as that belonging to Simon, 
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drive them away ; and indeed were no way wanting as to 
the highest degree of force and alacrity : for they esteemed 
themselves entirely ruined if once the Romans got into the 
temple, as did the Romans look upon the same thing as the 
beginning of their entire conquest* * So a terrible battle was 
fought at the entrance of the temple, while the Romans were 
forcing their way, in order to get possession of that temple, 
and the Jews were driving them back to the tower of An- 
tonia ; in which battle the darts were on both sides useless, 
as well as the spears, and both sides drew their swords, and 
fought it out hand to hand. Now during this struggle, the 
positions of the men were undistinguished on both sides, and 
they fought at random, the men being intermixed one with 
another, and confounded, by reason of the narrowness of the 
place ; while the noise that was made fell on the ear after an 
indistinct manner, because it was so very loud. Great slaughter 
was now made on both sides, and the combatants trod upon 
the bodies and the armour of those that were dead, and 
dashed them to pieces. Accordingly, to which side soever 
the battle inclined, those that had the advantage exhorted 
One another to go on, as did those that were beaten make 
great lamentation. But still there was no room for flight, 
nor for pursuit, but disorderly revolutions and retreats, while 
the armies were intermixed one with another; but those that 
were in the first ranks were under the necessity of killing or 
being killed, without any way for escaping; for those on 
both sides that came behind, forced those before them to go 
on, without leaving any space between the armies. At length 
the Jews 7 violent zeal was too hard for the Romans’ skill, and 
the battle already inclined entirely that way ; for the fight 
had lasted from the ninth hour of the night till the seventh 
hour of the day, while the Jews came on in crowds and had 
the danger the temple was in for their motive ; the Romans 
having no more here than a part of their army ; for those le- 
gions, on which the soldiers on that side depended, were not 
come up to them. So it was at present thought sufficient by 
the Romans to take possession of the tower of Antonia. 

8. But there was one Julian, a centurion, that came from 
Rithynia; a man he was of great reputation, whom I had for- 
merly seen in that w^r, and one of the highest fame, both for 
his skill in war, strength of body, and the courage of his soul. 
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This man, seeing the Romans giving ground, and in a Sad 
condition (for he stood by Titus at the tower of Antonia) 
leaped out, and of himself alone put the Jews to flight when 
they were already conquerors, and made them retire as far as 
the corner of the inner court of the temple : from him the 
multitude fled away in crowds, as supposing that neither bis 
strength nor his violent attacks could be those of a mere 
man. Accordingly he rushed through the midst of the Jews, 
as they were dispersed all abroad, and killed those that he 
caught. Nor, indeed, was there any sight that appeared more 
wonderful in the eyes of Caesar, or more terrible to others, 
than this. However, he was himself pursued by fate, which 
it was not possible that he who was but a mortal man should 
escape ; for as he had shoes all full of thick and sharp nails*, 
as had every one of the other soldiers, so when he ran on the 
pavement of the temple, he slipped, and fell down upon his 
back with a very great noise, which was made by his armour. 
This made those that were running away to turn back ; where- 
upon those Romans that were in the tower of Antonia set up 
a great shout, as they were in fear for the man. But the 
Jews got about him in crowds, and struck at him with their 
spears, and with their swqrds, on all sides. Now he received 
a great many of the strokes of these iron weapons upon his 
shield, and often attempted to get up again, but was thrown 
down by those that struck at him ; yet did he, as he lay along, 
stab many of them with his sword. Nor was he soon killed, 
as being covered with his helmet and his breast-plate in all 
those parts of his body where he might be mortally wounded ; 
he also pulled his neck close to his body, till all his other 
limbs were shattered, and nobody durst come to defend him, 
and then he yielded to his fate. — Now Caesar was deeply 
affected on account of this man of so great fortitude, and espe- 
cially as he was killed in the sight of so many people ; he was 
desirous himself to come to his assistance, but the place 
would not give him leave, while such as could have done it were 
too much terrified to attempt it. Thus when Julian had strug- 
gled with death a great while, and had let but few of those 
that had given him his mortal wound go off unhurt, he had 

* No wonder that this Julian, who had so many nails in his shoes, slipped upon 
the pavement of the temple, which was smooth, and laid with marble of different 
colours. 
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at last his throat cut, though not without some difficulty ; and 
left behind him a very great fame, not only among the Ro- 
mans and with Caesar himself, but among his enemies also ; 
then did the Jews catch up his dead body, and put the Ro- 
mans to flight again, and shut them up in the tower of Anto- 
nia. Now those that most signalized themselves, and fought 
most zealously in this battle of the Jewish side, were one 
Alexas and Gyphtheus, of John’s party; and of Simon’s party 
were Malachias, and Judas the son of Merto, and James 
the son of Sosas, the commander of the Idumeans ; and 
of the zealots, two brethren, Simon and Judas, the sops of 
Jairus. 


CHAPTER II. 

How Titus gave Orders to demolish the Tower of Antonia , and 
then persuaded Josephus to exhort the Jews again [to a Sur- 
render], 

a- i 

§ 1. And now Titus gave orders .to his soldiers that were 
with him to dig up the foundations of the tower of Antonia, 
and make him a ready passage for his army to come up ; while 
he himself had Josephus brought to him (for he had been in- 
formed that on that very day, which was the seventeenth 
day* of Pan emus [Tamuz], the sacrifice called “ the Daily 
“ Sacrifice” had failed, and had not been offered to God for 
want of men to offer it, and that the people were grievously 
tronbled at it) and commanded him to say the same things 
to John that he had said before, that if he had any malicious 
inclination for fighting, he might come out with as many of 
his men as he pleased, in order to fight, without the danger 
of destroying either his city or temple ; but that he desired 
he would not defile the temple, nor thereby offend against 

* This was a very remarkable day indeed, the seventeenth of Paneiups [Tamuz], 
*.d. 10, when, according to Daniers prediction, 606 years before, the Romans 
“ in half a week caused the sacrifice and oblation to cease/* Dan. ix, 27 ; for from 
the month of February, a. d. 06, about which time Vespasian entered on this war, 
to this very time, was just three years and a half. See Bishop JJqyd’s Tables of 
Chronology, published by Mr. Marshal, on this year. Nor is it to be omitted, what 
**ry nearly confirms this duration of the war, that four years before the war begun, 
*•» somewhat above seven years five months before the destruction of Jerusalem, 

' OL. IT. Q 
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God. That he might, if he pleased, offer the sacrifices which 
were now discontinued, by any of the Jews whom he should 
pitch upon. Upon this, Josephus stood in such a place where 
be might be heard, not by John only, but by many more, 
and then declared to them what Caesar bad given him in 
charge, and this in the Hebrew language # . So he earnestly 
prayed them to spare their own city, and to prevent that fire 
which was just ready to seize upon the temple, and to offer 
their usual sacrifices to God therein. At these words of his 
a great sadness and silence were observed among the people. 
But the tyrant himself cast many reproaches upon Josephus, 
with imprecations besides ; and at last added this withal, 
That he did never fear the taking of the city, because it was 
God’s own city, In answer to which, Josephus gfeid thus, 
with a loud voice : — (( To be sure, thou hast kept this city 
u wonderfully pure for God’s sake; the temple also continues 
* - entirely unpolluted ! Nor hast thou been guilty of any im- 
u piety against higi, for whose assistance thou hopest ! He 
still receives his accustomed sacrifices 1 Vile wretch that 
“ thou art! — if any one should deprive thee of tby daily food, 
“ thou wouldst esteem him to be an enemy to thee ; but thou 
“ hopest to have that God for thy supporter in this war whom 
“ thou hast deprived of his everlasting worship ! and thouim* 
c< putest those sins to the Romans, who to this very time take 
u care to haye our laws observed and almost compel these sa- 
“ crifices to be still offered to God, which have by thy means 
been intermitted ! Who is there that can avoid groans and 
“ lamentations at the amazing change that is made in this 
“ city ! since very foreigners and enemies do now correct that 
impiety which thou hast occasioned ; while thou, who art a 
" Jew, and wast educated in our laws, art become a greater 
“ enemy to them than the others ! But still, John, it is never 
“ dishonourable to repent, and amend what hath been done 
amiss, even at the last extremity. Thou hast an instance 
“ before thee inJechoniah +,the king of the Jews, if thou hast 
€t a mind to save the city, who, when the king of Babylon 
“ made war against him, did, of his own accord, go out of 

* The same that in the New Testament is always so called, and was then the coat* 
non language of the Jews in Judea, which was the Syriac dialect. 

f Our present copies of the Old 'festaineut want this encomium upon king J«* 
chouiah or Jehoiachim, which it seems was in Josephus’s copy. 
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“ the city before it was taken, and did undergo a voluntary 
Jt captivity with bis family, that the sanctuary might not be 
H delivered up to the enetny, and that he might not see the 
u house of God set on fire ; on which account h$ is celebrated 
*' among all the Je\?s, in their sacred memorials, and his me- 

mory is become immortal, and will be conveyed fresh down 
“ to our posterity through $11 ages. This, John, is an excel- 
(i lent example in such a time of danger ; and I dare venture 
t( to promise that the Homans shall still forgive thee. And 
“ take notice, that I, who make this exhortation to thee, am 
“ one of thine own nation ; I, who am a Jew, do make this 
“ promise to thee. And it will become thee to consider who 
" I am that give thee this counsel, and whence I am derived ; 
“ for while l am alive I shall never be in such slavery as to 
** forego my own kindred, or forget the laws of our forefathers. 
<f Thou hast indignation at me again, and makest a clamour 
u at me, and reproaches! me ; indeed, I cannot deny but I am 
“ worthy of worse treatment than all this amounts to, because, 
“ in opposition to fate, I make this kind invitation to thee, 
“ and endeavour to force deliverance upon those whom Gpd 
“ hath condemned. And who is there that does not know 
“ what the writings of the ancient prophets contain in them, — 
“ and particularly that oracle * which is just now going to be 
■ c fulfilled upon, this miserable city! — for they foretold that 
M this city should be then taken when somebody shall begin 
a the slaughter of his own countrymen ! and are not both the 
“ city and the entire temple now full of the dead bodies of 
u your countrymen ? It is God therefore, it is God himself 
“ who is bringing on this fire, to purge that city and temple 
“ by means of the Romans +, and is going to pluck up this 
“ city, which is full of your pollutions.” 

2. As Josephus spoke these words with groans, and tears 
in his eyes, his voice was intercepted by sobs. However, the 
Romans could not but pity the affliction he was under, and 
wonder at bis conduct. But for John, and those that were 

. * Of Ibis oracle, see the note on book iv. chap. vi. ^ 3 * 
t Josephus, both here end in many places elsewhere, speaks so, that it is moat 
evident be was fully satisfied that God was on the Romans' side, and made use 
of them now fpr the destruction of that wicked nation of the Jews, which was for 
certaip the true .state of this matter, ns the prophet Daniel first, and our Saviour 
himself afterwards, bad clearly foretold, See Idt. AecempL of Pioph. p. 

Q 2 
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with him, they were but the more exasperated against the 
Romans on this account, and were desirous to get Josephus 
also into their power: yet did that discourse influence a great 
many of the better sort ; and truly some of them were so 
afraid of the guards set by the seditious, that they tarried 
where they were, but still were satisfied that both they and 
the city were doomed to destruction. Some also there were 
who, watching for a proper opportunity when they might 
quietly get away, fled to the Romans, of whom were the high 
priests Joseph and Jesus, and of the sons of high priests 
three, whose father was Ishmael, who was beheaded in Cy- 
rene, and four sons of Matthias, as also one son of the other 
Matthias, who ran away after his father’s death *, and whose 
father was slain by Simon, the son of Gioras, with three of 
his sons, as I have already related : — many also of the other 
nobility went over to the Romans, together with the high 
priests. Now Caesar not only received these men very kindly 
in other respects, but, knowing they would not willingly 
live after the customs of other nations, he sent them to 
Gophna, and desired them to remain there for the present, 
and told them, that when he was gotten clear of this war, 
he would restore each of them to their possessions again : so 
they cheerfully retired to that small city which was allotted 
them, without fear of any danger. But as they did not ap- 
pear, the seditious gave out again, that these deserters were 
slain by the Romans, — which was done, in order to deter the 
rest from running away by fear of the like treatment. This 
trick of theirs succeeded now for a while, as did the like 
trick before ; for the rest were hereby deterred from desert- 
ing, by fear of the like treatment. 

3. However, when Titus had recalled those men from 
Gophna, he gave orders that they should go round the wall, 
together with Josephus, and show themselves to the people ; 
upon which a great many fled to the Romans. These also got 
in a great number together, and 6tood before the Romans, 

* Josephus had before told us, book v. ch. xiii. § 1. vol. iv, ,that this fourth son 
of Matthias ran away to the Romans** before” bis father's and brethren’s slaughter, 
and not ** after” it, as here. The former account is, in all probability, the truest; 
for had not that fourth son escaped before the others were caught and put to death/be 
had been caught and put to death with them. This last account, therefore, look* 

ike an instance of a small inadvertence of Josephus in the place before us. 
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and besought the seditious, with groans, and threats in their 
eyes, in the first place to receive the Romans entirely into the 
city, and save that their own place of residence again ; but 
that, if they would not agree to such a proposal, they would" 
at least depart out of the temple, and save the holy house for y 
their own use ; for that the Romans would not venture to set 
the sanctuary on fire, but under the most pressing necessity. 
Yet did the seditious still mOre and more contradict them ; 
and while they cast loud and bitter reproaches upon these 
deserters, they also set their engines for throwing of darts, 
and javelins, and stones, upon the sacred gates of the temple, 
at due distances from one another, insomuch that all the 
space round about within the temple might be compared to 
aburying-ground, so great was the number of the dead bodies 
therein ; as might the holy house itself be compared to a 
citadel. Accordingly, these men rushed upon these holy 
places in their armour, that were otherwise unapproachable, 
and that while their hands were yet warm with the blood of 
their own people which they had shed ; nay, they proceeded 
to such great transgressions, that the very same indignation 
which Jews would naturally have against Romans had they 
been guilty of such abuses against them, the Romans had now 
against Jews, for their impiety in regard to their own religi- 
ous customs. Nay, indeed, there were none of the Roman 
soldiers who did not look with asacred horror. upon the holy 
house, and adored it, and wished that the robbers would re- 
pent before their miseries became incurable. 

•4. Now Titus was deeply affected with this state of things, 
and reproached John and his party, and said to them, u Have 
u not you, vile wretches that you are, by our permission, put 
“ up this partitiom-wall * before your sanctuary ? Have not 
" you been allowed to put up the pillars thereto belonging, 

“ at due distances, and on it to engrave in Greek, and in 
u your own letters, this prohibition, That no foreigner should 
“ go beyond that wall ? Have not we given you leave to kill 
a such as go beyond it, though he were a Roman? And 
w what do you do now, you pernicious villains ? Why do you 
“ trample upon dead bodies in this temple? — and why do 

• Of this partition-wall separating Jews and Gentiles, with its pillar and in— 
Kripiion, lee Use description of the temples, chap. zv. 
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%i you pollute this holy house with the blood of both foreign- 
" «* afcd Jett* themselves ? I appeal to the gods of my own 
u country, and to every god that ever had any regard to this 
u place (for I do not suppose it to be now regarded by any 
%t of them) ; I also appeal to my own army, and to those Jetts 
M that ate now with me, and even to you yourselves, that I 
u do not force you to defile this your sanctuary ; ahd if you 
u will but change the place whereon you will fight, no Ro- 
u man shall either come near ydur sanctuary, or offer any 
" affiont to it ; nay, I will endeavour to preserve you your 
“ holy house, whether you will or not.”* 

6. As Josephus explained these things from the mouth of 
Caesar, both the robbers and the tyrant thought that these ex- 
hortations proceeded from Titus’s fear, and not from his good- 
will to them, and grew insolent upon it ; but when Titus saw 
that these men were neither tube moved by commiseration to- 
wards themselves, nor had any concern upon them to have the 
holy house spared, he proceeded, unwillingly, to go on again 
with the war against them. He could not indeed bring all 
his army against them, the place was so narrow ; but choos- 
ing thirty soldiers of the most Valiant out of every hundred, 
and committing a thousand to each tribune, and making Go- 
tealis their commander in chief, he gave orders that they 
should attack the guards of the temple about the ninth hour 
of that night ; but as he was now in Iris armour, and prepar- 
ing to go down With them, his friends would not let him go, 
by reason of the greatness of the danger, and what the com- 
manders suggested to them ; and they said that he would do 
more by sitting above in the tower of Antonia, as a dispenser 
of rewards to those soldiers that signalized themselves in 
the fight, than by coming down and hazarding his o^n per- 
son in the fore-front of them ; for that they would all fight 
stoutly while Ctesar looked upon them. With this advice 
Caesar complied, and said That the only reason he had for 
such compliance with the soldiers was this, that he might be 
able to judge of their courageous actions> and that no valiant 
soldier might lie concealed, and miss of his reward ; and rio 
cowardly soldier might go unpunished ; but that he might 

* That these seditious Jews were the direct occasions of their own destruction, 
and of the conflagration of their city and temple ; and that Titus earnestly and 
constantly laboured to save both, is here and everywhere- most evident in Josephus. 
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himself be an eye-witness, and able to give evidence of all 
that was done, who was to be the disposer of punishments 
and rewards to them. So he sent the soldiers about the*r 
work at the hour forementioned, while he wept out himself 
to a higheF place in the tower of Antonia, whence he might 
see what was done, and there waited .with impatience to see 
the event. 

6. However, the soldiers that were sent did not find the 
guards of the temple asleep, as. they hoped to have done \ but 
were obliged to fight with them immediately hand to hand, 
as they rushed with violence upon them with a great shout* 
Now, as soon as the rest within the temple heard that shepfc 
of those that were upon the watch, they ran out in troops 
upon them. Then did the Romans receive the onset of those 
that came first upon them ; hut those that followed them fell 
upon their own troops, and many of them treated their own 
soldiers as if they had been enemies ; fox the great confused 
noise that was made on both sides* hindered them from dis- 
tinguishing one another's voices, as did the darkness of the 
night hinderlthem from the like distinction by the sight,— be- 
sides that blindness which' arose otherwise also from the pas- 
sion and the fear they were in at the same time $ for which 
reason, it was all one to the soldiers who it wa&.they struck at* 
However, this ignorance did less harm to the Romans than 
to the Jews; because they were joined together under their 
shields, and made their sallies more regularly than the others 
did, and each of them remembered their watch-word ; while 
the Jews were perpetually dispersed .abroad; and made their 
attacks and retreats at random, and so did frequently seem 
to one another to be enemies ; for every one of them received 
those of their own men that came back in the dark as Ro- 
mans, and made an assault upon them $ so that more of 
them were wounded by their own men than by the enemy, 
till, upon the coming of the day, the nature of the fight was 
discerned by the eye afterward. Then did they stand in 
battle-array in distinct bodies, and cast their darts regularly, 
and regularly defended themselves ; nor did either side yield 
or grow weary. The Romans contended with each other 
who should fight the most strenuously, both single men and 
entire, regiments, as being under the eye of Titus ; and every 
one concluded that this day would begin his promotion if he 
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fought bravely. The great encouragements wbieh the Jews 
had in view to act vigorously were, their fear for themselves 
and for the temple, and the presence of their tyrant, ,who ex- 
horted some, and beat and threatened others to act courage- 
ously. Now, it so happened, that this fight was for the most 
part a stationary one, wherein the soldiers went on and came 
back in a short time, and suddenly ; for there was no long 
space of ground for either of their flights or pursuits : but 
still there was a tumultuous noise among the Romans from 
the tower of Antonia, who loudly cried out upon all occa- 
sions for their own men to press on courageously, when 
they were too hard for the Jews, and to stay when they 
were retiring backward ; so that here was a kind of theatre 
of war ; for what was done in this fight could not be con- 
cealed either from Titus or from those that were about him. 
At length, it appeared that this fight, which began at the 
ninth hour of the night, was not over till past the fifth hour 
of the day ; and that, in the same place where the battle 
began, neither party could say they had made the other to 
retire.; but both the armies left the victory almost in uncer- 
tainty between them ; wherein those that signalized them- 
selves on the Roman side were a great many ; but on the Jew- 
ish side, and of those that were with Simon, Judas the son of 
Merto, and Simon the son of Josias ; of the Idumeans, James 
and Simon, the latter of whom was the son of Cathlas, and 
James the son of Sosas ; of those with John, Gyphtbeus and 
Alexas ; and, of the zealots, Simon, the son of Jairus. 

7. In the mean time, the rest of the Roman army had, in 
seven days' time, overthrown [some] foundations of the tower 
of Antonia, and had made a ready and broad way to the 
temple. Then did the legions come near the first court*, 
and began to raise their banks. The one bank was over- 
against the north-west comer of the inner temple + ; another 
was at that northern edifice which was between s the gates; 
and of the other two, one was at the western cloister of the 
outer court * of the temple ; the other against its northern 
cloister. However, these works were thus far advanced by 
the Romans, not without great pains and difficulty, and par- 
ticularly by being obliged to bring their materials from the 
distance of a hundred furlongs. They had farther difficulties 

* Court of the Gentiles. t Court of Israel. 
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also upon them : sometimes, by the over-great security they 
were in that they should overcome the Jewish snares laid for 
them, and by that boldness of the Jews which their despair 
of escaping had inspired them withal ; for some of their 
horsemen, when they went out to gather wood or hay, let 
their horses feed, without having their bridles on during the 
time of foraging; upon which horses the Jews sallied out in 
whole bodies, and seized them ; and when this was con- 
tinually done, and Caesar believed, what the truth was, that 
the horses were stolen more by the negligence of his own men 
than by the valour of the Jews, he determined £o use greater 
severity to oblige the rest to take care of their horses ; so he 
commanded that one of those soldiers who lost their horses 
should be capitally punished ; whereby he so terrified the 
rest, that they preserved their horses for the time to come ; 
for they did not any longer let them go from them to feed 
by themselves, but, as if they had grown to them, they went 
always along with them when they wanted necessaries. Thus 
did the Romans still continue to make war against the 
temple, and to raise their banks against it. 

8. Now, after one day had been interposed since the Ro- 
mans ascended the breach, many of the seditious were so 
pressed by the famine, upon the present failure of their 
ravages, that they got together, and made an attack on those 
Roman guards that were upon the Mount of Olives, and this 
about the eleventh hour of the day, as supposing first, that 
they would not expect such an onset, and, in the next place, 
that they were then taking care of their bodies, and that 
therefore they should very easily beat them ; — but the Ro- 
mans were apprised of their coming to attack them before- 
hand, and running together from the neighbouring camps on 
the sudden, prevented them from getting over their fortifica- 
tion, or forcing the waU that was built about them. Upon 
this came on a sharp fight, and here many great actions w ere 
•performed on both sides; while the Romans showed both 
their courage and their skill in war, as did the Jews come 
on them with immoderate violence and intolerable passion. 
The one part were urged on by shame, and the other by ne- 
cessity ; for it seemed a very shameful thing to the Romans 
to let the Jews go, now they were taken in a kind of net ; 
while th$ Jews had but one hope of saving themselves, and - 
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that was, in base they cctald by violence break through the 
Roman wail : — and one, whose name was Pedanius, belonging 
to a party of horsemen, when the Jews were already beaten 
and forced down into the valley together, spurred his horse 
on their flank with great vehemence, and caught up a certain 
young man belonging to the enemy by his ancle, as he was 
running away. The man was, however, of a robust body, 
and in his armour ; so low did Pedanius bend himself down- 
ward from his horse, even as he was galloping away, and so 
great was the strength of his right hand, and of the rest of 
his body, as also such skill had he in horsemanship. So this 
man seined upon that his prey, as upon a precious treasure, 
:and carried him as his captive to Caesar : whereupon Titus 
-aidmired the man that had seized the other for his great 
. strength, and ordered the man that was caught to be punished 
[with death] for his attempt against the feoman wall, butbe- 
,fcook himself to the siege of the temple, and to pressing on 
the raising of the banks. 

9. In the mean time, the Jews were so distressed by the 
fights they had been in, as the war advanced higher and 

-higher, and creeping up to the holy house itself, that they, 
as it were, cut off those limbs of their body which were in- 
fected, in order to prevent the distemper's spreading farther ; 
for they set the north-west cloister, which was joined to the 
tower of Antonia, on fire, and after that brake off about 
twenty cubits of that cloister, and thereby made a beginning 
, in. burning the sanctuary : two days after which, or on the 
twenty-fourth day of the forenamed month [Panemus or 
Tamuz], the Romans set fire to the cloister that joined to the 
other, when the fire went fifteen cubits farther. The Jews, 
in like manner, cut off its roof ; nor did they entirely leave 
off what they were about till the tower of Antonia was parted 
from the temple, even when it was in their power to have 
stopped the fire ; nay, they lay still while the temple was 
first set on fire, and deemed this spreading of the fire to be 
for their own advantage. However, the armies were still 
fighting one against another about the temple ; and the war 
was managed by continual sallies of particular parties against 
one another. 

10. Now there was at this time & man among the Jews; 
low of stature he was, and of a despicable appearance ; of 
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no character either as to his family, or iri other respects : his 
name was Jonathan. He went out at the high priest John's 
monument, and uttered mapy other insolent things to the 
Romans, and challenged the best of them all to a single 
combat ; but many of those that stood there in the army 
huffed him, and many of them (as they might well be) were 
afraid of him. Some of them also reasoned thus, and that 
justly enough : That it was not fit to fight with a man that 
desired to die, because those that utterly despaired of de- 
liverance had, besides other passions, a violence in attacking 
men that could not be opposed, and had no regard to God 
himself ; and that to hazard one's self with a person, whom 
if you overcome, you do no great matter, and by whom it is 
hazardous that you may be taken prisoner, would be an in- 
stance, not of manly courage, but of unmanly rashness. So 
there being nobody that came out to accept the man's chal- 
lenge, and the Jew cutting them with a great number of re- 
proaches, as cowards (for he was a very haughty man in 
himself, and a great despiser of the Romans) one whose name 
was Pudens, of the body of horsemen, out of his abomina- 
tion of the other’s words, and of his impudence withal, arid 
perhaps out of an inconsiderate arrogance, on account of the 
other's lowness of stature, ran out to him, and was too hard 
for him in other respects, but was betrayed by his fortune ; 
for he fell down, and as he was down, Jonathan came running 
to him and cut his throat, and then standing upon his dead 
body, he brandished his sword, bloody as it was, and shook 
his shield with his left hand, and made many acclamations to 
the Roman army, and insulted over the dead man, and jested 
upon the Romans ; till at length one Priscus, a centurion, 
shot a dart at him as he was leaping and playing the fool 
with himself, and thereby pierced him through : upon which 
a shout was set up both by the Jews and the Romans, though 
on different accounts. So Jonathan grew giddy by the pain 
of his wounds, and fell down upon the body of his adversary, 
as a plain instance how suddenly vengeance may come upon 
men that have success in war, without any just deserving the 
same. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Concerning a Stratagem that was devised by the Jews, by which 
they burnt many of the Romans ; with another Description of 
the terrible Famine that was in the City . 

§ 1. But now the seditious that were in the temple did 
every day openly endeavour to beat off the soldiers that were 
upon the banks, and on the twenty-seventh day of the fore- 
named month [Panemus, or Tamuz], contrived such a stra- 
tagem as this : — They filled that part of the western cloister * 
which was between the beams, and the roof under them, 
with dry materials, as also with bitumen and pitch, and theiv 
retired from that place as though they were tired with the 
pains they had taken ; at which procedure of theirs, many 
of the most inconsiderate among the Romans, who were 
carried away with violent passions, followed hard after them 
as they were retiring, and applied ladders tb the cloister, and 
got up to it suddenly ; but the prudent part of them, when 
they understood this unaccountable retreat of the Jews, stood 
still where they were before. However, the cloister was full 
of those that were gone up the ladders ; at which time the 
Jews set it all on fire ; and as the flames burst out everywhere 
on the sudden, the Romans that were out of the danger were 
seized with a very great consternation, as were those that 
were in the midst of the danger in the utmost distress. So 
when they perceived themselves surrounded with the flames, 
some of them threw themselves down backwards into the 
city ; and some among tffeir enemies [in the temple] ; as did 
many leap down to their own men, and broke their limbs to 
pieces : but a great number of those that were going to take 
these violent methods, were prevented by the fire ; though 
some prevented the fire by their own swords. However, the 
fire was on the sudden carried so far as to surround those 
who would have otherwise perished. As for Caesar himself, 
he could not, however, but commiserate those that thus pe- 
rished, although they got up thither without any order for so 

* Of the court of the Gentiles. 
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doing, since there was no way of giving them any relief. Yet 
was this some comfort to those that were destroyed, that 
every body might see that person grieve, for whose sake they 
^ame to their end ; for he cried out openly to them, and leaped 
up, and exhorted those that were about him to do their utmost 
to relieve them. So every one of them died cheerfully, as 
carrying along with him these words and this intention of 
Caesar as a sepulchral monument. Some there were, indeed, 
who retired into the wall of the cloister, which was broad, 
and were preserved out of the fire, but were then surrounded 
by the Jews ; and although they made resistance against the 
Jews for a long time, yet were they wounded by them, and at 
length they all fell down dead. 

2. At the last, a young man among them, whose name was 
Longus, became a decoration to this sad affair, and while 
every one of them that perished were worthy of a memorial, 
this man appeared to deserve it beyond all the rest. Now 
the Jews admired this man for his courage, and were farther 
desirous of having him slain; so they persuaded him to come 
down to them, upon security given him for his life. But Cor- 
nelius, his brother, persuaded him, on the contrary, not to 
tarnish their own glory, nor that of the Roman army. He 
complied with this last advice, and lifting up his sword before 
both armies, he slew himself. Yet there was one Artorius 
among those surrounded with the fire, who escaped by his 
subtilty ; for when he had with a loud voice called to him 
Lucius, one of his fellow-soldiers that lay with him in the 
same tent, and said to him, “ 1 do leave thee heir of all I 
u have if thou wilt come and receive me,” — upon this he 
came running to receive him readily; Artorius then threw 
himself down upon him, and saved his own life, while he that 
received him was dashed so vehemently against the stone- 
pavement by the other's weight, that he died immediately. 
This melancholy accident made the Romans sad for a while, 
hut still it made them more upon their guard for the future, 
and was of advantage to them against the delusions of the 
Jews, by which they were greatly damaged through their un- 
. acquaintedness with the places, and with the nature of the 
inhabitants. Now this cloister was burnt down as far as 
John's tower, which he built in the war he made.against Si^- 
mon, over the gates that led to the Xystus. The Jews also 
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cut off the rest of that cloister from the temple, after they had 
destroyed those that got up to it. But the next day the Ro- 
mans burnt down the northern cloister entirely, as far as the 
east cloister, whose common angle joined to the valley that 
was called Cedron, and was built over it ; on which account 
the depth was frightful. And this was the state of the temple 
at that time. 

3. Now, of those that perished by famine in the city, the 
number was prodigious, and the miseries they underwent were 
unspeakable ; for if so much as the shadow of any kind of 
food did anywhere appear, a war was commenced presently; 
and the dearest friends fell a-fighting one with another about 
it, snatching from each other the most miserable supports of 
life. Nor would men believe that those who were dying had 
no food ; for the robbers would search them when they were 
expiring, lest any one should have concealed food in their 
bosoms, and counterfeited dying : nay, these robbers gaped 
for want, and ran about stumbling and staggering along like 
mad dogs, and reeling against the doors of the houses like 
drunken men; they would also, in the great distress they 
were in, rush into the very same houses two or three times in 
one and the same day. Moreover, their hunger was so in- 
tolerable, that it obliged them to chew every thing, while they 
gathered such things as the most sordid animals would not 
touch, and endured to eat them ; nor did they at length ab- 
stain from girdles and shoes; and the very leather which be- 
longed to their shields they pulled off and gnawed : the very 
wisps of old hay became food to some ; and some gathered 
up fibres, and sold a very small weight of them for four Attic 
[drachmae]. But why do I describe the shameless impudence 
that the famine brought on men in their eating inanimate 
things, while I am going to relate a matter of fact, the like to 
which no history relates *, either among the Greeks or Bar- 

* What Josephus observes here, that no parallel examples had been recorded 
before his time of such sieges, wherein mothers were forced by extremity of fa- 
mine to eat their own children, as bad been threatened to the Jews in the law of 
Moses, upon obstinate disobedience, and more than once fulfilled (see my Boyle’* 
Lectures, p. 210 -214) is by Dr. Hudson supposed to have had two or three pa* 
railel examples in later ages. He might have bad more examples, I suppose, of 
persons on shipboard, or in a desert island, casting lots for each other’s bodies j but 

this was only in cases where they kuew of no possible way to avoid death them- 
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barians ! — it is horrible to speak of it, and incredible when 
heard ! I had indeed willingly omitted this calamity of ours, 
that I might not seem to deliver what is so portentous to pos- 
terity, but that I have innumerable witnesses to it in my own 
age; and besides, my country would have had little reason 
to thank me for suppressing the miseries that she underwent 
at this time. 

4. There was a certain woman that dwelt beyond Jordan, 
her name was Mary; her father was Eleazar, of the village 
Bethezob, which signifies the House of Hyssop. She was 
eminent for her family and her wealth, and had fled away to 
Jerusalem with the rest of the multitude, and was with them 
besieged therein at this time. The other effects of this wo- 
man had been already seized upon ; such I mean as she had 
brought with her out of Perea, and removed to the city. — 
What she had treasured up besides, as also what food she had 
contrived to save, had been also carried off by the rapacious 
guards, who came every day running into her house for that 
purpose. This put the poor woman into a very great passion, 
and by the frequent reproaches and imprecations she cast at 
these rapacious villains, she had provoked them to anger 
against her ; but none of them, either out of the indignation 
she had raised against herself, or out of commiseration of her 
case, would take away her life ; and if she found any food, 
she perceived her labours were for others, and not for her- 
self ; and it was now become impossible for her any way 
to find any more food, while the famine pierced through 
her very bowels and marrow, when also her passion was fired 
to a degree beyond the famine itself: nor did she consult 
with any thing but with her passion and the necessity she was 
in. She then attempted a most unnatural thing ; and, snatch- 
ing up her son, who was a child sucking at her breast, she said 
u O thou miserable infant ! for whom shall I preserve thee in 


selves, but by killing and eating others. Whether such examples come up to the 
present case, may be doubted. The Homans were not only willing, but very de- 
sirous to grant those Jews in Jerusalem both their lives and their liberties, and to 
save both their city and their temple. But the zealots, the robbers, and tire sedi- 
tious, would hearken to no terms of submission. They voluntarily chose to. reduce 
the citizens to thatsextreraity, as to force mothers to this unnatural barbarity, which, 
in all its circumatances has not, I will suppose, been liitherto paralleled among the 
rest of mankind. 
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“ this war, this famine, and this sedition ? As to the war with 
“ the Romans, if they preserve our lives, we must be slaves ! 
11 This famine also will destroy us, even before that slavery 
comes upon us ; — yet are these seditious rogues more 
“ terrible than both the other. Come on ; be thou my food, 
“ and be thou a fury to these seditious varlets and a by-word 
i€ to the world, which is all that is now wanting to complete 
** the calamities of us Jews.” As soon as she had said this 
she slew her son ; and then roasted him, and ate the one 
half of him, and kept the other half by her concealed. Upon 
this the seditious came in presently, and smelling the horrid 
scent of this food, they threatened her, that they would , cut 
her throat immediately if she did not show them what food 
.she had gotten ready. She replied That she had saved a very 
fine portion of it for them ; and withal uncovered what was 
left of her son. Hereupon they were seized with a horror 
and amazement of mind, and stood astonished at the sight; 
when she said to them, “ This is mine own son ; and what 
tc hath been done was mine own doing ! Come, eat of this 
u food ; for I have eaten of it myself ! Do not you pretend 
“ to be either more tender than a woman, or more compas- 
“ sionate than a mother ; but if you be so scrupulous, and do 
“ abominate this my sacrifice, as I have eaten the one-half, 
4 ‘ let the rest be preserved for me also.” After which, those 
men went out trembling, being never so much affrighted at 
any thing as they were at this, and with some difficulty they 
left the rest of that meat to the mother. Upon which the 
whole city was full of this horrid action immediately ; and 
while every body laid this miserable case before their own 
eyes, they trembled, as if this unfyeard-of action had been 
done by themselves. So those that were thus distressed by 
the famine were very desirous to die; and those already 
dead were esteemed happy, because they had not lived long 
enough either to hear or to see such miseries. 

5. This sad instance was quickly told to the Romans,* 
some of whom could not believe it; and others pitied the dis- 
tress which the Jews were under; but there were many of 
them who were hereby induced to a more bitter hatred than 1 
ordinary against our nation; — but for Caesar, he excused 
himself before God as to this matter, and said That he had 
proposed peace and liberty to the Jews, as well as an oblivion 
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of all their former insolent practices ; but that they, instead 
of concord, had chosen sedition ; instead of peace, war ; and 
before satiety and abundance, a famine. That they had 
begun with their own hands to burn down that temple, which 
we have preserved hitherto ; and that therefore they de- 
served to eat such food as this was. That, however, this 
horrid action of eating an own child, ought to be covered with 
the overthrow of their very country itself ; and men ought not 
to leave such a city upon the habitable earth to be seen by 
the sun, wherein mothers are thus fed, although such food 
be fitter for the fathers than for the mothers to eat of, since 
it is they that continue still in a state of war against us, after 
they have undergone such miseries as these 2 -3- and at the 
same time that he said this, he reflected on the desperate 
condition these men must be in ; nor could he expect that 
6uch men could be recovered to sobriety of mind, after they 
had endured those very sufferings, for the avoiding whereof 
it only was probable they might have repented, 


CHAPTER IV. 

When the Banks were completed and the Battering-Rams 
brought , and could do nothing, Titus gave Orders to set Fire to 
the Gates of the Temple ; in no long Time after which , the 
Holy House itself teas burnt down, even against his Consent . 

§ 1. Ani> now two of the legions had completed their banks 
on the eighth day of the month Lous [Ab]. Whereupon 
Titus gave orders that the battering-rams should be brought 
and set over-against the western edifice of the inner temple ; 
for before these were brought, the firmest of all the other en- 
gines had battered the wall for six days together without ceas- 
ing, without making any impression upon it ; but the vast 
largeness and strong connexion of the stones were superior 
to that engine* and to the other battering-rams also* Other 
Romans did indeed undermine the foundations of the north- 
ern gate, and, after a world of pains, removed the outermost 
stones, yet was the gate still upheld by the inner stones, and 
stood still unhurt; till the workmen, despairing of all such 
attempts by engines and crows, brought their ladders to the 
VOL. iv. R 
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plotters. Now the Jews did not interrupt them in so doing ; 
hut when they were gottenup, they tell upon them and fought 
With them;, some of them they thrust down, and threw them 
backwards headlong ; others of them they met and alow ; 
they also beat many of those that went down the laddet 
again, and slew them with their 'sWords before thUy could 
bring their shields to protect them ; nay, some of the ladders 
they threw down from above when ( they were fall of armed 
men ; a great slaughter was made of the Jews also at the 
Same time, while those that bare the ensigns fought hard for 
them, as deeming.it a terrible thing, and that would tend to 
their great shame, if they permitted them to be stolen away. 
Yet did the Jews, at length, get possession of these engtees, 
and destroyed those that had gone up the ladders, while the 
rest were so intimidated by what those suffered who were 
slain, that they retired ; akhough tfOUe of the ’Romans 'died 
without having done good service before his death. Of the 
seditious, those that had fought bravely in the farmer battle, 
did the like now ; as besides them did Eleazar, the brother's 
son of Simon the tyrant ; but when Titus perceived that his 
endeavours to spare a foreign temple turned to the damage 
of his soldiers and made them be killed* he gave ordfers to set 
the gates on fire, 

2. In the mean time there deserted to him Ananus, who 
came from Emmaus, the most bloody of all Simon's gpiands, 
and Archelaus, the son of Magadatus, they hoping to be still 
forgiven, because they left the Jews at a time when they were 
the conquerors. Titus objected this to these men, as a cun- 
ping trick of theirs; and Us he. had been informed of their 
other barbarities towards the Jews/ he was gping in all haste 
to have them both slain. He told them That they were only* 
driven to this desertion becausei Of the utmost distress they 
were in, and did not come away of their own good dispo- 
sition; and that those did not deserve to be preserved, by 
whom their own city was already set on fire, out of which fire 
they now hurried themselves away. However, the security 
fie had promised deserters overcame his resentments, and he 
dismissed them accordingly, though he did not give them the 
same privileges that he had afforded to others ; and now the 
soldiers had already put fire to the- gates, and the silver that 
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was over them quickly carried the flames to the wood that 
was within it, whence i$ spread itself alien the sudden, and 
caught hold of thetclpisters. Upon the Jews’ sefeing this fire 
all about them> their ; spirits sunk, together with thfcir bodies, 
find they werq upder suphastonishtaeut, that n otoheof them 
ipade any haste, either to defend himself or t© quench the 
#re, but they stpod ap mute spectators, of it ©toly. However, 
Ihey did not $p grieve at the loss of what was bow burning 
ps to grpw wiser thereby for the time to comer; butas though 
the ho}y hppso itself had been^on fire already, they whetted 
their .passions agdjnst’the Romans. 1 This fird prevailed dur- 
ing that dfry. and the next also ; for the soldiers were not able 
to burn all the cloisters that Were round about together at 
one tijnp, but Only by pieces, r . ; 

3. JBpt thep, on the next day, Titus commanded part of 
his arpay fo qUepch the fire, and to make a road for the iriore 
easy muarchibg up pf the legions, while he himself gathered 
the, commanders together. Of those there. were assembled 
the six principal persons ; — Tiberius Alexander, the com* 
mander funder the general] of >the whole army ( with Sextus 
Cerealis, the cprqmander pf the fifth legion ; f and Larcius 
Iepidus> the, commander of the tenth Idgion? j and Tittfs 
Frigius, lire epupnandej of, the fifteenth legion : there was 
also with them)Kternius, the leader Pf the two legions thdt 
pajQftCifrom jAlpxUndria ; and Marchs Antpntus Julianus, pro4 
curator of J udqa : after these came together- slab the rest of 
the procurators and tribunes. T\tus proposed to these That 
they should give him their advice what should be done about 
the holy house. Now, some of these thought It would be 
the best way to act according to the rules of war [and de- 
molish it] y because the Jews would never leave off rebelling 
while; that house was standing ; at which house it was that 
they used to get all together. Othdrs of them were of opi- 
nion, That in -case the Jews would leave it, and none of them 
would lay their arms up in it, he might save it; but that in 
Case they got ppon it, and fought any more, he might burn 
it; because it must then be looked upon hot as a holy house, 
hut as a citadel ; and that the impiety of burning it would 
then belong to those that forced this to be done, and not to 
then*. But Titus said That “ although the Jews should get 
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“ upon that holy hfcuse, and fight us thence, ye?t ought we 
u not to revenge ourselves on things that are inanimate, in- 
“ stead of the men themselves and that he was not m any 
case for burning down so vast a work as that was, because 
this would be a mischief to the Romans themselves, as it 
would be an ornament to their government while it con- 
tinued. — So Fronto, and Alexander, and Cerealis, grew 
bold upon that declaration, and agreed to the opinion of 
Titus. Then was this assembly dissolved, when Titus had 
given orders to the commanders that the rest of their forces 
should lie still; but that they should make use of such as 
were most courageous in this attack. So he commanded that 
the chosen men that were taken out of the cohorts should 
make their way through the ruins, and quench the fire. 

4. Now it is true, that on this day the Jews were so weary 
-and under siich consternation, that they refrained from any 
attacks; but on the next day they gathered their whole 
force together, and ran upon those that guarded the outward 
court of the temple, very boldly, through the east gate, and 
this about the second hour of the day. These guards re- 
ceived that their attack with great bravery, atid by covering 
themselves with their shields before, as if it were with a wall, 
they drew their squadron close together ; yet was it evident 
that they could not abide there very long, but would be over- 
borne by the multitude of those that sallied out upon them, 
and by the hdat of their passion. However, Caesar seeing, 
from the tower of Antonia, that this squadron was likely to 
give way, he sent some chosen horsemen to support them. 
Hereupon thd Jews found themselves not able to sustain their 
onset, and upon the slaughter of those in the fore-front, many 
of the rest were put to flight ; but as the Romans were going 
off, the Jews turned back upon them, and fought them ; and 
as those Romans came back upon them, they retreated again, 
until about the fifth hour of the day they were overborne, and 
shut themselves up in the inner [court of the] temple. 

5. So Titus retired into the tower of Antonia, and resolved 
to storm the temple the next day, early in the morning? 
with his whole army, and to encamp round about the holy 
house ; but, as for that house, God had, for certain, long ago 
doomed It to the fire y and now that fatal day was come, ac- 
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cording to theirevolutionofages : it was tte tenth day of 
the month Lous [Ab], upon which it was formerly burnt by 
the king of Babylon ; although these flames took their rise 
from the Jews themselves, and were occasioned by them ; for 
uppn Titus’s retiring, the seditious lay still for a little while, 
and then attacked the Romans again, when those that guarded 
the holy house fought with those that quenched the fire that 
Was burning the inner [court of the] temple ; but these Ro- 
mans put the Jews to flight, and proceeded as far as the 
holy house itself. At which time one of the soldiers, with- 
out staying for any orders, and without any concern or dread 
upon him at so great an undertaking, and being hurried only 
by a certain divine fury, snatched somewhat out of the ma- 
terials that were on fire, and being lifted up by another sol- 
dier, he set fire to a golden, window, through which there 
was a passage to the rooms that were round about the holy 
house, on the north side of it. As the flames went upward 
the Jews made a great clamour, such as so mighty an afflic- 
tion required, and ran together to prevent it ; and now they 
spared not their lives any longer, nor suffered any thing to 
restrain their force, since that holy house was perishing, for 
whose sake it, was that they kept sjich a guard about it. 

6. And now a certain person came running to Titus, and 
told him of this fire, as he was. resting himself in his tent after 
the last battle ; whereupon he rose up in great haste, and, as 
he was, ran to the holy house, in order to have a stop put to 
the fire ; after him followed all his commanders, and after 
them followed the several legions, in great astonishment ; so 
there was a great clamour and tumult raised, as was natural 
upon the disorderly motion of so great an army. Then did 
Caesar, both by calling to the soldiers that were fighting, 
with a loud voice, and by giving a signal to them with his 
right hand, order them to quench the fire ; but they did not 
hear what he said, though he spake so loud, having their ears 
already dinned by a greater noise another way; nor did they 
attend to the signal he made with his hand neither, as still 
some of them were distracted with fighting, and others with 
passion; but as for the legions that came running thither, 
neither any persuasions nor any threatenings could restrain 
their violence, but each one’s own passion was his com- 
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tnander fct thi i- time ; and asthey were brUwdifcg Into the 
temple together* many of them Were trampled oil by one 
Another, while a great number fell among the ruins of thfe 
%lorsters> which were still hoi and smoking, and were de- 
stroyed in the same miserable way with those Whom they had 
conquered : attd when they were come near the holy house, 
they made as if they did not so much as hear Oaesar^s orders 
to the contrary 5 but they encouraged those that were before 
them to set it on fire. As for the seditious, they were in too 
-great distress already to afford their assistance [towards 
quenching the fire] 5 they were everywhere slain, and every- 
where beaten; and as for a great part of the people, they 
Were weak and without Arms, and had their throats cut 
wherever they were caught. Now, round about the altar lay 
dead bodies heaped one upon another; as at the steps* 
going up to it ran a great quantity of their blood, whither 
also the dead bodies that were slain above [on the altar] felt 
down# x 

7 . And now* since Caesar was no way able to restrain thfe 
enthusiastic fury of the soldiers, and the fire proceeded ofc 
more and more, he went hi to the holy place of the temple, 
With his commanders* and saw it, with What Was in it, which 
he found to be far superior to what the relations of foreigners 
contained, and not inferior to what we ourselves* boasted (X 
tad believed about it ; but as the flame had not as yet reached 
to its ip Ward parts* but was still consulting the rooms that 
were about the holy house* and Titiis supposing what the 
fact was, that the house itself might yet be saved, he came in 
haste and endeavoured to persuade the soldiers to quench 
the fire, and gave order to Libefralius the centurion, and one 
of those spearmen that were about him, to beat the soldiers 
that were refractory with their staves, and to restrain them ; 
yet were their passions too hard for the regards they had for 
Caesar, and the dread they had of him Who forbade them, as 
was their hatred of the Jews, and a certain vehement incli- 

* These steps to the altar of burnt-offering seem here either an improper and 
inaccurate expression of Josephus, since it was unlawful to make ladder-steps (see 
Description of the Temple, chap. xiii. and note on Antiq. b. iv. chap. viii. sect. 5, 
vol. 1«) r or ©k® those steps or stairs we now use were invented before the days of 
Herod the Great, and had1>een here built by. him $ though the later Jews always 
deny it, and say that even Herod’s altar was ascended to by au acclivity only. 
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nation to fight them, too hard for them also* Moreover, the 
hope of plunder induced many to ^o on, as having this 
opinion, that all the places within were full of money, and as 
seeing that all roufad ab9ut.it was made of gold ; and besides^ 
one of those that wentifcto the place prevented Caesar, when 
he ran so hastily out to restrain the soldiers, and threw the 
fire upon the hinges of the gate, in the dark ; whereby the 
fiamd burst out from within, the holy house itself immediately; 
T-rwhen the commanders retired, and Caesar with them, and 
wh$n nobody any longer forbade those that were without to 
set fire to it; add thus, was the holy house burnt doWn, with* 

out Caesar’s approbation. \ 

' 8* Now, although anyonewould justly lament the destruc- 
tion of suph a work at this Wis,’ since it was the most admir-* 
able of all the works that we have seen or heard of, both for 
its curious structure and its magnitude, and also for the vast 
wealth bestowed upon it, as well as for the glorious reputa-4 
tion it had for its holiness, — y&t might such- a one comfort 
himself with this thought. That it was fate that decreed it scr 
to be; which is inevitable, both as to living creatures, and as 
to works and places also* However, one cannot but wonder 
at the { accuracy of this period thereto relating ; for the same 
month and day were now observed, as I said before, wherein 
the holy house was burnt formerly by the Babylonians. Now 
the number of years that passed from its first foundation; 
which was laid by king Solbmon, till this its destruction, 
which happened in the second year of the reign of Vespa« 
sian, are collected to be one thousand one hundred and 
thirty, besides seven months and fifteen days ; and from the 
second building of it, which was doiie by Haggai, in the 
iecond year of Cyrus the king, till its destruction under Ves- 
pasian, there were six hundred and thirty-nine years end 
forty-five days. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The great Distress the Jem were in upon the Conflagration of 
the Holy House . Concerning a false Prophet , and the Signs 
that preceded this Destruction . 

§ 1. While the house was on fire,every thing was plundered 
that came to hand, and ten thousand of those that were caught 
were slain ; nor was there a commiseration of any age, or 
any reverence of gravity; but children, and old men, and pro-* 
fane persons, and priests, were all slain in the same manner; 
so that this war went round all sorts of men> and brought 
them to destruction, and as well those that made supplication 
for their lives, as those that defended themselves by fighting. 
The flame was also carried a long way, and made an echo, 
together with the groans of those that were slain ; and be- 
cause this hill was high, and the works at the temple were 
very great, one would have thought the whole city had been 
on fire. Nor can one imagine any thing either greater or 
more terrible than this noise ; for there was at once a shout 
of the Roman legions, who were marching all together, and a 
sad clamour of the seditious, who were now surrounded with 
fire and sword. The people also that were left above were 
beaten back upon the enemy, and under a great consternation, 
and made sad moans at the calamity they were under ; the 
multitude also that was in the city joined in this outcry 
with those that were upon the hill ; and besides, many of 
those that were worn away by the famine, and their months 
almost closed, when they saw the fire of the holy house, they 
exerted their utmost strength, and brake out into groans and 
outcries again : Perea * did also return the echo, as well as 
the mountains round about [the city], and augmented the force 
of the entire noise. Yet was the misery itself the more terrible 

* This Perea, if the word be not mistaken in the copies, cannot well be that Perea 
which was beyond Jordan, whose mountains were at a considerable distance from 
Jordan, and much too remote from Jerusalem to join in this echo at the conflagra - 
tion of the temple ; but Perea must be rather some mountain beyond the brook 
Cedrou, or was the mount of Olives, or some others about such a distance from 
Jerusalem ; which observation is so obvious, that it is a wonder our commentators 
here take no notice of it. 
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than this disorder ; for one would have thought that the hill 
itself, on which the temple stood, was seething-hot, as full of 
fire on every part of it, that the blood was larger in quantity 
than the fire, and those that were slain more in number than 
those that slew them ; for the ground did nowhere appear 
visible, for the dead bodies that lay on it, but the soldiers 
went over heaps of those bodies, as they ran upon such as fled 
from them. And now it was that the multitude of the robbers 
were thrust out [of the inner court of the temple] by the Ro- 
mans, and had much ado to get into the outward court, and 
from thence into the city, while the remainder of the popu- 
lace fled into the cloister of that outer court. As for the 
priests, some of them plucked up from the holy house the 
spikes * that were upon it, with their bases, which were made 
of lead, and shot them at the Romans instead of darts. But 
then, as they gained nothing'by so doing, and as the fire burst 
out upon them, they retired to the wall, that was eight cubits 
broad, and there they tarried ; yet did two of these of emi- 
nence among them, who might have saved themselves by 
going over to the Romans, or have borne up with courage, 
and taken their fortune with the others, throw themselves 
into the fire, and were burnt together with the holy house ; 
their names were Meirus the son of Belgas, and Joseph the 
son of Daleus. 

2. And now the Romans, judging that it was in vain to 
spare what was round about the holy house, burnt all those 
places, as also the remains of the cloisters and the gates, two 
excepted ; the one on the east side, and the other on the 
south; both which, however, they burnt afterward. They 
also burnt down the treasury-chambers, in which was an im- 
mense quantity ofmpney, and an immense number of gar- 
ments, and other precious goods there reposited ; and, to 
speak all in a few words, there, it was that the entire riches of 
the Jews were heaped up together, while the rich people had 
there built themselves chambers [to contain such furniture]. 
The soldiers also came to the rest of the cloisters that were in 

* Reland, I think, here judges well, when he interprets these spikes (of those that 
•tfod on the top of the holy house) with sharp points ; they were fitted into lead, to 
prevent the birds from sitting there, and defiling the holy house ; for such spikes 
there were now upon it, as Josephus himself hath already assured us, b. v. ch. v. 
$ 6. rol. iy. ■ 
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the outer [court of the] temple, whither the women and chfc 
dren, and & great mixed multitude of the people fled, in num* 
her about six thousand. But before ( Caesarhad determined 
any thing about these people, or given the commanders any 
orders relating to them, the soldiers were id such a rage, that 
they set that cloister on fire ; by which means it came td past 
that some of these were destroyed by throwing themselves 
down headlong, and some Wefe burnt in the cloisterstthem* 
selves. Nor did any one of them escape with his life. A 
false prophet * was the occasion of these people’s destruction, 
who had made a public proclamation in the city that very day, 
that God commanded them to get up upon the temple, and 
that there they should receive.miraculous signs of their deli- 
verance. Now, there was then a great number of false pro- 
phets suborned by the tyrants to impose upon the people, 
who denounced this to them, that they should wait for deli* 
Werance from God ; and this was in order to keep them from 
deserting, and that they might be buoyed up above fe^ur and 
care by such hopes. Now, a man that is in adversity does 
easily comply with such promises ; for, when suph a seducer 
makes him believe that he shall be delivered from those mir 
series which oppress him, then it is that the patient is full of 
hopes of such his deliverance. 

3. Thus were the miserable people persuaded by these de- 
ceivers, and such as belied God himself ; while they did not 
attend, nor give credit, to the signs that were so evident, and 
did so plainly foretell their future desolation ; but, like mOn 
infatuated, without either eyes to see, or minds to consider, 
did pot .regard the denunciations that God made to them. 
Thus there was a star resembling a sword, which stood ovfer 
the city, and a comet, that continued a whole year.f. Thus 
also before the Jews* rebellion, and before those commotion* 
which preceded the war, when the people were come in great 
crowds to the feast of unleavened bread, on the eighth day of 
the month Xanthicus $ [Nisan], and at the ninth hour of the 

* Reland here justly takes notice that these Jews who had despised the tree 
Prophet, were deservedly abused and deluded by these false ones. 

+ Whether Josephus means that this star was different from the comet which 
lasted a whole year, I cannot certainly determine. His words most favour their 
being different one from another. 

$ Since Josephus still uses the Syro-Macedohian month Xanthicus for the Jewish 
ftcnlh Nisan, this eighth, or, as Nicephoros read it, this ninth of Xanthicus, or 
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night, 60 p&t ri tight shone round the altar and "the holy 
horise, that it appeared to be bright day-time ; which light 
lasted for half an hour. This light seemed to be a good sign 
to the unskilful, but was so interpreted by the sacred scribes, 
as to portend those events that followed immediately upon it. 
At the same festival also, an heifer, as she was led by the 
high priest to be sacrificed, brought forth a lamb in the midst 
of the temple. Moreover, the eastern gate of the inner 
Ecourt of the] temple, which was of brass, and Vastly heavy, 
arid had been with difficulty shut by twenty men, and rested 
uffon a basis armed with iron, and had bolts fastened very 
defcp into the firm floor, which was there made, of one entire 
stone, was seen to be opened of its own accord about the 
sixth hour of the night. Wow, those that kept watch in the 
temple came hereupon running to the captain of the temple, 
and told him of it ; who then came up thither, and, not with- 
out great difficulty, was able to shut the gate again. This 
also appeared to the vulgar to be a very happy prodigy, as if 
God did thereby open them the gate of happiness* But the 
tnen of learning understood it, that the security of their holy 
house was dissolved of its own accord, and that the gate was 
opened for the advantage of their enemies. So these pub- 
licly declared, that the signal foreshowed the desolation that 
was coining upon them. Besides these, a few days after 
that feast, on the one-and-twentieth day of the month Arte- 
misius [Jyar], a certain prodigious and incredible phenome- 
non appeared ; I suppose the account of it would seem to be 
a fable, were it not related by those that saw it, and were 
not the events that followed it of so considerable a nature as 
to deserve such signals ; for, before sun-setting, chariots and 
troops of soldiers in tlieir armour were seen ruhning about 
among the clouds, and surrounding of cities. Moreover, at 
that feast which we call Pentecost, as the priests were going 
by night into the inner # [court of the] temple, as their cus- 
tom was, to perform their sacred ministrations, they said 


Nison, was almost a week before the Passover, on the fourteenth : about which time 
we learn from St. John that many used to go “ out of the country to Jerusalem, to 
° purify themselves,” John xi. 55, with xii. 1 ; in agreement with Josephus also, 
hook v. ck iii. $ !. vol zv. And it might well be, that in the sight of these this 
Extraordinary light might appear. 

* This here seems to be the court of the priests. 
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that, m the first place, they felt a quaking, and heard a noise, 
end after that they -heard a sound as of a great multitude, say- 
ing “ Let us remove hence.” But, what is still more terrible, 
there was one Jesus, the son of a plebeian and a , husbandman, 
who, four years before the war began, and at a time when 
the city was in very great peace and prosperity, came to that 
feast, whereon it is our custom for every one to make taber- 
nacles to God in the temple *, began to cry aloud, “ A voice 
“ from the east, a voice from the west, a voice from the four 
“ winds, a voice against Jerusalem and the holy house, a voice 
“ against the bridegrooms and the bridjes, and a voice against 
“ this whole people !” This was his cry, as he went about 
by day and by night, in all the lanes of the city. However, 
certain of the most eminent among^ the populace had great in- 
dignation at this dire cry of his, and took up the man, and 
gave him a great number of severe stripes ; yet did not he 
either say any thing for himself, or any thing peculiar to those 
that chastised him, but still he went on with the same words 
which he cried before. Hereupon our rulers, supposing, as 
the case proved to be, that this was a sort of divine fury in 
the man, brought him to the Roman procurator ; where he 
was whipped till his bones were laid bare ; yet he did not 
make any supplication for himself, nor shed any tears, but 
turning his voice to the most lamentable tone possible, at 
every stroke of the whip his answer was, “ Wo, wo to Jeru- 
4t salem !” And when Albinus (for he was then our procu- 
rator) asked him Who he was ? and whence he came ? and 
why he uttered such words ? — he made no manner of reply to 
what he said, but still did not leave off his melancholy ditty, 
till Albinus took him to be a madman, and dismissed him. 
Now, during all the time that passed before the war began, 
this man did not go near any of the citizens, nor was seen by 
them while he said so ; but he every day uttered these lament- 

* Both Reland and Havercarap in this place alter the natural punctuation and 
sense of Josephus, and this contrary to the opinion of Valesius and Dr. Hudson, 
lest Josephus should say that the Jews built booths or tents within the temple at the 
feast of tabernacles : which the latter rabbins will not allow to have been the an- 
cient practice : but then, since it is expressly told us in Nehemiah, ch. vlii. 16, 
that in still elder times “ the Jews made booths in the courts of the house of God” 
at that festival, Josephus may well be permitted to say the same. And indeed, the 
modem rabbins are of iftry small authority in all such matters of remote antiquity. 
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able words, as if it were his premeditated vow, — 44 Wo, wo 
44 to Jerusalem !” Nor did he give ill words to any of those 
that beat him every day, nor t good words to those that gave 
him food ; but this was his reply to all men, and indeed no 
other than a melancholy presage of what was to come. This 
cry of his was the loudest at the festivals ; and he continued 
this ditty for seven years and five months, without growing 
hoarse, or being tired therewith, until the very time that he 
sawr his presage in earnest fulfilled in our siege, when it 
ceased ; for, as he was going round upon the wall, he cried 
out with his utmost force,— 41 Wo, wo to the city again, and 
44 to the people, and to the holy house !” And just as he 
added at the last, — 44 Wo, wo to myself also !” there came a 
stone out of one of the engines, and smote him, and killed 
him immediately; and as he was uttering the very same 
presages, he gave up the ghost. 

4. Now, if any one consider these things, he will find that 
God takes care of mankind, and by all ways possible fore- 
shows to our race what is for their preservation \ but that men 
perish by those miseries which they madly and voluntarily 
bring upon themselves; for the Jews, by demolishing the 
tower of Antonia, had made their temple four-square, while 
at the same time they had it written in their sacred oracles, 
— 44 That then should their city be taken, as well as their holy 
44 house, when once their temple should become four-square ” 
But now, what did most elevate them in undertaking this 
war, was an ambiguous oracle that was also found in their 
sacred writings, how 44 about that time one from their coun- 
44 try should become governor of the habitable earth.” The 
Jews took this prediction to belong to themselves in parti- 
cular; and many of the wise men were thereby deceived in 
their determination. Now, this oracle certainly denoted the 
government of Vespasian, who was appointed emperor in 
Judea. However, it is not possible for men to avoid fate, al- 
though they see it beforehand. But these men interpreted 
some of these signals according to their own pleasure ; and 
some of them they utterly despised, until their madness was- 
demonstrated, both by the taking of their city and their own 
destruction. 
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How the Romans carried their Ensigns to the Temple? and ntfide 
joyful Acclamations to Titus » The Speech that Titus made fo 
the Jews zchen they made Application for Mercy . What Reply 
they made thereto ; and hozp that Reply moved fituss Indig- 
nation against them. 

§ 1. And now the Romans, upon the flight of the seditions 
into the city, and upon the burning of the holy house itself, 
and of all the buildings round about it, brought their ensigns 
to the temple *, and set them over-against its eastern gate ; 
and there did they offer sacrifices to f;hem, and there did they 
make Titus imperator+, with the greatest acclamations of 
joy. And now all the soldiers had such vast quantities of the 
spoils which they had gotten by plunder, that in Syria a 
pound weight of gold was sold for half its former value. But 
as for those priests . that kept themselves still upon the wall 
of the holy house J, there w r as a boy that, out of the thirst he 
was in, desired some of the Roman guards to give him their 
right hands as a security for his life, and confessed he was 
very thirsty. These guards commiserated his age, and the 
distress he was in, and gave him their right hands accord- 
ingly. So he came down himself, and drank somp water, and 
filled the vessel he had w 7 ith him when he came to them with 
water, and then went off, and fled away to his own friends; 
nor could any of those guards overtake him ; but still they 
reproached him for his perfidiousness. Tq which he made 
this answer : — “ I have not broken the agreement ; for the 

* Take Havercamp’s note here. “ This (says he) is a remarkable place ; w and 
TertulJian truly says in his Apologetic, ch. ivk p. 162 , That “the entire religion of 
“ the Roman camp almost consisted in worshipping the ensigns, in swearing by the 
“ ensigns, and in preferring the ensigns before all the [other] gods.” See what 
Havercamp says upon that place of TertuIIian. 

+ This declaring Titus imperator by the soldiers, upon such signal success, and 
the slaughter of such a vast number of enemies, was according to the usual prac- 
tice of the Romans in like cases, as Reland assures us on this plaice. , 

t The Jews of later times agree with Josephus, that there were hiding-placea or 
secret chambers about the holy house, as Reiand here informs us, where he thinks 
he has found these very walls described by them. 
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* security I had given me was not ini order to my staying 
u with you, but only in order to my coming down safely, and 
** taking up some water; both which things I have per- 
u formed, and thereupon think myself to have been faithful 
“ to my engagement.” Hereupon those whom the child hhd 
imposed upon admired at his cunning, and that on account 
of his age. On the fifth day afterward, the priests that were 
pined with the famine came down, and when they were 
brought to Titus by the guards, they begged for their lives i 
but he replied, — That the time of pardon was over as to them ; 
and that this very holy house, on whdse account only they 
could justly hope to be preserved, was destroyed ; and that it 
was agreeable to their office that priests should perish with 
the house itself to which they belonged. So he ordered then! 
to be put to death. 

2. But as for the tyrants themselves, and those that were 
with them, when they found that they were encompassed on 
every side, and, as it were, walled round, withoutany method 
of escaping, they desired to treat With Titus by word of 
mouth. Accordingly, such was the kindness of his nature, 
and his desire of preserving the city from destruction* joined 
to the advice of his friends, who now thought the robbers 
Were come to a temper, that he placed himself 6n the western 
side of the outer [court of the] temple ; for there were gates 
on that side above the Xystus, and a bridge that connected 
the upper city to the temple. This bridge it was that lay 
between the tyrants and Caesar, and parted them 1 ; while the 
multitude stood on each side; those of the Jewish nation 
about Simon and John, with great hope of pardon ; and the 
Romans abdut Caesar, in great expectation how Titus would 
receive their supplication. So Titus charged his soldiers 
to restrain their rage, and to let their darts alone, and ap- 
pointed an interpreter between them, which was a sign that 
he was the conqueror, and first began the discourse, and 
said, “ I hope you, sirs, are now satiated with the miseries 

of your country, who have not had any just notions, either 
“ of our great power, or of your own great weakness; but 
“ have, like madmen, after a violent and inconsiderate man- 
“ ner, made such attempts, as have brought your people, 
“ your city, and your holy house, to destruction. You have. 
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u been the men that have never left off rebelling since Pom- 
“ pey first conquered you ; and have, since that time, made 
“ open war with the Romans. Have you depended on your 
44 multitude, while a very small part of the Roman soldiery 
44 have been strong enough for you ? Have you relied on the 
“ fidelity of your confederates? — and what nations are there, 
44 out of the limits of our dominion, that Would choose to 
44 assist the Jews before the Romans? Are your bodies 
il stronger than ours ? nay, you know that the [strong] Ger- 
44 mans themselves are pur servants. Have you stronger 
4t walls than we have ? Pray, what greater obstacle is there 
44 than the wall of the ocean, with which the Britons are en- 
44 compassed, and yet do adore the arms of the Romans % Do 
44 you exceed us in courage of soul, and in the sagacity of 
44 your commanders? Nay, indeed, you cannot but know that 
44 the very Carthaginians have been conquered by us. It can 
44 therefore be nothing certainly but the kindness of us Romans 
44 which hath excited you against us. Who, in the first place, 
44 have given you this land to possess ; and, in the next place, 
44 have set over you kings of your own nation ; and, in the third 
44 place, have preserved the laws of your forefathers to you, 
44 and have withal permitted you to live, either by yourselves 
44 or among others, as it should please you ? and, what is our 
44 chief favour of all, we have given you leave to gather up 
44 that tribute which is paid tp God*, with such other gifts 
44 that are dedicated to him ; nor have we called those that 
carried these donations to account, nor prohibited them ; 
44 till at length you became richer than we ourselves, even 
44 when you were our enemies; and you made preparations 
44 for war against us with our own money : nay, after all, when 
44 you were in the enjoyment of all these advantages, you 
44 turned your too great plenty against those that gave it you, 
44 and, like merciless serpents, have thrown out your poison 
“ against those that treated you kindly. I suppose, there- 
fore, that you might despise the slothfulness of Nero, and, 
M like limbs of the body that are broken or dislocated, you 
“ did then lie quiet, waiting for some other time, though still 
“ with a malicious intention, and have now shown your dis- 

* Spanheim notes here, that the Homans used to permit the Jews to coUect 
their sacred tribute, and send it to Jerusalem ; of winch we hare had abundant 
evidence in Josephus already on other occasions. 
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u temper to be greater than ever, and have extended youf 
“ desires as far as your impudent and immense hopes would 
tU enable you to dolt* At this time my father came into this 
“ country, not with a design to punish yoti for what you had 
“ done under Cestius, but to admonish you ; for, had he come 
“ to overthrow your nation, he had run directly to your foua- 
“ tain-head, arid had immediately laid this city waste ; 
u whereas he went and burnt (jralilee and the neighbouring 
u parts, and thereby gave you time for repentance \ which 
“ instance of humanity you took for an argument of his 
u weakness, and nourished up yotir impudence by our mild- 
“ ness* When Nero was gone out of the world, you did as 
11 the wickedest wretches Would have done, and encouraged 
u yourselves to act against us by our civil dissensions, and 
u abused that time, when both I and my father were gone 
“ away to Egypt, to make preparations for this war. Nor 
“ were you ashamed to raise disturbances against us when we 
“ were made emperors, and this while you had experienced 
“ how mild we had been, when we were no more than gene- 
“ rals of the army ; but when the government was devolved 
“ upon us, and all other people did thereupon lie quiet, and 
u even foreign nations sent embassies, and congratulated our 
“ access to the government, then did you Jews show your- 
“ selves to be our enemies* You sent embassies to those of 
u your nation that are beyond Euphrates, to assist you in 
u your raising disturbances ; new walls were built by you 
" round your city, sedition arose, and one tyrant contended 
“ against another, and a civil war broke out among you $ 
(t such, indeed, as became none but so wicked a people as 
“ you are. I then came to this city, as unwillingly sent by 
u my father, and receivedi melancholy injunctions from him. 
u When I heard that the people were disposed to peace, I re- 
u joic^d at it : I exhorted you to leave off these proceedings 
“ before I began this war ; I spared you even when you had 
“ fought against me a great while ; I gave my right hand as 
u security to the deserters ; I observed what I had promised 
u faithfully. When they fled to me, I had compassion on 
u many of those that I had taken captive; I tortured those 
“ that wer^ eager for war, in order to restrain them. It was 
11 unwillingly that I brought my engines of war against your 
VOL# IV# 8 
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walis ; t dWa ji ptohiblted toy soldiers, when they were set 

* fcpbn yoUt slaughter, from their severity against you. After 
« every victofy I persuaded you to peace, as though I had 
k< been myself conquered. When I came near your temple 
u t again departed from the laws of war, and exhorted you to 
w spare your own sanctuary, and to preserve your holy house 
" to your&elvds. I allowed you a quiet exit out of it, and Se- 
tt curity for your preservation : nay, if you had a mind, I gave 
u Jrou leave to fight in another place* Yet have you still de- 
<< jjpised every one 6f my proposals, and have set fire to your 

holy house with your own hands. And now, vile wretches, 
« do you desire to treat with md by word of mouth ? To what 
h purpose is it that you would save such a holy house as this 
w Was, which is how destroyed ? What preservation can you 

now desire after the destruction of your temple ? Yet do 
“ you stand still at this very time in your armour; nor can you 
*< bring yourselves so touch as to pretend to be supplicants 
" even in this your utmost extremity! O miserable creatures! 
« what is it you depend on ? Are not your people dead? is 
** not your holy house gone? is not your city in my power? 

* and are not your own very lives in my hands ? And do you 
kl still deem it a part of valour to die ? H owever, 1 will hot imi- 

* tate your madness. If you will throw down you* arms, and 

deliver up your bodies to me, I grant you your lives ; and 

“ I will act like a mild master of a family; what cannot be 

* healed shall be punished, and the rest I will preserve for 
u my own use.** 

3. To that offer of Titus they toade this reply, — That they 
Could not accept of it, because they had sworn never to do 
so ; but they desired they might have leave to go through the 
Wall that had been made about them, with their wives and 
children ; for that they would go into the desert, and leave 
the city to him. At this Titus had great indignation; that, 
when they were in the case of men already taken captives, 
they should pretend to make their own terms with him, as it 
they had been conquerors ! So he ordered this proclamation 
to be made to them, That they should no more cotoe out to 
him as deserters, nor hope for any farther security ; fof tliat 
he would henceforth spare nobody, but fight them with his 
whole army ; and that they mast save themselves as weH as 
they could ; for that he would from henceforth treat them ac- 
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cording* to the laws of war. So he gave orders to the soldiet* 
both to hum and to plunder the city ; who did nothing indeed 
that day ; but on the next day they set fire to the repositoty 
of the archives, toAcrS,to the council-house, and to* the 
. place called Ophlas $ at which time the fire proceeded as far 
as the palace of queen Helena, which was in the middle of 
Acra: the lanes also were burnt down, as were also those 
houses that were full of the dead bodies of such as were de- 
stroyed by famine. 

4., On the same day it was that the sons and brethren of 
Izates the king, together with many others of the eminent 
men of the populace, got together there, and besought Csesar 
to give them his right hand for their security. Upon which, 
though he was very angry at all that were notv Remaining/ yet 
did he not lay aside his old moderation, but deceived these 
men. At that time, indeed, he kept them all in custody, but 
still bound the king's sons and kinsmen, and led them with 
him to Rome, in order to make them hostages for their coun- 
try's fidelity to the Romans. 

CHAPTER VII. 

What afterward btfell the Seditious, when they had done a great 
deal of Mischief and suffered many Misf ortunes ; as also how 
Casar became Master of the Upper City . 

hh And now the seditious rushed into the royal palace, 
mto which many had put their effects, because it was so 
strong, and drove the Romans away from it. They also slew 
all the people that had crowded into it, who were in number 
about eight thousand four hundred, and plundered them of 
^hatthey had. They also took two of the Romans alive; 
the one was a horseman, and the other a foot-man. They 
then cut the throat of the foot-man, and immediately had 
him drawn through the whole city, as revenging themselves 
upon the whole body of ;the Romans by this one instance. 
®ut the horseman said he had somewhat to suggest to them, 
m Wler to their preservation ; whereupon he was brought 
before Simon ; but he having nothing to say when he was 
there, he was delivered to Ardakts, one of his commanders, 
t0 he punished, who bound bis hands behind him>and piit a 
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riband over his eyes, and then brought him out over^gainst 
the Romans, as intending to cut off his headi But the man 
prevented that execution, and ran away to the Romans, 
and this while the Jewish executioner was drawing out his 
sword. Now when he was gotten away from the enemy, 
Titus could not think of putting him to death ; but because, 
he deemed him unworthy of being a Roman soldier any 
longer, on acbotint that he had been taken alive by the 
enemy, he took away his arms, and ejected him out of the 
legion whereto he belonged { which, to one that had a sense 
of shame, was a penalty severer than death itself. 

2. On the next day the Romans drove the robbers out of 
the lower city, and set all on fire as far as Siloam. These 
soldiers were indeed glad to see the city destroyed. But they 
missed the plunder, because the seditious had carried off all 
their effects, and were retired into the upper city ; for they 
did not yet at all repent of the mischiefs they had done; but 
were insolent, as if they had done well ; for, as they saw the 
city on fire, they appeared cheerful, and put on joyful counte- 
nances, in expectation, as they said, of death to end their 
miseries. Accordingly, as the people were now slain, the 
holy house was burnt down, and the City was on fire, there 
Was nothing farther left for the enemy to doj Yet did not 
Josephus grow weary, even in this utmost extremity, to beg 
of them to spare what was left of the. city ; he spake largely 
to them about their barbarity and impiety, and gave them his 
advice, in order to their escape 5 though he gained nothing 
thereby more than to be laughed at by them ; and as they 
could not think of surrendering themselves up, because of 
the oath they had taken, nor were strong enough to fight 
with the Romans any longer upon the square, As being sur- 
rounded on all sides^ and a kind of prisoners already, yet 
wete they so accustomed to kill people^ that they could not 
restrain their right hands from acting accordingly. So they 
dispersed themselves before the city, and laid themselves in 
ambush among its ruins, to catch those that attempted to 
desert to the Romafis ; accordingly many such deserters were 
caught by them, and were all slain; for these were too weak, 
by reason of their want of food, to fly away from themi so 
their dead bodies were thrown to the dogs. Now every other 
sort of death was thought more tolerable than famine, inso- 
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much that, though the Je\vs N despaired of mercy, yet would 
they fly to the Romans, and would themselves, even of their 
own accord, fall amongthe murderous rebels also. Nor was 
there any place in the city that had no dead bodies in it, but 
what was entirely covered with those that were killed either 
by the" famine or the rebellion; and all was full of the dead 
bodies of such as had perished, either by that sedition or by 
that famine, 

3. So now the last hope which supported the tyrants and 
that crew of robbers who were with them, was in the caves 
and caverns under groutid ; whither, if they would once fly, 
they did not expect to be searched out ; but endeavoured, 
that after the whole city should be destroyed, and the Ro- 
mans gone away, they might come out again, and escape from 
them. This was no better than a dream of theirs; for they 
were not able to lie hid either from God or from the Ro- 
mans. However, they depended on these under-ground sub- 
terfuges, and set more places on fire than the Romans did 
themselves ; and those that fled out of their houses thus set 
on fire, into the ditches, they killed without mercy, and pil- 
laged them also ; and if they discovered food belonging to • 
any one, they seized iipon it and swallowed it down, together 
with their blood also ; nay, they were now come to fight 
one with another about their plunder; and I cannot but 
think that, had not their destruction prevented it, their bar- 
barity would have made them taste even of the dead bodies 
themselves. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

How Casar raised Bank round about the Upper City *, and * 
when they were completed , gave Orders for the Machines to be 
brought. He then possessed himself of the whole City . 

§ 1. Now, when Caesar perceived that tho upper city was so 
steep, that it could not possibly be taken without raising 
banks against it, he distributed th§ several parts of that 
work among his army, and this on the twentieth day of the 
month Lous [Ab]. Now, the carriage of the materials was a 
difficult task, since all the trees, as I have already told you, 
that were about the pity, within the distance of a hundred 
furlongs, had their ^ranches cut off already, in order to make 

* t. e. Mouut Sion. 
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tHe former banks. The works that belonged to the four le- 
gioris were erected on the west side of the city, over-against 
the royal palace; but the whole body of the auxiliary troops, 
With, the rest of the multitude that were with them, [erected 
their banks] at the Xystus, Whence they reached to the bridge, 
&nd that tower of Simon which he had built as a citadel 
for himself against John, when they were at war one with 
another. 

2u It was at this time that the commanders of the Idumeans 
got together privately, and took counsel about surrendering 
up themselves to the Romans. Accordingly, they sent 
men to Titus, stnd entreated him to give them his right hand 
for their security. So Titus thinking that the tyrants would 
yield, if the Idumeans, upon whom a great part of the war 
depended, were once withdrawn from them, after some re- 
luctancy and delay, complied with them, and gave th^m ser 
cufity for their lives, arid sent the five men back ; but as these 
Idumeans were preparing to march out, Simon perceived it, 
and immediately slew the five men that had gone to Titus, 
and took their commanders, and put them in prison, pf whom 
the most violent was Jacob, the srin of Sosas ; but a,s for the 
multitude of the Idumeans, who did not at all know what to 
do, now their commanders were taken from them, he had t^iem 
watched, and secured the walls by a more numerous garrison. 
Yfet 6ould riot that garrison resist those that were deserting; 
for although a great number of them were slain, yet were the 
deserters many more in number. These were all received by 
the Romans, because Titus himself grew negligent as to his 
former orders for killing them, and because the very soldiers 
grew weary of killing them, and because they hoped'.to ggt 
Some money by sparing them ; for they left only the populace, 
and sold the rest of the multitude*, with their wives and 

* This innumerable multitude of Jews that were •* sold” by the Romans, were 
an eminent completion of God’s ancient threatening by Moses, That if they apos- 
tatized from the obedience to his laws, they would be “ sold unto their enemies for 
“ bondmen and bondwomen/’ Deut. xxviii. 68. See more especially the note ou 
cli ix. $ 2. But the thing is here particularly remarkable that Moses adds r — 
Though they should be*' sold” for slaves, yet “ no man shall buy tl»e»n f. e. 
either they should have none tb redeem them from this sale into slavery } or rather 
that the slaves to be sold should be more than were the purchasers for them, and 
so they should be sold for little or nothing; which is what Josephus here affirms 
Vo have been the case at this time. 
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children, upd every pne of them at a very low price, and tjia^ 
because spph a$ were sold were very many ? and the buyers 
ware few; ,*ad pi though Tjtps had made proclamation be- 
forehand* 110 4? Wrtei; shp^W .ppip? $! 0I * e by him self, that 

«p they might frriqg Q^. jthjeip families with them, yet did hp 
receive speb as,£h$sp ajsj 9 v However, he fiet pvpr tljepa such 
as were to^fli^ipgpi^h jspp*e jirpip ptherfy ip ortjlerto see if 
any of them deceived -to he punished £ and ipqleed.the numr 
b$r -aS those that were sold ,wa* wrn^n^; : ^ut pf the popu T 
lace iabove forty thousand were saved,, whopx Caesar let gp 
^hither jevery one of ^thepa pleased, , 

. 3, Uutmow at this rime it wps that one of the priests, the 
son .of Thebuthuai, whose name was Jesus,* upon his having 
sepurity given him, by the path of Caesar^ tji^tt he should hp 
preserved^ upon condition that he should deliver to him cer- 
tain , of the precious things that had been reposited in the 
temple *, came out of it, and delivered him from the wall of 
tjbp holy house two candlesticks like to those that lay in 
t^e holy house, with tables, apd cisterns, apd vials,, -all m^de 
ftfaolid gold, and very hc*fy- He also delivered to him^he 
veils and the garments, w^th, the precious stopes,, and agreptj 
pumber of other precious vessels that belonged to their sacred 
worship. The treasurer pf the tepuple alsoj, whose name waa 
Phineas* was seized on, >apd showed Titus the coats ,and 
girdles of the jariests, with a great quantity of pprple apd 
scarlet, which were there xpposited for the uses of the veil ; 
as also a great deal of, cinnamon find cassia, with a largo 
quantity qf other sweet spices i;, which used to be prixed to-, 
gether, and offered as incepse to God every day. A great 
many other treasures were also delivered to him, with sacred 
ornaments of the temple not a few ; which things thus deli- 
vered to Titus, obtained of him for this man the same 
pardon that he had allowed to such as deserted of their own 
accord. 

4. And now were the banks finished on the seventh day Gf 

* What became of these spoils of the temple that escaped the fire, see Josephus 
himself hereafter, b. vit. ch. v. Reland de Fpoliut Templi, p. 1S9 — 138. 

. + These various sorts of spices, even more than those four which Moses pre- 
scribed (Exod. xxxi. 34) we see were used in their public worship under Herod’s 
temple, particularly cinnamon and cassia*; which Reland takes particular notige 
°f, as agreeing with the latter testimony of the Talmudists. 
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the month Gorpieus [Elul],in eighteen days* time, when the 
Romans brought their machines against the wall; but for 
the seditious, some of them, as despairing of saying the city, 
retired from the wall to the citadel ; others of them went 
down into the subterranean vaults, though still a great many 
of them defended themselves against those that brought the 
engines for the battery ; yet did the Romans overcome them 
by their number and by their strength ; and, what was the 
principal thing of all, by going cheerfully about their work, 
while the Jews were quite dejected and become weak. Now, 
as soon as a part of the wall was battered down, and certain 
of the towers yielded to the impression of the battering* 
rams, those that opposed themselves fled away, and such a 
terror fell upon the tyrants, as was much greater than the 
occasion required 5 for before the enemy got over the breach 
they were quite stunned, and were immediately for flying 
away ; and now one might see these men, who had hitherto 
been so insolent and arrogant in their wicked practices, to 
be cast down and to tremble, insomuch that it would pity 
pne’s heart to observe the change that waS'made in those vile 
persons. Accordingly, they ran with great violence upon the 
Roman wall that encompassed them, in order to force away 
those that guarded it, and to break through it, and get away ; 
but when they saw that those who had formerly been faithful 
to them, bad gone away (as indeed they were fled whither- 
soever the great distress they were in persuaded them to flee) 
Its also when those that catne runhing before the rest told 
them that the western wall was entirely overthrown, while 
-others said the Romans were gotten in, and others that they 
were near, and looking out for them, which were only the 
dictates of their fear which imposed upon their sight, they 
fell upon their faces, and greatly lamented their own mad 
conduct 5 and their nerves w T ere so terribly loosed, that they 
could not flee away ; and here one may chiefly reflect on the 
power of God exercised upon these wicked wretches, and on 
the good fortune of the Romans ; for these tyrants did now 
wholly deprive themselves of the security they had in their 
own power, and came down from those very tow'ers of their 
own accord, wherein they could have never been taken by 
force, nor indeed by any other way than by famine ; and thus 
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did the Homans, when they had taken such great pains abont 
weaker walls, get by good fortune what they could never have 
gotten by their engines ; for three of these towers were too 
strong for all mechanical engines whatsoever, — concern- 
ingwhich we have treated of before. 

5. So they now left these towers of themselves, or rather 
they were ejected out of them by God himself, and fled im* 
mediately to that valley which was under Siloam, where they 
again recovered themselves out of the dread they were in for 
a while, and ran violently against that part of the Roman 
wall which lay on that side ; but as their courage was too 
much depressed to make their attacks with sufficient force, 
and their power was now broken with fear and affliction, they 
were repulsed by the guards, and dispersing themselves at 
distances from each other, went down into the subterranean 
caverns. So the Romans being now become masters of the 
walls, they both placed their engines upon the towers, and 
made joyful acclamations for the victory they had gained, as 
having found the end of this war much lighter than its be- 
ginning ; for when they had gotten upon the last wall, with- 
out any bloodshed, they could hardly believe what they found 
to be true ; but seeing nobody to oppose them, they stood 
in doubt what such an unusual solitude could mean. But 
when they went in numbers into the lanes of the city, with 
their swords drawn, they slew those whom they overtook, 
without mercy, and set fire to the houses whither the Jews 
were fled, and burnt every soul in them, and laid waste a great 
many of the rest ; and when they were come to the houses to 
plunder them, they found in them entire families of dead men, 
and the upper rooms full of dead corpses, that is of such as 
died by the famine ; they then stood in a hbrror at this sight, 
and went out without touching any thing. But although 
they had this commiseration for such as were destroyed in 
that manner, yet had they not the same for those that were 
still alive, but they ran every one through whom they met 
with, and obstructed the very lanes with their dead bodies, 
and made the whole city run down with blood, to such a 
degree indeed that the fire of many of the houses was quenched 
with these men’s blood. And truly so it happened, that though 
the slayers left off at the evening, yet did the fire greatly pr^- 
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Tail id the night; and as all was burning; came tfhat eighth 
day of the month Gorpieus [Elul] upon Jerpsalepa; a city 
£hat had been liable to so many miseries during this siege, 
that, had it always enjoyed as much happiness from its first 
foundation, it would certainly have been the envy of the 
world. Nor did it on any other account so much deserve 
these sore misfortunes, as by producing such a generation of 
men as were, the occasions of this its overthrow. 

•' ’ . i k \ i , / ■ : : 

CHAPTER IX. 

What Instructions Cesar gave when he was come within the Citi /, 
The Number of the Captives, and of those that perished in the 
Siege ; as also concerning those that had escaped into the Sub- 
terranean Caverns, among whom were the Tyrants Simon and 
John themselves. 

\ 1, Now, when Titus was come into this [upper] city, lie 
admired not only some other places of strength in it, but par- 
ticularly those strong towers which the tyrants, in their mad 
conduct, had relinquished ; for when he saw their solid alti- 
tude, and the largeness of their several stones, and the exact- 
ness of their joints, as also how great was their breadth, and 
how extensive their length, he expressed himself after* the 
manner following : — “We have certainly had God for our 
“ assistant in this war, and it was no other than God who 
“ ejected the Jews out of these fortifications ; for what could 
“ the handsof men, or any machines, do towards overthrowing 
11 these towers !” At which time he had many such dis- 
courses to his friends : he also let such go free as had been 
bound bj the tyrants, and were left in the prisons. To con- 
clude, when he entirely demolished the rest of the city, and 
overthrew its walls, he left these towers as a monument, of his 
good fortune, which had proved his auxiliaries, and enabled 
him to take what could not otherwise have been taken by 
him. 

2. And now, since his soldiers were already quite tired 
with killing men, and yet there appeared to be a vast multi- 
tude still remaining alive, Caesar gave orders that they should 
kill none but those that were in arms, and opposed them ; but 
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should take the rest alive. Bqt, together with those whoft* 
they had orders to slay, they slew- the aged and the ibfirtn 
but for those that were in their flourishing age, and *Vfro might, 
be useful to them, they drove them together into the temple, 
and shut them up within the walls of the court of the women 
over which Cse$ar set one of hk fyeedmen, as also Frooto^ 
one of his own friends which last Was to determine every 
one’s fate, according to his merits. So this Frouto slew ali 
those that had been seditions aftd robbers, who -were im-s 
peached one by another i but of the young men he chose ou# 
the tallest and most beautiful, and reserved them for tho 
triumph ; and as for the rest of the multitude, that were about 
seventeen years old, he put them into bonds, and sent; them 
to the Egyptian mines *. Tittk salso sent a great number 
into the provinces, as a present to them, that they might bn 
destroyed upon the theatres, by the sword and by the wild: 
beasts; but those that were under seventeeu years of ago 
were sold for slaves. Now during the days wherein Fronts 
was distinguishing these men,! there perished, for want of 
food, eleven thousand ; some of whom did not taste any food, 
through the hatred their guards bore to them; and others 
would not take in any, when it was given them. The multi* 
tude also was so Very great, that they were in waint even of 
corn for their sustenance. 

3. Now the number + of those that were carried eaptivo 
during this whole war was collected to be ninety-seven thou* 
sand ; as was the number of those that perished during the 
whole siege eleven hundred thousand, the greater part of 

* See the several predictions that the Jews, if they became obstinate in tbcit 
idolatry and wickedness, should be sent again, or sold into Egypt, for their punish- 
ment, Dent. xxviii. 685 Jer. xliv. 7 j Hos. viii. 13; ix. 3j xi. 5 j 2 Esd. xv. 10— 12# 
with Authentic Records, part 1 . p. 49, 121, and Reland Palaestina, tom. 11 . p. 715. 

t The whole multitude of the Jews that were destroyed during the entire seven 
years before this time, in all the countries of and bordering on Judea, is summed 
up by archbishop Usher, from Lipsius, out of Josephus, at the year of Christ 70, 
and amounts to 1,337,490. Nor could there have been that number of Jews in 
Jerusalem to be destroyed in this siege, as will be presently set down by Josephus, 
but that both Jews and proselytes of justice were just then come up out of the 
other countries of Galilee, Samaria, Judea, and Perea, and other remoter regions, 
to the Passbver, in vast numbers, and therein cooped up, as in ? prison, by the Ro* 
mau array, as Josephus himself well observes, in this and the next section, and as is 
exactly related elsewhere, b. v. ch. lii. § l J ahd ch. xiii. ^ 7. 
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whom were indeed of the same nation, [with the citizens of 
Jerusalem], but not belonging to the city itself; for they were 
come up from all the country to the feast of unleavened bread, 
and were on a sudden shut up by an army, which at the very 
first occasioned so great a straitness among them, that there 
came a pestilential destruction upon them, and soon after- 
ward such a famine, as destroyed them more suddenly. And 
that this city could contain so many people in it, is manifest 
by that number of them, which was taken under Cestius, who 
being desirous of informing Nero of the flower of the city, 
who otherwise was disposed to contemn that nation, entreated 
the high priests, if the thing were possible, to take the num- 
ber of their whole multitude. So these high priests, upon 
the coming of their feast which is called the Passover , when 
they slay their sacrifices, from the ninth hour till the eleventh, 
but so that a company not less than ten * belong to every 
sacrifice (for it is not lawful for them to feast singly by them- 
selves) and many of us are twenty in a company, found the 
number of sacrifices was two hundred and fifty-six thousand 
five hundred ; which, upon the allowance of no more than ten 
that feast together, amounts to two millions seven hundred 
thousand and two hundred persons that were pure and holy ; 
for as to those that have the leprosy, or the gonorrhaea, or 
women that have their monthly pourses, or such as are other- 
wise polluted, it is not lawful for fhem'to be partakers of this 
sacrifice ; nor indeed for any foreigners neither, who come 
hither to worship. 

4. Now this vast multitude is indeed collected out of remote 
places, but the entire nation was now shut up by fate, as in 

• This number of a company for one paschal lamb, between ten and twenty, agrees 
exactly with the number thirteen, at our Saviour's last passover. As to the whole 
number of the Jews that used to come up to the Passover, and eat of it at Jerusalem, 
see the note on b. n- ch. xiv. § 3. vol. hi. This number ought to be here indeed 
just ten times the number of the lambs, or just 2,565,000, by Josephus’s own rea- 
soning ; whereas it is, in his present copies, no less than 2,700,000, which last num- 
ber is, however, nearest the other number in the place now cited, which is 3,000,000. 
But what is here chiefly remarkable is this, that no foreign nation ever came thus 
to destroy the Jews at any of their solemn festivals, from the days of Moses till this 
time, but came now upon their aposlacy from God, and from obedience to him, 
Nqr is it possible, in the nature of things, that in any other nation such vast num- 
bers should be gotten together, and perish in the siege of any due city whatsoever, 
as now happened in Jerusalem 
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prison, and the Roman army encompassed the city when it 
was crowded with inhabitants. Accordingly the multitude 
of those that therein perished, exceeded all the destructions 
that either men or God ever brought upon the world ; for, 
to speak only of what was publicly known, the Romans slew 
some of them, some they carried captives, and others they 
made search for under ground, and when they found whgre 
they were, they broke up the ground and slew all they met 
with. There were also found slain there above two thousand 
persons, partly by their own hands, and partly by one an- 
other, but chiefly destroyed by the famine ; but then, the ill 
savour of the dead bodies was most offensive to those that 
lighted upon them, insomuch that some were obliged to get 
away immediately, while others were so greedy of gain, that 
they would go in among the dead bodies that lay in heaps, 
and tread upon them ; for a great deal of treasure was found 
in these caverns, and the hope of gain made every way of 
getting it to be esteemed lawful. Many also of those that 
had been put in prison by the tyrants were now brought out ; 
for they did not leave off their barbarous cruelty at the very 
last : yet did God avenge himself upon them both, in a 
manner agreeable to justice. As for John, he wanted food, 
together with his brethren, in these caverns, and begged that 
the Romans would now give him their right hand for his se- 
curity, which he had often proudly rejected before ; but for 
Simon, he struggled hard with the distress he was in, till he 
was forced to surrender himself, as we shall relate hereafter ; 
so he was reserved for the triumph, and to be then slain : as 
was John condemned to perpetual imprisonment : and now 
the Romans set fire to the extreme parts of the city, and 
burnt them down, and entirely demolished its trails. 
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CHAPTER X. 

That whereas the City of Jerusalem had been Tree Times taken 

formerly , this was the Second Time of its Desolation * A brief 
Account of its History . 

^ 1. And thus was Jerusalem taken, in tbfe second year of 
the reign of Vespasian, on the eighth day of the month Gor- 
pieus [Elul]- It had been taken five # times before > though 
ibis was the second time of its desolation ; for Shishak* the 
Jung of Egypt, and after him Antiocbus, and after him 
Pompey, and after him Sosiiis and Herod took the city, bat 
jstiil preserved it; but before all these, the king of Babylon 
.conquered it, and made it desolate, one thousand four hundred 
, and sixty weight years and six months after it was built ^ but 
he who first built it+ was a potent man among the Canaamtes, 
and is in our tongue called [Melchisedek], the Righteous 
Ring, for such he really was ; on which account he was 
{there] the first priest of God, and first built a temple [there], 
and called the city Jerusalem, which was formerly called 
Salem. However, David, the king of the Jews, ejected the 
Canaanites, and settled his own people therein. It was de- 
molished entirely by the Babylonians, four hundred and 
seventy ?>seven years and six months after him ; and from 
king 'David, who was the first of the Jews who reigned therein, 
to this destruction under Titus, were one thousand one hun- 
dred and seventy-nine years ; but from its first building, till 

* Besides these five here enumerated, who had taken Jerusalem of old, Jose- 
phus, upon farther recollection, reckons a sixth, Antiq. b. XI i. cli. i. sect, i.* vol. u« 
who should have been here inserted in the second place ; I mean Ptolemy, the son 
of Lagus. 

t Why the great Bochart should say, De Phaenic. Colon, b. n. ch. iv, that 
“ There are in this clause of Josephus as many mistakes as words,” I do by no 
means understand. Josephus thought Melchisedek first built, or rather rebuilt 
and adorned this city, and that it was then called 9alem, as Psal. hxvi. 2; that it 
afterwards came to he called Jerusalem ; and that Melchisedek, being a priest at 
well as a king, built to the true God therein a temple, or place for public divine 
worship and sacrifice ; all which things may be very true for aught we know to 
the contrary ; and for the word wpor, or Temple, as if it must needs belong to the 
great temple built by Solomon long afterward, Josephus himself uses wef, for the 
small tabernacle of Moses, Antiq. b. In. ch. vi. sect. 4. vol. i. See also Antiq. b. 
Iti. ch. vi. sect. l,as he here presently uses tipov for a large and splendid synagogue 
of the Jews at Antioch, b. vn. ch. iii. sect. 3* * 
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this last destruction, were two thousand one hundred seventy- 
seven years ; yet hath not its great antiquity, nor its vast 
riches, nor the diffusion of its nation over all the habitable 
earth, nor the greatness of the veneration paid to it on a reli- 
gious account, been sufficient to preserve it from being de- 
stroyed : — and thus ended the siege of Jerusalem. 

This . is the proper place for such as have closely attended to these 
later books of the War, to peruse, and that with equal attention, those 
distinct and plain predictions of Jesus of Nazareth, in the Gospels thereto 
relating, as compared with their exact completions in Josephus's history ; 
upon which completions, as Dr. Whitby well observes, Arinot. on Matt, 
xxiv. 2, no small part of the evidence for the truth of the Christian reli- 
gion does depend ; and as I have, step by step, compared them together 
in my Literal Accomplishment of Scripture Prophecies . The reader is 
to observe farther, that the true reason why I have so seldom taken 
notice of those completions in the course of these notes, notwithstanding 
their being so very remarkable, and frequently so very obvious, is this. 
That I had entirely prevented myself in that treatise beforehand; to 
which, therefore, I must here, once for all, seriously refer eveiy inquisitive 
reader. 
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Containing the Interval of about Three Yearn. 

FROM THE TAKING OF JERUSALEM BY TITUS, 
TO THE SEDITION OF THE JEWS AT CYRENE. 


CHAPTER I. 

How the entire City of Jerusalem was demolished, excepting three 
Towers ; and how Titus commended his Soldiers, in a Speech 
made to them, and distributed Rewards to them, and then 
dismissed many of them . 

§ 1. Now, as soon as the army had no more people to slay 
or to plunder, because there remained none to be the objects 
of their fury (for they would not have spared any, had there 
remained any other such work to be done) Caesar gave 
orders that they should now demolish the entire city and 
temple, but should leave as many of the towers standing as 
were of the greatest eminency ; that is, Phasaelus, and Hip- 
picus, and Mariamne, and so much of the wall as enclosed 
the city on the west side. This wall was spared, in order to 
afford a camp for such as were to lie in garrison ; as were the 
towers also spared, in order to demonstrate to posterity what 
kind of city it was, and how well fortified, which the Roman 
valour had subdued ; but for all the rest of the wall, it ms 
so thoroughly laid even with the ground by those that dug it 
up to the foundation, that there was left nothing to make 
those that came thither believe it had ever been inhabited.-* 
This was the end which Jerusalem came to by the madness 
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of those that were for innovations ; a city otherwise of great 
magnificence, and of mighty fame among all mankind. 

2. But Caesar resolved to leave there as a guard the tenth 
legion, with certain troops of horsemen, and companies of 
foot-men. So, having entirely completed this war, he was 
desirous to commend his whole array, on account of the great 
exploits they had performed, and to bestow proper rewards 
on such as had signalized themselves therein. He had there- 
fore a great tribunal made for him in the midst of the place 
where he had formerly encamped, and stood upon it with his 
principal commanders about him, and spake so as to be heard 
by the whole army in the manner following : — That he re- 
turned them abundance of thanks for their good-will which 
they had shown to him ; he commended them for that ready 
obedience they had exhibited in this whole war ; — which 
obedience appeared in the many and great dangers they 
had courageously undergone ; as also, for that courage they 
had shown, and had thereby augmented of themselves their 
country’s power, and had made it evident to all men, that 
neither the multitude of their enemies, nor the strength of 
their places, nor the largeness of their cities, nor the rash 
boldness and brutish rage of their antagonists, were suffici- 
ent at any time to get clear of the Roman valour, although 
some of them may have fortune in many respects on their 
side. He said farther, that it was but reasonable for them to 
put an end to this war, now it had lasted so long, for they 
had nothing better to wish for when they entered into it; and 
that this happened more favourably for them and more for 
their glory, that all the Romans had willingly accepted of 
these for their governors, and the curators of their dominions, 
whom they had chosen for them, and had sent into theii; own 
country for that purpose, which still continued under the 
management of those whom they had pitched on, and were 
thankful to them for pitching upon them. That accordingly, 
although he did both admire and tenderly regard them all, 
because he knew that every one of them had gone as cheer- 
fully about their work as their abilities and opportunities 
would give them leave, — yet, he said, that he would immedi- 
ately bestow rewards and dignities on those that had fought 
the most bravely, and with greater force, and had signalized 
their conduct in the most glorious manner, and had mndfi 
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his army more famous by their noble exploits : arid that no 
one who had been willing to take more pains than another, 
should miss of a just retribution for the same ; for that he 
had been exceeding careful about this matter, and that the 
more, because he had much rather reward the-virtues of his 
fellow-soldiers than punish sueh as had offended; 

3. Hereupon Titus ordered those whose business it was, to 
read the list of all that had performed great exploits in this 
War> whom he called to him by their names, and commended 
them before the company * and rejoiced in them in the same 
manner as a man would have rejoiced in his own exploits. 
He also put cm their heads crowns of gold, and golden orna- 
ments about their necks, and gave them long Spears of gold; 
and ensigns that were made of silver, and removed every one 
of them to a higher rafik i and besides this, he plentifully dis- 
tributed among them, out of the spoils and the other prey 
they had taken, silver, and gold, and garments; So when 
they had all these honours bestowed on them, according to 
his own appointment made to every one, and he had wished all 
sorts of happiness to the whole army, he cattle dowtt, among 
the great acclamations which were made to him, and then be* 

' took himself to offer thank-offerings [to the gods], and at 
once sacrificed a vast number of oxen, that stood ready at the 
altars, and distributed them among the army to feast on; 
and when he had staid three days among the principal com- 
manders, and so long feasted with them, he sent away the 
rest of his army to the several places where they would be 
every one best situated ; hut permitted the tenth legibn to 
stay, as a guard at Jerusalem, and did not send them away 
beyond Ettphrates, where they had been before ; and as he 
remembered that the twelfth legion had given way to foe 
Jews, under Cestius their general, he expelled them out of 
all Syria, for they had lain formerly at Raphanea, and sent 
them away tb a place called Meletine, near Euphrates, which 
is in the limits of Armenia and Cappadocia; he also thought 
fit that two of the legions should stay with him till he should 
go to Egypt. He then went down with his army to that 
Cesarea which lay by the sea-side, and there laid ttp the rest 
of his spoils in great quantities, and gave order that the cap- 
tives should be kept there ; for the winter-season hindered 
them then from sailing into Italy. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Hot# Titus exhibited all Sorts of Shows at Cesarea Philippi . 
Concerning Simon the Tyrant , how he was taken , and reserved 
for the Triumph . 

§ 1. Now, at the same time that Titus Csesar lay at the siege 
q( Jerusalem, did Vespasian go on board a merchant-ship, 
and sailed from Alexandria to Rhodes ; whence he sailed 
away in ships with three rows of oars ; and as he touched at 
several citie* that lay in his road, he was joyfully received by 
them all, and so passed over from tonia into Greece; whence 
he set sail from Corcyra to the promontory of Iapyx, whence 
he took his journey by land ; but as for Titus, he marched 
from that Cesarea which l^ty by the sea-side, and came tti 
that which is named Cesarea Philippi* and staid there a con- 
siderable time, and exhibited all sorts of shows there ; — and 
here a great number of the captives were destroyed, some 
being thrown to wild beasts, and others in multitudes forced 
to kill one another, as if they were enemies ; and here it was 
that Titus was informed of the seizure of Simon, the son of 
Gioras, which was made after the manner following : — This 
Simon, during the siege of Jerusalem, was in the upper city ; 
but when the Roman army .was gotten within the walls, and 
were laying the city waste* he then took the most faithful of 
his friends with him, and among them some that were stone- 
cutters* with those iron tools which belonged to their occupa- 
tion, and as great a quantity of provisions as would suffice 
them for along time, and let himself and all them down into 
a certain subterraneous cavern that was not visible above 
ground. Now, so far as had been digged of old, they went 
onward along it without disturbance ; but where they mqt 
with solid earth* they dug a mine under ground, and this in 
hopes that they should be able to proceed so far as to rise 
from under ground, in a safe place, and by that means escape ; 
but when they came to make the experiment, they were dis- 
appointed of their hope ; for the miners could make but small 
progress, and that with difficulty also ; insomuch that their 
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provisions, though they distributed them by measure, began 
to fail them ; and now Simon, thinking he might be able to 
astonish and delude the Romans, put on a white frock, and 
buttoned upon him a purple cloke, and appeared out of the 
ground in the place where the temple had formerly been. 
At the first, indeed, those that saw him were greatly asto- 
nished, and they stood still where they were ; but afterward 
they came nearer to him, and asked him who he was. Now 
Simon would not tell them, but bade them call for their cap- 
tain ; and when they ran to call him, Terentius Rufus *, who 
was left to command the army there, came to Simon, and 
learned of him the whole truth, and kept bin* in bonds,, and 
let Caesar know that he was taken. Thus did God bring this 
man to be punished for what bitter and savage tyranny he 
had exercised against his countrymen, by those who were his 
worst enemies ; and this while he was not subdued by vio- 
lence, but voluntarily delivered himself up to them to be pu- 
nished, and that on the very same account that he had laid 
false accusations against many Jews, as if they were falling 
away to the Romans, and had barbarously slain them ; for 
wicked actions do not escape the divine anger, not is justice 
too weak to punish offenders, but in time overtakes those that 
trangress its laws, and inflicts its punishments upon the 
wicked in a manner so much more severe, as they expected 
to escape it on account of their not being punished immedi- 
ately Simon was made sensible of this, by falling under 
the indignation of the Romans. ! This rise of his out of the 
ground did also occasion the discovery of a great number of 
others of the seditious at that time, who had hidden them- 
selves under ground ; but for Simon, he was brought to Caesar 
in bonds, when he was come back to thatCesarea which was 
on the sea-side ; who gave orders that he should be kept 
against that triumph which he was to celebrate at Rome upon 
this occasion. v 

* This Terentius Rufus, as Reland in part observes here, is the same person 
whom the Talmudists call Tumus Rufus ; of whom they relate, that 41 he ploughed 
“ up Sion as a field, and made Jerusalem become as heaps, and the mountain of 
*' the house as the high place of a forest;” which was long before foretold by the pro* 
phet Micah (Hi- 12) and quoted from him in the Prophecies of Jeremiah (xxvLlS)* 

t See Ecctes. viii. 11. 
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CHAPTER III. 

How Titus, upon the Celebration of his Brothers and Father s 
Birth- days, had many of the Jews slain* Concerning the 
\ Danger the Jezvs were in at Antioch , by Means of the Trans- 
gression and Impiety of one Antiochus , a Jew . 

§ 1. VS^iiiLE Titus was at Cesarea, he solemnized the birth- 
day of his brother [Domitian] after a splendid manner, and 
inflicted a great deal of the punishment intended for the Jews 
in honour of him : for the number of those that were now 
slain in fighting with the beasts, and were burnt, and fought 
with one another, exceeded two thousand five hundred. Yet 
did all this seem to the Romans, when they were thus de- 
stroying ten thousand several ways, to be a punishment 
beneath their deserts. After this, Caesar came to Berytus *, 
which is a city of Phenicia, a Roman colony, and staid there 
a longer time, and exhibited a still more pompous solemnity 
about his father’s birth-day, both in the magnificence of the 
shows, and in the other vast expenses he was at in his devices 
thereto belonging ; so that a great multitude of the captives 
were here destroyed after the same manner as before. 

2. It happened also about this time, that the Jews who re- 
mained at Antioch were under accusations, and in danger of 
perishing, from the disturbances that were raised against - 
them by the Antiochians, and this both on account of the 
danders spread abroad at this time against them, and on ac- 
count of what pranks they had played not long before ; which 
1 am obliged to describe without fail, though briefly, that I 
may the better connect my narration of future actions with 
those that went before. 

3. For as the Jewish nation is widely dispersed over all 
the habitable earth among its inhabitants, so it is very much 
intermingled with Syria by reason of its neighbourhood, and 
had the greatest multitudes in Antioch by reason of the large- 

* Tliis Berytus was certainly a Roman colony, aud has coins extant that witness 
' the same, as Hudson andSpanheim inform us. See the note, Antiq. b* xvi. ch* xi. 
sect. 1. vol. lit* 
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uess of the city, wherein the kings, after Antiochus, had 
afforded them a habitation with the most undisturbed tran- 
quillity ; for though Antiochus, who was called Epiphanes, 
laid Jerusalem waste, and spoiled the temple, yet did those 
that succeeded him in the kingdom restore all the donations 
that were made of brass to the Jews of Antioch, and dedi- 
cated them to their synagogue; and granted them the en* 
joyment of equal privileges of citizens with the Greeks them? 
selves ; and as the succeeding kings treated them after the 
same manner, they both multiplied to a great number, and 
adorned their temple # gloriously by fine ornaments, and with 
great magnificence, in the use of what had been given them. 
They also made proselytes of a great many of the Greeks per- 
petually, and thereby, after a sort, brought them to be a por- 
tion of their own body. But about this time when the pre- 
sent war began, and Vespasian was newly sailed to Syria, 
and all men had taken up a great hatred against the Jews, 
then it was that a certain person, whose name was Antiochus, 
being pne of the Jewish nation, and greatly respected on ac- 
count of his father, who was governor of the Jews at Antioch +> 
came upon the theatre at a time when the people of Antioch 
were assembled together, and became an informer against his 
father ; and accused both him and others, that they had re- 
solved to burn the whole city in one night; he also delivered 
up to them some Jews that were foreigners, as partners in 
their resolutions. When the people heard this, they could 
not refrain their passion, but commanded that those who 
were delivered up to them should have fire brought to burn 
them ; who were accordingly all burnt upon the theatre im- 
mediately. They did also fall violently upon the multitude 
of the Jews, as supposing, that by punishing them suddenly 
they should save their own city. As for Antiochus, he ag- 
gravated the rage they were in, and thought to give them a 


* i. e. Their synagogue. See the note on b. vi. cb. x. $ I. 

+ Hie Jews at Antioph and Alexandria, the two principal cities in all the east, 
had allowed them, both by the Macedonians, and afterwards by the Romans, a 
governor of their own, who was exempt from the jurisdiction of the other civil go- 
vernors* He was called sometimes barely u governor,” sometimes ** ethnarch,” 
and [at Alexandria] “ alabarch, as Dr. Hudson takes notice on this place, out of 
Fuller’s Miscellanies. They had the like governor or governors allowed them at 
a by Ion under their captivity there, as the History of Susanna implies. 
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demonstratum of his own conversion, and of his hatred of the 
Jewish easterns* by sacrificing after the manner of the Greeks : 
he persuaded the rest also to compel them to do the same* 
because they would by that means discover who they wenj 
that had plotted against them* since they would not do so ; 
and when the people of Antioch tried the experiment, some 
few complied ; but those that would not do so were slain- As 
for Antiochus himself* Ip obtained soldiers from the Roman 
commander, and became a severe master over his own citizens, 
not permitting them to rest on the seventh day, but forcing 
them to do all that they usually did on other days ; and to 
that degree of distress did he reduce them tn this matter, that 
the rest the seventh day was dissolved not only at Antioch, 
but the same thing which took thence its rise, was done in 
other cities also, in like manner, for some small time. 

4. Now, after these misfortunes had happened to the Jew s 
at Antioch, a second calamity befell them, the description of 
which when we were going about, we premised the account 
foregoing : for upon this accident, whereby the four-squave 
market-place was burnt down, as well as the archives, and 
the place where the public records were preserved, and the 
royal palaces (and it was ndt without difficulty that the fire 
was then put a stop to, which was likely, by the fury where~ 
With it was carried along, to have gone over the whale city) 
Antiochus accused the Jews as the occasion of all the mis- 
chief that was done. Now this induced the people of An-* 
tioch, who were now under the immediate persuasion, by 
reason of the disorder they were in, that this calumny was 
true ; and would have been under the same persuasion, even 
though they had not borne an ill-will at the Jews before, to 
believe this man’s accusation, especially when they considered 
what had been done before ; and this to such a degree, that 
they all fell violently upon those that were accused ; and this, 
like madmen, in a very furious rage also, even as if they had 
seen the Jews in a manner setting fire themselves to the city : 
nor was it without difficulty' that one Cneius Collegas, the 
legate, could prevail with them to permit the affairs to be 
laid before Caesar; for as to Cesennius Petus, the president 
of Syria, Vespasian had already sent him away; and so it 
happened, that he was not yet come back thither. But when 
Collegas had made a careful inquiry into the matter; he found 
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out the truth, and that not one of those Jews that were ac- 
cused by Antiochua had any hand in it ; but that all was done 
by some rile person greatly in debt, who supposed, that if 
they could once set fire to the market-place, and burn the 
public records, they should have no further demands made 
upon them. So the Jews were under great disorder and ter- 
ror, in the uncertain expectations of what would be the up- 
shot of those accusations against them. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Haw Vespasian was received at Rome ; as also how the Ger* 
mans revolted from the Romans, but were subdued. Thai 
the Sarmatians over-ran Mysia, but were compelled to return 
to their own Country again . 

% 1. And now Titus Caesar, upon the news that was brought 
him concerning his father, that his coming was much desired 
by all the Italian cities, and that Rome especially received 
him with great alacrity and splendor, betook himself to re- 
joicing and pleasures to a great degree, as now freed from 
the solicitude he had been under, after the most agreeable 
manner. For all men that were in Italy showed their respects 
to him in their minds, before he came thither, as if he were 
already come, as esteeming the very expectation they had 
of him to be his real presence, on account of the great 
desires they had to see him, and because the good-will they 
bore him was entirely free and unconstrained ; for it was a 
desirable thing to the senate, who well remembered the cala- 
mities they had undergone in the late changes of their go- 
vernors, to receive a governor who was adorned with the 
gravity of old age, and with the highest skill in the actions of 
war, whose advancement would be, as they knew, for no- 
thing else but for the preservation of those that were to be 
governed. Moreover, the people had been so harassed by 
their civil miseries, that they were still more earnest for his 
coming immediately, as supposing they should then be fifmty 
delivered from their calamities, and believed they should 
then recover their secure tranquillity and prosperity : and « 
for the soldiery, they had the principal regard to him, for they 
were chiefly apprised of his great exploits in war \ and since 
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they had experienced the want of skill and want of courage 
in other commanders, they were very desirous to be freed 
from that great shame they had undergone by their means, and 
heartily to receive such a prince as might be a security and 
an ornament to them; and as this good-will to Vespasian 
was universal, those that enjoyed any remarkable dignities 
could not have patience enough to stay in Rome, but made 
haste to meet him at a very great distance from it ; nay, in- 
deed, none of the rest could endure the delay of seeing him, 
but did all pour out of the city in such crowds, and were so 
universally possessed with the opinion that it was easier and 
better for them to go out than to stay there, that this was the 
very first time that the city joyfully perceived itself almost 
empty of its citizens ; for those that staid within were fewer 
than those that went out ; but as soon as the news was come 
that he was hard by, and those that had met him at first re- 
lated with what good humour he received every one that 
came to him, then it was that the whole multitude that had 
remained in the city, with their wives and children, came 
into the road, and waited for him there ; and for those whom 
he passed by, they made all sorts of acclamations on account 
of the joy they had to see him, and the pleasantness of his 
countenance, and styled him their Benefactor and Saviour, 
and the only person who was worthy to be ruler of the city 
of Rome ; and now the city was like a temple, full of gar- 
lands and sweet odours ; nor was it easy for him to come to 
the royal palace for the multitude of people that stood about 
him, where yet at last he performed his sacrifices of thanks- 
givings to his household gods, for his safe return to the city. 
The multitude did also betake themselves to feasting ; which 
feasts and drink-offerings they celebrated by their tribes, and 
their families, and their neighbourhoods, and still prayed 
God to grant that Vespasian, his sons, and all their posterity, 
might continue in the Roman government for a very long 
time, and that his dominion might be preserved from all op- 
position ; and this was the manner in which Rome so joy- 
fully received Vespasian, and thence grew immediately into 
a state of great prosperity. , 

2. But before this time, and while Vespasian was about 
Alexandria, and Titus was lying at the siege of Jerusalem, 
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a great multitude of the Germans were in .nammotion, and 
tended to rebellion ; and ns the Gauls in ^)eir neigfebwriw>od 
joined with them, they conspired together, and bad thereby 
great hopes of success, and that they should free tbemeelres 
from the dominion of the Roman*. The motives that in* 
duced the Germans to this attempt for a revolt, and for be? 
ginning the war, were these : — In the first place, the nature 
[of the people], which was destitute of just reasonings, and 
ready to throw themselves Rashly into danger upon small 
hopes ; in the next place, the hatred they bore to thb&e that 
were their governors, while their nation had never been con- 
.scions of subjection to any but to the Romans, and that by 
compulsion only. Besides these motives, it was the otppo** 
tunity that now offered itself, which above all the rest pre- 
vailed with them so to do; for when they saw the Roman 
government in a great internal disorder, by the continual 
changes of its rulers, and understood that every part of the 
habitable earth under them was in an unsettled and tottering 
condition, they thought this was the best opportunity that 
cquld afford itself for themselves to make a sedition, when 
the state of the Romans was so ill. Classicus + also, and 
Vitelliusf, two of their commanders, puffed them up with 
such hopes. These had for a long time been openly desirous 
of such an innovation, and were induced by the present op- 
portunity to venture upon the declaration of their senti- 
ments ; the multitude was also ready ; and when these men 
told them of what they intended to attempt, that news was 
gladly received by them. So when a great part of the Ger- 
mans had agreed to rebel, and the rest were no better dis- 

* This Classicus, and Civilis, and Cerealis, are names well known in Tacitus; 
the two former as moving sedition against the Romans, and the last as sent to re- 
press thorn by Vespasian, just as they are here described by Josephus ; which is 
the case also of Fonteius Agrtppa and Rahrius Callus, in sect. 3* but as to the very 
favourable account presently given of Domitian, particularly as to bis designs in 
(his his Gallic and German expedition, is not a little contrary to that in Suetonius, 
Vesp. sect. 7. Nor are the reasons unobvious that might occasion this great diver- 
sity : Domitian wss one of Josephus's patrons, and when he published these books 
9 f the Jewish war, was very young, and had, hardly begun those wicked practices 
which rendered him so infamous afterward; while Suetonius seeuls to have. been 
too young and too low in life to receive any remarkable favours from him ; as Po- 
mitian was certainly very lewd and cruel, and generally hated, when Suetonius 
yvrote about him. 

f Civilis, — Tacit. 
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posed, Vespasian, as guided by divine Providence, sent letters 
to PetiKus Cerealis, who had formerly had the command of 
Germany, whereby he declared him to have the dignity of 
Consul, and commanded him to take upon him the govern-* 
ment of Britain ; so he went whither he was ordered to go, 
and when he was informed of the revolt of the Germans, he 
fell upon them as soon as they were gotten together, and put 
his army in battle-array, and slew a great multitude of them 
in the fight, and forced them to leave off their madness, and 
to grow wiser ; nay, had he not fallen thus suddenly upon 
them on the place, it had not been long ere they would how- 
ever have been brought to punishment ; for as soon as ever 
the news of their revolt was come to Rome, and Caesar Do- 
mitian was made acquainted with it, he made no delay even 
at that his age, when he was exceeding young, but undertook 
this weighty affair. He had a courageous mind, from his 
father, and had made greater improvements than belonged 
to such an age : accordingly he marched against the bar- 
barians immediately ; whereupon their hearts failed them at 
the very rumour of his approach, and they submitted them- 
selves to him with fear, and thought it a happy thing that 
they were brought under their old yoke again without suffer- 
ing any farther mischiefs. When therefore Domitiau had 
settled all the affairs of Gaul in' such good order, that it would 
not be easily put into disorder any more, he returned to Rome 
with honour and glory , as having performed such exploits as 
were above his own age, but worthy of so great a father. 

3. At the very same time with the forementioned revolt of 
the Germans, did the bold attempt of the Scythians against 
the Romans occur; for those Scythians who are called Sar- 
tnatians, being a very numerous people, transported them- 
selves over the Danube into Mysia, without being perceived ; 
after which, by their violence, and entirely unexpected 
Ssskult, they slew a great many of the Romans that guarded 
the frontiers ; and as the consular legate Fonteius Agrippa 
came to meet them, and fought courageously against them, 
he was slain by them. They then over-ran all the region that 
had been subject to him, tearing and rending every thing that 
fell in their way ; but when Vespasian was informed of what 
had happened, and how MyMa was laid waste, he sent away 
Rubrius GallusAo punish these Sarmatians ; by whose means 
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many of them perished in the battles he fought against them, 
and that part which escaped fled with fear to their own 
country. So when this general had put an end to. the war, 
he provided for the future security of the country also ; for 
he placed more and more numerous garrisons in the place, 
till he made it altogether impossible for the barbarians to 
pass over the river any more ; and thus had this war in Mysia 
a sudden conclusion. 


CHAPTER V. 

Concerning the Sabbatic River which Titus saw as he was jour - 
neying through Syria ; and how the People oj Antioch came 
with a Petition to Titus against the Jews y but were rejected by 
him ; as also concerning Titus* s and Vespasian s Triumph. 

§ 1. Now Titus Caesar tarried some time at Berytus, as we 
told you before. He thence removed, and exhibited magni-? 
ficent shows in all those cities of Syria through which he 
went, and made use of the captive Jews as public instances of 
the destruction of that nation. He then saw a river as he 
went along, of such a nature as deserves to be recorded in 
history ; it runs in the middle between Arcea, belonging to 
Agrippa’s kingdom, and Raphanea. It hath somewhat very 
peculiar in it; for when it runs, its current is strong, and 
has plenty pf water ; after which its springs fail for six days 
together, and leave its channel dry, as any one may see .; 
after which days it runs on the seventh day as it did before, 
and as though it had undergone no change at all : it hath 
also been observed to keep this order perpetually and exactly ; 
whence it is that they call it, the Sabbatic River — that 
•name being taken from the sacred seventh day among the 
Jews. 

2. But when the people of Antioch were informed* that 

* Since in these later ages this Sabbatic River, once so famous, which, by Jose*- 
phus’s account here, ran every seventh day, and rested on six, but according to 
Pliny, Nat. Hist. Xxxi. 11, ran perpetually on six days, and rested on the seventh, 
(though it no way appears by either of their accounts that the seventh day of this 
riyir was the Jewish seventh day or Sabbath) is quite vanished, I shall add no 
jnore about it; only see Dr. Hudson’s note. In Varenius’s Geography, i- 17, the 
reader will find several instances of such periodical fountains and rivers, though 
none of their periods were that of a just week, as of old this appeurs to b*ve been. 
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Titus was approaching, they were so glad at it, that they 
could not keep within their walls, but hasted away to give 
him the meeting ; nay, they proceeded as far as thirty fur- 
longs, and more, with that intention. These were not the 
men only ; but a multitude of women also with their children 
did the same_ ; and when they saw him coming up to them, 
-they stood on both sides of the way, and stretched out their 
right hands, saluting him, and making all sorts of acclama- 
tions to him, and turned back together with him. They also, 
among all the acclamations they made to him> besought him 
all the way they went, to eject the Jews out of tfyeir city ; 
yet did not Titus at all yield to this their petition, but gave 
them the bare hearing of it quietly. However, the Jews were 
in a great deal of terrible fear, under the uncertainty they 
were in what his opinion was, and what he would do to them ; 
for Titus did not stay at Antioch, but continued his progress 
immediately to Zeugma, which lies upon the Euphrates, 
whither came to him messengers from Vologeses, king of* 
Parthia, and brought him a crown of gold upon the victory 
he gained over the Jews ; which he accepted of, and feasted 
the king’s messengers, and then came back to Antioch. 
.And when the senate and people of Antioch earnestly en- 
treated him to come upon their theatre, where the whole 
multitude was assembled, and expected him, he complied 
with great humanity ; but when they pressed him with much 
earnestness, and continually begged of him, that he would 
eject the Jews out of their city, he gave them this very per- 
tinent answer :* — “ How can this be done, since that country 
44 of theirs, whither the Jews must be obliged then to retire, 
46 is destroyed, and no place will receive them besides ?” 
Whereupon the people of Antioch, when they had failed of 
success in this their first request, made him a second ; for 
they desired that he would order those tables of brass to be 
. removed, on which the Jews* privileges were engraven. 
However, Titus would not grant that neither, but permitted 
the Jews of Antioch to continue to enjoy the very same pri- 
, vileges in that city which they had before, and then departed 
for Egypt ; and as he came to Jerusalem in his progress, and 
. compared the melancholy condition he saw it thenun, with 
the ancient glory of the city, and called to mind the greatness 
of its present ruins, as well as its ancient splendor, he could 
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not but pity the destruction of the city, — so far was he from 
boasting that so great and goodly a city as that was, had been 
by him taken by force ; nay, he frequently cursed those that 
had been the authors of their revolt, and had brought such a 
punishment upon the city ; insomuch that it openly appeared 
that he did not desire that such a calamity as this punishment 
of theirs amounted to, should be a demonstration of his cou- 
rage. Yet was there no small quantity of the riches that 
had been in that city still found among its ruins, a great 
deal of which the Romans dug up ; but the greatest part was 
discovered by those who were captives, and so they carried it 
away ; I mean the gold and the silver, and the rest of that 
most precious furniture which the Jews had, and which the 
owners had treasured up under ground, against the uncertain 
fortunes of war. 

3. So Titus took the journey he intended into Egypt, and 
passed over the desert very suddenly, and came to Alexndria, 
and took up a resolution to go to Rome by sea. And as he 
was accompanied by two legions, he sent each of them again 
to the placeB whence they had before come ; the fifth he sent 
to Mysia ; and the fifteenth to Pannonia : as for the leaders 
of the captives, Simon and John, With the other seven hun- 
dred men, whom he had selected out of the rest as being 
eminently tall and handsome of body, he gave order that they 
should be soon carried to Italy, as resolving to produce them 
in his triumph. So when he had had*, prosperous voyage to 
his mind, the city of Rome behaved itself in his reception, 
and their meeting him at a distance, as it did in the case of 
his father. But What made the most splendid appearance fa 
Titus’s opinion was, when his father met him, and received 
him ; but still the multitude of the citizens conceived the 
greatest joy when they saw them all three together *, as they 
did at this time : nor were many days overpast when they 
determined to have but one triumph, that should be common 
to both of them, on account of the glorious exploits they had 
performed, although the senate had decreed each of them a 
separate triumph by himself. So when notice had been given 
beforehand of the day appointed for this pompous solemnity 
to be made, on account of their victories, not one of the im- 

* Vespasian and his two sons, Titos and Domitiau. 
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mense multitude was left in the city, but every body Wefit out 
$o far as to gain only a station where they might stand, and 
left Only such a passage as Was necessary for those that wejre 
to be seen to go along it. 

4 . Now all the soldiery marched out beforehand by com- 
panies, and in their several ranks, under their several com- 
manders, in the night-time, and were about the gates, not of 
the upper palaces, but those near the temple of Isis; for there 
it was that the emperors had rested the foregoing night. And 
as soon as ever it was day, Vespasian and Titus came out 
crowned with laurel, and clothed in those ancient purple habits 
which were proper to their family, and then went as far as 
Octavian’s Walks ; for there it was that the senate, and the 
principal rulers, and those that had been recorded as of the 
equestrian order, waited for them. Now a tribunal had been 
erected before the cloisters, and ivory chairs had been set 
upon it, when they came and sat down upon them* Where- 
upon the soldiery made an acclamation of joy to themimme 1 ' 
diately, and all gave them attestations of their valour ; while 
they were themselves without their arms, and only in their 
silken garments, and crowned with laurel: then Vespasian 
accepted of these shouts of theirs ; but while they were still 
disposed to go on in such acclamations, he gave them a signal 
of silence. And when every body entirely held their peace, 
he stood up, and covering the greatest part of his head with 
his cloke, he put up the accustomed solemn prayers ; the like 
prayers did Titus put up also ; after which prayers Vespasian 
made a short speech to all the people, and then sent away 
the soldiers to a dinner prepared for them by the emperors# 
Then did he retire to that gate which was called the Gate of 
the Pomp, because pompous shows do always go through 
that gate ; there it was that they tasted some food, and 
when they had put on their triumphal garments, and had 
offered sacrifices to the gods that were placed at the gate/ 
they sent the triumph forward, and marched thro* the theatres/ 
that they might be the more easily seen by the multitude.. 

5 . Now it is impossible to describe the multitude of the 
shows as they deserve, and the magnificence of them all * 
such indeed as a man could not easily think of as performed 
either by the labour of workmen, or the variety of riches* 01' 
the rarities of nature ; for almost all such curiosities as the 
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most h&ppy men ever get by piece-meal, were here heaped one 
upon another, and those both admirable and costly in their na- 
ture ; and all brought together on that day, demonstrated the 
vastness of the dominions of the Romans ; for there was here 
to be seen a mighty quantity of silver, and gold, and ivory, 
contrived into all sorts of things, and did not appear as car- 
ried along in pompous show only, but, as a man may say, 
running along like a river. Some parts were composed of 
the rarest purple hangings, and so carried along; and others 
accurately represented to the life what was embroidered by 
the arts of the Babylonians. There were also precious stones 
that were transparent, some set in crowns of gold, and some 
in other ouches, as the workmen pleased ; and of these such 
a vast number were brought, that we could not but thence 
learn how vainly we imagined any of them to be rarities. The 
images of the gods were also carried, being as well wonder- 
ful for their largeness, as made very artificially, and with 
great skill of the workmen ; nor were any of theso images of 
any other than very costly materials ; and many species of ani- 
mals were brought, every one in their own natural ornaments. 
The men also who brought every one of these shows were 
great multitudes, and adorned with purple garments, all over 
interwoven with gold ; those that were chosen for carrying 
these pompous shows, having also about them such magnifi- 
cent ornaments, as were both extraordinary and surprising. 
Besides these, one might see that even the great number of 
the captives was not unadorned, while the variety that were 
in their garments, and their fine texture, concealed from the 
sight the deformity of their bodies./ But what afforded the 
greatest surprise of all, was the structure of the pageants 
that were borne along ; for indeed he that met them could 
not but be afraid that the bearers would not be able firmly 
enough to support them, such was their magnitude ; for 
many of them were so made, that they were on three or even 
jfour stories, one above another. The magnificence also of 
their structure afforded one both pleasure and surprise ; for 
upon many of them were laid carpets of gold. There was 
also wrought gold and ivory fastened about them all ; and 
many resemblances of the war, and those in several ways, and 
variety of contrivances, affording a most lively portraiture of 
itself ; for there was to be seen a happy country laid waste. 
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ted entire aquudkms of enemies slaih; while someof them 
tan away, aud some were carried inta captivity ; * with frails of 
great altitude and magnitude overthrown, and ruined by ma*' 
dunes ; with the strongest fortifications taken, and*he walls 
Of most populous cities upon ‘the tops of hills seized on, andr 
aa army pouring itself within the walls ; as, also every place 
ull of slaughter, and supplications of the enemies, when they* 
were no longer able to lift up their hands in way of opposi- 
tion. Rrealsoisent Upon temple^ was here and 

houses overthrown* and falling, upon their owners : rivern 
also, after they came out of a large and nrelafichoiy desert, 
ran down, not into a land cultivated, nor as. drihk for men,> 
or for cattle, but through aland still on fire upon every/ aide,; 
for the Jews* related that such a thing they had undergone 
during this war., Now the workmanship of these represen- 
tations was so; magnificent and lively in the construction of 
the things, that it. exhibited what had been done to such as 
did not see it, as if they had been there really present. On 
the top of every one of these pageants was placed the com- 
mander of theroity- that was taken, and the manner wherein 
h$ was takUn. - Moreover, there followed those pageants a‘ 
great number of nhips ; and for the other spoils, they were 
carried in gr$at plenty • But for those that were tiken in the 
temple pf Jerusalein *, they made the greatest figure of them 
?11 y that is the golden table, of the weight of many talents ; 
the candlestick also, that was made of gold, though its con- 
struction were now changed from that which we made use of: 

for its middle shaft was fixed upon a basis, and the small 
branches were produced out of it to a great length, having 
the likeness of a trident in their position, and had every one' 
a socket made of brass for a lamp at the tops of them. These 
lamps were in number seven, and represented the dignity of 
the number Seveu among the Jews ; and the last of all the 


* See the representations of these Jewish vessels as they still stand on Titus’s 
triumphal arch at Rome, in Reland's very curious book de Spoliis Templi, through- 
°Qt. But what tilings are chiefly to be noted are these : (1 .) That Josephus lays, 
the candlestick here carried in this triumph was not thoroughly like that which 
7* s used in the temple, which appears in the number of the little knobs and flowers 
in thht on* the triumphal arch, not well agreeing with Moses’s description, E*od. 
ttv. 8t — 3S. (2.) The smallness of the branches in Josephus, compared with the 
thickness of those -on .that arch. (3.) That the Law or Pentateuch does not ap- 
pear on tb^t arch at all, though Josephus, an eye-witness, assures us that it was 
carried in this processioii. All which things deserve the consideration of the in- 
quisitive reader. 
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spoils wai earned the Lav of the Jews* After these spoilt 
passed by a great many men, carrying the images of Victory, 
whose structure was entirely either of ivory, or of gold. 
After which Vespasian marched in the first place, and Titus 
followed him ; Damitiaa also rode along with them, and 
made a glorious appearance, and rode on a horse that was 
Worthy of admiration. 

6i Now the last part of this pompous show was at the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Capitolinus, whither when they were come; 
they stood still ; for it was the Romans’ ancient custom to 
stay till somebody brought the news that the general of the 
enemy was slain. This general was Simon, the son of Gi- 
or&s, who had then been led in this triumph among the cap- 
lives ) a ropie had also been put upon his head, and he had 
been drawn into a proper place in the forum, and had withal 
been tormented by those that drew him along; and the law 
of the Romans required, that malefactors condemned to die 
should be Bfadn there* Accordingly, when it was related that 
there was an end of him, and all the people had set up a 
•houtfor joy, they then began to offer those sacrifices which 
they bad consecrated, in the prayers used in such solemni- 
ties ; which w hen they had finished, they went away to the 
palace* And as for some of the spectators^ the emperors 
entertained them at their own feast* and for aR the rest there 
Wdre noble preparations made for their feasting at home ; 
for this was a festival-day to the city of Rome, as celebrated 
for the victory obtained hy their army over their enemies, 
for the end that was now pqt to their civil miseries, and for 
the commencement pf their hopes of future prosperity and 
happiness. 

7. After these triumphs were over, and after the aflaii* 
of the Romans were settled on the surest foundations, Ves- 
pasian resolved to build a temple to Peace, which he finished 
.in so short a time, and in so glorious a manner, as was be- 
yond aU human expectation and opinion ; for he having now 
by Providence a vast quantity of wealth, besides what he had 
formerly gained in his Other exploits, he had this temple 
adorned with pictures and statues ; for in this temple were 
collected and deposited aU such rarities as men aforetime 
used to wander all over the habitable world to see, when they 
had a desire to see one of them after another ; he also laid 
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op theorem those golden vessels and instruments that were 
taken out of the Jewish temple, as ensigns of his glory. But 
still he gave order that they should lay up their law, and the 
purple Veils of the holy place, in the royal palace itself, and 
keep them there. * 


CHAPTER VL 

Concerning the City called Macherus ; 

Had how LucUim Baaszu took the Citadel, and other Plates. 

§i.N ow Luci a# Bessus was sent as legate intp. Judea, 
*nd there he received the army from Cerealis Vitelliaaus, and 
took that citadel which was in Herodium, together with the 
garrison that was in it ; after which he got together all the 
soldiery that was there (which was a large body* but dis- 
persed into several parties) with the tenth legion, and ref 
solved to make war upon Macherus ; for it was highly necesj* 
mj that this citadel should be demolished, lest it might be a 
paeans of drawing away many into a rebellion, by reason of 
its strength ; for the nature of the place was very capable of 
affording the surest hopes of safety to those that possessed it, 
as well as delay and fear to those that should attack it \ for 
what was walled in was itself a very rocky hill, elevated to a 
very great height ; which circumstance alone made it very 
hard to be subdued. It was also so contrived by nature, that 
it could not be easily ascended ; for it is, as it were, ditched 
about with such valleys on all sides, and to such a depth, that 
the eye cannot reach their bottoms, and such as are not easily 
to be passed over, and even such as it is impossible to fill up 
with earth ; for that valley which cuts it on the west, ex- 
tends to threescore furlongs, and did not end till it came to 
the lake Asphaltitis ; on the same side it was also that Ma- 
cherus had the tallest top of its hill elevated above the rest. 
But then for the valleys that lay on the north and south sides, 
although they be not so large as that already described, yet 
is it in like manner an impracticable thing to think of getting 
over them ; and for the valley that lies on the east side, its 
depth is found to be no less than a hundred cubits. It ex- 
tends as far as a mountain that liea over-against Macherus, 
with which it is bounded. 

u 2 
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2. Now when Alexander [Janneus], the king of the Jews, 
observed the nature of this place, he was the first who. built a 
citadel here, which afterwards was demolished by Gabmius, 
frhen he made war against Aristobulus; but when Herod 
came to be king, he thought the place to be worthy of the 
utmost regard, and of being built upon in the firmest manner, 
and this especially because it lay so near to Arabia ; for it is 
seated in a convenient place on that account, and hath a 
prospect toward that country ; he therefore surrounded a 
large space of ground with walls and towers, and built a city 
there, out of which city there was a way that led up to the 
very cifcfcdel itself on the top of the mountain ; nay , more 
than this, he built a wall round that top of the hill, and 
erected towers at the corners, of a hundred and sixty cubits 
high ; in* the middle of which place he built a palace, after a 
magnificent manner, wherein were large and beautiful edi- 
fices. He also made a great many reservoirs for the recep- 
tion of water, that there might be plenty of it ready for all 
tises, and those in the properest places that were afforded him 
there. Thus did he, as it were, contend with the nature of 
the place, that he might exceed its natural strength and se- 
curity (which yet itself rendered it hard to be taken) by those 
fortifications which were made by the hands of men. More- 
over, he put a large quantity of darts and other machines of 
war into it, and contrived to get every thing thither that 
blight any way contribute to its inhabitants' security, under 
the longest siege possible. 

3. Now within this place there grew a sort of rue*, that 
deserves our wonder on account of its largeness, for it was 
no way inferior to any fig-tree whatsoever, either in height 
or in thickness 5 and the report is, that it had lasted ever 
since the times of Herod, and would probably have lasted 
much longer, had it not been cut down by those Jews who 
took possession of the place afterward : but still in' that 
valley which encompasses the city on the north side, there is 
a certain place called Baaras, which produces a root of the 
same name with itself + ; its colour is like that of flame, and 

* Spanheira observes here, that in Graecia Major and Sicily they had rue prodi- 
giously great and durable, like this rue at Macherus. 

t This strange account of the place and root Baaras, seems to have been taken 
from the magicians, and the root to have been made use of in the days of Josephus, 
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towards the evenings it sends out a certain ray like lightning : 
it is not easily taken by such as would do it, but recedes from 
their hands, nor will yield itself to be taken quietly, until 
either the urine of a woman, or the menstrual blood, be 
poured upon it ; nay, even then it is certain death to those 
that touch it, unless any one take and hang the root itself 
down from his hand, and so carry it away. It may also be 
taken another way, without danger, which is this : — They 
dig a trench round about it, till the hidden part of the root 
be veiy small, they then tie a dog to it, and when the dog 
tries hard to follow’ him that tied him, this root is easily 
plucked up, but the dog dies immediately, as if it were in- 
stead of the man that would take the plant away ; nor after 
this need any one be afraid of taking it into their hands ; — 
yet, after all this pains in getting, it is only valuable on ac- 
count of one virtue it hath, — That if it be only brought to 
sick persons, it quickly drives away those called Demons, 
which are no other than the spirits of the wicked, that enter 
into men that are alive and kill them, unless they can obtain 
some help against them. Here are also fountains of hot 
water, that flow out of this place, which have a very different 
taste one from the other ; for some of them are bitter, and 
others of them are plainly sweet. Here are also many erup- 
tions of cold waters, and this not only in the places that lie 
lower, and have their fountains near one another, but, what 
is still more wonderful, here is to be seen a certain cave hard 
by, whose cavity is not deep, but it is covered over by a rock 
that is prominent : above this rock there stand up two [hills 
or] breasts, as it were, but a little distant one from another^ 
the one of which sends out a fountain that is very cold, and 
the other sends out one that is very hot ; which waters^ when 
they are mingled together, compose a most pleasant bath; 
they are medicinal indeed for other maladies, but especially 
good for strengthening the nerves. This plage has in it also 
mines of sulphur and alum. 

4. Now when Bassus had taken a full view of this place, 

in that superstitious way of casting out demons, supposed by bim to have been de- 
nied f rom kj n g Solomon ; of which we have already seen lie had a great opinion, 
Antiq. b. vin. ch. ii. sect. 3 ; vol. n. We also hence may learn the true notion 
Josephus had of demons and demoniacs, exactly like that of Jews and Christians 
in the New Testament, and of the first four centuries. See Antiq. b. vi. ch. viii. 

2 ; b. xi. ch. ii. sect. 3. vol. ixi. 
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he resolved to besiege it, by filling up the valley that lay oa 
the east side ; so he fell hard to work, and took great pains 
to raise his banks as soon as possible, and by that means to 
render the siege easy. As for the Jews that were caught in 
this place, they separated themselves from the strangers that 
were with them, and they forced those strangers, as an other- 
wise useless multitude, to stay in the lower part of the city, 
and undergo the principal dangers, while they themselves 
seized on the upper citadel, and held it, and this both on ac- 
count of its strength, and to provide for their own safety. — 
They also supposed they might obtain their pardon, in cage 
they should [at last] surrender the citadel. However, they 
were willing to make trial, in the first place, whether the 
hopes they had of avoiding a siege would come to anything; 
with which intention they made sallies every day, and fought 
with those that met them ; in which conflicts they were many 
of them slain, as they therein slew many of the Romans ; but 
Still it was the opportunities that presented themselves 
which chiefly gained both sides their victories ; these were 
gained by the Jews, when they fell upon the Romans as they 
were off their guard ; but by the Romans, when, upon the 
others’ sallies against their banks, they foresaw their coming, 
and were upon their guard when they received them ; but the 
conclusion of this siege did not depend upon these bicker* 
ings, but a certain surprising accident, relating to what was 
done in this siege, forced the Jews to surrender the citadel. 
There was a certain young man among the besieged, of great 
boldness, and very active of his hand, his name was Eleazar ; 
he greatly signalized himself in those sallies, and encouraged, 
the Jews to go out in great numbers, in order to hinder the 
raising of the banks, and did the Romans a vast deal of mis- 
chief when they came to fighting ; he so managed matters, 
that those who sallied out, made their attacks easily, and re- 
turned back without danger, and this by still bringing up 
the rear himself. Now it happened, that on a certain time 
when the fight was over, and both sides were parted, and re- 
tired home, he, in way of contempt of the enemy, and think- 
ing that none of them would begin the fight again at that 
time, staid without the gates, and talked with those that were 
upon the wall, and his mind was wholly intent upon what 
they said. Now a certain person belonging to the Rbift&ii 
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camp* wboSename was RufuS* by birth an Egyptian* ran upon 
him suddenly* when nobody expected such a thing, and car-* 
rted him dff, with hia artnour itself ; while* in the mean time* 
those that taw it frotn the wall were under such an amaae- 
meat, that Rufus prevented their assistance, And carried 
JSkazar t4> tbe Rdman camp. So the general of the Romans 
ordered that he should be taken up naked* set before the city 
to be aben* and soifely whipped before their eyes. Upon this 
dad accident that befell the young hum* tbe Jews were terribly 
confounded, and the city, with one. voibe, sorely lamented 
him, and thd mourning ptoted greater than cOuld Wfell be 
Supposed upon the c&lamity of a single person* When 
Bassos perceived that* he began to think of ttaing a stratagem 
against the enemy* and Was desirous to aggravate their grief* 
in order to prevail with them to surrender the city for the 
preservation of that man. Nor did he fail of bis hope ; for 
he commanded tpem to set up a cross* aS if he Were just 
going to hang Eleazar upon it immediately : the sight of this 
occasioned a sore grief among thode that were in the citadel* 
and they groaned vehemently* and cried out that they could 
not bear to see him thus destroyed. Whereupon Eleazar 
besought them not to disregard him, now he . was going tcf 
suffer a most miserable death* and exhorted them to sard 
themselves, by yielding up to the Roman power and good 
fortune* since all other people were now conquered by them* 
These men Were, greatly moved with what he said, there being 
also mauy within the city that interceded for him, because 
he was of an eminent and very numerous family ; so they 
now yielded to their passion of commiseration, contrary to 
the usual custom. Accordingly they sent out immediately 
certain messengers, and treated with the Romans, in order 
to a surrender of the citadel to them, and desired thht they 
might be permitted to go away, and take Eleazar along with 
them. Then did the Romans and their general accept of 
these terms ; while the multitude of strangers that were in 
the lower part of the city* hearing of the agreement that was 
made by the Jews for themselves alone, were resolved to fly 
away privately in the night-time * but as soon as they had 
opened their gates, those that had come to terms with Bassus 
told him of it* whether it were that they envied the others* 
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deliverance, of whether it were done out of fear, lest an oc- 
casion should ' be taken againstthemupon their escape, is 
uncertain. The most courageous, therefore, of those men 
that went out prevented the enemy, and got away, and fled 
for .it; but for those men that were caught within, they were 
slain, to the number of one thousand seven hundred, as were 
the women and the children made slaves ; but as Bassus 
thought he must perform the covenant he had made with 
those that had surrendered the citadel, he let them go, and 
restored Eleazar to them. 

5. When Bassus had settled these affairs, he marched 
hastily to the forest of Jarden, as it is called; for he had 
heard that a great many of those that had fled from Jerusar 
lem and Macherus formerly, were there gotten together.— 
When he was therefore come to the place, and understood 
that the former news was no mistake, he, in the first place, 
surrounded the whole place with his horsemen, that such of 
the JeWS as had boldness enough to try to break through, 
might have no way possible for escaping, by reason of the 
situation of their horsemen ; and for the foot-men, he ordered 
them to cut down the trees that were in the wood whither 
they were fled. So the Jews were under a necessity of per- 
forming some glorious exploit, and of greatly exposing them- 
selves in a battle, since they might perhaps thereby escape. 
So they made a general attack, and with a great shout fell 
upon those that surrounded them, who received them with 
great courage ; and so while the one side fought desperately, 
and the others would not yield, the fight was prolonged on 
that account ; but the event of the battle did not answer the 
expectation of the assailants ; for so it happened, that no 
more than twelve fell on the Roman side, with a few that 
were vfounded ; but not one of the Jews escaped out of this 
battle, for they were all killed, being in the whole not fewer 
in number than three thousand, together with Judas, the son 
of Jairus, their general, concerning whom we have before 
spoken, that he had been a captain of .a certain band at the 
siege of Jerusalem, and by going down into a certain vault 
under ground, had privately made his escape. 

6. About the same time it was that Cmsar sent a letter to 
Bassus, and to Liberius Maximus, who was the procurator [of 
Judea], and gave order that all Judea should be exposed to 
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sale * ; for he did not found any city there, but reserved the 
country for himself. However, he assigned a place for eight 
hundred men only, whom he had dismissed from his army, 
which he gave them for their habitation : it is called Em* 
maus f, and is 'distant from Jerusalem threescore furlongs. 
He also laid ar tribute upon the Jews wheresoever they were, 
and enjoined every one of them to bring two drachmae every 
year into the capitol, as they used to pay the same to the 
temple at Jerusalem. And this was the state of the Jewish 
aflairs at this time. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Concemwg the Calamity that befell Antiochus , King of Comma * 
gene. As also concerning the Alans , and what great Mischiefs 
they did to the Medes and Armenians . 

§ 1. And now, in the fourth year of the reign of Vespasiati, 
it came to pass that Antiochus, the king of Cpmmagene, with 
all his family, fell into very great calamities. The occasion 
was this: — Cesennius Petus,who was president of Syria at 
this time, whether it were done out of regard to truth, or 
whether -out of hatred to Antiochus (for which was the real 
motive was never thoroughly discovered) sent an epistle to 
Caesar, and therein told him that Antiochus, with his son 
Epiphanes, had resloved to rebel against the Romans, and 
had made a league with the king of Parthia to that purpose : 
That it was therefore fit to prevent them, lest they prevent us, 
and begin such a war as may cause a general disturbance in 

* It is very remarkable that Titus did not people this now desolate country of 
Judea, but ordered it to be all sold ; nor indeed is it properly peopled at this day, 
but lies ready for its old inhabitants the Jews, at their future restoratfbn. See 
Literal Accomplishment of Prophecies, page 77 • 

. t That the city Emmaus or Amniaus, in Josepbu&and others, which was the place 
of the government of Julius A fricanus, in the beginning of the third century, and 
*hich he then procured to be rebuilt, and after which rebuilding it was called 
Nicopolis, is entirely different from that 'Emraaus which is mentioned by Su 
Luke (xxiv. 13) see Reland’s Palestina, lib. n. page 429, and under the name Am- 
naaus also. But he justly thinks that that in St. Luke may well be the same with 
this Ammaus before us, especially since the Greek copies here usually make it 
*uty furlongs distant from Jerusalem, as does St. Luke, though the Latin eopies 
m 7 01 tly thirty. The place* also allotted for these 800 soldiers, as for a Homan 
garrison, in this place, would roost naturally not be so remote from Jerusalem a« 
w as the other Emmaus, or Nicopolis. 
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the Roman empire. Now Cosar was disposed to take some 
care about die matter, since this discovery was made; for 
the neighbourhood of the kingdoms made this affair worthy 
of greater regard ; for Samosata, the capital of Commagene, 
lies upon Euphrates, and upon any such design could afford 
an easy passage over it to the Parthians, and could also afford 
them a secure reception. Petus was accordingly believed, 
and had authority given him of doing what he should think 
proper in the case ; bo he set about it without delay, and fell 
upon Commagene before Antiochub and his people had the 
least expectation of his coming : he had with him the tenth 
legion, as also some cohorts and troops of horsemen. These 
kipgs also came to his assistance : Aristobulus, king of the 
country called Chalcidene, — and Sohemus, who was called 
king of Emesa : nor was there any opposition made to his 
forces when they entered the kingdom; for no one of that 
country would so much as lift up his hand against them* 
When Antiochus heard this unexpected news, he could not 
think in the least of making war with the Romans, blit de* 
termined to leave his whole kingdom in the state wherein it 
' now was, and to retire privately, with his wife and children, 
Us thinking thereby to demonstrate himself to the Romans to 
be innocent as to the accusation laid against him. Sa be 
went away from that city as far as an hundred and twenty 
furlongs, into a plain, and there pitched his tents. 

2. Petus then sent Some of his men to seize upon Samo- 
sata, and by their means took possession of that city, while 
he went himself to attack Antiochus with the rest of bis army. 
However, the king was not prevailed upon by the distress he 
was in to do any thing in the way of war against the Romans, 
but bemoaned his own hard fate, and endured with patience 
what he was not able to prevent. But his sons, who were 
young and unexperienced in war, but of strong bodies, were 
not easily induced to bear this calamity without fighting. 
Epipbanes, therefore, and Callinicus betook themselves to 
military force : and as the battle was a sore one, and lasted 
all the day long, they showed their own valour in a remark* 
able manner ; and nothing but the approach of night put a 
period thereto, and that without any diminution of their 
forces : yet would not Antiochus, upon this conclusion of the 
fight, continue there by any means, but took his wife and hm 
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daughters, and fled away with them to Cilicia ; and, by so 
doing, quite discouraged the minds of his own soldiers. Ac- 
cordingly, they revolted, and went over to the Romans, out 
of the despair they^were in of his keeping the kingdom ; and 
his case was looked upon by all as quite desperate < It was 
therefore necessary that Epiphanes and his soldiers shoujd 
get clear of their enemies before they became entirely desti- 
tute of any confederates : nor were there any more than ten 
horsemen with him, who passed with him over Euphrates, 
whence they went undisturbed to Vologeses, the king of Par- 
thia, where they were not disregarded as fugitives ; but had 
the same respect paid them as if they had retained their an- 
cient prosperity. ( 

3. Now when Antiochus was come to Tarsus in Cilicia, 
Fetus ordered a centurion to go to him, and send him in 
bonds to Rome. However, Vespasian could not endure to 
have a king brought him in that manner, but thought it fit 
lather to have a regard to the ancient friendship that had 
been between them, than to preserve an inexorable anger 
Upon pretence of this war. Accordingly, he gave orders that 
they should take off his bonds, while he was still upon the 
road, and that he should not come to Rome, but should now 
go and live at Lacedemon : he also gave him large revenues, 
that he might not only live in plenty, but like a king also. 
"When Epiphanes, who before was in great fear for his father, 
was informed of this, their minds were freed from all that 
great and almost incurable concern they had been under, 
jle also hoped that Caesar would be reconciled to diem, upon 
the intercession of Vologeses; for' although he lived in 
plenty, he knew not how to bear living out of the Roman 
empire. So Caesar gave him leave, after an obliging manner, 
and he came to Rome ; and as his father came quickly to 
him from Lacedemon, he had all sorts of respect paid him 
there, and there he remained. 

4. Now there was a nation of the Alans, which we have 
formerly mentioned somewhere * as being Scythians, and in* 
habiting a$ the Lake Meotia. This nation about this time 
laid a design of falling upon Media and the parts beyond it, 
in order to plunder them; with which intention they treated 
with the king of Hyrcania; for he was master of that passage 

* liis is now wanting. 
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which king Alexander [the Great] shut up with iron gates. 
The king gave them leave to come through them: so they 
came in great multitudes, and fell upon the Medes unex- 
pectedly, and plundered the country, which they found full 
of people, and replenished with abundance of cattle, while 
nobody durst make any resistance against them ; for Paco- 
rus, the king of the country, had fled away for fear, into 
places where they could not easily come at him, and had 
yielded up every thing be had to them, and had only saved 
his wife and his concubines from them, and that with diffi- 
culty also, after'theyhad been made captives, by giving them 
an hundred talents for their ransom. These Alans therefore 
plundered 'the country without opposition, and with great 
ease, and proceeded as far as Armenia, laying all waste be- 
fore them. Now Tiridates was king of that country, who 
met them, and fought them, but had like to have been taken 
alive in the battle; for a certain man threw a net over him 
from a great distance, and had soon drawn him to him, un- 
less he had immediately cut the cord with his sword, and ran 
away, and prevented it. So the Alans, being still more pro- 
voked by this sight, laid waste the country, and drove a great 
multitude of the men, and a great quantity of other prey they 
had gotten out of both kingdoms, along with them, and then 
retreated back to their own country. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Concerning Masada and those Sicarii zvho kept it ; and how Silva 
betook himself to form the Siege of that Citadel . Eleazars 
Speeches to the besieged, 

§ 1* When Bassus was dead in Judea, Flavius Silva suc- 
ceeded him as procurator there ; who when he saw that all 
the rest of the country was subdued in this war, and that 
there was but one only strong hold that was still in rebellion, 
he go! all his army together that lay in different places, and 
made an expedition against it. This fortress was called 
Masada. It was onb Eleazar, a potent man, and commander 
of these Sicarii, that had seized upon it. He was a descend- 
ant from that Judas who had persuaded abundance of the 
Jews, aa we have formerly related, not to submit to the taxa- 
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tion wheri Cyreniua jwus sent into Judea to make one; for 
then it .was that the >5icarii got together against those that 
were willing to submit to the Romans, and treated them in 
all respects as if they had been their enemies, both by plun- 
dering them of What they had, by. driving away their cattle, 
and setting fire to their houses ; for they said that they dif- 
fered not at all from foreigners, by betraying, in so cowardly 
a manner, that freedom which the Jews thought Worthy to be 
contended for to the utmost, and by owning that they pre- 
ferred slayery under the Romans before such a corttentioh. 
Ifow this was ip reality no better than a pretence, and & cloke 
for the barbarity/ which was made use of by them ; and to 
colour oyer their own avarice, whioh they afterwards made 
evident by their own’ actions ; for those that were partners 
with them in their rebellion, joined also with them in the 
war against the .Romans, and went farther lengths with them 
in their impudent undertakings against them ; and when they 
were again convicted of dissembling'in such their pretences, 
they still more abused those that justly reproached them for 
their wipkeduqsai apd indeed that was a time most fertile in 
all manner pf wicked practices> insomuch that no kind of evil 
deeds were jthen left undone ; nor could any one so much as 
devise any ]t> a 4 thing that was new,, so deeply were they alf 
infected, and strove with one another in their single capacity, 
and in their communities, who should run the greatest lengths 
ia impiety towards God, and in unjust actions towards their 
neighbours.; tjbe, men of power oppressing the multitude, and 
t^e no^pltitudejoarnesjjy labouring to destroy the n\en of power. 
Tjie one part were deairous of tyrannizing over others ; and' 
the rest of offering violence to others, and of plundering such 
as were richer than themselves. They were the Sicarii who 
first began these transgressions, and first became barbarous 
towards those allied to them, and left no words of reproach 
unsaid, and no works of perdition untried, in order to destroy 
those whom their contrivances affected. Yet did John de- 
monstrate by his actions, that these Sicarii were more moder- 
ate than he was himself, for he not only slew all such as gave 
him good counsel to do what was right, but treated them 
WQr^t of all, as the most bitter enemies that he had among 
til the citizens ; nay, he filled his entire country with teii 
thousand instances of wickedness, such as a man who was 
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already hardened sufiloUntly in his impiety towards God, 
would naturally do ; for the food was unlawful that was set 
upon his table, and he, rejected those purifications that the law 
of his country* had ordained ; so that it was no longer a won- 
der if he, who was so mad in his impiety towards God, did 
not observe any rules of gentleness and common aflfection to- 
wards men* Again, therefore, what mischief was there which 
Simon the son of Gioras did not do? or what kind of abuses 
did he abstain from as to those very free men who had set 
him up for a tyrant? What friendship or kindred were there 
that did not make him more bold in his daily murders ? for 
they looked upon the doing of mischief to strangers only, as 
a work beneath their courage, but thought their barbarity 
towards their nearest relations would be a glorious demon- 
stration thereof;- The Idumeans also strove with these men 
who should be guilty of the greatest madness! for they 
[all], vile wretches a a they were, cut the throats of the high 
priests, that so no part of a religious regard to God might 
be preserved ; they thence proceeded to destroy utterly the 
least remains of a political government, and introduced the 
most complete scene of iniquity in all instances that were 
practicable ; under which scene, that sort of people that were 
called Zealots grew up, and who indeed corresponded to the 
name ; for they imitated every wicked work ; nor, if their 
memory suggested any evil thing that had formerly been done, 
did they avoid zealously to pursue the same ; and although 
they gave themselves that name from their zeal for what was 
good, yet did it agree to them only by way of irony, on ac- 
count of those they had unjustly treated by their wild and 
brutish disposition, or as thinking the greatest mischiefs to 
be the greatest good. Accordingly, they all met with such 
ends as God deservedly brought upon them in way of punish- 
ment ; for all such miseries have been sent upon them as 
man’s nature is capable of undergoing, till the utmost period 
of their lives, and till death came upon them in various ways 
of torment : yet might one say justly that they suffered less 
than they had done, because it was impossible they could be 
punished according to their deserving : but to make a lamen- 
tation according to the deserts of those who fell under these 
men’s barbarity, this is not a proper place for it : — I there- 
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fore now return again to the remaining part of the present 
narration. 

2. For now it was that the Roman general came, and led 
his army against Eleazar and those Sicarii who held the for* 
tress Masada together with him ; and for the whole country 
adjoining, he presently gained it, and put garrisons into the 
most proper places of it: he also built a wall quite round the 
entire fortress, that none of the besieged might easily escape : 
he also set his men to guard the several parts of it : be also 
pished his camp in such an agneeable place as he had chosen 
for the siege# and at which place the rock belonging to thqjp 
fortress did make the nearest approach to the neighbouring 
mountain, which yet was a plaoe of difficulty for getting 
plenty of provisions ; for it was not only food that was to be 
brought from a great distance [to the army], and this with a 
great deal of pain to those Jews who were appointed for that 
purpose* but water was also to be brought to the camp, be- 
cause the place afforded no fountain that was near it. When 
therefore Silva had ordered these afiairs beforehand, he fell 
to besieging the place; which siege was likely to stand in 
need of a . great deal of skill and pains, by reason of the 
strength of the fortress, the nature of which I will now de- 
scribe. 

3. There wap a rock, pot small in circumference, and very 
high. It was encompassed with valhes of such vast depth 
downward, that the eye could not reach their bottoms ; they 
were abrupt, and such as no animal could walk upon, except- 
ing at two places of the rock, where it subsides, in order to 
afford a passage for ascent, tho’ not without difficulty. Now, 
of the ways that lead to it, one is that from the lake Asphalti- 
ti$, towards the sun-rising, and another on the west, where the 
ascent is easier : the one of these ways is called the Serpent, as 
resembling that animal in its narrowness, and its perpetual 
windings; for it is broken off at the prominent precipices of 
the rock, and returns frequently into itself, and lengthening 
again by little and little, hath much ado to proceed forward ; 
and he that would walk along it must first go on one leg, and 
then on the other ; there, is also nothing but destruction, in case 
your feet slip; for on each side there is a vastly deep chasm 
and precipice, sufficient to quell the courage of every body 
by the terror it infuses into the mind. When, therefore, a 
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man hath gone along this way: for thirty furlongs, the rest is 
the top of the hill, — not ending at a small point, but is no 
hther than a plain upon the highest part of the mountain. 
Upon this top of the hill, Jonathan the high priest first of all 
built a fortress, and called it Masada ; after which the re- 
building of this place employed the care of king Herod to a 
great degree; he also built a wall round about the entire top 
pf the hill, seven furlongs long ; it was composed of white 
stone; its (height was twelve, and its breadth eight cubits; 
there were also erected upon that wall thirty-eight towers, 
each of them fifty cubits high ; out of which you might pass 
intb lesser, edifices, which were built on the inside, round the 
entire wall ; for the king reserved the top of the hill, which 
whs of a fat soil and better mold than any valley for agricul- 
ture, that suchas committed themselves to this fortress for 
their preservation, might not-even there be quite destitute of 
food, in case they should ever be in want of it from abroad. 
Moreover, he built a palace therein at the western ascent : 
it was within and beneath the >walls of the citadel, but in- 
clined to its north side. Now the wall of this palace was 
vUry high and strong, and had at its four corUers towers sixty 
qubits high. The furniture alsa of the edifices, and of the 
cloisters, and of the baths, was of great variety, and very 
costly; and these buildings weresupported by pillars of single 
stones on every side : the walls also and the floors of the edi- 
fices were paved with stones of several colours. He also had 
■cut many and great pits, as reservoirs for water, out of the 
rocks, at every one of the places that were inhabited both 
above and round about the palace, and before the wall ; and 
by this contrivance he endeavoured to have water for several 
•uses, as if there had been fountains there. Here was also a 
road dug from the palace, and leading to the very top of the 
mountain, which yet could not be seen by such as were with- 
out [the walls] ; nor indeed could enemies easily make us t 
of the plain roads; for the road on the east side, as we have 
already taken notice, could not be walked upon, by reason of 
its nature ; and for the western road, he built a large tower 
at its narrowest place, at no less a distance from the top pf 
the hill than a thousand cubits ; which tower could not pos- 
sibly be passed by, nor could it be easily taken ; nor indeed 
could those that walked along it without any fear (such was. 
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its contrivance) easily get to the end of it ; and after such a 
manner was this citadel fortified, both by nature and by the 
hands of men, in order to frustrate the attacks of enemies. 

< 4. As for the furniture that was within this fortress, it was 

still more wonderful, on account of its splendor and long 
continuance ; for here was laid up corn in large quantities, 
and such as would subsist men for a long time: here was 
also wine and oil in abundance, with all kinds of pulse ami 
dates heaped up together; all wffiich Eleozar found therfe, 
when he and his Sicarii got possession of the fortress by 
treachery, These fruits were also fresh and full ripe, no way 
inferior to subh fruits newly laid in, although they were little 
short of a hundred years # from the laying in these provisions 
[by Herod], till the place was taken by the Romans; nay, * 
indeed, when the Romans got possession of those fruits that 
were left, they found them not corrupted all that while : nor 
should we be mistaken, if we supposed that the air was here 
the cause of their enduring so long, — this fortress being so 
high, and so free from the mixture of all terrene and muddy 
particles of matter. There was also found here a large quan- 
tity of all sorts of weapons of war, which had been treasured 
up by that king, and were sufficient for ten thousand men: 
there was cast iron, and brass, and tin, which show that he 
had taken much pains to have all things here ready for the 
greatest occasions ; for the report goes how Herod thus pre- 
pared this fortress on his own account, as a refuge against 
two kinds of danger ; the one for fear of the multitude of the 
Jews, lest they should depose him, and restore their former 
kings to the government; the other danger was greater and 
more tefrible, which arose from Cleopatra* queen of Egypt, 
who did not conceal her intentions, but spoke often to Antony, 
and desired him to cut off Herod, and entreated him to be- 
stow the kingdom of Judea upon her. And certainly it is a 
great wonder that Antony did never comply with her com- 
mands in this point, as he was so miserably enslaved to his 
passion for her ; nor should any one have been surprised if , 
she had been gratified in such her request. So the fear of 
these dangers made Herod rebuild Masada, and thereby 

* Pliny and others confirm this strange paradox, that provisions laid up against 
sieges will continue good for a hundred years, asSpanheim notes upon this place. 

VOL, IV. X 
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leave it for the finishihg-stroke of the Romans in this Jew- 
ish war. 

6. Since therefore the Roman commander Silva had noW 
built a wail on the outside, round about this whole place, as 
we have said already, and had thereby made a most accu- 
rate provision to prevent any otie of the besieged running 
away, he undertook the siege itself, though he found but one 
single place that Would admit of the banks he was to raise ; 
for behind that tower which secured the toad that led to the 
palace, and to the top of the hill from the west, there was a 
certain eminency of the rock, veiy broad and very prominent, 
but three hundred cubits beneath the highest part of Ma- 
sada ; it was called the White Promontory. Accordingly he 
got upon that patt of the rock, and ordered the army to bring 
earth ; and when they fell to that work with alacrity and 
abundance of them together, the bank was raised, and be- 
came solid for two hundred cubits in height. Yet was not 
this bank thought sufficiently high for the use of the en-* 
gines that were to be set upon it ; but still another elevated 
work of grpat stones compacted together was raised upon 
that bank ; this was fifty cubits, both in breadth and height. 
The other machines that were now got ready, were like to 
those that had been first devised by Vespasian, and after- 
wards by Titus, for sieges. There was also a tower made of 
• the height of sixty cubits, and all over plated with iron, out 
of which the Romans threw darts and stones from the en- 
gines, and soon made those that fought from the walls of the 
place to retire, and would not let them lift up their heads above 
the works. At the same time Silva ordered that great batter- 
ing-ram which he had made, to be brought thither, and to be 
set against the wall, and to make frequent batteries against 
it, which, with some difficulty, broke down a part of the wall, 
and quite overthrew it. However, the Sicarii made haste, and 
presently built another wall within that, which should not be 
liable to the same misfortune from the machines with the other: 
it was made soft apd yielding, and so was capable of avoiding 
the terrible blows that affected the other. It was framed after 
the following manner : — They laid together great beams df 
wood lengthways, one close to the end of another, and the 
same way in which they were cut : there were two of these 
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tows p&allel to one another, and laid at such a distance from 
each other as the breadth of the wall required, and earth was 
put into the space between those rows. Ndw, that the earth 
jtetght not fall away upon the elevation of this bank tb a 
greater height, they farther laid other beams over across them, 
and thereby bound those beams together that lay lengthways. 
This work of theirs Was like a real edifice ; and when the ma- 
chines were applied, the blows were weekend by its yielding; ; 
and as the materials by such concussioh were Shaken closer 
together, the pile by that means became firmer than before*, 
Whetl Silva saw this, he thought it best to endeavour the 
taking 6f this Wall by setting fire to it ; so he gave order that 
the soldiers should throw a great number of burning torches 
Upon it : accordingly, as it Was chiefly made of wood, it soon 
took fire ; and when it was once set on fire, its hollowness 
made that fire spread to a mighty flame. Now, at the very 
beginning Of this fire, a north wind that then blew proved ter- 
ribe to the Romans ; for by bringing the flame downward, it 
drove it upon them, and they were almost in despair of sue*- 
cess, as fearing their machines would be burnt : but after this. 
On a sudden the wind changed into the south, as if it were 
done by Divine Providence ; and blew strongly the contrary 
way, and carried the flame, and drove it against the wall, 
which Was now on fire through its entire thickness. So the 
Romans, having now assistance from God, returned to their 
catnp with joy, and resolved to attack their enemies the very 
next day ; on which occasion they set their watch more care- 
fi% that night, lest any of the Jews should run away from 
them without being discovered. 

6. However, neither did Eleazar once think of flying away, 
Hot would he permit any one else to do so ; but when he saw 
their wall burnt down by the fire, and could devise no other 
way of escaping, or room for their farther courage, and setting 
before their eyes what the Romans would do to them, their 
children, and their wives, if they got them into their power, 
heoon8ulted about having them all slain. Now, as he judged 
this to be the best thing they could do in their present cir-v 
cumstances, he gathered the most courageous of his compa- 
nions together, and encouraged them to take that course by 
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a speech * which he made to them in the manner following: 
— tf Since we, long ago, my generous friends, resolved never 
“ to be servants to the Romans, nor to any other th&n to God 
" himself, who alone is the true and just Lord of mankind, 
" the time is now come that obliges us to make that resolu- 
“ tion true in practice. And let us not at this time bring a 
“ reproach upon ourselves for self-contradiction, while we 
“ formerly would not undergo slavery, though it were then 
“ without danger, but must now, together with slavery, choose 
“ such punishments also as are intolerable ; 1 mean this, 
“ upon the supposition that the Romans once reduce us 
“ under their power while we are alive. We were the very 
“ first that revolted from them, and we are the last that fight 
“ against them ; and I cannot but esteem it as a favour that 
“ God hath granted us, that it is still in our power to die 
“ bravely, and in a state of freedom, which hath not been the 
“ case of others, who were conquered unexpectedly. It is 
“ very plain that we shall be taken within a day’s time ; but 
“ it is still an eligible thing to die after a glorious manner, 
“ together with our dearest friends. This is what ourene- 
u mies themselves cannot by any means hinder, although they 
“ be very desiroys to take us alive. Nor can we propose to 
“ ourselves any more to fight them and beat them. It had 
“ been proper indeed for us to have conjectured at the pur* 
“ pose of God much sooner, at the very first, when we were 
“ so desirous of defending our liberties, and when we re- 
“ ceived such sore treatment from one another, and worse 
“treatment from our enemies, and to have been sensible that 
“ the same God, who had of old taken the Jewish nation info 
“ his favour, had now condemned them to destruction; for had 
“he either continued favourable, or been but in a lesser de- 
“ gree displeased with us, he had not overlooked the destruc- 

* The speeches in this and the next section, introduced under the person of this 
Eleazar, are exceeding remarkable, and on the noblest subjects, the contempt of 
death, end the dignity and immortality of the soul ; and that not only among the 
Jews, but among the Indians themselves also ; ai\d are highly worthy the perusal of 
all the curious. It seems as if that philosophic lady who survived, ch. ix- § 1. 2* 
remembered the substance of these discourses, as spoken by Eleazar, and so Jose* 
phus clothed them in his own words : at the lowest they contain the Jewish notions 
on these heads, as nnderstood then by our Josephus, and cannot but deserve a writ- 
able regard from us. 
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“ lion of so many men, or delivered his most holy city to be- 
M burnt and demolished by our enemies. To be sure, we 
w weakly hoped to have preserved ourselves, and bur- 
i( selves alone, still in a state of freedom, as if we had been 
* guilty of no sins ourselves against God, nor .been partners 
u with those of others ; we also taught other men to preserve 
" their liberty. Wherefore, consider how God hath con-; 
u vinced us that our hopes were in vain, by bringing such dis-* 
“ tress upon us in the desperate state we are now in, and* 
" which is beyond all our expectations ; for the nature of this 
u fortress, which was in itself unconquerable, hath not proved; 
“ a means of our deliverance ; arid even while we have still 
“ great abundance of food, and a great quantity of arms, and 
“ other necessaries more than we want, we are openly de- 
“ prived by God himself of all hope of deliverance ; for that 
il fire which was driven upon our enemies, did not, of its own 
“ accord, turn back upon the wall which we had built : this 
“ was the effect of God’s anger against us for our manifold 
^sins, which w r e have been guilty of in a most insolent and 
u extravagant manner with regard to our own countrymen ; the 
u punishments of which let us not receive from the Romans, 

“ but from God himself, as executed by our own hands ; for 
“these will be more moderate than the other. Let our 
a wives die before they are abused, and our children before 
“ they have tasted of slavery; and after we have slain them, 
u let us bestow that glorious benefit upon one another mu- 
u tually, and preserve ourselves in freedom, as an excellent 
* funeral monument for us ; but first let us destroy our money 
u and the fortress by fire ; for I am well assured that this 
“ would be a grief to the Romans, that they shall not be able 
“ to seize upon our bodies, and shall fail of our wealth also : 
u and let us spare nothing but our provisions ; for they will 
u be a testimonial when we are dead that we were not subdued 
“ for want of necessaries ; but that, according to our original 
u resolution, we have preferred death before slavery.” 

7. This was Eleazar’s speech to them. Yet did not the 
opinions, of all the auditors acquiesce therein ; but although 
some of them were verj zealous to put his advioe in practice, 
and were in a manner filled with pleasure at it, and thought 
death to be a good thing, yet had those that were most effe- 
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minate a commiseration for their drives and families ; and 
when these men were especially moved by the prospect of 
their own certain death, they looked wistfully at one another, 
and by the tears that were in their eyes, declared their dissent 
from his opinion. When Eleazar saw these people in such 1 
fear, and that their souls were dejected at so prodigious a 
proposal, he was afraid lest perhaps these effeminate persons 
should, by their lamentations and tears, enfeeble those that 
heard what he had said courageously; so he did not leave off 
fexhorting them, but stirred up himself, and recollecting pro- 
per arguments for raising their courage, he undertook to 
Speak more briskly and fully to them, and that concerning 
the immortality of the soul. So he made a lamentable groan, 
hnd fixing his eyes intently on those that wept, he spake thus ; 

t€ Truly, I was greatly mistaken when I thought to be as- 
“ sisting to brave men who struggled hard for their liberty, 
** and to such as were resolved either to live with honour, or 
u else to die } but I find that you are such people that are no 
** better than others, either in virtue or in courage, and are 
“ afraid of dying, though you be delivered thereby from the 
u greatest miseries, While you ought to make ho delay in this 
“ matter, nor to await any one to give you good advice ; for 
“ the laws of our country and of God himself, have, from an- 
“ cient times, and as soon as ever We could use our reason, 
“ continually taught us, and our forefathers have corroborated 
* * the same doctrine by their actions and by their bravery of 
“ mind, that it is life that is a Calamity to men, and not 
“ death ; for this last affords our souls their liberty, and sends 
u them by a removal into their own place of purity, where 
“ they are to be insensible of all sorts of misery 5 for while, 
f* souls are tied down to a mortal body, they are partakers or 
? its miseries ; and really, to speak the truth, they are them- 
€t selves dead; for the union of What is divine to what is 
u mortal, is disagreeable* It is true, the power of the soul is 
u great, even when it is imprisoned in a mortal body ; for by 
“ moving it after a Way that is invisible, it makes the body a 
u sensible instrument, and causes it to advance farther in its 
u actions than mortal nature could otherwise do. However/ 
f* when it is freed from that weight which draws it down to 
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“ the earth and is connected with it, it obtains its own pro J 
u per place, and does then become a partaker of that blessed 
“power, and those abilities, which are then every way in- 
“ capable of being hindered in their operations. It continues 
“ invisible^ indeed, to the eyes of men, as does God himself $ 
“ for certainly it is not itself seen, while it is in the body; foi 
“ it is there after aji invisible manner, and when i|t is freed 
u from it, it is still not seen. It is this soul which hath one* 
“ nature, and that an incorruptible one also ; blit yet is it the* 
“ cause of the change that is made in the body ; for whatso-* 
“ ever it be which the soul touches, that lives and flourishes j 
“ and from whatsoever it is removed, that withers away and 
u dies : such a degree is there in it of immortality. Let me' 
" produce the state of sleep as a most evident demonstration of 
“ the truth of what I say ; wherein souls, when the body doetf 
“ not distract them, bate the sweetest test depending Off 
“ themselves, and conversing with God) by their alliance tor 
u him ; they then gp everywhere, and foretell many futuri- 
“ ties beforehand ; — and why are wef afraid of death, while 
u we are pleased with the rest that we have in sleep ? — and 
« how absurd a thing it is to pursue after liberty while we are 
“ alive, and yet to envy it to ourselves where it will be eternal ! 
“ We, therefore) who have been brought up in a discipline of 
" our own, ought to become an example to others of our readi- 
“ ness to die ; — yet, if we do stand in need of foreigners to 
“ support us in this matter, let us regard those Indians who 
“ profess the exercise of philosophy ; for these good men do 
“ but unwillingly undergo the time of life, and look upon it 
“ as a necessary servitude, and make haste to let their souls 
“ loose from their bodies ; nay, when no misfortune presses 
“ them to it, nor drives them upon it, these have such a 
« desire of a life of immortality, that they tell other men be- 
« forehand that they are about to depart ; and nobody hin- 
« ders them, but every one thinks them happy men, and gives 
« them letters to be carried to their familiar friends [that are 
« dead] ; so firmly and certainly do they believe that souls 
“ converse with One another [in the other world]. So when 
“ these men have heard all such commands that were to be 
“ given them, they deliver their body to the fire ; and, in 
“ order to their getting their soul a separation from the body 
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u ia the gre&tsst purity, they die in the midst of hymns of 
** commendations made to them ; for their dearest friends 
u conduct them to their death more readily than do any of 
“ the rest of mankind conduct their fellow-citizens when 
i( they are going a very long journey, who, at the same time, 
i( weep on their own account, but look upon the others as 
“ happy persons, as so soon to be made partakers of the im- 
mortal order of beings. Are not we, therefore, ashamed to 
u have lower notions than the Indians? — and by our own 
ie cowardice to lay a base reproach upon the laws of our 
“ country, which are so much desired and imitated by all 
“ mankind? But put the case that we had been brought up 
“ under another persuasion, and taught that life is the great- 
u est good which men are capable of, and that death is a 
“ calamity; however, the circumstances we are now in ought 
“ to be an inducement to us to bear such calamity courage- 
11 ously, since it is by the will of God, and by necessity, that 
“ we are to die ; for it now appears that God hath made such 
u a decree against the whole Jewish nation, that we are to be 
“ deprived of this life which [he knew] we could not make a 
(t due use of ; for do not you ascribe the occasion of our pre- 
u sent condition to yourselves, nor think the Romans are the- 
u true occasion that this war we have had with them is be- 
* come so destructive to us all : these things have not come 
u to pass by their power, but a more powerful cause hath in- 
€t tervened, and made us afford them an occasion of their ap- 
“ pearing to be conquerors over us. What Roman weapons, 
u I pray you, were those, by which the Jews of Cesarea were 
€< slain ? On the contrary, when they were no way disposed 
“ to rebel, but were all the while keeping their seventh day 
u festival, and did not so much as lift up their hands against 
“ the citizens of Cesarea, yet did those citizens run upon 
“ them in great crowds, and cut their throats, and the throats 
“ of their wives and children, and this without any regard to 
“ the Romans themselves, who mever took us for their ene- 
* 4 mies till we revolted from them ; but some may be ready 
a to say, that truly the people of Cesarea had always a quarrel 
“ against those that lived among them, and that when an op- 
“ portunity offered itself, they only satisfied the old rancour 
“ they had against them. What then shall we say to those of 
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“ ScythopoUs, who ventured to wige war with ua on account 
u of the Greeks? Nor did they do it by way of revenge upon 
u the Romans, when they acted in concert with our country- 
“ men. Wherefore you see how little our good-will and fide- 
“ lity to them profited us, while they were slain, they and theil* 
il whole families, after the most inhuman manner, which was 
“ all the requital that was made them for the assistance they 
“ had afforded the others ; for that very same destruction 
“ which they had prevented from falling upon the others, did 
“ they sufier themselves from them, as if they had been ready 
" to be the actors against them. It would be too long for 
“ me to speak at this time of every destruction brought upon 
“ us : for you cannot but know, that there was not any one 
“ Syrian city which did not slay their Jewish inhabitants, and’ 

“ were not more bitter enemies to us than were the Romans 
“ themselves: nay, even those of Damascus *, when they 
“ were able to allege no tolerable pretence against us, filled 
u their city with the most barbarous slaughters of our people, 

“ and cut the throats of eighteen thousand Jews, with their 
" wives and children. And as to the multitude of those that 
“ were slain in Egypt, and that with torments also, we have 
“ been informed they were more than sixty thousand ; those 
“ indeed being in a foreign country, and so naturally meeting 
“ with nothing to oppose against their enemies, were killed 
“ in the manner forementioned. As for all those of Os who 
“ have waged war against the Romans in our own country, 

“ had we not sufficient reason to have sure hopes of victory ? 

“ For we had arms, and walls, and fortresses so prepared as 
u not to be easily taken, and courage not to be moved by any* 
“ dangers in the cause of liberty, which encouraged us all to 
4 * revolt from the Romans. But then, these advantages suf- 
u ficed us but for a short time, and only raised our hopes, 
“ while they really appeared to be the origin of our miseries 
* for all we had hath been taken from us, and all hath fallen 
H under our enemies, as if these advantages were only to* 
H render their victory over us the more glorious, and were 
“ not disposed for the preservation of those by whom these 
u preparations were made. And as for those that are already* 
<f dead in the war, it is reasonable we should esteem them* 

* See 1). it. ch. xx. ^ 2, where the- number of the slain is hut 10,099. 
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u Uefsed, for they are dead in defending, and not in betray- 
“ ing their liberty ; but as to the multitude that are now 
“ under the Romans, who would not pity their condition ? 
“ and who would not make haste to die, before he would 
a suffer the same miseries with them ? Some of them hove 
“ been put upon the rack, and tortured with fire and whip- 
u pings, and so died* Some hare been half-devoured by 
wild beasts, and yet have been reserved alive to be de- 
“ voured by them a second time, in order to afford laughter 
“ and sport to our enemies ; and such of those as are aliye 
“ still, are to be looked on as the most miserable,' who, being 
“ so desirous of death, could not come at it* And where is 
“ now that great city, the metropolis of the Jewish nation, 
u which was fortified by so many walls round about, which 
“ had so many fortresses and large towers to defend it, which 
“ could hardly contain the instruments prepared for the war, 
and which had so many ten thousands of men to fight for 
u it? Where is this city that was believed to have God him* 
“ self inhabiting therein? It is now demolished to the very 
“ foundations ; and hath nothing but that monument of it 
u preserved, I mean the camp of those that destroyed it, 
“ which still dwells upon its fains ; some unfortunate old men 
“ also lie upon the ashes of the temple, and a few women are 
« there preserved alive by the enemy, for our bitter shame 
“ and reproach. N ow, who is there that revolves these things 
“ in his mind, and yet is able to hear the sight of the sun, 
“ though he might live oujt of danger ? Who is there so maeh 
“ his country’s enemy, or so unmanly, and so desirous of 
“ living, as not to repent that he is still alive ? And I cannot 
“ but wish that we had all died before we had seen that holy 
“ city demolished by the hands of our enemies, or the foun- 
“ dations of our holy temple dug up after so profane a man- 
“ ner. But since we had a generous hope that deluded us, 
“as if we might perhaps have been able to avenge ourselves 
“ on our enemies on that account, though it be now become 
“ vanity, and hath left us alone in this distress, let us make 
u haste to die bravely. Let us pity ourselves, our children, 
“ land our wives, while it is in o(ir power to show pity to them ; ‘ 
“ for we are born to die *, as well as those were whom we 

• Reland here sets down a parallel aphorism of one of fbe Jewish rabbins, “ We 
* are born that we may die/ and die that we may live/' 
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t€ have begotftett; ittfir is it in the power of the most happy of 
u our race to avoid it. But for abuses and slavcfry, and the 
" sight of our wives led away after an ignominious manner, 
44 with their children, these are not such evils as are natural 
44 find necessary among men ; although such as do not pre* 
44 fer death before those miseries, when it is in their power so 
44 to do, must undergo even them, on account of their own 
44 cowardice. We revolted from the Romans with great pre* 
44 tensions to courage ; and when, at the very last, they inw 
44 vited us to preserve ourselves, we would not comply with 
41 them. Who will not, therefore, believe that they will cer- 
44 tainly be in a rage at us, in case they can take us alive ? 

* Miserable will theu be the young men, who will be strong 
44 enough in their bodies to sustain many torments ! miserable 
44 also will be those of elder years, who will not be able to 
i{ bear those calamities which young men might sustain ! 
41 One mati Will be obliged to hear the voice of his son im- 

* plore help of his father, when his hands are bound ! But 
44 certainly our hands are sill at liberty, and have a sword in 
44 them 2 let them then be subservient to us in our glorious 
44 design ; let us die before we become slaves under our ene~ 
44 mies, and let us go out of the world, together with our 
41 children and our wives, in a state Of freedom. This- it is 
44 that our laws command us to do ; this it is that our wives 
44 and children crave at our hands ; nay, God himself hath 
44 brought this necessity upon us* while the Romans desire tho 
a contrary, and are afraid lest any of us should die before we 
4 < are taken. Let Isis therefore make haste, and instead of 
44 affording them so much pleasure, as they hope for in getting 

* us under their power, let us leave them an example which 
44 shall at once cause their astonishment at our death, and? 
44 their admiration of our hardiness therein/' 


CHAPTER IX. 

How the People that were in the Fortress were prevailed on by\ 
; ike Words of Eleazar , Two Women and Five Children only 
excepted, and all submitted to be killed by one mother . 

VL'Now as Eleazar was proceeding on this exhortation,; 
ttejcall cut him off short, aud made haste to do the work, as 
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full of an unconquerable ardor of mind, and moved with de- 
moniacal fury. So they went their ways, as one still endea- 
vouring to be before another, and as thinking that this eager- 
ness would be a demonstration of their courage and good 
conduct, if they could avoid appearing in the last class : so 
great was the zeal they were in to slay their wives and chil- 
dren, and themselves also ! -Nor indeed, when they came to 
the work itself, did their courage fail them, as one might 
imagine it would have done ; but they then held fast the same 
resolution, without wavering, which they had upon the hear— 
ing of Eleazar’s speech, while yet every one of them still re- 
tained the natural passion of love to themselves and their 
families, because the reasoning they went upon appeared to 
them to be very just, even with regard to those that were 
dearest to them ; for the husbands tenderly embraced their 
wives, and took their children into their arms, and gave the 
longest parting kisses to them, with tears in their eyes. Yet 
at the same time did they complete what they had resolved 
on, as if they had been executed by the h^mds of strangers ; 
and they had nothing else for their comfort but the necessity 
they were in of doing this execution, to avoid that prospect 
they had of the miseries they were to suffer ftom their ene- 
mies. Nor was there at length any one of these men found* 
that scrupled to act their part in this terrible execution, but 
every one of them dispatched his dearest relations. Miser- 
able men indeed were they ! whose distress forced them, to 
slay their own wives and children with their own hands, as 
the lightest of those evils that were before them. So they 
being not able to bear the grief they were under for what 
they had done any longer, and esteeming it an injury to those, 
they had slain, to live even the shortest space of time after 
them, — they presently laid all they had in a heap, and set 
fire to it. They then chose ten men by lot out of them, to 
slay all the rest ; everyone of whom laid himself down by 
his wife and children on the grobnd,and threw his arms about 
them, and they offered their necks to the stroke of tho£e who 
by lot executed that melancholy office : and when these ten 
had, without fear, slain them all, they made the same rule 
for casting lots for themselves, that he whose lot it was 
should first kill the other nine, and after all, should kifthim- 
aelf, Accordingly, all these had courage sufficient to be. a© 
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way behind one another in doing or suffering; so, for a cony 
elusion, the nine offered their necks to the executioner, and 
he who was last of all took a view of all the other bodies, lest 
perchance some or other among so many that were slain 
should Want his assistance to be quite dispatched; and when 
he perceived that they were all slain, he set fire to the palace, 
and with the great force of his hand ran his sword entirely 
through himself, and fell down dead near to his own relations. 
So these people died with this intention, that they would 
leave not so much as one soul among them all alive to be 
subject to the Romans. Yet was there an ancient wo- 
man, and another who was of kin to Eleazar, and superior to 
most women in prudence and learning, with five children, 
who had concealed themselves in caverns under ground, and 
had carried water thither for their drink, and were hidden 
there when the rest were intent upon the slaughter of one 
another. Those others were nine hundred and sixty in num- 
ber, the women and children being withal included in that 
computation. This calamitous slaughter was made on the 
.fifteenth day of the month Xarithicus [Nisan]. 

2. Now for the* Romans, they'expected that they should 
be fought in the morning, when accordingly they put on their 
armour, and laid bridges of planks upon their ladders from 
their banks, to make an assault upon the fortress, which they 
did ; but saw nobody as an en^my, but a terrible solitude on 
every side, with a fire within the place, as well as a perfect 
silence. So they were at a loss to guess at what had hap- 
pened. , At length they made a shout, as if it had been at a 
blow given by the battering-ram, to try whether they could 
bring any one out that was within ; the women heard this 
noise, and came out of their underground cavern, and in- 
formed the Romans what had been done, as it was done, and 
the second of them clearly described all both what was said 
and what was done, and the manner of it ; yet did they not 
easily give their attention to such a desperate undertaking, 
and did not believe it could be as they said ; they also at- 
tempted to put the fire out, and quickly cutting themselves 
a way through it, they came within the palace, and so met 
with the multitude of the slain, bift could take no pleasure 
in the fact, though it were done to their enemies. Nor could 
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they do other than wonder at the courage of their resolution, 
and the immoveable contempt of death which so great a 
dumber of them had shown, when they Went through with 
such an action as that was. 


CHAPTER X. 

That m&ny of the Sicarii f ed to Alexandria aho, and what 
Dangers they were in there ; on which Account that Temple 
zchich had formerly been built by Otilas, the High Priest, 
was destroyed. 

§ 1. When Masada was thus taken, the general left a gai> 
tison in the fortress to keep it, and he himself went to Ce- 
pafea ; for there were now no enemies left in the country, 
but it was all overthrown by so long a war. Yet did this wat 
afford disturbances and dangerous disorders even in places 
very far remote from Judea ; for still it came to pass that 
many Jews were slain at Alexandria in Egypt; for as 
many of the Sicarii as were able to fly thither, oat of the se 4 - 
ditious wars in Judea, were not content to have saved them- 
selves, but must needs be undertaking to make new disturb- 
ances, and persuaded many of those that entertained them 
to assert their liberty, to esteem the Romans td be no better 
than themselves, and to look upon God as their only Lord 
and Master ; but when part of the Jews of reputation opposed 
them, they slew some of them, and with the others they were 
very pressing in their exhortations to revolt from the Ro>- 
mans ; but when the principal men of the Senate saw What 
madness they were come to, they thought it no longer safe 
for themselves to overlook them. So they got all the Jews 
together to an assembly, and accused the madness of the 
Sicarii , and demonstrated that they had been the authors of 
all the evils that had come upon them. They said also, that 
“ these men, now they were run away from Judea, having no 
u sure hope of escaping, because as soon as ever they shall 
4i be known, they will be soon destroyed by the Romans, 
" they come hither and fill us full of those calamities which 
* belong to them, while we have not been partakers with 
“ them in any of their sins/’ Accordingly they exhorted the 
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multitude to have a care, lest they should be brought to 
destruction by their means, and to make their apology to the 
"Romans for what had been done, by delivering these men up 
to them ; who being thus apprized of the greatness of the 
danger they Were in, complied with what was proposed, and 
ran with great violence upon the Sicarii, and seized upon 
them ; and, indeed, six hundred of them were caught imtne* 
diately : but as to all those that fled into Egypt *; and to the 
Egyptian Thebes, it was not long ere they were caught also, 
and brought back, — whose courage, or whether we ought t6 
call it madness, or hardiness in their opinions, every body 
was amazed at ; for when all sorts of torments and vexations 
of their bodies that could be devised were made use of to 
them, they could not get any one of them to comply so far 
as to confess, or seem to confess, that Caesar was their lord ; 
but they preserved their own opinion, in spite of all the 
distress they were brought to, as if they received these tor- 
ments and the fire itself with bodies insensible of pain, and 
with a soul that in a manner rejoiced under them ; but what 
was most of all astonishing to the beholders, was the courage 
of the children ; for not one of these children was so far 
overcome by these torments, as to ntfme Caesar for their lord. 
So far does the strength of the courage [of the soul] prevail 
over the weakness of the body. 

2. Now Lupus did then govern Alexandria, who presently 
sent Caesar word of this commotion ; who having in suspicion 
the restless temper of the Jews for innovation, and being 
afraid lest they should get together again, and persuade some 
others to join with them, gave orders to Lupus to demolish' 
that Jewish temple which was in the region called Onion +, 

* Since Josephus here informs us that some of these Sicarii, or ruffians, went 
from Alexandria (which was itself in Egypt, in a large sense) into Egypt, and 
Thebes there situated, Re l and well observes, from Vossius, that Egypt sometimes 
denotes Proper or Upper Egypt, as distinct from the Delta, and the lower parts near 
Palestine. Accordingly, as he adds, those that say it never rains in Egypt, must 
mean the Proper or Upper Egypt, because it does sometimes rain in the other 
parts. See the note on Antiq. b. u. ch. vii. § 7 ; and b. m- ch. i. § 6. vol. i. 

+ Of this temple of Onias’s building in Egypt, see the notes on Antiq. b. xm. 
ch. iii. § 1. vol. xi j but whereas it is elsewhere, both Of the War, b. i. ch. i. § 1. 
vol. Iii. and in the Antiq. as now quoted, said that this temple was like to that at 
Jerusalem, and here that it was not like it, but like a tower, $ 3, there is some 
reason to suspect the reading here, and that either the negative particle is here to 
he blotted put, or the word entirely added. 
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and was in Egypt, which was built and had its denomination 
from the occasion following : — Onias, the son of Simon, one 
of the Jewish high priests, fled from Antiochus the king of 
Syria, when he made war with the Jews, and came to Alex- 
andria; and as Ptolemy received him very kindly, on account 
of his hatred to Antiochus, he assured him, that if he would 
comply with his proposal, he would bring all the Jews to his 
assistance ; and when the king agreed to do it so far as he 
was able, he desired him to give him leave to build a temple 
.somewhere in Egypt, and to worship God according to the 
customs of his own country ; for that the Jews would then 
be so much readier to fight against Antiochus, who had laid 
waste the temple at Jerusalem, and that they would then 
come to him with greater good-will ; and that, by granting 
them liberty of conscience, very many of them would come 
over.tohhp. 

3. So Ptolemy complied with his proposals, and gave him 
a place qne hundred and eighty furlongs distant from Mem- 
phis*. That Nomos was called the Nomos of Heliopolis, 
where Onias built a fortress and a temple, not like to that at 
Jerusalem, but such as resembled a tower. He built it of 
large stones to the height of sixty cubits ; he made the struc- 
ture of the altar in imitation of that in our own country, and 
in like manner adorned with gifts, excepting the make of the 
candlestick, for he did not make a candlestick, but had a 
[single] lamp hammered out of a piece of gold, which illu- 
minated the place with its rays, and which he hung by a 
chain of gold ; but the entire temple was encompassed with , 
a wall of burnt brick, though it had gates of stone. The 
king also gave him a large country for a revenue in money, 
that both the priests might have a plentiful provision made 
for them, and that God might have great abundance of what 
things were necessary for his worship. Yet did not Onias 
do this out of a sober disposition, but he had a mind to con- 
tend with the Jews at Jerusalem, — and could not forget the 

* \&e must observe, that Josephus here speaks of Antiochus, who profaned the 
temple, as now alive, when Onias had leave given him by Philometor to build his 
temple ; whereas it seems not to have been actually built till about fifteen years 
afterwards. Yet, because it is said in the Antiq. that Onias went to Philometor, 
b. xii. ch. ix. sect. 7. vol. ii, during the life-time of Antiochus, it is probable he 
petitioned, and perhaps obtained his leave then, though it were not actually built 
or finished till fifteen years afterward. 
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indignation he had for being banished thence* Accordingly, 
he thought that by building this temple he should draw away 
a great number from them to himself. There had been also 
a certain ancient prediction made by [a prophet] whose name 
was Isaiah, about six hundred years before, that this temple 
should be built by a man that was a Jew in Egypt * ; — and 
this is the history of the building of that temple* 

4. And now Lupus, the governor of Alexandria, upon the 
receipt of Caesar’s letter, came to the temple, and carried out 
of.it some of the donations dedicated thereto, and shut up 
the temple itself; and as Lupus died a little afterward, Pau- 
linas succeeded him* This man left none of those donations 
there, and threatened the priests severely if they did not 
bring them all out ; nor did be permit any who were desirous 
of worshipping God there, so much as to come near the whole 
sacred place ; but when he had shut up the gates, he made 
it entirely inaccessible, insomuch that there remained no 
longer the least footsteps of any divine worship that had 
been in that place. Now, the duration of the time from the 
building of this temple till it was chut up again, was three 
hundred anci forty-three years, 


CHAPTER XI* 

Concerning Jonathan , one of the Sicarii, that stirred up a Sedi- 
tion in Cyrene, and was a false Accuser [of the Innocent .] 

$ 1. And now did the madness of the Sicariiy like a disease, 
reach as far as the cities of Cyrene ; for one Jonathan, a vile 
person, and by trade a weaver, came thither and prevailed 
with no small number of the poorer sort to give ear to him : 
he also led them into the desert, upon promising them that 
he would show them signs and apparitions ; and as for the 
other Jevvs of Cyrene, he concealed his knavery from them, 
and put tricks upon them ; b«t those of the greatest dignity 
among them informed Catullus, the governor of the Libyan 
Pentapolis, of his march into the desert, and of the prepara- 
tions he had made for it. So he sent out after him both 

* Isa. xix. 18 - 23. 

VOL. iv. Y 
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horsemen and foot-men, and easily overcame them, because 
they were unarmed men ; of these, many were akin in the 
fight, but some were taken olive, and brought to Catullus.— 
A* for Jonathan, the head of this plot, he fled away at that 
time ; but upon a great and very diligent search, which was 
made all the country over for him, he was taken also ; and 
when he was brought to Catullus, ha devised a way whereby 
he both escaped punishment himself, and afforded an occasion 
to Catullus of doing much mischief ; .for he falsely accused 
the richest men among the Jews, and said that they had put 
him upon what he did. 

2. Now Catullus easily admitted of these his cal u mnies, 
and aggravated matters greatly, mkl made tragical e$c|am&r 
tions, that he might also be supposed to have had a hand in 
the finishing of the Jewish war ; but what was still harder, 
be did not only give a too easy belief to his stories, but he 
taught the Sicarii to accuse men falsely. He bade this Jo- 
nathan, therefore, name one Alexander, a Jew (with whom 
he had formerly had a quarrel, and openly professed that he 
bated him); he also got him to name his wife Bernice, as 
concerned with him. These two, Catullus ordered to be slain 
in the first place ; nay, after them he caused all the rich and 
wealthy Jews to be slain, being no fewer in all than three 
thousand. This, he thought, he might do safely, because he 
confiscated their effects, and added them to Caesar’s revenues. 

3. Nay, indeed, lest any Jews that lived elsewhere should 
convict him of his villany, he extended his false accusations 
farther, and persuaded Jonathan, and certain others that 
were caught with him, to bring an accusation of attempts for 
innovation against the Jews that were of the best character 
both at Alexandria and at Rome. One of these, against 
whom this treacherous accusation was laid, was Josephus, the 
writer of these books. However, this plot, thus contrived 
by Catullus, did not succeed according to his hopes ; for 
though he came himself to Rome, and brought Jonathan and 
Jiis companions along with him in bonds, and thought he 
should have had no farther inquisition made as to those lies 
that were forged under his government, or by his means, yet 
did Vespasian suspect the matter, and make an inquiry how 
far it was true ; and when he understood that the accusation 
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laid against the Jews was an upjust one, he cleared them of 
the crimes charged upon them ; and this, on account of Titus’s 
concern about the matter, and brought a deserved punish* 
ment upon Jonathan ; for he was first tormented, and then 
burnt alive. 

4. But as to Catullus, the emperors were so gentle to him, 
that he underwent no severe condemnation at this time : yet 
was it not long before he fell into a complicated and almost 
incurable distemper, and died miserably. He was not only 
afflicted in body, but the distepiper in his mind was more 
heavy upon him than the other; for he was terribly disturbed, 
and continually cried out, That he saw the ghosts of those 
whom he had slain standing before him. Whereupon he was 
not able to contain himself, but leaped out of his bed, as if 
both torments and fire were brought to him. This his dis* 
temper grew still a great deal worse and worse continually, 
and his very entrails were so corroded, that they fell out of 
his body, and in that condition he died. Thus he became as 
great an instance of divine providence as ever was, and de- 
monstrated that God punishes wicked men. 

5. And here we shall put an end to this our history ; 
wherein we formerly promised to deliver the same with all 
accuracy, to such as should be desirous of understanding 
after what manner this war of the Romans with the Jews was 
managed. Of which history, how good the style is, must be 
left to the determination of the readers ; but as for the agree* 
ment with the facts, I shall not scruple to say, and that 
boldly, that truth hath been what I have alone aimed at 
through its entire composition. 
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$ 1. I suppose that, by my books on the Antiquities of the 
Jews, most excellent Epaphroditiis f, I have made it evident 
to those who peruse them, that our Jewish nation is of very 
great antiquity, and had a distinct subsistence of its own 

* This first book has a wrong title, It is not written against Apian, as is the 
first part of the second book, but against those Greeks in general who would not 
believe Josephus’s former accounts of the very ancient state of the Jewish nation, 
in his xx Books of Antiquities ; and particularly against Agatharchides, Manetho, 
Cheremon, and Lysimachus. It is one of the most learned, excellent, and useful 
books of all antiquity ; and upon Jerom’s perusal of this, and the following books, 
he declares, that it seems to him a miraculous thihg “ how one that was an He- 
* # brew, who had been from his infancy instructed in sacred learning, should be 
u able to produce such a number of testimonies out of profane authors, as if he had 
*' read over the Grecian libraries.” Epist. 84, ad Magnum ; and the learned Jqw, 
Manasseh Ben Israel, esteemed these two books so excellent, as to translate them 
into the Hebrew ; this we learn from his own catalogue of his works, which I have 
' seen. As to the time and place, when and where these two books were written, the 
learned have not hitherto been able to determine them any farther than that they were 
written some time after his Antiquities, or some time after a. d. 93 ; which indeed 
is too obvious at their entrance to be overlooked by even a careless peruser, they’ 
being directly intended against those that would not believe what he had advanced 
in those books concerning the great antiquity of the Jewish nation. As to the place, 
they all imagine that these two books were written where the former were, I mean 
at Rome ; and I confess, that I myself believed both those determinations, till I 
came to finish my notes upon these books, when I met with plain indications that 
they were written not at Borne, but in Judea, and this after the third of Trajan, or 
a. n. 100 

+ Take Dr Hudson's note here, which, as it justly contradicts the common opir 
aion, that Josephus either died under Domitian, or at least wrote nothing fciter than 
bis days, to does it perfectly agree to my own determination, from Justus pf Jibe* 
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originally ; as also, I have therein declared how we came to 
inhabit this country wherein we now live. Those Antiquities 
contain the history of five thousand years, and are taken out 
of our sacred books; but are translated by me into the Greek 
tongue. However, since I observe a considerable number of 
people giving ear to the reproaches that are laid against us 
by those who bear ill-will to us, and will not believe what I 
have written concerning the antiquity of our nation, while 
they take it for a plain sign that our nation is of a late date 
because they are not so much as vouchsafed a bare mention 
by the most famous historiographers among the Grecians, I 
^therefore have thought myself under an obligation to write 
somewhat briefly about these subjects, in order to convict 
those that reproach us of spite and voluntary falsehood, and 
to correct the ignorance of others, and withal to instruct all 
those who are desirous of knowing the truth of what great 
antiquity we really are. As for the witnesses whom I shall 
produce for the proof of what I say, they shall be such as 
are esteemed to be of the greatest reputation for truth, and 
the most skilful in the knowledge of all antiquity, by the 
Greeks themselves. I Will also show, that those who have 
Written so reproachfully and falsely about us, are to be con- 
victed by what they have written themselves to the contrary. 
1 shall also endeavour to give an account of the reasons why 
it hath so happened, that there have not been a great number 
of Greeks who have made mention of our nation in thfcir 
histories. I will, however, bring those Grecians to light who 
have not oftiitted such out history, for the sake of those that 
Either do not know them, or pretend not to know them already. 

2 * And now, in the first place, I cannot but greatly wonder 
at those men, who suppose that we must attend to none but 

lias, that bo wrote or finished his own Life after the third of Trajan, or a. d. 100. 
To which Nofdhts also agrees, de Herod . No. 883- [Epap-hroditus]. « Since Fla- 
u ***8 Josephus (says Dr. Hudson) wrote [or finished] his books of Antiquities on 
u thirteenth of Domitian [a. d. 93], and after that wrote the Memoirs of his 
s * own Life# »s an appendix to the hooks of Antiquities, and at last his two books 
€t against Apion, and yet dedicated all those writings to Epaphroditus, he can hardly, 
u fee that Epaphrbditus who was formerly secretary to Nero, and was slain on the 
“ fourteenth [or fifteenth] of Domitian, after he had been for a good while in 
“ banishment ; but another Epaphrodftus, a freed* man, and procurator of Trajan, 

“ as j^aGrotiusow Irtice i. 8t’ f 
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Grecians, wKfeft we are inquiring about the most ancient facts* 
and must inform ourselves of their truth from them only, 
while we must not believe ourselves nor other men ; for I am 
convinced that the very reverse is the truth of the case* I 
mean this, — if we will not be led by vain opinions, but will 
make inquiry after truth from facts themselves ; for they will 
find, that almost all which concerns the Greeks happened 
not long ago; nay, one may say, is of yesterday only. I 
speak of the building of their cities, the inventions of their 
arts, ahd the description of their laws ; and as for their card 
.about the writing dowri of their histories, it is very near the 
last thing they set about. However* they acknowledge them- 
selves so far, that they were the Egyptians, the Chaldeans, 
and the Phenicians (for I will not now reckon ourselves - 
among them) that have preserved the memorials of the most 
ancient and most lasting traditions of mankind ; for almost , 
all these nations inhabit such countries as a te least subject 
to destruction from the world about them; and these also 
have taken especial care to have nothing omitted of what 
was [remarkably] done among them ; but their history was 
esteemed sacred, and put into public* tables, as written by 
men of the greatest wisdom they had among them; but as 
for the place where the Grecians inhabit, ten thousand 
destructions have overtaken it, tfnd blotted out the memory 
of formet actions ; so that they were ever beginning a new 
way of living, and supposed that every one of them was the 
origin of their new state. It was also late, and with diffi- 
culty, that they came to know the letters that they now use ; 
for those who would advance their use of these letters to the 
greatest antiquity, pretend that they have learned them from 
the Phenicians and from Cadmus ; yet is nobody able to de- 
monstrate that they have any writing preserved from that 
time, neither in their temples, nor in any other public monu- 
ments. This appears, because the time when those lived 
who went to the Trojan war, so many years afterward, is in 
great doubt, and great inquiry is made, whether the Greeks 
used their letters at that time ; and the most prevailing opi- 
nion, and that nearest the truth, is, that their present way of 
using those letters was unknown at that time. However, 
there is not any writing which the Greeks agree to be genuine 
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among them ancienter than Homer’s Poems*, who must 
plainly be confessed later than the Siege of Troy ; nayi the 
report goes, that even he did not leave the poems in writing, 
but that their memory was preserved in songs, and they were 
put together afterward ; and that this is the reason of such a 
number of variations as are found in them. As for those 
who set themselves about writing their histories, I mean, 
such as Cadmus of Miletus, and Acusilaus of Argos, and 
any others that may be mentioned as succeeding Acusilaus, 
they lived but a little while before the Persian expedition into 
Greece. But then for those that first introduced philosophy, 
and the consideration of things celestial and divine among 
them, such as Pherecydes the Syrian, and Pythagoras, and 
Thales, all with one consent agree, that they learned what 
they knew of the Egyptians and Chaldeans, and wrote but 
little. And these are the things which are supposed to be 
the oldest of all among the Greeks ; and they have much 
ado to believe that the Writings ascribed to those men are 
genuine. 

3* How can it then be other than an absurd thing for the 
Greeks to be so proud, and to vaunt themselves to be the 
only people that are acquainted with antiquity, and that have 
delivered the true accounts of those early times after an ac- 
curate manner ! Nay, who is there that cannot easily gather 
from the Greek writers themselves, that they knew but little 
on any good foundation when they set to write, but rather 
wrote their histories from their own conjectures! Accord- 
ingly, they confute one another ill their own books to purpose, 
and are not ashamed to give us the most contradictory ac- 
counts of the same things : and I should spend my time to 
little purpose, if I should pretend to teach the Greeks that 
which they know better than I already, what a great disagree* 
ment there is between Hellanicus and Acusilaus about their 
genealogies ; in how many cases Acusilaus corrects Hesiod : 

* This preservation of Homer’s Poems by memory, and not by his own writing 
them down, and that thence they were styled Rhapsodies, as sung by him, like 
ballads, by parts, and not composed and connected together in complete works, are 
opinions well known from the ancient commentators ; though such supposal seems 
to myself, as well as to Fabricius Bibiioth. Grace, i. p. 269, and to others, highly im- . 
probable. Nor does Josephus say there were no ancienter writings among the 
Greeks than Homer’s Poems, but that they did not fully own any ancienter writ- 
ings pretending to such antiquity, which is true. 
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Qr after what manner Ephorus demonstrates Hellanicus to 
have told lies in the greatest part of his history; as does 
Timeus in like manner as to Ephorus, and the succeeding 
writers do to Timeus* and all the later writers do to Herodo- 
tus # ; nor could Timeus agree with Antiochus and Philistius, 
or with Callias, about the Sicilian History, no more than do 
the several writers of the Atthidse follow one another about 
the Athenian affairs ; nor do the historians the like, that wrote 
the Argolics, about the affairs of the Argives. And now what 
need 1 say any more about particular cities and smaller places 9 
while in the most approved writers of the expedition of the 
Persians, and of the actions which were therein performed, 
there are so great differences ! Nay, Thucydides himself is 
accused by some as writing what is false, although he seems 
to have given us the exactest history of the affairs of his own 
time. 

4. As for the occasions of so great disagreement of theirs, 
there may be assigned many that are very probable, if any 
have a mind to make an inquiry about them ; but I ascribe 
these contradictions chiefly to two causes, which I will now 
mention, and still think what I shall mention in the first place, 
to be the principal of all ; for if we remember, that in the 
beginning the Greeks had taken no care to have public re- 
cords of their several transactions preserved, this must for 
certain have afforded those that would afterward write about 
those ancient transactions, the opportunity of making mis- 
takes, and the power of making lies also ; for this original 


, * It well deserves to be considered, that Josephus here says, how all the follow- 
fag Greek historians looked on Herodotus as a fabulous author, and presently, § 14, 
how Manetho, the most authentic writer of the Egyptian History, greatly complains 
of hu mistakes in the Egyptian affairs ; as also that Strabo, b. xi. p. 507, the most 
accurate geographer and historian, esteemed him such ; that Xenophon, the muck 
more accurate historian in the affairs of Cyrus, implies, that Herodotus’s account 
of that great man are almost entirely romantic. See the notes on Antiq. b. xi. ch. 
*>• $ I, and Hutchinson’s Prolegomena to his edition of Xenophon's K vpu YlcuhU, that 
we have already seen in the note on Antiq. b. vm. ch. x. $ 3, how very little He- 
ftodotus knew about the Jewish affairs and country, and that he greatly affected 
what we call the Marvellous, as Monsieur Rollin has lalely and justly determined ; 
vk hence we are not always to depend on the authority of Herodotus, where it is un- 
supported by other evidence, but ought to compare the other evidence with his, 
•»d, if it preponderate, to prefer it before his. I do not mean by this, that Herod? 
<*ui wilfu^y related what be belie yed to be false (as Ctesias seems to have done) 
but that he often wanted evidence, and sometimes preferred what was marvellous 
to what was best ^tested as really true, 
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tecording of such ancient transactions hath not only been 
neglected by the other states of Greece, but even among the 
Athenians themselves also, who pretend to be Aborigines, 
and to have applied themselves to learning, there are no such 
records extant ; nay, they say themselves, that the laws of 
Draco concerning murders, which are now extant in writing, 
are the most ancient of their public records; which Draco 
yet lived but a little before the tyrant tisistratus For 
as to the Arcadians, who make such boasts of their anti- 
quity, what need I speak of them in particular, since it was 
still later before they got their letters, and learned them, 
and that with difficulty also. 

5. There must therefore naturally arise great differences 
among writers, when they had no original records to lay for 
their foundation, which might at once inform those who had 
an inclination to learn, and contradict those that would tell 
lies. However, we are to suppose a second occasion besides 
the former of these contradictions ; it is this : That those 
who were the most zealous to write history, were not solicitous 
for the discovery of truth +, although it was very easy for 
them always to make such a profession ; but their business 
was to demonstrate that they could write well, and make an 
impression upon mankind thereby ; and in what manner of 
writing they thought they were able to exceed others, to 
that did they apply themselves. Some of them betook them- 
selves to the writing of fabulous narrations ; some of them 

* About the days of Cyrus and Daniel. 

' + It is here well worth our observation, what the reasons afe that such ancient 
authors as Herodotus, Josephus, arid others, have been read to so little purpose by 
tnany learned critics j viz. That their main aim has not been chronology or history, 
fcut philology, to know words, and not things, they not much entering oftentimes 
into the real contents of their authors, and judging which were the lUost accurate 
discoverers of truth, and most to be depended on in the several histories, but rather 
inquiring who wrote the finest style, and had the greatest elegance in their expres- 
sions ; which are things of small consequence in comparison with the other. Thus 
you will sometimes find great debates among the learned, whether Herodotus of 
Thucydides were the finest historian in the Ionic and Attic ways of writing ; which 
signify little as to the real value of each of their histbries ; while it would be of 
much moment to let the reader know, that as the consequence of Herodotus’s his- 
tory, which begins so much earlier, and reaches so much wider than that of Thu- 
cydides, is therefore vastly greater ; so is the roost part of Thucydides, which be- 
Jongs to his own times, and fell under his own observation, much the most certain* 
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endeavoured to please tie cities or the kings, by writing in 
their commendation ; others of them fell to finding faults 
with transactions, or with the writers of such transactions, and 
thought to make a great figure by so doing ; and indeed 
these do what is of all things the most contrary to true his- 
tory ; for it is the great character of true history that aU 
concerned therein both speak and write the same things ; 
while these men, by writing differently about the same 
things, think they shall be believed to write with the greatest 
regard to truth. We therefore [who are Jews] must yield to 
the Grecian Writers as to language and eloquence of compo- 
sition ; but then we shall give them no such preference as 
to the verity of ancient history ; and least of all as to that 
part which concerns the affairs of our own several countries. 

6. As to the care of writing down the records from the 
earliest antiquity among the Egyptians and Babylonians ; 
that the priests were intrusted therewith, and employed a phi- 
losophical concern about it ; that they were the Chaldean 
priests that did so among the Babylonians ; and that the 
Phenicians, who were mingled among the Greeks, did espe- 
cially make use of their letters, both for the common affairs 
of life, and for the delivering down the history of common 
transactions, I think I may omit any proof, because all men 
allow it so to be ; but now as to our forefathers, that they 
took no less care about writing such records (for I will not 
say they took greater care than the others I spoke of) and 
that they committed that matter to their high priests and to 
their prophets, and that these records have been written all 
along down to our own times with the utmost accuracy; 
bay, if it be not too bold for me to say it, our history will be 
so written hereafter ; — I shall briefly endeavour to inform 
you. 

7. For our forefathers did not only appoint the best of 
these priests, and those that attended upon the divine wor^ 
ship, for that design from the beginning, but made provision 
that the stock of the priests should continue unmixed and 
pure ; for he who is partaker of the priesthood must propa-' 
gate of a wife of the same nation, without having any regarch 
to money, or any other dignities ; but he is to make a scru- 
tiny, and take his wife’s genealogy from the ancient tables, 
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and procure many witnesses to it * ; and this is our practice 
not only in Judea, but wheresoever any body of men of out 
nation, do live ; and even there, an exact catalogue of our 
priests’ marriages is kept; I mean at Egypt and at Babylon, 
or in any other place of the rest of the habitable earth, whi*? 
thersoever our priests are scattered ; for they send to Jerusa- 
lem the ancient names of their parents in writing, as well as 
those of their remoter ancestors, and signify who are the wit- 
nesses also ; but if any war falls out, such as have fallen out, 
a great many of them already, when Antiochus Epiphanes 
made an invasion upon our country, as also when Pompey 
the Great and Quintilius Varus did so also, and principally 
in the wars that have happened in our own times, — those 
priests that survive them compose new tables of genealogy 
out of the old records, and examine the circumstances of the 
women that remain ; for still they do not admit of those that 
have been captives, as suspecting that they had conversation 
with some foreigners ; but what is the strongest argument of 
pur exact management in this matter is what I am now going 
to say, that we have the names of our high priests, from father 
to son, set down in our records, for the interval of two thou- 
sand years ; and if any of these have been transgressors of 
these rules, they are prohibited to present themselves at the 
altar; or to be partakers of 'any other of our purifications; 
and this is justly, or rather necessarily done, because every 
one is not permitted of his own accord to be a writer, nor ig 
there any disagreement in what is written ; they being only 
prophets that have written the original and earliest accounts 
of things, as they learned them of God himself by inspira- 
tion ; and others have written what hath happened in theif 
own times, and that in a very distinct manner also. 

8. For we have not an innumerable multitude of books 
among us, disagreeing from and contradicting one another, 
[as the Greeks have], but only twenty-two books +, which 

* Of this accuracy of the Jews, before and in our Saviour’s time, in carefully pre- 
serving their genealogies all along, particularly those of the priests, see Josephus’s 
Life, sect. 1, vol. i. This accuracy seems to have ended at the destruction of Je- 
rusalem by Titus, or, however, at that by Adrian. 

+ Which were these twenty-two sacred books of the Old Testament, see the Sup- 
plement to the Essay on the Old Testament, p. 25—29, viz. those we call canoni • 
eaf, aU excepting tfce Canticles ; but still with this farther exception, that the Urst 
took of apocryphal Esdras be taken into tliat number, instead of our canonkd 
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Contain the records of all the past times ; which are justly 
belieVed to be divine ; and of them, five belong to MoseS, 
Which contain his laws and the traditions of the origin of 
mankind till his death. This interval of time was little short 
of three thousand years ; but as to the time from the death 
of Moses till the reign of Artaxerxes king of Persia, who 
teigned after Xerxes, the prophets, who were after Moses, 
wrote down what was done in their times in thirteen books. 
The remaining four books contain hymns to God, and pre- 
cepts for the conduct of human life. It is true, our history 
hath been written since Artaxerxes very particularly, but 
hath not been esteemed of the like authority with the former 
by our forefathers, because there hath not been an exact suc- 
cession <jf prophets since that time ; and how firmly we have 
given credit to these books of our own nation, is evident by 
what we do ; for during so many ages as have already passed, 
no one has been so bold as either to add any thing to them, 
to take any thing from them, or to make any change in them; 
but it is become natural to all Jews, immediately and from 
their very birth, to esteem these books to contain divine doc- 
trines, and to persist in them, and, if occasion be, willingly 
to die for them. For it is no new thing for our captives, 
many of them in number, and frequently in time, to be seen 
to endure racks and deaths of all kinds upon the theatres, 
that they may not be obliged to say one word against our 
laws and the records that contain them ; whereas there are 
none at all among the Greeks who would undergo the least 
harm on that account, no, nor in case all the writings that 
are among them were to be destroyed ; for they take them 
to be such discourses as are framed agreeably to the inclina- 
tions of those that write them ; and they have justly the same 
opinion of the ancient writers, since they see some of the 
present generation bold enough to write about such affairs, 
wherein they were not present, nor had concern enough to 
inform themselves about them from those that knew them ; 
examples of which may be had in this late war of ours, 
where some persons have written histories, and published 
them, without having been in the places concerned, or hav- 

E*ra, which seems to be nq more than a later epitome of the other ; which two 
books of Canticles and Ezra, it no way appears that Josephus ever saw. 
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ing been pear them when the actions were done ; but these 
men put a few things together by hearsay, and insolently 
abuse the world, and call those writings by the najn$ of 
Histories. 

9. As for myself, I have composed a true history of that 
whole war, and of all the particulars th^t occurred thereby 
as having been concerned in all its transactions $ for I a cted 
as general of those among us that are named Galileans, as 
long as it was possible for us to make any opposition. I wap 
then seized on by the Romans, and became a captive. Vesr 
pasian also and Titus had me kept under a guard, and forced 
me to attend them continually. At the first I wap put i«t© 
bonds ; but was set at liberty afterward, and sent to accom*- 
pany Titus when he came from Alexandria to the siege of 
Jerusalem ; during which time there was nothing done which 
escaped my knowledge ; for what happened in t tfre Rowan 
camp I saw, and wrote down carefully ; and what informa- 
tions the deserters brought [out of the city], I iwas the only 
man that understood them. Afterward I got leisure at Rome ; 
and when all my materials were prepared for that work, I 
made use of some persons to assist me in learning the 
Greek tongue, and by these jpeans 1 composed the history 
of these transactions ; and 1 was so wall assured of the truth 
of what I related, that I first of all appealed t9 those that 
bad the supreme command in that war, Vespasian andTitu?, 
as witnesses for me, for to, them J presented those books first 
of all, and after them to many of the Romans who had been 
jn the war. I also sold them to many of our owp men who 
understood the Greek philosophy ; among whom were Julius 
Archelaus, Herod [king of Chalcis], a person pf great gravity* 
and king Agrippa himself, a person that deserved the greatest 
admiration. Now all these men bore their testimony to me, 
that I had the strictest regard to truth ; who yet would not 
have dissembled the matter, nor been silent, jf I, out of ig- 
norance, or out of favour to any side, either had given fel$e 
colours to actions, or omitted any of the^m. 

10. There have been indeed some bad men, who have at- 
tempted to calumniate my history, and took it to be a kind 
of scholastic performance for the exercise of young men. A 
strange sort of accusation and calumny this ! since every ope 
that undertakes to deliver the history of actions truly, ought 
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to know them accurately himself in the first place, as eithef 
having been concerned in them himself, or tkeen informed 
of them by such as knew them. Now, both these methods 
of knowledge 1 may very properly pretend to in the compor 
sition of both my works ; for, as f said, I have translated 
the Antiquities out of our sacred books ; which I easily could 
do, since I was a priest by my birth, and have studied that 
philosophy which is contained in those writings : aqd for the 
History of the War, I wrote it as having been an actor my- 
self in many of its transactions, an eye-witness in the greatest 
part of the rest, and was not unacquainted with any thing 
whatsoever that was either said or done in it. How impudent 
then must those deserve to be esteemed, who undertake to 
contradict me about the true state of those affairs! who, 
although they pretend to have made use of both the empe- 
rors’ own memoirs, yet they could not be acquainted with 
our affairs who fought against them. 

11. This digression I have been obliged to make, out of 
necessity, as being desirous to expose the vanity of those 
that profess to write histories; and I suppose I have suffi- 
ciently declared that this custom of transmitting down the 
histories of ancient times hath been better preserved by thasp 
nations which are called Barbarians, than by the Greeks 
themselves. I am now willing, in the next place, to say a 
few things to those who endeavour to prove that our consti- 
tution is but of late time, for this reason, as they pretend 
that the Greek writers have said nothing about us; after 
which I shall produce testimonies for our antiquity out of 
the writings of foreigners : I shall also demonstrate that such 
as cast reproaches upon our nation do it very unjustly. 

12. As for ourselves, therefore, we neither inhabit a mari- 
time country, nor do. we delight in merchandise, nor in such 
a mixture with other men as arises from it ; but the cities \ye 
dwell, in are remote from the sea, and having a fruitful coun- 
try for our habitation, we. take pains in cultivating that only. 
Our principal care of all is this, to educate our children well ; 
and we think it to be the most necessary business of our 
whole life, to observe the laws that have been given us, and 
to keep those rules of piety that have been delivered down to 
us. Since, therefore, besides what we have already taken 
notice of, we have had a peculiar way of living of our own, 
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there was no occasion offered us in ancient ages for intermix- 
ing among the Greeks, as they had for mixing among the 
Egyptians, by their intercourse of exporting and importing 
their several goods ; as they also mixed with the Phenicians, 
who lived by the sea-side, by means of their love of lucre in 
, trade and merchandise. Nor did our forefathers betake them^ 
selves, as did some others, to robbery ; nor did they, in ordef 
to gain more wealth, fall into foreign wars, although our 
country contained many ten thousands of men of courage 
sufficient for that purpose ; for this reason it was that the 
Phenicians themselves came soon by trading and navigation 
to be known to the Grecians, and by their means the Egyp- 
tians became known to the Grecians also, as did all those 
people whence the Phenicians in long voyages over the seas 
carried wares to the Grecians, The Medes also and the Per- 
sians, when they were lords of Asia, became well known to 
them ; and this was especially true of the Persians, who led 
their armies as for as the other continent [Europe], The 
Thracians were also known to them by the nearness of their 
countries, and the Scythians by the means of those that sailed 
to Pontus ; for it was so in general that all maritime nations, 
and those that inhabited near the eastern or western seas, 
became most known to those that were desirous to be writers; 
but such as had their habitations farther from the sea were 
for the most part unknown to them : which things appear to 
have happened as to Europe also, where the city of Rome, 
that hath this long time been possessed of so much power, 
and hath performed such great actions in war, is never yet 
mentioned by Herodotus, nor by Thucydides, nor by any one 
of their contemporaries ; and it was very late, and with great 
difficulty, that the Romans became known to the Greeks. — 
Nay, those that were reckoned the most exact historians 
(and Ephorus for one) were so very ignorant of the Gauls and 
the Spaniards, that he supposed the Spaniards, who inhabit 
so great a part of the western regions of the earth, to be no 
more than one city. Those historians also have ventured to 
describe such customs as were made use of by them, which 
they never had either done or said ; and the reason why these 
writers did not know the truth of their affairs, was this. That 
they had not any commerce together ; — but the reason why 
they wrote such falsities was this,. That they had a mind to 
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appear to know things which others had not known. How 
can it then he any wonder, if our nation was no more known 
to many of the Greeks, nor had given them any occasion to 
mention them in their writings, while they were so remote 
from the sea, and had a conduct of life so peculiar to themr 
selves ? 

13. Let us now put the case, therefore, that we made use 
of this argument concerning the Grecians, in order to prove 
that their nation was not ancient, because nothing is said of 
them in our records ; would they not laugh at us all, and pror 
bably give the same reasons for our silence that I have now 
alleged, and would produce their neighbouring nations as 
witnesses to their own antiquity ? Now, the very same thing 
will I endeavour to do ; for I will bring the Egyptians and 
Phenicians as my principal witnesses, because nobody can 
complain of their testimony as false, on account that they are 
known to have borne the greatest ill-will toward^ us ; I mean 
this as to the Egyptians in general all of them, while of th£ 
Phenicians, it is known the Tyrians have been most of all in 
the same ill disposition towards us ; yet do I confess that J 
cannot say the same of the Chaldeans, since our first leader^ 
and ancestors were derived from them ; and they do make 
mention of us Jews in their records, on account of the kin-> 
dred there is between us. Now, when I shall have made my 
•assertions good, so far as concerns the others, I will demon-* 
strate that some of the Greek w r riters have made mention of 
U» Jews also, that those who envy us may not have even this 
pretence for contradicting what I have said about our nation, 

14. I shall begin with the writings of the Egyptians ; not 
indeed of those that have written in the Egyptian language, 
which it is impossible for me to do. But Manetho was a man 
who was by birth an Egyptian, yet had ho made himself mas- 
ter of the Greek learning, as is very evident ; for he wrote 
the history of his own country jn the Greek tongue, by trans-> 
lating it, as he saith himself, out of their sacred records ; 
he also finds great fault with Herodotus for his ignorance and 
false relations of Egyptian affairs. Now, this Manetho, in 
the second book of his Egyptian History, writes concerning 
us in the following manner. 1 will set down his very words, 
a8 if I were to bring the very man himself into a court for a 

vol. iy. £ 
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witness : — * “iThere was a king of ours, whose name mm Ti*- 
if maeus, Under him it came to pass, I know Hot hoW> that 
44 God was averse tb us* and there came, after a surprising 
i( manner, men of ignoble birtluout of the eastern parts, and 
** had boldness enough to make an expedition into our coun- 
11 try, and with ease subdued it by force, yet without our han 
u zarding a battle with them. So when they had gotten 
94 tho^e that governed us under their power, they afterwards 
" burnt down our cities, and demolished the temples of the 
44 gods, and hsed all the inhabitants after a most barbarous 
u manner : nay, some they slew, and led their children and 
44 their wives into slavery. At length they made one of them- 
41 selves king, whose name was Salatis ; he also lived at Mem- 
44 phis* and made both the upper and lower regions pay fri- 
41 bute, and left garrisons in places that were the most proper 
4< for them. He chiefly aimed to secure the eastern parts, 
44 as foreseeing that the Assyrians, who had then the greatest 
44 power, would be desirous of that 'kingdom and invade 
44 them ; and as he found in the Saite Nomos [Sethroite], a 
4 ‘ city very proper for his purpose, and which lay upon the 
“ Bubastic channel, but with regard to a certain theologie 
44 notion was called Avar is, this he rebuilt, and made very 
44 strong by the walls he built about it, and by a most nu- 
“ merous garrison of two hundred and forty thousand armed 
44 men whom he put into it to keep it. Thither Salatis came 
44 in summer-time, partly to gather his com, and pay his sol- 
94 dfors their wages* and partly to exercise his armed men, 
u and thereby .to terrify foreigners. When this man had 
44 reigned thirteen years, after him reigned another* whose 
u name was Beon, for forty-four years ; after him reigned 
44 another, called Apachnas, thirty-six years and seven 
44 months ; after him Apophis reigned sixty-one years, and 
44 then Janias fifty years and one month ; after all these 
44 reigned Assis forty-nine years and two months. And 
u these six were the first rulers among them, who were all 
44 along making war with the Egyptians, and were very desi- 
“ rous gradually to destroy them to the very roots. This 
94 whole nation was styled Hvcsos, that is, Shepfterd*kings ; 

44 for the first syllable Hyc, according to the sacred dia- 
w lect, denotes a King, — as is Sos a Shepherd; but this 
a according to the ordinaiy dialect ; and of these is com- 
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u pounded Hycsos : but some say that these people were 
u Arabians/ 9 — Now, in another copy it is said that this word 1 
does not denote Kings, but. On the contrary, denotes Cap* 
tive Shepherd* , and this on account of the particle HyO ; for 
that Hyc, with the aspiration, in the Egyptiah tongue again 
denotes Shepherds , and that expressly also ; and this to me 
seems the more probable opinion, and more agreeable 
to ancient history. [But Manetho goes on] : — “ These 
* r people, whom we have before named kings and called 
“ shepherds also, and their descendants/ 9 as he says, “ kept 
“ possession of Egypt five hundred and eletren years* After 
u these,” he says, “ that the kings of Thebais and of the other 
u parts of Egypt made an insurrection against the shepherds, 
u and that there a terrible and long war was made between 
t( them.” He says farther, “ that under a king, whose name 

* was Alisphragmuthosis,the shepherds were subdued by him, 

* and were indeed driven out of other parts of Egypt, but 
u were shut up in a place that contained ten thousand acres i 
“ this place was named Avaris.” Manetho says, “ that the 
“ shepherds built a wall round all this place, which was a 
u large and a strong wall, and this in order to keep all their 
“ possessions and their prey within a place of strength, but 
“ that Thummosis the son of Alisphragmuthosis made an at* 
“ tempt to take them by force and by siege, with four hun* 
“ dred and eighty thousand men to lie round about them ; 
4t but that, upon his despair of taking the place by that siege, 
“ they came to a composition with them, That they should 
u leave Egypt, and go without any harm to be done to them, 
“ whithersoever they would $ and that, after this composition 
u was made, they went away with their whole families and 
t( effects, not fewer in number than two hundred and forty 
44 thousand, and took their journey from Egypt, through the 
0 wilderness, for Syria } but that as they were in fear of the 

Assyrians, who had then the dominion over Asia, they built 
“ a city in that country which is now called Judea, and that 
“ large enough to contain this great number of men, and 

* called it Jerusalem*.” Now Manetho, in another book of 

* Here we have ah account of the first building of the city of Jerusalem, accord- 
ing to Manetho, when the Phenician shepherds were expelled out of Egypt, about 
thirty-seven yeitrs before Abraham tame out of Haran. 
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his, says, “that this nation, thus called Shepherds, were also 
“ called Captives, in their sacred books.” And this account 
of his is the truth ; for feeding of sheep was the employment 
of our forefathers in the most ancient ages * ; and as they led 
such a wandering life in leading sheep, they were called 
Shepherds : nor was it without reason that they were called 
Captives by the Egyptians, since one of our ancestors, Jo-' 
seph, told the king of Egypt that he was a captive +, and 
afterward sent for his brethren into Egypt by the king’s per-* 
mission ; but as for these matters, I shall make a more exact 
inquiry about them elsewhere. J 

15. But now I shall produce the Egyptians as witnesses to 
the antiquity of our nation. I shall therefore here bring in 
Manetho again* and what he writes as to the order of the 
times in this case, and thus he speaks : — “ When this people 
“ or shepherds were gone out of Egypt to Jerusalem, Teth- 
“ mosis the king of Egypt, who drove them out, reigned 
“ afterward twenty-five years and four months, and then died ; 
“ after him his son Chebron took the kingdom for thirteen 
“ years ; after whom came Amenophis, for twenty years and 
“ seven months ; then came his sister Amesses, for twenty- 
“ one years and nine months ; after her came Mephres, for 
“ twelve years and nine months ; after him was Mephramu- 
“ thosis, for twenty-five years and ten months ; after him was 
u Thmosis, for nine years and eight months ; after him came 
“ Amenophis, for thirty years and ten months ; after him 
“ came Ofus, for thirty-six years and five months ; then came 
“ his daughter Acenchres, for twelve years and one month ; 

“ then was her brother Rathotis, for nine years ; then was 
“ Acencheres, for twelve years and five months ; then came 
“ another Acencheres, for twelve years and three months ; 

“ after him Armais, for four years and one month ; after him 
“ was Ramesses, for one year and four months ; after him 
“ came Armesses Miammoun, for sixty-six years and two 
“ months ; after him Amenophis, for nineteen years and six 
“ months ; after him came Sethosis, and Ramesses, who bad 
“ an army of horse, and a naval force. . This king appointed 

* Gen. xlvi. 33, 34 ; xlvii. 3, 4. 

+ In our copies of the book of Genesis and of Josephus, this Joseph never calls 
himself “ a captive,” when he was with the king of Egypt, though he does call him- 
self a servant,” “ a slave,” or a captive,” many times iu the Testament of the 
Twelve Patriarchs, under Joseph, $ 1,11, 13, 14, 15, 16. 

$ This is now wanting. 
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a his brother Armais, to be his deputy over Egypt.” [In 
another copy it stood thus : — “ After him came Sethosis, 

“ and Ramesses, two brethren, the former of whom had a 
“ naval force, and in a hostile manner destroyed those that 
a met him upon, the sea ; but as he slew Ramesses in no long 
“ time afterward, so he appointed another of his brethren to 
u be his deputy over Egypt.] He also gave him all the other 
“ authority of a king, but with these only injunctions, that 
“ he should not wear the diadem, nor be injurious to the 
“ queen, the mother of his children, and that he should not 
“ meddle with the other concubines of the king ; while he 
u made an expedition against Cyprus, and Phenicia, and be- 
u sides against the Assyrians and the Medes. He then sub- 
u dued them all, some by his arms, some without fighting, 
u and some by the terror of his great army ; and being puffed 
u up by the great successes he had had, he went still on the 
“ more boldly, and overthrew the cities and countries ihat 
" lay in the eastern parts ; but after some considerable time, 
“ Armais, who was left in Egypt, did all those very things, 
“ by way of opposition, which his brother had forbidden him 
“ to do, without fpar ; for he used violence to the queen, and 
“ continued to make use of the rest of the concubines, with- 
“ out sparing any of them ; nay, at the persuasion of his 
“ friends he put on the diadem, and set up to oppose his 
“ brother ; but then, he who was set over the priests of 
“ Egypt, wrote letters to Sethos, and informed him of all 
“ that had happened, and how his brother had set up to 
“ oppose him : he therefore returned back to Pelusium im- 
“ mediately, and recovered his kingdom again. The country 
“ also was called from his name Egypt; for Manetho says 
“ that Sethosis was himself called Egyptus, as was his 
“ brother Armais called Danaus.” * 

* Of this Egyptian chronology of Manetho, as mistaken by Josephus, and of 
these Phenician shepherds, as falsely supposed by him, and others after him, to 
have been the Israelites in Egypt, see Essay on the Old Testament, Appendix p. 
182—188 ; and note here, that when Jasephup tells us that the Greeks or Argives 
looked on this Danaus as a^aioretrog, “ a most ancient, v or “ the most ancient” 
king of Argos, he need not be supposed to mean, in the strictest sense, that they 
had no one king so ancient as he , for it is certain that they owned nine kings before 
him, and Inachus at the head of them. See Authentic Records, part u. page 983 ; 
as Josephus could not but know very well ; but that he was esteemed as very an- 
cient by them, and that they knew they had been first of all denominated “Danai” 
from this very ancient king Danaus. Nor does this superlative degree always 
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. 16. This is Manetho’s account ; and evident it is from the 
number of years by him set down belonging to this interval, 
if they be summed up together, that these shepherds, as they 
are here palled, who were no other than our forefathers, wctc 
delivered out of Egypt, and came thence, and inhabited 
this country three hundred and ninety-three years before 
Danaus came to Argos ; although the Argives look upon him* 
as their most ancient king* Manetho, therefore, bears this 
testimony to two points of the greatest consequence to our 
purpose, and those from the Egyptian records themselves. 
In the first place, that we came out of another country into 
Egypt ; and that withal our deliverance out of it was so an- 
cient in time, as to have preceded the siege of Troy almost a 
thousand years ; but then, as to those things which Manetho 
adds, not from the Egyptian records, but, as he confesses 
himself, from some stories of an uncertain original, I will 
disprove them hereafter particularly, and shall demonstrate 
that they are no better than incredible fables, 

17. I will now, therefore, pass from these records, and 
come to those that belong to the Phenicians, and concern 
our nation, and shall produce attestations to what I have said 
-of them. There are then records among the Tyrians that 
take in the history of many years, and these are public writ- 
ings, and are kept with great exactness, and include accounts 
of the facts done among them, and such as concern \heir 
transactions with other nations also, those I mean which were 
•worthy of remembering. Therein it was recorded that the 
temple was built by king Solomon at Jerusalem, one hundred 
forty-three years and eight months before the Tyrians built 
Carthage ; and in their annals the building of our temple is 
related : for Hirom, the king of Tyre, was the friend of Solo- 
mon our king, and had such friendship transmitted down to 
him from his forefathers. He thereupon was ambitious to 
contribute to the splendor of this edifice of Solomon, and 
made him a present of one hundred and twenty talents of 
gold. He also cut down the most excellent timber out of 
, that mountain which is called Libanus, and sent it to him for 

imply the “ most ancient” of all without exception, but is sometimes to be Tendered 
“ very ancient” only, as is the case in the like superlative degrees of other words 
also. 

W See the preceding note. 
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adorning ihe roof. Solomon also not only made him many 
other presents, by way of requital, but gave him a country in 
Galilee afso, that was called Chabulon # ; bid; there was an- 
other passion, a philosophic inclination of theirs, which 
cemented the friendship that was betwixt them; for they 
sent mutual problems to one another, with a desire to have 
them unriddled by each other ; wherein Solomon was supe- 
rior to Hirom, as he was wiser than he in other respects ; arid 
many of. the epistles that passed between diem are still pre- 
served among the Tyrians. Now, that this i#ay not depend 
on my bare word, I will produce for a witness. Bias, one that 
is believed to have Written the Phenician History after an ac- 
curate manner. This Dius, therefore, writes thus, in his His- 
tory of the Phemcians : — u Upon the death of Abibalus; 
** his son Hirom took the kingdom. This king raised banks 
H at the eastern parts of the city, and enlarged it ; he alsd 

* joined' the temple of Jupiter Olympius, which stood before 
“ in an island by itself, to the city, by raising a causey be- 

tween them, and adorned that temple with donations of 
“ gold. He moreover went up to Libanus, and had timber 
u cut down for the building of temples. They say farther, 
“ that Solomon, when he was king of Jerusalem, sent pro- 
“ blems to Hirom to be solved, and desired he would send 
H others back for him to solve, and that he who could not 

* solve the problems proposed to him, should pay money to 
w him that solved them ; and when Hirom had agreed to the 
“ proposals, but was not able to solve the problems, he was 
i( obliged to pay a great deal of money, as a penalty for the 
“ same. As also they relate, that one Abdemon, a man of 
“ Tyre, did solve the problems, and propose others which 
“ Solomon could not solve, upon which he was obliged to 
“ repay a great deal of money to Hirom.” These things are 
Attested to by Dius, and confirm what we have said upon the 
Same subjects before. 

18. And now I shall add Menander the Ephesian, as an 
additional witness. This Menander wrote the Acts that were 
done both by the Greeks and Barbarians, under every one of 
the Tyrian kings ; and had taken much pains to learn their 
history out of their own records. Now, when he was writing 
about those kings that had reigned at Tyre, he came to 

* 1 Kings ix, 13. 
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Hirom, and says thus : — * 44 Upon the death of Abibalus, his 
44 son Hirom took the kingdom ; he lived fifty-three years, 
44 and reigned thirty-four. He raised a bank on that called 
44 the Broad Place, and dedicated that golden pillar which it 
44 in Jupiter’s temple; he also went and cut down timber 
44 from the mountain called Libanus, and got timber of cedar 
44 for the roofs of the temples. He also pulled down the old 
44 temples, and built new ones; besides this, he consecrated 
44 the temples of Hercules and of Astarte. He first built 
44 Hercules’s temple, in the month Peritius, and that of 
41 Astarte when he made his expedition against the Tityans, 
44 who would not pay him their tribute ; and when he had 
44 subdued them to himself, he returned home. Under this 
44 king there was a younger son of Abdemon, who mastered 
44 the problems which Solomon, king of Jerusalem, had re* 
44 commended to be solved.” Now the time from this king 
to the building of Carthage, is thus calculated: — “Upon 
44 the death of Hirom, Baleazarus his son took the kingdom; 
44 he lived forty-three years, and reigned seven years : after 
44 him succeeded his son Abdastartus ; he lived twenty-nine 
44 years, and reigned nine years. Now four sons of his nurse 
44 plotted against him, and slew him, the eldest of whom 
44 reigned twelve years : after them came Astartus, the son of 
44 Deleastartus : he lived fifty-four years, and reigned twelve 
^ years ; after him came his brother Aserymus : he lived 
44 fifty-four years, and reigned nine years, he was slain by his 
44 brother Pheles, who took the kingdom, and reigned but 
44 eight months, though he lived fifty, years ; he was slain by 
44 Ithobalus> the priest of Astarte, who reigned thirty-two 
44 years, and lived sixty-eight years ; he was succeeded by 
44 his son Badezorus, who lived forty-five years, and reigned 
44 six years; he was succeeded by Matgenus his son: he 
44 lived thirty-two years, and reigned nine years ; Pygmalion 
44 succeeded him : he lived fifty-six years, and reigned forty- 
44 seven years. Now, in the seventh year of his reign, his 
44 sister fled away from him, and built the city Carthage in 
44 Libya.” So the whole time from the reign of Hirom till 
the building of Carthage, amounts to the sum of one hundred 
and fifty-five years and eight months. Since then the temple 
was built at Jerusalem iu the twelfth year of the reign of 
Hirom, there were from the building of the temple am til the 
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building of Carthage, one hundred forty-three years and eight 
months. Wherefore, what occasion is there for alleging any 
more testimonies out of the Phenician histories [on the behalf 
of our nation], since what 1 have said is so thoroughly con- 
firmed already ? and to be sure our ancestors came into this 
country long before the building of the temple ; for it was 
not till we had gotten possession of the whole land by war 
that we built our temple ; and this is the point that 1 have 
clearly proved out of our sacred writings in my Antiquities. 

19. I will now relate what hath been written concerning us 
in the Chaldean histories ; which records have a great agreer 
ment with our books in other things also. Berosus shall be 
witness to what I say : he was by birth a Chaldean, well 
known by the learned, on account of his publication of the 
Chaldean books of astronomy and philosophy among the 
Greeks. This Berosus, therefore, following the most ancient 
records of that nation, gives us an history of the deluge of 
waters that then happened, and of the destruction of man- 
kind thereby, and agrees with Moses’s narration thereof. He 
also gives us an account of that ark wherein Noah, the ori- 
gin of our race, was preserved, when it was brought to the 
highest part of the Armenian mountains : after which he gives 
us a catalogue of the posterity of Noah, and adds the years 
of their chronology, and at length comes down to Nabolassar, 
who was king of Babylon, and of the Chaldeans. And when 
he was relating the acts of this king, he describes to us how 
he sent his son Nabuchodonosor against Egypt* and against 
our land, with a great army, upon his being informed that 
they had revolted from him ; and how, by that means, he 
subdued them all, and set our temple that was a,t Jerusalem 
on fire ; nay, and removed our people entirely out of their 
own country, and transferred them to Babylon ; when it so 
happened that our city was desolate during the interval of 
seventy years, until the days of Cyrus king of Persia. He 
then says, “ that this Babylonian king conquered Egypt, and 
“ Syria, and Phenicia, and Arabia; and exceeded in his ex- 
“ ploits all that had reigned before him in Babylon and 
“ Chaldea.” A little after which, Berosus subjoins what fol- 
lows in his History of Ancient Times; I will set down Bero- 
sus’s own accounts, which are these : — “ When Nabuchodo- 
“ nosor, father of Nabolassar, heard that the governor whom 
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? he had set over Egypt arid over the part of Celesyria ancj 
u Phenicia, had revolted from him, he was not able to bear 
* it any longer; but committing certain parts of his army to 
his son Nabuchodonosor, who was then but young, he sent 
“ him against the rebel : Nabuchodonosor joined battle with 
?'him, and conquered him, and reduced the country under 
“ his dominion again. Now it so feU out, that his father 
“ Nabolassar fell into a distemper at this time, and died in 
u . the city of Babylon, after he had reigned twenty-nine years. 
“ But as he understood, in a little time, that his father Nabu- 
chodonosor was dead, he set the affairs of Egypt and the 
“ other countries in order, and committed the captives he 
u had taken from the Jews, and Phenicians, and Syrians, and 
“ of the nations belonging to Egypt, to some of his friends, 
“ that they might conduct that part of the forces that had oa 
ic heavy armour, with the rest of his baggage, to Babylonia ; 
u while he went in haste, having but a few with him, over the 
“ desert to Babylon ; whither when he was come, he found 
“ the public affairs had been managed by the Chaldeans, and 
“ that the principal person among them had preserved the 
“ kingdom for him. Accordingly he now entirely obtained 
“ all his father's dominions. He then came, and ordered 
“ the captives to be placed as colonies in the most proper 
“ places of Babylonia : but for himself, he adorned the temple 
“ of Belus, and the other temples, after an elegant manner, 
“ out of the spoils he had taken in this war. He also re- 
u built the old city, and added another to it on the outside, 
“ and so far restored Babylon, that none who should besiege 
u it afterwards might have it in their power to divert the river, 
" so as to facilitate an entrance into it ; arid this he did by 
“ building three walls about the inner city, and three about 
“ the outer. Some of these walls he built of burnt brick and 
“ bitumen, and some of brick only. So when he had thus 
“ fortified the city with walls, after an excellent manner, and 
“ had adorned the gates magnificently, he added a* new palace 
" to that which his father had dwelt in, and this close by it 
“ also, and that more eminent in its height, and in its great 
“ splendor* It would perhaps require too long a narration, if 
“ any one were^to describe it : however, as prodigious' large, 
“ an d as magnificent as it was, it was finished in fifteen days, 
“ Now in this palace he erected very high walks, supported 
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“ by stone pillars, and by planting what wfts called a pensile' 
“ paradise, and replenishing it with all sorts of trees, he ren-* 
u dered the prospect of an exact resemblance of a mountain* 
<€ ous country. This he did to please his queen, because she 
u had been brought up in Media, and was fond of a mountain-' 
" ous situation.” 

20. This is what Berosus relates "concerning the foremen- 
tioned king, as he relates many other things about him also 
ip the third book of his Chaldean History; wherein he com- 
plains of the Grecian wri ters for supposing, without any foun- 
dation, that Babylon was built by Semiramis*, queen of As-> 
Syria, and for her false pretence to those wonderful edifices 
thereto relating, as if they were her own workmanship ; as; 
indeed in these affairs the Chaldean History cannot but be the 
most credible. , Moreover, we meet with a confirmation of 
what Berosus says in the archives of the Phenicians, concern- 
ing this king Nabuchodonosor, that he conquered all Syria 
and Phenicia ; in which case Philostratus agrees with the 
others in that history which he composed, where he mentions 
the siege of Tyre ; as does Megasthenes also, in the fourth 
book of his Indian History, wherein he pretends to prove that 
the forementioned king of the Babylonians was superior to 
Hercules in strength and the greatness of his exploits; for he 
says that he conquered a great part of Libya, and conquered 
Iberia also. Now, as to what I have said before about the 
temple at Jerusalem, that it w#s fought against by the Baby- 
lonians, and burnt by them, but was opened again when Cyrus 
had taken the kingdom of Asia, shall be now demonstrated' 
from what Berosus adds farther upon that head ; for thus he . 
Says in his third book : — “ Nabuchodonosor, after he had 
" begun to build the forementioned wall, fell sick, and de- 
“ parted this life, when he had reigned forty-three years ; 
f< whereupon his son Evihnerodach obtained the kingdom. 
u He governed public affairs after an illegal and impure man- 
t{ ner, and had a plot laid against him by Neriglissoor, his 
“ sister’s husband; and was slain by him when he had reigned 
“ but two years. After he was slain, Neriglissoor, the per- 

* The great improvements that Nebuchadnezzar made iitthe buildings at Baby- 
lon, do no way contradict those ancient and authentic testimonies which ascribe it*, 
"first building to Nimrod, and its first rebuilding to Semiramis, as Berosus seems 
here to suppose. 
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“ son who plotted against him, succeeded him in the king- 
u dom, and reigned four years ; his son Laborosoarchod ob- 
u tained the kingdom, though he was but a child, and kept 
“ it nine months ; but by reason of the very, ill-temper and 
“ ill practices he exhibited to the world, a plot was laid 
i€ against him also by his friends, and he was tormented to 
u death. After his death, the conspirators got together, and 
“ by common consent put the crown upon the head of Na- 
4t bonnedus.a man of Babylon, and one who belonged to that 
“ insurrection. In his reign it was that the walls of the city 
“ of Babylon were curiously built with burnt brick and bitu- 
“ men $ but when he was come to the seventeenth year of his 
“ reign, Cyrus came out of Persia with a great army ; and 
“ haying already conquered all the rest of Asia, he came 
u hastily to Babylonia. When Nabonnedus perceived he 
u was coming to attack him, he met him with his forces’, and 
“ joining battle with him was beaten ; and fled away with a 
“ few of his troops with him, and was shut up within the city 
u Borsippus. Hereupon Cyrus took Babylon, and gave or- 
“ der that the outer walls of the city should be demolished, 
u because the city had proved very troublesome to him, and 
is cost him a great deal of pains to take it. He then marched 
t€ away to Borsippus, to besiege Nabonnedus ; but as Nabon- 
“ n^dus did not sustain the siege, but delivered himself into 
“ his hands, he was at first kindly used by Cyrus, who gave 
* ( him Carmania, as a place for him to inhabit in, but sent 
“ him out of Babylonia. Accordingly Nabonnedus spent the 
" rest of his time in that country, and there died.” 

21. These accounts agree with the true histories in our 
books ; for in them it is written that Nebuchadnezzar, in the 
eighteenth year of his reign # , laid our temple desolate, and 
so it lay in that state of obscurity ftr fifty years ; but that in 
the second, year of the reign of Cyrus, its foundations + were 

* This number in Josephus, that Nebuchadnezzar destroyed the temple in the 
eighteenth year of his reign, is a mistake in the nicety of chronology ; for it was in 
the nineteenth. 

t The true number here for the year of Darius, on which the second temple was 
finished , whether the second with our present copies, or the sixth with that of $yn * 
ceil us, or the tenth with that of Eusebius, is very uncertain ; so we had best follow 
Josephus's own account elsewhere, Antiq. b. xi. cli. iii. iv, which shows us, that ac- 
cording to his copy of the Old Testament, after the second of Cyrus, that work 
was interrupted till the second of Darius, w hen in seven years it was finished on 
the ninth of Darius. 
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laid, and it was finished again in the second year of Da- 
rius. I will now add the records of the Phenicians ; for it 
will not be altogether superfluous to give the reader demon- 
strations * more than enow on this occasion. In them we 
have this enumeration of the times of their several kings ; — 
“ Nabuchodonosor besieged Tyre for thirteen years, in 
“ the days of Ithobal, their king ; after him reigned Baal, 
“ ten years ; after him were judges appointed, who judged the 
€t people : Ecnibalus, the son of Baslacus, two months ; 
€t Chelbes, the son of Abdeus, ten months; Abbar, the high 
u priest, three months ; Mitgonus and Gerastratus, the sons 
a of Abdelemus, were judges six years ; after whom : Balato- 
“ rus reigned one year; after his death they sent and fetched 
“ Merabalus from Babylon, who reigned four years ; after his 
€t death they sent for his brother Hirom, who reigned twenty 
“ years. Under his reign Cyrus became king of Persia.” 
So that the whole interval is fifty-four years besides three 
months ; for on the seventh year of the reign of Nebuchad- 
nezzar he began to besiege Tyre; and Cyrus the Persian took 
the kingdom on the fourteenthvyear of Hirom. So that the 
records of the Chaldeans and Tyrians agree with our writings 
about this temple ; and the testimonies here produced are 
an indisputable and undeniable attestation to the antiquity 
of our nation ; and I suppose that what I have already said 
may be sufficient to such as are not very contentious. 

22. But now it is proper to satisfy the inquiry of those 
that disbelieve the records of barbarians, and think none 
but Greeks to be worthy of credit, and to produce many of 
these very Greeks who were acquainted with our nation, and 
to set before them such as upon occasion have made mention 
of us in their own writings. Pythagoras, therefore, of Samos, 
lived in very ancient times, and was esteemed a person supe- 
rior to all philosophers in wisdom and piety towards God. 
Now it is plain that he did not only know our doctrines, but 
was in very great measure a follower and admirer of them. 
There is not indeed extant any writing that is owmed for 
his* ; but many there are who have written his history, of 

* This is a thing well known by the learned. That we are not secure that we hare 
any genuine writings of Pythagoras ; those Golden Verses, which are his best re- 
mains, being generally supposed to have been written not by himself, but by some 
of bis scholars only, in agreement with what Josephus here affirms of him. 
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whom Hermippus is the racist celebrated, who was a person 
very inquisitive in all sorts of history* Now this Hermippus, 
in his first booh boncerning Pythagoras, speaks thus :-«• 

* That Pythagorah, upon the death of one of his associates, 

* whose name was Calliphon, a Crotoniate'by bitth, affirmed 

* that this man’s soul conversed with him both night and 

* day, and enjoined him not to paSs over a place where ail 
** ass had fallen down ; as also not to drink such waters as 

caused thirst again ; and to abstain* from all sorts of re- 
" proaches.” After which he adds thus : — “ This he did and 
u said in-imitation of the doctrines of the Jews and Thracian?, 
t( which he transferred into his own philosophy.” For it is 
very truly affirmed of this Pythagoras, that he took a great 
many of the laws of the Jews into his own philosophy. Hot 
was bur nation unknown of old to several of the Grecian 
cities, and indeed was thought worthy of imitation by §ome 
of them. This is declared by Theophrastus, in his writings 
concerning laws ; for he says “ That the laws of the Tyrians 
%i forbid men to swear foreign oaths.” Among which be 
enumerates some others, and particularly that called Corban\ 
which oath can only be found among the Jews, and declares 
what a man may call u A thing devoted to God.” Nor in- 
deed was Herodotus, of Harlicarnassus, unacquainted with 
our nation, but mentions it after a way of his own, when he 
saith thus, in the second book concerning the Colchians. 
His words are these : — “ The only people who were circum- 
“ cised in their privy members originally, were the Colchians, 
4C the Egyptians, and the Ethiopians ; but the Phenicians 
u and those Syrians that are in Palestine, confess that they 
u learned it from the Egyptians; and as for those Syrians 
u who live about the rivers Thermodon and Parthenius, and 
* their neighbours the Macrones, they say they have lately 
41 learned it from the Colchians ; for these are the only people 
tc that are circumcised among mankind, and appear to have 
done the very same thing with the Egyptians ; but as for 
« the Egyptians and Ethiopians themselves, I am not able to 
M say which of them received it from the other.” This there- 
fore is what Herodotus says, “ That the Syrians that are in 
“ Palestine are circumcised but there are no inhabitants 
of Palestine that are circumcised excepting the Jews ; and 
therefore it must be his knowledge of them that enabled him 
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to speak so much concerning them. Cherilus* also, a still 
ancienter writer, and a poet, makes mention of our nation, 
and informs us that it came to the assistance of king- Xerxes, 
in his expedition against Greece ; for in his enumeration of 
all those nations, he last of all inserts ours among the rest, 
when he says,- — ’ 

€e At i:he last there passed over a people, wonderful to be 
“ beheld ; for they spake the Phenician tongue with their 
“ mouths ; they dwelt in the Solymean mountains, near a 
Abroad lake : their heads were sooty; they had round 
u raSures on them : their heads and faces were like nasty 
u horse-he&ds also, that had been hardened in the smoke*” 

I think, therefore* that it is evident to every body that 
Cherilus means us, because the Solymean mountains are in 
our country, wherein we inhabit, as is also the lake called 
Asphal litis ; for this is a broader and larger lake than any 
other that is in Syria : and thus does Cherilus make mention 
of us ; but how that not only the lowest sort of the Grecians, 
but those that are had in the greatest admiration for their 
philosophic improvements among them, did not only know 

* Whether these verses of Cherilus, the heathen poet, in the days of Xerxes, 
belong to the Solymi in Pisidia, that were near a small lake, or to the Jews that 
dwelt on the Solymean or Jerusalem mountains, near the great and broad lake 
Asphaltitis, that were a strange people, and spake the Phenician tongue, is net 
agreed on by the learned. It is ye^ certain that Josephus here and Eusebius 
v fPrmp. ix. 9, p. 412) took them to be Jews; and I confess I cannot but very 
much incline to the same opinion. The other Solymi were not a strange people ; 
but Heathen idolaters, like the other parts <of Xerxes's army ; and that these spake 
the Phenician Jong ue, is next to impossible, as the Jews certainty did ; nor is there 
the least evidence for it elsewhere. Nor was the lake adjoining to the mountains 
of the Splymi at all large or broad, in comparison of the Jewish lake Asphaltitis ; 
nor indeed were these so considerable unpeople as the Jews, nor so likely to be de- 
sired by Xerxes far his army as the Jews, to wliom he was always very favourable. 
As fot the rest of Cherilus’s description, that “ their heads were sooty ; that they 
f< had round rasurcs on their heads ; that their heads and faces were like nasty 
“ hojrse-heads, which had been hardened in the smoke j" these awkward characters 
probably fitted the Solynli of Pisidia no better than they did the Jews in Judea ; 
and indeed this reproachful language, here given these people, is to me a strong in- 
dication that they are the poor despicable Jews, and not the Pisidian Solymi cele- 
brated in Homer, whom Cherilus here describes ; nor are we to expect that either 
Cherilus or Hecateus, or any other P&gan writers cited by Josephus and Eusebius, 
made no mistakes in the Jewish history. If by comparing their testimonies wilb 
-the more authentic records of that nation, we find them for the main to confirm the 
Mine, as we almost always <lo,. we. ought to be satisfied, and not expect that thev 
ever had an exact knowledge of all the circumstances of the Jewish affairs, which 
indeed it was almost 'always impossible for them to have. — See ^ 23. 
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the Jews, bat, when they lighted upon any of them, admired 
them also, it is easy for any one to know ; for Clearchus, 
who was the scholar of Aristotle, and inferior to no one of 
the Peripatetics whomsoever, in his first book concerning 
Sleep, says “ That Aristotle, his master, related what follows 
“ of a Jew," and sets down Aristotle’s own discourse with 
him. The account is this, as written down by him : — u Now, 
“ for a great part of what this Jew said, it would be too long 
“ to recite it ; but what includes in it both wonder and philo- 
“ sophy, it may not be amiss to discourse of. Now, that I 
u may be plain with thee, Hyperochides, I shall herein seem 
“ to thee to relate wonders, and what will resemble dreams 
** themselves. Hereupon Hyperochides answered modestly, 
u and said, For that very reason it is that all of us are veiy 
i‘ desirous of hearing wbajt thou art going to say. Then, re- 
“ plied Aristotle, For this cause it will be the best way to 
“ imitate that rule of the rhetoricians, which requires us first 
“ to give an account of the man, and of what nation he was, 
M that so we may not contradict our master’s directions.— 
Then said Hyperochides, Go on, if it so pleases thee. This 
“ man then, [answered Aristotle], was by birth a Jew, and 
u came from Celesyria : these Jews are derived from the In- 
“ dian philosophers ; they are named by the Indians Calami , 
“ and by the Syrians Judai , and took their name from the 
“ country they inhabit, which is called Judea; but for the 
name of their city it is a very awkward one, for they call it 
“ Jerusalem. Now this man, when he was hospitably treated 
u by a great many, came down from the upper country to the 
** places near the sea, and became a Grecian, not only in his 
“ language, but in his soul also ; insomuch that when we our- 
a selves happened to be in Asia about the same places whither 
4i he came, he conversed with us, and with our philosophical 
<( persons, and made a trial of our skill in philosophy : and 
“ as he had lived with many learned men, he communicated 
“ to us more information than he received from us.” — This is 
Aristotle’s account of the matter, as given us by Clearchus ; 
which Aristotle discoursed also particularly of the great and 
wonderful fortitude of this Jew in his diet, and continent 
way of living, as those that please may learn more about him 
from Clearchus’s book itself ; for I avoid setting down any 
more than is sufficient for my purpose. Now, Clearchus said 
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this by way of digression, for his main design was of another 
nature ; but for Hecateus. of Abdera, who was both a philo- 
sopher, and one very useful in an active life, he was contem- 
porary with king Alexander in his youth, and afterward was 
with Ptolemy, the son of Lagus : he did not write about the 
Jewish affairs by the by only, but composed an entire book 
concerning the Jews themselves; out of which book I am 
willing to run over a few things, of which I have been treat- 
ing, by way of epitome. And, in the first place, I will de- 
monstrate the time When this Hecateus lived ; for he men- 
tions the fight that was between Ptolemy and Demetriufe 
about Gaza, which was fought on the eleventh year after the 
death of Alexander, and on the hundred and seventeenth 
plympiad, as Castor says in his history. * For when , he had 
set down this olympiad, he says farther , (t that on this olym- 
“ piad Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, beat in battle Demetrius; 

“ the son of Antigonus, who was named - Poliorcetes, at 
“ Gaza.” Now, it is agreed by all that Alexander died on 
the hundred and fourteenth olympiad it is therefore evident 
that our. nation flourished in his time, and in the time of Alex- ' 
ander. Again, Hecateus says to the same purpose, as follows : 
— “ Ptolemy got possession of the places in Syria after the 
“ battle at Gaza ; and many, when they heard of Ptolemy’s 
" moderation and humanity, went along with him to Egypt, 

“ and were willing to assist him in his affairs ; one of whonqi 
“ (Hecateus says) was Hezekiah the high priest of the 
“ Jews ; a man of about sixty-six years of age, and in great 
" dignity among his own people. He was a very sensible 
tl man, and could speak very movingly, and was very skilful 
ts in the management of affairs, if any other man ever were 
<( so ; although, as he says, all the priests of the Jews took 
u tithes of the products of the earth, and managed public af- 
" fairs, and were in number not above fifteen hundred at the 
u most.” Hecateus mentions this Hezekiah a second time, 
and says, that " as he was possessed of so great a dignity, . 
“ and was become familiar with us, so did he take certain of 

* This Hezekiah, whoi$ here called a high priest, is not named in Josephus’s ca» 
talogue; the real higlv priest at that time being rather Onias, as archbishop Usher 
opposes. However, Josephus often uses the word high priests in the plural num* 
as living many at the same time. See the note on Antiq. b. x*. eh. yiij. 
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“ those that were with him, ami explained to then all the 
circumstances of their people { for he had all their habit* 
<* ationi and polity down in writing / 9 Moreover, Hecateus 
declares again, “ what regard we have for our laws, and that 
u We resolve to endute any thing rather than transgress them, 
** because we think it right for us to do so.” Whereupon he 
adds, that “ although they are in a bad reputation among 
° their neighbours, and among all those that come to them, 
u and have been often treated injuriously by the kings and 
“ governors of Persia, yet can they not be dissuaded from 
u acting but what they think best j but that when they are 
“ stripped on this account, and have torments inflicted upon 
u them, add they are brought to the most terrible kinds of 
i( death, they meet them after a most extraordinary manner, 
“ beyond all other people, and will not renounce the religion 
“ of their forefathers/' Hecate us also produces demonstra- 
tions not a few of this their resolute tenaciousness of their 
laws,' when he speaks thus : “ Alexander was once at Baby- 
“ Ion, and had an intention to rebuild the temple of Belus 
“ that was fallen to decay, and in order thereto, he com- 
“ monded all his soldiers in general to bring earth thither* 
“ But the Jews, and they only, would not comply with that 
i€ command ; nay, they underwent stripes and great losses of 
“ what they had on this account, till rite king forgate them, 
“ and permitted them to live in quiet.” He adds farther, that 
“ when the Macedonians came to them into that country, 
u and demolished the [old] temples and the altars, they a$- 
“ Bitted them in demolishing them all * ; but [for not assist- 
“ ing them in rebuilding them] they either underwent losses, 
u or sometimes obtained forgiveness / 9 H e adds farther, that 
“ these men deserve to be admired on that account.” He 
also speaks of the mighty populousness of our nation, and 
says, that i( the Persians formerly carried away many ten 
“ thousands of our people to Babylon, as also that not 
“ a few ten thousands were removed after Alexander** 
u death into Egypt and Pheniciae, by reason of the sedition 
u that was arisen in Syria/' The same person takes notice 
in his history, how large the country is which we inhabit, a* 
well as of its excellent character, and says that “ the land in 

* So I read the text with Havercamp, though the place be difficult, 
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n which tlte Jews inhabit contains three millions of ttrouwe *; 
*aod is generally of a most excellent and most fnritfut 
¥ soil ; nor is Judea of lesser dimensions. 0 The same man 
describes otir city Jerusalem also itself as of a most excellent 
structure, and very large* and inhabited from the most an- 
cient times. He also discourses of the multitude of men in 
i*, and of the construction of our temple, after the following 
manner: ■ — “ There are many strong places and villages (say# 
" he) in the country of Judea ; but one strong city there is* 
v about fifty furlongs in cifcumferencef* which is inhabited by 
w a hundred and twenjty thousand men, or thereabout +, they 

* call it Jerusalem. There is, about the middle of the city* 
" a wall df stone, whose length is five hundred feet, and the 
“ breadth a hundred cubits, with double Cloisters ; wherein 

* there is a square altar, not made of hewn Stone, but com- 

* posed of white stones gathered together, having each side 
“ twenty cubits long* and its altitude ten cubits. Hard by 
u it is a large edifice, wherein there is an ahar and a candle- 
“ stick, both of gold* and in weight two talents ; upon these 
“ there is a light that is never extinguished, neither by night 
" nor by day* There is no image, no t any thing, nor any 

* This Dumber of aroure or Egyptian acres, 3*000,030, each aroura containing 
a square of one hundred Egyptian cubits (being about three quarters of an English 
acre, and just twice the area of (he court of the Jewish tabernacle) as contained inr 
&• country of Judea* #ifl fafe about one thttd of the entire number of aroor® in the 
whole land of Judea ; supposing it one hundred and sixty measured miles long, and 
Seventy such miles broad $ which estimation, for the fruitful parts of it, as perhaps 
here in Hecateus, is not therefore very wide from the truth. The fifty furlongs irt 
compass for tbe city Jerusalem presently are not very wide from the truth also, ns 
Josephus himself describes it* who* Of the UTor/b. v. ch. iv. $ $. voi. rv, makes its 
wall thirty-three furlongs, besides the suburbs and gardens ; nay, he says, b. v. 
ch. xii. $ 2, that Titus’s wall about it at some small distance,, after the gardens andf 
suburbs were destroyed* was not less thsfn thirty-nine furlongs. Nor perhaps were 
its constant inhabitants, in the days of Hecateus* many more than these 120,190, 
because room was always to be left for vastly greater numbers which came up at 
(he great festivals ; to say nothing of the probable increase in their number be- 
tween the days of Hecateus and Josephus, which was at least three hundred years * 
hut see a more authentic account of some of these measures in my Description of 
the'Jewish Temples, However* we arc not to expect that such heathens as Che- 
rilusor Hecateus, or the rest that are cited by Josephus and Eusebius, could avoid 
Baling many mistakes in the Jewish History* while yet they strongly confirm the 
*sme history in the general, and are most valuable attestations to those more au- 
thentic accounts we have in the Scripture and Josephus concerning them. 

* + See the abov e note. 
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" donations therein ; nothing at all is there planted, neither 
41 grove, nor any thing of that sort. The priests abide therein 
" both nights and days, performing certain purifications, and 
u drinking not the least drop of wine while they are in the 
“ temple.” Moreover, he attests that we Jews went as 
auxiliaries along with king Alexander, and after him with his 
successors. I will add farther what he says he learned when 
he was himself with the same army, concerning the actions 
of a man that was a J ew. His words are these : — “ As I was 
“ myself going to the Red Sea, there followed us a man, 
“ whose name was Mosollam ; he was one of the Jewish 
“ horsemen who conducted us ; he wals a person of grpat 
u courage, of a strong body, and by all allowed to be the most 
a skilful archer that was either among the Greeks or barba- 
u rians. Now this man, as people were in great numbers 
“ passing along the road, and a certain augur was observing 
" an augury by a bird, and requiring them all to stand still, 
“ inquired what they staid for. Hereupon the augur showed 
u them th6 bird from whence he took his augury, and told 
a him that if the bird staid where he was, they ought all to 
u stand still ; but that if he got up, and flew onward, they 
€t must go forward ; but that if he flew backward, they must 
“ retire again. Mosollam made no reply, but drew his bow, 
u and shot at the bird, and hit him, and killed him; and as 
“ the augur and some others were very angry, and wished 
“ imprecations upon him, he answered them thus : —Why are 
4t you so mad as to take this most unhappy bird into your 
“ hands ? for how can this bird give us any true information 
“ concerning our march, who could not foresee how to save 
“ himself? for had he been able to foreknow what was future, 
“ he would not have come to this place, but would have been 
“ afraid lest Mosollam the Jew would shoot at him, and kill 
“ him.”---But of Hecateus*s testimonies we have said enough; 
for as to such as desire to know more of them, they may easily 
obtain them from his book itself. However, 1 shall not think 
it too much for me to name Agatharchides, as having mad^, 
mention of us Jews, though in way of derision at our simpli- 
city, as he supposes it to be ; for when he was discoursing of 
the affairs of Stratonice, “ how she came out of Macedonia 
" into Syria, and left her husband Demetrius, while yet Se- 
“ leucus would not marry her as she expected, but during the 
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“ time of his raising an army at Babylon, stirring up a sedition 
u about Antioch ; and how after that the king came back, and 
u upon his taking of Antioch, she fled to Seleucia, and had it in 
“ her power to sail away immediately, yet did she comply with 
“ a dream whichforbade hfr so to do, and so was caught, and 
u put to death.” When .Agatharchides had premised this 
story, and had jested upon Stratonice for her superstition, he 
gives a like example of what was reported concerning us, and 
writes^hus : — “ There are a people called Jews, who dwell 
tl in a city the strongest of all other cities, which the inha- 
u bitants call Jerusalem, and are accustomed to rest on every 
“ seventh day # ; on which times they make no use* of their 
“ arms, nor meddle with husbandry, nor take care of any af- 
“ fairs of life, but spread out their hands in their holy places, 
“ and pray till the evening. Now it came to pass, that when 
“ Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, came into this city with his 
“’army, these men, in observing this mad custom of theirs, 
“ instead of guarding the city, suffered their country to sub- 
“ mit itself to a bitter lord ; and their law was openly proved 
“ to have commanded a foblish practice +. This accident 
“ taught all other men but the Jews to disregard such dreams 
“ as these were, and not to follow the like idle suggestions 
“ delivered as a law, when, in such uncertainty of human 
“ reasonings, they are at a loss what they should do.” Now 
this our procedure seems a ridiculous thing to Agatharchides, 
but will appear to such as consider it without prejudice a 
great thing, and what deserved a great many encomiums ; I 
mean, when certain men constantly prefer the observation of 
their laws, and their religion towards God, before the preser- 
vation of themselves and their country. 

23. Now, that some writers have omitted to mention our 
nation, not because they knew nothing of us, but because 
they envied us, or for some other unjustifiable reasons, I 
think I can demonstrate by particular instances ; for Hierony- 
mus, who wrote the History of [Alexander’s] Successors, 
Jived at the same time with Hecateus, and was a friend of 

# A glorious testimony this of the observation of the Sabbath by the Jews. See 
Antiq. b. xvi. ch. ii. § 4 ; and ch. vi. § 2, vol. iii ; the Life, $ 54, vol. i ; and 
War, b. iv. ch. ix, $ 1?, vol. iv. , 

+ Not their law, but the superstitious interpretation of their leaders, which, 
^either the Maccabees upr our blessed Saviour did ever approve of. 
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king Antigonus, and president of Syria. Now, it ia plain 
that Hecateus wrote an entire book concerning us, while 
Hieronymus never mentions us in his history, although he 
was bred up very near to the places where we live. Thps 
different from one another are the inclinations of men ; while 
the one thought we deserved to be carefully remembered, 
as some ill-disposed passion blinded the other’s mind so en- 
tirely, that he could not discern the truth; and now certainly 
the foregoing records of the Egyptians, and Chaldeans, and 
Phenicians, together with so many of the Greek writers, will 
be sufficient for the demonstration of our antiquity. Mor*’ 
over, besides those forementioned, Theophilus, and Theodo- 
tus, and Mnaseas, and Aristophanes, and Hermogeues, Euhe- 
merus also, and Conon, and Zopyrion, and perhaps many 
others (for I have not lighted upon all the Greek books) 
made distinct mention of us. It is true, many of the men 
beforementipned have made great mistakes about the true 
accounts of our nation in the earliest times, because they had 
not perused our sacred books ; yet have they all pf them 
afforded their testimony to our antiquity, concerning which I 
am now treating. However, Demetrius Phalereus, and the 
Elder Philo, with Eupolemus, have not greatly missed the truth 
about our affairs ; whose lesser mistakes ought therefore to 
be forgiven them ; for it was notin their power to understand 
pur writings with the utmost accuracy. 

24. One particular there is still remaining behind of what l 
pt.first proposed to speak to, and that is to demonstrate that 
those palumnies and reproaches, which some have thrown 
upon our nation, are lies, and to make use of those writers’ 
own testimonies against themselves : and that in general tbi* 
felf-contradiption hath happened to many other authors by 
reason of their ill-will to some people, I conclude, is not un- 
known to suph as have read histories with sufficient care ; 
for some ofthem have endeavoured to disgrace the nobility of 
certain nations, and of sorne of the most glorious cities, and 
have cast reproaches upon pertain forms of government. Thus 
haffi Theoppmpu§ abused the city of Athens, Poly crates that 
of Lacedemon, as hath he that wrote the Tripoliticus (for he 
is not Theopotnpus, as is supposed by some) done to the city 
of Thebes. Timeus also hath greatly abused the foregoing 
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people and others also j sad this ill-treatment they wee cbiefiy 
when they have a contest with men of the greatest reputation; 
some, out of envy and malice* — and others, as supposing that 
by this foolish talking of theirs they may be thought worthy 
of being remtmbered themselves j and indeed they do by no 
mesne fail of their hopes, wHb regard to the foolish purl of 
mankind, hut men of sober judgement stiU condemn them 
pf greet malignity. , . . 

36. Now the .Egyptians worn tbs first that cast repmarcho* 
upon us j in. order to please which nation, eomo ptWe w»r 
dertoob to pervert the truth, while they weald neiftber ewb 
that our forefathers oawo into Egypt from another country, 
as the fact was, .nor give ft true account of cur departure 
thence; nad indeed the Egyptians took msnjvoeesnicns t® 
hate its and envy net in the first place, because ow ancestors 
ba&had the dominion over their country *, and whon they 
worn delivered, from them, and gone to their own country 
again, they lived there in prosperity. In the neat place, the 
difference of our religion from theirs bath occasioned groat 
enmity between us, while our way of divine worship did as 
muoh exceed that which their laws appointed, as does the 
nature of God exceed that of brute beasts j for so far they 
all agree through the whole country, to esteem such animals 
as gods, although they differ one from another in the peculiar 
warship they severally pay to them 5 end certainly men at# 
entirely of vain and foolish minds, who have thus aCeustomod 
themselves from the beginning to have such bad uotions qoot 
coming their gods, and could not think of imitating thftt de- 
cent form of divine worship which we made use of, though, 
when they saw our institutions approved of by many others, 
they could not hut envy us on that account } for some of 
them have proceeded to that degree of folly and meanness in 
their conduct, as not to ecrtiple to contradict thsir own an- 
cient records, nay, to contradict themselves also in their writ- 
ings, and yet were so blinded by their passions as not to 
discern it. 

26. And now I will turn my discourse to one of their prin- 
cipal writers, whom I have a little before made use of as a 

* The jPhemcjan shepherds, whom Josephus mistook for the Israelites. See the 
note on ^ 16 . ! ' k 
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tyitbess to our antiquity ; I mean Manetho^. He promised 
to interpret the Egyptian History out of their sacred writings, 
and premised this : That t( our people had come into Egypt, 
** many ten thousands in number, and subdued its inhabit* 
ants;” and when he had farther confessed , €t That we went 
f ^out of that country afterward, and settled in that country 
44 whioh is now called Judea, and there built Jerusalem and 
44 its temple now thus far he followed his ancient records ; 
but after this he permits himself, in order to appear to have 
written what rumours and reports passed abroad about the 
Jews, and introduces incredible narrations, as if he would have 
the Egyptian multitude, that had the leprosy and other dis-i- 
tempers, * to have been mixed with us, as he says they were, 
and that they were condemned to fly out of Egypt together; 
for he mentions Amenophis, a fictitious kingVname, though 
on that UCcbuiit he durst not set down the number of years 
of his reign, owhich yet he had accurately done as to the other 
kings he mentions ; he then ascribes certain fabulous stories 
of this Hug, as having in a manner forgotten how he had 
already related that the departure of the shepherds for Jeru- 
salem had been five hundred and eighteen years before ; for 
Tethmosis was king when they went away. Now, from his 
days, the reigns of the intermediate kings, according to Ma- 
netho, amounted to three hundred ninety-three years, as he 
says himself, till the two brothers Sethos and Hermeus ; the 
one of whom, Sethos, was called by that other name of 
Egyptus ; and the other, Hermeus, by that of Danaus. He 
also says that Sethos cast the other out of Egypt, and reigned 
fifty-nine, years, as did his eldest son Rhampses reign after 
him sixty-six years. When Manetho therefore had acknow- 
ledged that ottr forefathers were gone out of Egypt so many 

t ■ - . » 

. + In reading this andthe remaining sections of this bo©£, and some parts of 
the next, one may easily perceive that our usually cool and candid author, Jose* 
phus, was too highly offended with the impudent calumnies of Manetho, and the 
bitter enemies of the Jews, with whom he had now to deal, and was thereby be* 
t rayed into a greater heat and passion than ordinary, and that by consequence he 
does not hear reason tfith fairness and impartiality : he seems to depart sometimes 
from the brevity and sincerity of a faithful historian, which is his grand character, 
and indulges the prolixity aud colours of a pleader and a disputant: accordingly) I 
confess) I always read these sections with less pleasure than I do the rest of his 
writings, though I fully believe the reproaches cast on the Jetvs, which he here en- 
deavours to confute and expose, were wholly groundless and unreasonable. 
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years ago, he introduces his fictitious king Amenophis, and 
says thus: — u This king was desirous to become a spectator 
“ of the gods, as had Orus, one of his predecessors in that 
“ kingdom, desired the same before him ; he also communx- 
“ cated that his desire to his namesake Amenophis, who 
* l was the son of Papis, and one that seemed to partake of a 
u divine nature, both as to wisdom and the knowledge of 
“ futurities.” Manetho adds, u How this namesake of his 
“ told him that he might see the gods, if he would clear the 
“ whole country of the lepers and of the other impure people; 

“ that the king was pleased with thisinjunction, and got to- 
“ gether all that had any defect in their bodies out of Egypt, 
i( and that their number was eighty thousand ; whom hesent 
" to those quarries which were on the east side of the Nile, that 
“ they might work in them, and might be separated from the 
“ rest of the Egyptiansi” He says farther, “That there were 
“ some of the learned priests that were polluted with the le- 
" prosy ; but that still this Amenophis, the wise man and the 
“ prophet, was afraid that the gods would be angry at him 
“ and at the king, if there should appear to have been violence 
“ offered them ; who also added this farther [out of his saga- 
“ city about futurities], that certain people would come to 
. “ the assistance of these polluted wretches, and would con- 
“ quer Egypt, .and keep it in their possession thirteen years: 
“ that, however, he durst not tell the king of these things, 
“ but that he left a writing behind him about all those mat- 
“ ters, and then slew himself, which made the king disconso- 
“ late.” After which he writes thus, verbatim : — “ After those 
“ that were sent to work in the quarries had continued in that 
“ miserable state for a long while, the king was desired that 
“he would set apart the city Avaris, which was then left de- 
“ solate of the shepherds, for their habitation and protection ; 
“ which desire he granted them. Now this city, according 
“ to the ancient theology, wasTypho’s city. But when these 
“ men were gotten into it, and found the place fit for a revolt* 
“ they appointed themselves a ruler out of the priests of He- 
“ liopolis, whose name was Osarsiph, and they took their 
“ oaths that. they would be obedient to him in all things. He 
“ then, in the first place, made this law for them^ That they 
“ should neither worship the Egyptian gods, nor should ab* 
“ stain from any one of those sacred animals which they have 
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“ in the highest esteem, but kill and destroy them all ; that 
“ they should join themselves to no body but to those that 
“ were of this confederacy.—- When he had made such laws 
“ as these, and many more such as were mainly opposite to 
“.the customs of the Egyptians *, he gave order that they 
“ should use the multitude of the hands they had in building 
“ walls about iheir city, and make themselves ready for a war 
“ with king Amenophis, while he did himself take into his 
“ friendship the other priests and those that were polluted 
“ with them, and sent ambassadors to those shepherds who 
“ had been driven out of the land by Tetbrnosis to the city 
“ called Jerusalem ; whereby he informed them of hk own 
“ aflairs, and of the state of those others that had been 
“ treated after such an ignominious manner, and desired that 
“ they would come with one consent to his assistance in this 

war against Egypt. He also promised that he would, in 
u the first place, bring them back to their ancient city and 
“ country Avaris, and provide a plentiful maintenance for 
“ their multitude ; that he would protect them and fight for 
“ them as occasion should require, and would easily reduce 
“ the country under their dominion. These shepherds were 
“ all very glad of this message, and came away with alacrity 
“ all together, being in number two hundred thousand men ; . 
“ and in a little time they came to Avaris. And now Aroe- 
“ nophis the king of Egypt, upon his being informed of their 
“ invasion, was in great confusion, as calling to mind what 
“ Amenophis, the son of Papis, had foretold him ; and, in 
“ the first place, he assembled the multitude of the Egyp-' 

“ tians,and took counsel with their leaders and sent for their 
“ sacred animals to him, especially for those that were prin- 
“ cipally worshipped in their temples, and gave a particular 
“ charge to the priests distinctly, that they should hide the 
“ images of their gods with the utmost care. He also sent 
“ his son Sethes, who was also named Harnesses from his 1 
“ father Rhampses, being but five years old, to a friend of 
“ his. He then passed on with the rest of the Egyptians, 

“ being three hundred thousand of the most warlike of them, 

“ against the enemy, who met them. Yet did he not join 

* This is a very valuable testimony of Manetlio, that the laws of Qsarsipb, or 
Moses, were not made in compliance with, but in opposition to, the customs of the 
Egyptians. See the note on Antiq. b. in* ch. vui. § 9* roi. j. 
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battle with them : bat think ing that would be to fight against 
u the gods^he returned back, and came to Memphis, where 
* he took Apis and the other sacred animals which he bad 
“ sent for to him, and presently marched into Ethiopia, togg* 
“ ther with his whole army and multitude of Egyptians ; fa? 
“ the king of Ethiopia was under an obligation to him, on 
“ which account he received him, and took care of all the 
u multitude that was with him, while the country supplied 
“ all that was necessary for the food of the men. He also al- 
“ lotted cities and villages for this exile, that was to be from 
“ its beginning during those fatally determined thirteenyears. 
i( Moreover, he pitched a camp for his Ethiopian army, as a 
“ guard to king Amenophis, upon the borders of Egypt, 
u And this was the state of things in Ethiopia. But for the 
“ people of Jerusalem, when they came down together with 
u the polluted Egyptians, they treated the men in such a bar- 
a barouB manner, that those who saw how they subdued the 
** forementioned country, and the horrid wickedness they 
“ were guilty of, thought it a most dreadful thing ; for they 
** did not only set the cities and villages on fire, but were not 
u satisfied till they had been guilty of sacrilege, and destroyed 
“ the images of the gods, and used them in roasting those 
“ sacred animals that used to be worshipped, and forced the 
** priests and prophets to be the executioners and murderers 
" of those animals, and then ejected them naked out of the 
“ country. It was also reported that the priest, who or- 
** dained their polity and their laws, was by birth of Helio- 
“ polis; and his nameOs&reiph from Osiris who was the god 
w of Heliopolis ; but that when he was gone over to these 
“ people, his name was changed, and he was called Moses.” 

27. This is what the Egyptians relate about the Jews, with 
much more, which I omit for the sake of brevity. But still 
Manetho goes on, — “ That after this, Amenophis returned 
“ from Ethiopia with a great army, as did his son Rhampses 
a with another army also, and that both of them joined battle 
M with the shepherds and the polluted people, and beat them 
u and dew a great many of them, and pursued them to the 
u bounds of Syria.” These and the like accounts are written 
by Manetho. But I will demonstrate that he trifles, and tells 
want lies, after I have made a distinction which will relate 
to what I am going to. say about him : for this Manetho had 
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granted and confessed that this nation w$s not originally 
Egyptian, but that they had come frond another country, and 
subdued Egypt, and then went away again out of it. But 
that those Egyptians who were thus diseased in their bodies 
were not mingled with us afterward ; and that Moses who 
brought the people out was not one of that company, but 
lived many generations ealier, I shall endeavour to demon- 
strate from Manetho’s own accounts themselves. 

28- Now, for the first occasion of this fiction, Manetho 
supposes what is no better than & ridiculous thing; for he 
says u That king Amenophis desired to see the gods.” What 
gods, I pray, did he desire to see? If he meant the gods whom 
their laws ordained to be worshipped, — the ox, the goat, the 
crocodile, and the baboon, he saw them already: but for the 
heavenly gods, how could he see them, and what should oc^ 
casion this his desire? To be sure*, it was because ano- 
ther king before him had already seen them. He had therf 
been informed what sort of gods they were, and after what 
manner they had been seen, insomuch that he did not stand 
in need of any new artifice for obtaining this sight. ' How- 
ever, the prophet by whose means the king thought to com- 
pass his design was a wise man. If so, how T came he not to 
know that such his desire was impossible to be accomplished? 
for the event did not succeed. And what pretence could 
there be to suppose that the gods would not be seen by rea- 
son of the people’s maims in their bodies, or leprosy? for the 
gods are not angry at the imperfection of bodies, but at 
wicked practices ; and as to eighty thousand lepers and those 
in an ill state also, how is it possible to have them gathered 
together in one day ? nay, how came the king not to comply 
with the prophet? for his injunction was, that those . that 
were maimed should be expelled out of Egypt, while the king 
only sent them to work in the quarries, as if he were rather 
in want of labourers, than intended to purge his country. 
'He says farther, “ that this prophet slew himself, as foresee- 
“ ing the anger of the gods, and those events which were to 
u come upon Egypt afterward ; and that he left this predic- 
tl tion for the king in writing.” Besides, how came it to pass 
that this prophet did not foreknow his own death at the first? 
pay; how came he not to contradict the king" in his desire to 

** Gr. By Jupiter. 
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see the gods immediately ? how came that unreasonable 
dread upon him of judgements that were not to happen in his 
lifetime; or what worse thing could he suffer, out of the 
•fear of which he made haste to kill himself? But now let us 
see the silliest thing of all; — The king, although he had 
been informed of these things, and terrified with the fear of 
what was to come, yet did not he even then eject these 
maimed people out of his country, when it had been foretold 
him that he was to clear Egypt of them ; but, as Manetho 
says, “ He then, upon their request, gave them that city to 
“ inhabit, which had formerly belonged to the shepherds, and 
il was called Avaris ; whither when they were gone in crowds 
u (he says) they chose one that had formerly been priest of 
“Heliopolis; and that this priest first ordained that they 
Ji should neither worship the gods, nor abstain from those 
- ‘ animals that were worshipped by the Egyptians, but should 
“ kill and eat them all, and should associate with nobody 
u but those that had conspired with them ; and that he bound 
u the multitude by oaths to be sure to continue in those 
u laws ; arid that when he built a wall about Avaris, he made 
“ war against the king.” Manetho adds also, that “ this 
u priest sent to Jerusalem to invite that people to come to 
“ his assistance, and promised to give them Avaris ; for that 
“ it had belonged to the forefathers of those that were com- 
“ ing from Jerusalem, and that when they w<ere come, they 
" made a war immediately against the king, and got posses- 
“ sion of all Egypt.” He says also, that “ the Egyptians came 
" with an army of two hundred thousand men, and that Arne- 
“ nophis, the king of Egypt, not thinking that he ought to 
“ fight against the gods, ran away presently into Ethidpia, 
“ and committed Apis and certain other of their sacred 
“ animals to the priests, and commanded them to take care 
u of preserving them.” He says further, that “ the people of 
u Jerusalem came accordingly upon the'Egyptians, and over- 
“*threw their cities, and burnt their temples, and slew their 
“ horsemen, and in short abstained from no sort of wicked- 
u ness nor barbarity : and for that priest who settled their 
“ polity and their laws,” he says “ he was by birth of Helio- 
“ polls, and his name was Osarsiph, from Osiris the god of 
Heliopolis ; but that he changed his name, and called him- 
self Moses.” He then says, that “ on the thirteenth year 
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* afterward, Amenophis, according td the fatal time of the 

duration of his misfortunes, came upon them out of Ethio- 
u pia with a great firmy, and joining battle with the shepherd* 
44 and with the polluted people, overcame them in battle, and 
u slew a great many of them, and pursued them as far as the 
44 bounds of Syria." 

29. Now Manetho done not reflect upon the improbability 
of his lie ; for the leprous people, and the multitude that was 
with them, although they might formerly have been angry at 
the king, and at those that had treated them so coarsely, and 
this according to the prediction of the prophet ; yet certainly, 
when they were come out of the mines, and had received of 
the king a city, and a country, they w r ould have grown milder 
towards him. However, had they ever so much hated him in 
particular, they might have laid a private plot against him- 
self, but would hardly have made war against all the Egyp- 
tians ; I mean this on the account of the great kindred they 
who were so numerons must have had among them. Nay 
still, if they had resolved to fight with the men, they would 
not have had impudence enough to fight with their gods ; 
nor would they have ordained laws quite contrary to those 
6f their own country, and to those in which they had been 
bred up themselves. Yet are we beholden to Manetho, that 
he does not lay the principal charge of this horrid transgres- 
sion upon those that came from Jerusalem, but says that the 
Egyptians themselves were the most guilty, and that they 
were their priests that contrived these things, and made the 
multitude take their oaths for doing so ; but still how absurd 
it is to suppose that none of these people’s own relations or 
friends should be prevailed with to revolt, nor to undergo the 
hazards of war with them ; while these polluted people were 
forced to send to Jerusalem, and bring their auxiliaries from 
thence ! What friendship, I pray, or what relation was there 
formerly between them that required this assistance ? On 
the Contrary, these people were enemies, and greatly differed 
from them in their customs* He says, indeed, that they com- 
plied immediately, upon their promising them that they 
should conquer Egypt ; as if they did not themselves very 
well know that country out of which they had been driven 
by force. Now, hud these men been in want, or lived miser- 
ably, perhaps they might have undertaken so hazardous an 
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enterprise; but as they dwelt in a happy city, and had * targt 
country, and one better than Egypt itself, how came it about, 
that for the sake of those that had of old been their enemies, 
of those that were maimed in their bodies, and of those 
whom none of their own relations would endure, they should 
ran such hazards in assisting them? For they could not 
foresee that the king would run away from them : on the 
contrary, he saith himself, that “ Amenophis's son had three 
n hundred thousand men with him, and met them at Pelu- 
a sium.” Now, to be sure those that came could not be 
ignorant of this; but for the king’s repentance and flight, 
how could they possibly guess at it? He then says, that 
* those who came from Jerusalem, and made this invasion, 
**' got the granaries of Egypt into their possession, and per- 
i€ petrated many of the most horrid actions there.” And 
thence he reproaches them, as though he had not himself in- 
troduced them as enemies, or as though he might accuse 
such as were invited from another place for so doing, when 
the natural Egyptians themselves had done the same things 
before their coming, and had taken oaths so to do. How- 
ever, “ Amenophis, sometime afterward, came upon them, and 
conquered them in a battle, and slew his enemies, and drove 
them before him as far as Syria.” As if Egypt were so easily 
'taken by people that came from any place whatsoever ; and 
as if those that had conquered it by war, when they Were in- 
formed that Amenophis was alive, did neither fortify the 
avenues out of Ethiopia into it, although they had great ad- 
vantages for doing it, nor did get their other forces ready for 
their defence ! but that he followed them over the sandy 
desert, and slew them as far as Syria ; while yet it is not an 
easy thing for an army to pass over that country, even with- 
out fighting. 

30* Our nation, therefore, according to Manetho, was not 
derived from Egypt, nor were any of the Egyptians mingled 
with us ; for it is to be supposed, that many of the leprous 
and distempered people were dead in the mines, since they 
had been there a long time, and in so ill a condition ; manjr 
others must be dead in the battles that happened afterward, 
and more still in the last battle and flight after it. 

91. It now remains that I debate with Manetho about 
Most*. ■ Now die Egyptians acknowledge him to have been 
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ft wonderful, and a divine person ; nay, they would willingly 
lay claim to him themselves, thdugh after a most abusive and 
incredible manner, and pretend that he was of Heliopolis, 
and one of the priests of that place, and was ejected out of 
it among the rest, on account of his leprosy ; although it had 
been demonstrated out of their records, that he lived five 
hundred and eighteen years earlier, and then brought our 
forefathers out of Egypt into the country that is now in- 
habited by us; but now that he was not subject in his body 
to any such calamity, is evident from what he himself tells 
us : for he forbade those that had the leprosy either to con- 
tinue in a city, or to inhabit a village, but commanded that 
they should go about by themselves with their clothes rent ; 
and declares that such as either touch them, or live under 
the same roof with them, should be esteemed unclean ; nay, 
more, if any one of their diseases be healed, and he recover 
his natural constitution again, he appointed them certain pu- 
rifications, and washings with spring-water, and the shaving 
off all their hair, and enjoins that they shall offer many sacri- 
fices, and those of several kinds, and then at length, to be 
admitted into the holy city ; although it were to be expected 
that, on the contrary, if he had been under the same cala- 
mity, he should have taken care of such persons beforehand, 
anil have had them treated after a kinder manner, as affected* 
with a concern for those that were to be under the like mis- 
fortunes with himself. Nor was it only those leprous people 
for whose sake he made these laws, but also for such as 
should be maimed in the smallest part of tbeir body, who yet 
are not permitted to officiate as priests ; nay, although any 
priest, already initiated, should have such a calamity fall 
upon him afterward, he ordered him to be deprived of his 
honour of officiating. Now, can it then be supposed that 
Moses should ordain such laws against himself, to his own 
reproach and damage who so ordained them? Nor indeed is 
that other notion of Manetho at all probable, wherein he 
relates the change of his name, and says, that “ he was for- 
“ merly called Os&rsiph;” and this a name no way agreeable 
to the other, while his true name was Mouses, and signi- 
fies a person who is preserved out of the water, for the Egyp- 
tians call water Moii. I think, therefore, I have made it 
sufficiently evident that Manetho, while he followed hie an- 
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cient records, did not much mistake the truth of the history ; 
but that when he had recourse to fabulous stories, without 
any certain author, he either forged them himself, without 
any probability, or else gave credit to some men who spake 
so, out of their ill-will to us. 

32. And now I have done with Manetho, I will inquire 
into what Cheremon says ; for he also, when he pretended to 
write the Egyptian History, sets down the same name for this 
king that Manetho did, Amenophis, as also of his son Ha- 
messes, and then goes on thus : — “ The goddess Isis ap- 
u pe&red to Amenophis in his sleep, and blamed him that her 
“ temple had been demolished in the war : but that Phriti- 

* pha&tes, the sacred scribe, said to him, that in case he 
u would purge Egypt of the men that had pollutions upon 
u them, he should be no longer troubled with such frightful 
a apparitions. That Amenophis accordingly chose out two 

* hundred and fifty thousand of those that were thus diseased, 
“ and cast them out of the country: that Moses and Joseph 
“ were scribes, and Joseph was a sacred scribe ; that their 
44 names were Egyptian originally ; that of Moses had been 
4i Tisitfien, and that of Joseph, Peteseph : that these two came 
u to Pelusium, and lighted upon three hundred and eighty 
44 thousand that had been left there by Amenophis, he not 
44 being willing to carry them into Egypt ; that these scribes 
44 made a league of friendship with them, and made with them 
“ an expedition against Egypt ; that Amenophis could not 
44 sustain their attacks, but fled into Ethiopia, and left his 
“ wife with child behind him, who lay concealed in certain 
u caverns, and there brought forth a son, whose name was 
44 Messene, and who, when he was grown up to man’s estate, 
“ pursued the Jews into Syria, being about two hundred 
“ thousand, and then received his father Amenophis out of 
u Ethiopia.” 

33. This is the account Cheremon gives us. Now, I take 
it for granted, that what I have said already hath plainly 
proved the falsity of both these narrations ; for had there 
been any real truth at the bottom, it was impossible that 
they should so greatly disagree about the particulars ; but 
for those that invent lies, what they write will easily give ns 
very different accounts, while they forge what they please, 

vol. iv. nb 
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out of their own heads. Now, BjTatoefcho sny£ that the king\> 
desire of seeing the gods was the origin of the ejection of 
the polluted people ; but Cheremon feigils that it was a dream 
of his own, sent upon him by Isis, that was the occasion of 
it. Manetho says that the person who foreshowed this pur- 
gation of Egypt to the king, was Artjenophis ; but this man 
days it was Phritiphantis. As to the numbers of the multi- 
tude that were expelled, they agree exceedingly Well # , the 
former reckoning them eighty thousand > and the latter about 
two hundred and fifty thousand. Now, for Manetho, he 
describes these polluted persons as sent first to work in the 
quarries, and says, that after that the city Avaria was given 
them for their habitation. As also, he relates that it was not 
till after they had made war with the rest of the Egyptians 
that they invited the people of Jerusalem to come to their 
assistance ; while Cheremon says only, That they were gone 
out of Egypt, and lighted upon three hundred and eighty 
thousand men about Pelusium, who had been left there by 
Amenophis:, and so they invaded Egypt with them again ; 
that thereupon Amenophis fled into Ethiopia ; but then, this 
Cheremon commits a most ridiculous blunder in not ihfbnn- 
ing us who this army of so many ten thousands were, of 
Whence they earned whether they. were native Egyptians, or 
Whether they came from a foreign country. Nor indeed has 
this man, who forged a dream from Isis about the leprous 
people, assigned the reason why the king would not bring 
them into Egypt, Moreover, Cheremon sets down Joseph 
as driven aWay at the same time with Mosies, who yet died 
four generations * before Moses ; which four generations 
make almost one hundred and seventy years. Besides U1 
this, Ramesses, the son of Amenophis, by Manetho*s ac- 
count, was a young man, and assisted his father in his war, 
and left the country at the same time with him, and fled into 
Ethiopia; but Cheremon makes him to have been born in 
a certain cave, after his father was dead, and that he then 
overcame the Jews in battle, and drove them into Syria, 


* By way of irony, I suppose. 

+ Here we see that Josephus esteemed a generation between Joseph and Moses 
to be about 42 or 4S years ; which, if taken .between the earlier children, well agrees 
with the duration of human life in those ages. See Authent. Rec. part ii. page* 
i)dS, 1019, 1920. 
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being in number about two hundred thousand * O the levity 1 
of man!— for he bad neither told us who these three hundred* 
and eighty thousand were, nor how the four hundred and* 
thirty thousand perished ; whether they fell in war, ojr went' 
over to Ramesses ; and, what is the strangest of all, it is not 
pdssible to learn out of him, who they were whom he calls' 
Jewt, or to which of these two parties he applies that deno- 
mination, whether to the two hundred and fifty thousand* 
leprous people, or to the three hundred and eighty thousand* 
that were about Pelusiutn ; but perhaps it Will be footed* 
upon as a silly thing in jne to make any larger confutation* 
of such writers as sufficiently Confute themselves ; for had* 
thfey been only confuted by other men, it had beeri more* 
tolerable. 

84. I shall now add to these accounts about Manetho and 
Cberemon, somewhat about Lysimachus, who hath taken the 
same topic of falsehood with thdse forementioned, but hath* 
gone far beyond them in the incredible nature of his forgeries 
Which plainly demonstrates that be contrived them out of his* 
virulent hatred of our nation. His words are these “ The* 
* people of the Jews being leprous and scabby* and Subject 
u to certain other kinds of distempers* in the days of Boc- 
“ choris, king of Egypt, theyfled to the temples, and got theit' 
“ food there by begging; and as the numbers Were very great? 
“ that were fallen under these diseases, there arose a scarcity* 
“ in Egypt. Hereupon Bocchoris, the king of Egypt, sent 
“ SOme to consult the oracle of [Jupiter] Hammon about this 
a scarcity. The god's answer was this, — * That he must purge 
u bis tfetoples of impure and impious men, by expelling them 
“ out of those temples intd desert places; but as to the scabby 
“ and leprous people, he must drown them, and purge his 
<c temples, the sun having an indignation at these men being 
“ suffered to live ; and by this means the land will bring forth 
“ its fruits. Upon Bocchoris’s having received these oracles, 
"he called for their priests, and the attendants upon their 
“ altars, and ordered them to make a collection of the impure 
“ people ; and to deliver them to the soldiers, to carry them 
“ away into the desert; but to take the leprous people, and 
“ wrap themin sheets of lead, and let them down into the sea.' 
“ Hereupon the scabby and leprous people were drowned, and 
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tx the rest w^re gotten together and sent into desert places, in 
44 order to be exposed to destruction. In this case they as- 
a seinbled themselves together,' and took counsel what they 
44 should do ; and determined, that as the night was coming 
“ on, they should kindle fires and lamps, and keef> watch; 
44 that they also should fast the next night, and propitiate the 
u gods, in order to obtain deliverance from them. That on 
44 the next day there was one Moses, who advised them that 
“ they should venture upon a journey, and go along one road 
44 till they should come to places fit for habitation : that he 
“ charged them to have no kind regards for any man, nor 
“ give good counsel to any, but always to advise them to the 
44 worst ; and to overturn all those temples and altars of the 
“ gods they should meet with : that the rest commended what 
rt he had said with one consent, and did what they had rc- 
44 solved on, and so travelled over the desert. But that the 
4i difficulties of the journey being over, they came to a coun- 
tf try inhabited, and that there they abused the men, and 
“ plundered and burnt their temples, and then came into that 
44 land which is called Judea, and there they built a city, and 
44 dwelt therein, and that their city was named Hierosyla , from 
41 this their robbing of the temples ; but that still, upon the 
44 success they bad afterwards, they in time changed its deno- 
44 mination that it might not be a reproach to them, and called 
44 the city Hierosolyma, and themselves Hierosolymites” 

35. Now this man did not discover and mention the same 
king with the others, but feigned a newer name, and passing 
by the dream and the Egyptian prophet, he brings him to 
[Jupiter] Hammon, in order to gain oracles about the scabby 
and leprous people ; for he says that the multitude of Jews 
were gathered together at the temples. Now, it is uncertain 
whether he ascribes this name to these lepers, or to those that 
were subject to such diseases among the Jews only ; for he 
describes them as a people of the Jews. What people does 
he mean ? foreigners, or those of that country ? Why then 
dost thou call them J ews, if they were Egyptians ? But if they 
ware foreigners, why dost thou not tell us whence they came? 
And how could it be that, after the king bad thrown many 
of them into the sea, and ejected the rest into desert places, 
there should be still so great a multitude remaining? Or after 
what manner did they pass over the desert, and get the land 
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which we now dwell in, and build our city, and that temple 
Jwhich hath been so famous among all mankind ? And besides, 
he ought to have spoken more about our legislator than by 
giving us his bare name ; and to have informed us of what na- 
tion he was, and what parents he was derived from ; and to 
have assigned the reason why he undertook to make such laws 
concerning the gods, and concerning matters of injustice with 
regard to men during that journey, for, in case the people 
were by birth Egyptians, they would not on the sudden have so 
easily changed the customs of their country : and in case they 
had been foreigners, they had for certain sprae laws or other 
which had been kept by them from long custom. It is true, 
that with regard to those who had ejected them, they might 
have sworn never to bear good-will to them, and might have 
had a plausible reason for so doing. But if these men re- 
solved to wage an implacable war against all men, in case they 
had acted as wickedly as he relates of them, and this while they 
wanted the assistanceof all men, this demonstrates akind of 
mad conduct indeed ; but not of the men themselves, but very 
greatly so of him that tells such lies about them. He hath 
also impudence enough to say that a name, implying “ Rob- 
“ bers of the temples was given to their city, and that 
this name was afterward changed. The reason of which is 
plain, that the former name brought reproach and hatred upon 
them in the times of their posterity, while, it seems, those that 
built the city thought they did honour to the pity by giving 
it such a name. So we see that this fine fellow had such an 
unbounded inclination to reproach us, that he did not under- 
stand that robbery of temples is not expressed by the same 
word and name among the Jews as it is among the Greeks. 
But why shopld a man say any more to a person who tells such 
impudent liesi However, since this book is arisen to a com- 
petent length, I will make another beginning, and endeavour 
to add what still remains to perfect my design in the follow^ 
ing book. 

* That is the meaning of Hierosyla in Greek, not in Hebrew, 
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§ 1. In the former book, most honoured Epaphroditus, I 
have demonstrated our antiquity, and confirmed the truth of 
what I have said, from the writings of the Phenicians, and 
Chaldeans, and Egyptians. I have, moreover, produced 
many of the Grecian writers, as witnesses thereto. I have 
also made a refutation of Manetho and Cheremon, and of 
certain others of our enemies. I shall now # therefore begin 
a confutation of the remaining authors who have written any 
thing against us* although I confess I have had a doubt 
upon me about Apion + the grammarian, whether I ought to 
take the trouble of confuting him or not ; for some of his 
writings contain much the same accusations which the others 
have laid against us, some things that he hath added are very 
frigid and contemptible, and for the greatest part of what he 
says, it is very scurrilous, and, to speak no more than the 
plain truth, it speaks him to be a very unlearned person, and 
what he lays together, looks like the work of a man of very 
bad morals, and of one no better in his whole life than a 
mountebank. Yet, because there are a great many men so 
very foolish, that they are rather caught by such orations 
than by what is written with care, and take pleasure in re- 
proaching other men, and cannot abide to hear them com- 
mended, I thought it to be necessary not to let this man go 
off without examination, who had written such an accusation 
against us, as if he would bring us to make an answer in open 
court. For I also have observed, that many men are very 
much delighted when they see a man who first began to re- 
proach another, to be himself exposed to contempt on ac- 
count of the yjces he hath himself been guilty of. However, 
it is not a very easy thing to go over this man's discourse, 

* The former part of this second book is written against the calumnies of Apion, 
and then more briefly ^gainst the like calumnies of Apollonius Molo. But after 
that, Josephus leaves off. any njpre particular reply to those adversaries of the Jews, 
and gives a large and excellent description and vindication of that theocracy which 
was settled for the Jewish nation by Moses, their great legislator. 

+ Called by Tiberius Cymbalt+m Mundi , The drum of the world. 
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Be* to know plainly wbat he means ; yet docs be se?m, 
amidst a great confusion and disorder in his falsehoods, to 
produce, m the first place, such things as resemble what we 
haveexamined already, and relate to the departure of. our 
forefathers out of Egypt : and, in the second place, he accu? 
ses those Jews' that are inhabitants of Alexandria, as, in the 
third place, he mixes with those things such accusations as 
concern the sacred purifications, with the other legal rites usecj 
in the temple. 

2. Now, although I cannot but think that I have already 
demonstrated, and that abundantly, more than was necessary* 
that ourjathers were not originally Egyptians, nor were thence 
expelled* either On account of bodily diseases, or on any othe?. 
calamities of that sort, — yet will I briefly take notice of what 
Apian adds upon that subject; for in his third book, which 
delates to the affairs of Egypt, he speaks thus : u I have heard 
“ of the ancient men of Egypt, that Moses was of Heliopolis, 
“ and that he thought himself obliged to follow the customs 

of h is 1 forefathers, and offered his prayers in the open air, 
■ l towards the city walls; but that he reduced them all to be 
¥ directed towards sun^rising, which was agreeable to the si* 
** tuation of Heliopolis ; that he also set up pillars instead of 
“ gnomons *, under which was represented a cavity like that 
“ of a boat,— and the shadow that fell from their tops fell 
“ down upon that cavity, that it might go round about the 
*f like Course as the sun itself goes round in the other.” This 
is that wonderful relation which we have given us by this 
grammarian. But that it is a false one is so plain, that it 
stands in need of few words to prove it, but is manifest from , 
the works of Moses ; for when he erected the first tabernacle 
to God, he did himself neither give order for any such a kind 
of representation to be made at it, nor ordain that those that 
came after him should make such a one. Moreover, when 
in a future age Solomon built his temple in Jerusalem, he 
avoided all such needless decorations as Apion hath here 
devised. He says farther, how he had heard of the ancient 


* This seems to have been the first dial that had been made in Egypt, and was a 
little before the time that Ahaz made bis [first] dial in Judea, and about anno 751 , 
in the first year of the seventh olympiad, as we shall see presently. See 2 Kings 
1 1 j Isa. xxaviii. 8. 
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men, that Moses was of Heliopolis. To be : sure, that vnm 
because, being a younger man himself, he believed those 
that by their elder age were acquainted and conversed with 
him. Now, this grammarian as he was, could not certainly 
tell which was the poet Homer’s country, no more than he 
could which was the country of Pythagoras, who lived com- 
paratively but a little while ago ; yet does he thus easily de- 
termine the age of Moses, who preceded them such a vast 
number of years, as depending on his ancient men’s relation, 
which shows how notorious a liar he was* But then as. to 
this chronological determination of the time when he says be 
brought the leprous people, the blind, and the lame, out of 
Egypt, — see how well this most accurate grammarian of ours 
agrees with those that have written before him. Manetho 
says that the Jews departed out of Egypt, in the reign of Teth- 
mosis, three hundred ninety-three years before Danaus fled 
to Argori : Lysimachus says it was under king Bocchoris, that 
is, one thousand seven hundred years ago ; Molo and some 
others determined it as every one pleased ; but this Apion 
of ours, as deserving to be believed before them, bath deter- 
mined it exactly to have been in the seventh olympiad, and 
the first year of that olympiad the very same year in which he 
says that Carthage was built by the Pbenicians. The reason 
why he added this building of Carthage was, to be sure, in 
order, as he thought, to strengthen his assertion by so evident 
a character of chronology* But be was not aware that this 
character confutes his assertion ; for if we may give credit 
to the Phenician records as to the time of the first coming 
of their colony to Carthage, they relate thatHirom their kiDg 
was above one hundred and fifty years earlier than the build- 
ing of Carthage; concerning whom I have formerly pro- 
duced testimonials out of those Phenician records, as also 
that thisHirom was a friend of Solomon when he was build- 
ing the temple of Jerusalem, and gave him great assistance 
in his building that temple; while still Solomon himself 
built that temple six hundred and twelve yeaFs after the Jews 
came out of Egypt. As for the number of those that were ex- 
pelled out of Egypt, he hath contrived to have the very same 
number with Lysimachus, and says they were a hundred 
and ten thousand. He then assigns a certain wonderful and 
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plausible occasion for the name of Sabbath; fwHie says, —r 
44 That when the Jews liad travelled a six days? journey, they 
* 4 had buboes in their groins : and that on this account it was 
“ that they rested on the seventh day, as having got safely 
44 to that country which is now called Judea ; that then they 
44 preserved the language of the Egyptians, and called that 
44 day the Sabbath, for that malady of buboes on their groin 
44 was named Sabbatosis by the Egyptians.” And Wbuld not 
a man now laugh at this fellow’s trifling, or rather hate hisr 
impudence in writing thus? We must, it seems, take it for 
granted, that all these hundred and ten thousand men must 
have these buboes* But, for certain, if those men had been 
blind and lame, and had all sorts of distempers upon them, 
as Apion says they had, they could not have gone one single 
day’s journey ; but if they had been all able to travel over 
a large desert, and besides that to fight and conquer those 
that opposed them, they had not all of them had buboes on 
their groins. after the sixth day was over; for no such dis- 
temper comes naturally and of necessity upon those that 
travel ; but still when there are many ten thousands in a camp 
together, they constantly march a settled pace [in a day]; 
Nor is it at all probable that such a thing should happen by 
chance ; this would be prodigiously absurd to be supposed. 
However, our admirable author Apion hath before told us, — 
44 That they came to Judea in six days’ time and again, 
44 That Moses went up to a mountain that lay between Egypt 
44 and Arabia, which was called Sinai, and was concealed 
44 there forty days, and that when he came down from thence 
44 he, gave laws to the Jews.” But then, how was it possible 
for them to tarry forty days in a desert place where there was 
no water, and at the same time to pass all over the country 
between that and Judea in the six days? And as for this 
grammatical translation of the word Sabbath, it either con- 
tains an instance of his great impudence or gross ignorance ; 
for the word Sabbo and Sabbath are widely different from one 
another ; for the word Sabbath in the J ewish language denotes 
rest from all sorts of work ; but the word Sabbo, as he affirms, 
denotes among the Egyptians the malady of a bubo in the groin. 

3. This is that novel account which the Egyptian Apion 
gives ns concerning the Jews’ departure out of Egypt, and is 
no better tlum a contrivance of his own. But why should we 
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, wonder at the Bee he tells about our forefathers, when he af- 
firms them to. be of Egyptian original, when be lies also about 
himself? for although he was born at Oasis in Egypt, he pre- 
tends to be, as a man may say, the top man of all the Egyp- 
tians ; yet does he forswear his real country and progenitors, 
And by falsely pretending to be bom at Alexandria, cannot 
deny the pravity of his family ; for you see how justly he calls 
those Egyptians whom he hates, and endeavours to reproach; 
for had he not deemed Egyptians to be a name of great re- 
proach, he would not have avoided the name of an Egyptian 
himself ; as we know that those who brag of their own coun- 
tries, value themselves upon the denomination they acquire 
thereby, apd reprove such as unjustly lay claim thereto. As 
for the Egyptians* claim to be of our kindred, they do it on 
one of the following accounts; — I mean, either as they value 
themselves upon it, and pretend to bear that relation to us ; 
or else as they would draw us in to be partakers of their own 
infam/. But this fine fellow Apion, seems to broach this re- 
proachful appellation against us, [that we were originally 
Egyptians], in order to bestow it on the Alexandrians as a 
reward for the privilege they had given him of being a fel- 
low-citizen with them : he also is apprised of the ill-will the 
Alexandrians bear to those Jews who are their fellow-citizens^ 
and so proposes to himself to reproach them, although be 
must thereby include all the other Egyptians also ; while in 
both cases he is no better than an impudent liar. 

4. But let us now see what those heavy and wicked crimes 
are which Apion charges upon the Alexandrian Jews. “ They 
i( came (says he) out of Syria, and inhabited near the tem- 
pestuous sea, and were in the neighbourhood of the dash- 
u ing of the waves.” Now, if the place of habitation includes 
any thing that is reproachful, this man reproaches not his 
own real country [Egypt], but what he pretends to be his 
Own country, Alexandria ; fpr all ?tre agreed in this, that the 
part of that city which is near the sea, is the best part of all 
for habitation. Now, if the Jews gained that part of the city 
by force, and have kept it hitherto without impeachment, this 
is a mark of their valour ; but in reality it was Alexander him- 
self that gave them that place for their habitation, when they 
obtained equal privileges there with the Macedonians. Nor 
can 1 devise what Apion would have said, had their habita- 
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tion been at HectGpolisf and not been feed hard by the 
royal palace [as it Is] ; nor had their nation had the denomi- 
nation of Macedonians given them till this very day [as they 
have]. Had this man now read the epistles of king Alex- 
ander, or those of Ptolemy the son of Lagus, or met with the 
writings of the succeeding kings, or that pillar which is still 
standing at Alexandria, and contains the privileges which the 
great [Julius] Caesar bestowed upon the Jews ; had this man, 

I say, known these records, and yet hath the impudence to 
write in contradiction to them, he hath shown himself to be a 
wicked man ; but if he knew nothing of these records, he 
hath shewn himself to be a man very ignorant ; nay, when 
he appears to wonder how Jews could be called Alexandrians, 
this is another like instance oi his ignorance ; for all such as 
are called out to ba colonies, although they be ever so far re- 
mote from one another m their original, receive their names 
from those that bring them to their new habitations. And 
wbat occasion is there to speak of others, when those of us 
Jews that dwell at Antioch are named Antiochians, because 
Seleucus the founder of that city gave them the privileges 
belonging thereto? After the like manner do those Jews 
that inhabit Ephesus and the other cities of Ionia enjoy the 
same name with those that were originally born there, by the 
grant of the succeeding princes : nay, the kindness and hu- 
manity of the Homans hath been so great, that .it hath granted 
leave to almost all others to take the same name of Romans 
upon them; I mean not particular men only, but entire and 
large nations themselves also; for those anciently named 
Iberi, apd Tyrrheni, and Sabini, are now called Romani ; and 
if Apion reject this way of obtaining the privilege of a citizen 
of Alexandria, let him abstain from calling himself an Alex- 
andrian hereafter ; for otherwise, how can he who was born 
in the very heart of Egypt be an Alexandrian, if this way of 
accepting such a privilege, of what he would have us deprived, 
be once abrogated ? although indeed these Romans, who are 
now the lards of the habitable earth, have forbidden the 
Egyptians to have the privileges of any city whatsoever, 
while this fine fellow, who is willing to partake of such a pri- 
vilege himself as he is forbidden to make use of, endeavours 
by calumnies to deprive those of it that have justly received 

* The burial-place for dead bodies, as I suppose. 
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it ; for Alexander did not therefore get <rf pur notion. to 

Alexandria, because he wanted inhabitants* for this, his city* 
on whose building he had bestowed so wuph pains ; but this 
was given to our people as a reward ; because he had, upon 
a careful trial, found them all to have been tnen of virtue and 
fidelity to him: for, as Hecatus says concerning us* — 
46 Alexander honoured our nation to such a degree* that, for 
u the equity and the fidelity which the Jewa had exhibited to 
“ him, he permitted them to hold the country of Samaria free 
u from tribute. Of the same mind also was Ptolemy the son 
“ of Lagus, as to those Jews who dwelt at Alexandria.” For 
he intrusted the fortresses of Egypt into tbeir hands, as be- 
lieving they would keep them faithfully and valiantly for him; 
and when he was desirous to secure thegovermnent of Gyrene* 
and the other cities of Libya to himself* he sent a party of 
Jews to inhabit them. And for his, successor Ptolemy, who 
was called Philadelplius, he did not only set all those of our 
nation free, who were captives under him, but did frequently* 
give money [for their ransom] ; and, what was his greatest 
work of all, he had a great desire of knowing our laws, and 
of obtaining the books of our sacred scriptures ; accordingly 
he desired that ^uch men might be sent him as might inter- 
pret our law to him : and in order to have them well compiled, 
he committed that care to no ordinary persons, but ordained 
that Demetrius Phalereus, and Andreas, aud Aristeas, the 
first Demetrius, the most learned person of his age, and the 
others, such as were intrusted with the guard of his body, 
should take the care of this matter : nor would he certainly 
have been so desirous of learning our law and the philoso- 
phy of our nation, had be despised the men that made use of 
it, or bad he not indeed had them in great admiration. 

5. Now this Apipn was unacquainted with almost all the 
kings of those Macedonians whom he pretends to have been 
his progenitors, — who were yet very well affected towards us j 
for the third of those Ptolemies, who was called Euergetes, 
when he had gotten possession of all Syria by force, did not 

• for flro Xtauuf, or frequently, I would lief** read wgAPus, $ great deal of money; 
for we indeed read, both iu Aristeas and Josephus, that Oils Ptolemy PhiladcJphus 
once gave a very great sum of money to redeem above 100,000 Jewish captives; 
but noj of any sums of money which: he disbursed on their account at - other times, 

that I know of. 
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offer Ms thank^riSirings to the Egyptian gods for his victory, 
hot came to Jerusalem, and, according to our own laws, 
offered many sacrifices to God, and dedicated to him such 
gifts as were suitable to such a victory ; and as for Ptolemy 
Philometor and his wife Cleopatra, they committed their 
whole kingdom to Jews, when Oriias and Dositheus, both 
Jews, whose names are laughed at by Apion, were the 
generals of their whole army ; but certainly, instead of re- 
proaching them, he ought to admire their actions, and return 
them thanks for saving Alexandria, whose citizen he pretends 
to be ; for when these Alexandriahs were making war with 
Cleopatra the queen, and were in danger of being utterly 
ruined, these Jews brought them to terms of agreement, and 
freed them from the miseries of a civil war. " But then 
“ (says Apion) Onias brought a small army afterward upon 
u the city at the time when Thermus the Roman ambassador 
“ was there present.” Yes, do I venture to say, and that he 
did rightly and very justly in so doing ; for that Ptolemy who 
was called Physco, upon the death of his brother Philometor, 
came from Cyrene, and would have ejected Cleopatra as well 
as her sons out of their kingdom, that he might obtain it for 
himself unjustly*; for this cause then it was that Onias 
undertook a war against him on Cleopatra’s account ; nor 
would he desert that trust the royal family had reposed in 
him in their distress. Accordingly, God gave a remarkable 
attestation to his righteous procedure ; for when Ptolemy 
Physco + had the presumption to fight against Onias’s army, 
and had caught all the J ews that were in the city [Alexandria], 
with their children and wives, and exposed them naked and 
in bonds to his elephants, that they might be trodden upon 
and destroyed, and when he had made those elephants drunk 
for that purpose, the event proved contrary to his prepara- 
tions; for these elephants left the Jews who were exposed 

* Here begins a great defect in the Greek copy ; but the old Latin version fully 
supplies that defect. 

+ What error is here generally believed to have been committed by our Josephus 

ascribing a deliverance of the Jews to the reign of Ptolemy Physco, the seventh 
of those Pjtolemies, which has been universally supposed to have happened under 
Ptolemy Philopator, the fourth of them is no better than a gross error of the moderns, 
and not of Josephus, as I have fully proved in the Authent. Rcc. part 1. p. 200 to 
whither I refer the inquisitive reader. 
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to them, and .foil violently up$n Physco’s friends, and slew a* 
great number of them ; nay, after this, Ptolemy saw a terrible 
ghost, which prohibited his hurting those men ; hib very 
concubine, whom he loved so Welly some cAll her Ithaca, and 
others Irene, making supplication to him, that he wbnld not 
perpetrate so great a wickedness. So he ebmplied with her 
request, and repented of what he either had already done, or 
was about to do ; whence it is well knodm that the Alexan- 
drian Jews do with good reason celebrate this dAy, oh the 
account that they had thereon been vouchsafed such an evi-> 
dent deliverance from God. However, Apion, the common 
calumniator of men, hath the presumption to accuse the 
Jews for making this war against Physco, whdn he ought to 
have commended them for the same. This man also mhkes 
mention of Cleopatra, the last queen of Alexandria, and 
abuses Us, because she was ungrateful to us ; whereas he 
ought to have reproved her, who indulged herself in all 
kinds of injustice and wicked practices, both with regard 
to her nearest relations and husbands who had lbved her# 
and indeed in general with regard to all the ; Romans, and 
those emperors that were her benefactors ; who also had her 
sister Arsinoe slain in the temple, when she hbd done her no 
harm ; moreover, she had her brother slain by private 
treachery, and she destroyed the gods of her country and the 
sepulchres of her progenitors ; and while she had received 
her kingdom from the first Caesar, she had the impudence to 
rebel against his son # and successor; nay, she corrupted 
Antony with her love-tricks, and rendered him an eiieniy to 
his country, and made him treacherous to his friends, and 
[by this means] despoiled some of their royal authority, and 
forced others in her madness to act wickedly ; but what need 
1 enlarge upon this head any farther, when she left Antony 
in his fight at sea, though he were her husband, and the 
father of their common children, and compelled him to re- 
sign up his government, with the army, and to follow her 
[into Egypt] ; .nay, when last of all Caesar had taken Alex- 
andria, she came to that pitch of cruelty, that she declared 
she had some hope of preserving her affairs still, in case she 
could kill the Jews, though it were with her own hand ; to 

* Sister’s son, andj adopted son. 
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such a degree.of barbarity and pcrfidiousaess had aha arrived ; 
and. doth any one. think that we cannot boast ourselves of 
any thing, if, as Apion sayp, this queen did not at a time of 
famine distribute wheat among us ? However, she at length v 
met with the punishment she deserved. As for us Jews, we 
appeal to the great Caesar what assistance we brought him, 
and what fidelity we showed tp him against the Egyptians ; 
as also to the senate and its decrees, and the epistles of Au- 
gustus Caesar, whereby our merits [to the Romans] are justi- 
fied. Apion ought to have looked upon those, epistles, and 
in particular to have examined the testimonies given on our 
behalf, under Alexander and all the Ptolemies, and the de- 
creep of the senate and of the greatest Roman emperors ; 
and if Germanicus was not able to make a distribution of 
com to all the inhabitants of Alexandria, that only shows 
what a barren time it was, and how great a want there was 
then of corn, but tends nothing to the accusation of the 
Jews ; for what all the emperors have thought of the Alex- 
andrian Jews is well known, for this distribution of wheat was 
no otherwise omitted with regard to the Jews, than it was 
vdth regard to the other inhabitants of Alexandria 5 but they 
still were desirous to preserve what the kings had 'formerly 
intrusted to their care, I mean the custody of the river : nor 
did those kings think them unworthy of having the entire 
custody thereof upon all occasions. 

6. But besides this, Apion objects to us thus 2 — “If the 
u Jews (says he) be citizens of Alexandria, why they not 
u worship the same gods with the Alexandrians? To which 
I give this answer : Since you are yourselves Egyptians, why 
do you fight it out one against another, and have implacable 
wars about your religion ? At this rate we must not call yotf 
all Egyptians, nor indeed in general men, because you breed 
up with great care beasts of a nature quite contrary to that 
of men, although the nature of all men seems to be one and 
the same. Now, if there be such differences in opinion 
among you Egyptians, why are you surprised that those who 
came to Alexandria from another country, and had original 
laws of their own before, should persevere in the observance 
of those laws ? But still he charges us with being the authors 
of sedition: which accusation, if it be a just one, why is it not 
laid against us all, since we are known to be all of one mind ? 
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Moreover, those that search into such matters will soon dis- 
cover that the authors of sedition have been such citizens of 
Alexandria as Apion is ; for while they were the Grecians 
and Macedonians who were in possession of this city, thfete 
was no sedition raised Against us, and we were permitted to 
observe our ancient solemnities ; but when the number of 
the Egyptians therein came to be considerable, the times 
grew confused, and then these seditions brake out still more 
and more, while our people continued uncorrupted. These 
Egyptians therefore were the authors of these troubles, who 
having not the constancy of Macedonians, nor the prudence 
of Grecians, indulged all of them the evil manners of the 
Egyptians, and continued their ancient hatred against us ; for 
what is here so presumptuously charged upon us, is owing to 
the differences that are amongst themselves ; while many of 
them have not obtained the privileges of citizens in proper 
times, but style those who are well known to have had that 
privilege extended to them all, no other than foreigners; 
for it does not appear that any of the kings have ever for- 
merly bestowed those privileges of citizens upon Egyptians, 
no more than have the emperors done it more lately ; while 
it was Alexander who introduced us into this city at first, the 
kings augmented our privileges therein, and the Romans have 
been pleased to preserve them always inviolable. Moreover, 
Apion would lay a blot upon us, because we do not erect 
images for our emperors, — as if those emperors did not know 
this before, or stood in need of Apion as their defender ; 
whereas he ought rather to have admired the magnanimity 
and modesty of the Romans, whereby they do not compel 
those that are subject to them to transgress the laws of their 
countries, but are willing to receive the honours due to them 
after such a manner as those who are to pay them esteem 
consistent with piety and with their own laws ; for they do 
not thank people for conferring honours upon them, when 
they are compelled by violence so to do. Accordingly, since 
the Grecians and some other nations think it a right, thing 
4o make images, nay, when they have painted the pictures of 
their parents, and wives, and children, they exult for joy ; 
and some there are. who take pictures for themselves of such 
persons as were no way related to them : nay, some take the 
pictures ef such servants as they were fond of. What wonder 
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is it then if such-as these appear willing to paythe same re- 
spect to their princes and lords ? But then, our legislator hath 
foibidden us to make images, not by way of denunciation 
beforehand> that the Roman authority was not to be honoured, 
but as despising a thing that was neither necessary nor use* 
ful for either God or man ; and he forbade them, as we shall 
prove hereafter, to make these images for any part of the 
animal creation, and much less for God himself, who is no part 
of such animal creation* Y et hath our legislators nowhere for- 
bidden ns to pay honours to worthy men, provided they be of 
another kind, and inferior to those we pay to God ; with which 
honours we willingly testify our respect to our emperors, and 
to the people of Rome; we also offer perpetual sacrifices for 
them; nor do we only offer them every day at the common 
expenses of all the Jews, but although we offer no other such 
sacrifices out of our common expenses, no not for our own 
children, yet do we this as a peculiar honour to the emfperors, 
and them alone, while we do the same to no other person 
whomsoever. And let this suffice for an answer in general 
to Apion as to what he says with relation to the Alexandrian 
Jews. 

7. However, I cannot but admire those other authors who 
furnished this man with such his materials ; I mean Posidonius 
and Apollonius [the son of] Molo*, who while they accuse us 
for not worshipping the same gods whom others worship, they 
think themselyes not guilty of impiety when they tell lies of 
us, and frame absurd and reproachful stories about our temple ; 
whereas it is a most shameful thing for freemen to forge lies 
on any occasion, and much more so to forge them about our 
temple, which was so famous over all the world, and was pre- 
served so sacred by us ; for Apion hath the impudence to 
pretend, “ that the Jews placed an ass’s head in their holy 
place and he affirms that this was discovered when Apti- 
ochus Epiphanes spoiled our temple, and found that ass’s 
head there made of gold, and worth a great deal pf money. 
To this my first answer shall be this, — That had there be£n 
any such thing among us, an Egyptian ought by no means 
to have thrown it in our teeth, since an ass is not a more con- 

. * Called more properly Molo, or Apollonius Mote, as hereafter ; for Apollonius, 
ibe son of Molo, was another person, as Strabo informs us, lib. \ir, • 

VOb. IV. i* C 
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temptible animal than* * * f, and goats, and other such crea- 
tures, which among them are gods. But besides this answer, 
I say farther, how tomes it about that Apion does not under- 
stand this to be no other than a palpable lie, and to be con- 
futed by the thirig itself as utterly incredible ? For we Jews 
are always governed by the same laws, in which we constantly 
persevere ; and although many misfortunes have befallen our 
city, as the like have befallen others, and although Theos 
[Epiphanes], and Pompey the Great, and Licinius Crassus, 
and last of all Titus Caesar, have conquered us m war, and 
gotten possession of our temple, yet have they none of them 
found any such thing there, nor indeed any thing but what 
was agreeable to the strictest piety; although what they found 
we are not at liberty to reveal to other nations. But for An- 
tiochus [Epiphanes], he had no just cause for that ravage in 
our temple that he made ; he only came to it when he wanted 
money, without "declaring himself our enemy, and attacked 
us while we were his associates and his friends: nor did he 
find any thing there that was ridiculous. This is attested by 
many worthy writers ; Polybius of Megalopolis, Strabo of 
Cappadocia, Nicolaus of Damascus, Timagenes, Castor the 
chronologer, and Appollodorus J, who all say that it was out 
of AntiochusYwant of money that he broke his league with 
the Jews, and despoiled their temple when it was full of 
gold and silver. Apion ought to have had a regard to these 
facts, unless he had himself had either an ass’s heart or a 
dog's impudence ; of such a dog I mean as they worship ; 
for he had no other external reason for the lies he tells of us. 
As for the Jews, we ascribe no honour or power to asses, as 
do the Egyptians to crocodiles and asps, when they esteem 
such as are Seized upon by the former, or bitten by the latter, 
to be happy persons, and persons worthy of God. Asses are 
the same with us which they are with other wise men, vk. 
creatures that bear the burdens that we lay upon them ; bit 
if they come to our threshing-floors and eat our corn, or do 
not perform what we impose upon them, we beat them with 

a great many stripes; because it is their business to minister 
#■ 

t Furones in the Latin, which, what animal it denotes, does not now appear. 

$- It is gfeatpity that these six Pagan authors, here mentioned to have described 
the famous profanation of the Jewish temple by Antiochus Epiphanes, should be 
aU lost ; I mean so far of their writings as contained that description ; though it i* 
plain Josephus perused them all, as extant in his time. 
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to uii in our husbandry affairs* Btit this Apion of outs \ras 
either perfectly unskilful in the composition of such fajlaci* 
ous discourses, or however* when he began [somewhat better]* 
he was not able to persevere in what he had undertaken* since 
he hath no manner of success in those reproaches he casts 

•UpOJtl US. 

8. He adds another Grecian fable* in order to reproach us^ 
In reply to which, it would be enough to say that they who 
presume to speak about divine worship* ought not to be igno* 
rant of this plain truth* that it is a degree of less impurity to 
pass through temples, than to forge wicked calumnies of its 
priests. Now, such men as he are mor& zealous to justify a 
sacrilegious king than to write what is just and what is true 
about us, and about our temple \ for when they are desirous 
of gratifying Antiochus, and of concealing that perfidious- 
ness and sacrilege which he was guilty of, with regard to our 
nation, when he wanted money, they endeavour to disgrace 
us, and tell ltes even relating to futurities. Apion becomes 
other men’s prophet upon this occasion* and says, u That 
u Antiochus found in dur temple a bed and a man lying upon 
u it, with a small table before him* full of dainties, from the 
iC [fishes Of the] sea, and the fowls of the dry land ; that this 
“ man was amazed at .these dainties thus set before himj 
“ that he immediately adored the king, upon his coming in, 
“ as hoping that he would afford him all possible assistance ; 
“ that he fell down upon his knees, and stretched out to him 
“ his right hand, and begged to be released : and that wheh 
“ the king bade him sit down, and tell him who he Was, and 
4i why he dwelt there, and what was the meaning of those 
“ furious sorts of food that were set before him, the man 
“ made a lamentable complaint, and with sighs, and tears in 
“ his eyes, gave him this account of the distress he was in $ 
“ and said, — that he Was a Greek, and that as he went over 

this province* in order to get his living, he was seized upon 
“ fey foreigners, on a sudden, and brought to this temple, and 
u shut up therein^and was seen by nobody ; but was fattened 
“ hjy these curious provisions thus set before him : and that 
“ truly at the first such unexpected advantages seemed to 
" him matter of great joy ; that, after a while they brought 
“ a suspicion upon him* and at length astonishment, what 

4 ; c 2 
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u their meaning should he ; that at last he inquired of the 
u servants that came to him, and was by them informed 
44 that it wag in order to the fulfilling a law of the Jews, which 
14 they must not tell him, that he was thus fed ; and that they 
44 did the same at a set time every year : that they used to 
44 catch a Greek foreigner, and fat him thus up every year, 
“ and then lead him to a certain wobdj and kill him, tfnd sa- 
“ orifice with their accustomed solemnities, and taste of his 
“ entrails, and take an oath upon this sacrificing a Greek, that 
u they would ever be at enmity with the Greeks ; and that 
i( then they threw the remaining parts of the miserable wretch 
44 into a certain pit.” Apion adds farther , 44 that the man said 
44 there were but a few days to come ere he was to be slain, 
44 and implored Antiochus that, out of the reverence he bore 
H to the Grecian gods, he would disappoint the snares of the 
44 Jews laid for his blood, and would deliver him from the 
44 miseries with whieh he was encompassed.” Now this is 
such a most tragical fable, as is full of nothing but cruelty and 
impudence ; yet does it not excuse Antiochus of his sacrile- 
gious attempts, as those who wrote it in his vindication are 
willing to suppose ; for he couM not presume beforehand that 
he should meet with any such thing incoming to the temple, 
but must have found it unexpectedly. He was therefore still 
an impious person, that was given to unlawful pleasures, and 
had no regard to God in his actions. But [as for Apion] he 
hath done whatever his extravagant love of lying hath dic- 
tated to him, as it is most easy to discover by a consideration 
of his writings * for the difference of our laws in known not to 
regard the Grecians only, but they are principally opposite 
to the Egyptians, and to some other nations also: for while 
it so falls out, that men of all countries come sometimes and 
sojourn among us* how comes it about that we take an oath, 
and conspire only against the Grecians, and that by the eflh- 
sion of their blood also ? Or how is it possible that all the 
Jews should get together to these sacrifices, and the entrails 
of one man should be sufficient for so many thousands to 
taste of them, as Apion pretends 1 Or why did not the king 
eanry this man, whosoever he was, and whatsoever wap his 
name(which is not set down in Apion^s book) with great pom]p 
hack into frisown country? when he might thereby have been 
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esteemed a religious persoti himself, and a Uaighty lover of 
the Greeks, and might thereby have procured himself great as* 
sistance from all men against that hatred the Jews bore to him. 
But I leave this matter; for the proper way of cpnfuting fools 
is not to use bare words* but to appeal to the things them* 
Selves that make against them, Now then, all such as ever 
saw the construction of our temple, of what nature it was, 
know well enough how the purity of it was never to be pTO* 
faned ; for it had four several courts encompassed with 
cloisters round about, every one pf which had by our law a 
peculiar degree of separation from the rest. Into the first 
court every body was allowed to go, even foreigners; and none 
but women, during their courses, were -prohibited to pass 
through it; all the Jews wpnt into the second court, as well as 
their wives, when they were free from all uncleanness ; into 
the third went in the Jewish men when they were clean and 
purified ; into the fourth went the priests, having on their sa- 
cerdotal garments ; but for the most sacred place, none went 
in but the high priests, clothed in their peculiar garments* 
Now there is so great caution used about these offices of re- 
ligion, that the priests are appointed to go into the temple 
but at certain hours: for, in the morning, at the opening of 
the inner temple, those that are to officiate receive the sacri- 
fices, as they do again at npon, till the doors are shut. 
Lastly, it is not so much as lawful to carry any vessel into the 
holy house ; nor is there any thing therein, but the altar [of 
incense}, the table [of show-bread], the censer, and the can- 
dlestick, which are all written in the law: for there is nothing 
farther there, nor are there any mysteries performed that may 
not be spoken of ; nor is there any feasting within the place. 
For what I have now said is publicly known, and supported 
by the testimony of the whole people, and then* operatfons are 
very manifest ; for although there be four courses of the 
priest^, and every one of themhave above five thousand menin 
them* yet do they officiate on certain days only ; and when 
those day# are over, other priests succeed in the performance 

* It ^8 remarkable that Josephus here, an^d \ think, nowhere else, reckons up 
fottr distinct coorts of the temple: that of the Gentiles, that of the women of Israel, 
that of the men of Israel, and that of the priests ; as also that the court of the wo- 
admitted of the men (I suppose only of the husbands of those wives that werot 
therein) while the court of the men did not admit any women into it at all. 
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of tbeif sacrifices, And assemble together at mid-da^-, andfce* 
ceive the keys of the temple, And the vessels by tale, without 
any thing relating to food or drink being Ohrried into the 
temple ; nay, we are not allowed to offer such things at the 
altar, excepting what is prepared for the sacrifibes# 

. 9. What then can we say of Apioti, but that hO examined 
nothing that concerned these' things, while still he uttered 
incredible words about them ! Put it is a great shame for a 
grammarian not to be able to write true history. Now, if he 
knew the purity of our temple, he hath entirely omitted to 
take notice Of it ; but be forges a story about the seizing of 
a Grecian, about ineffable food^ and the most delicious pre- 
paration of dainties ; and pretends that strangers could go 
into a place whereinto the noblest men among the Jews are 
not allowed to enter, unless they be priestB. This, therefore, 
is the utmost degree of impiety, and a voluntaty lie, in order 
to the delusion of those who will not examine into the truth 
of matters. Whereas, such uiispeakable mischiefs as are 
above related, have been occasioned by such calumnies that 
are raised upon us, 

10. Nay, this miracle of piety derides us farther, and adds 
the following pretended facts to his former fable ; for he says 
that ttys man related how, while the Jews were once in a 
“ long war with the idumeans, there came a man out of one 
“ of the cities of the Idumeans, who there had worshipped 
fi Apollo. This man, whose name is said to have been Zabi- 
“ dus, came to the Jews, and promised that he would deliver 
“ Apollo, the god of Dora, into their hands, and that he would 
“ come to our temple, if they would all come up with him, 
“ and bring the whole multitude of the Jews with them ; that 
Zabidus made tym a certain wooden instrument,: and put it 
“ round about him, and set three rows of lamps therein* and 
■f* walked after such a manner, that he appeared to those that 
“ stood a great way off him, to be a kind of star walking upoU 
the earth : that the Jews were terribly frighted at so sur- 
** prising an appearance, and stood very quiet at a distance ; 
f* and that Zabidus, wtyle they continued so very quiet, went 
^ into the holy house^ and carried off that golden head of an 
ass (for so facetiously does he write) and then went his way 
tf back again to Dora in great haste.” And say you so, sir! 
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as I may reply } then do^p ; Apion load the ass, that is himself, 
and lays on him a burden of fooleries and lips j for he writes 
of places that have no fypiug.; and not knowjng the cities h$ 
speaks of, he changes their situation j for Idumea borders 
upon our 6ountry, an,d is pear to Gaza, in whiph there is np 
such city as Dora, although there be, it is true, a city named 
Jfora in Phenicia, pear mount Carmel, but it is fqms day^ 
journey from Idumea*, t Now, thep, why ; does this .mail 
accuse us, because we have not gods in oopamon, with other 
nations | If our forefathers were so easily prevailed upon to 
have Apollo come to tbaiPi.apdthoughtthey saw him walking 
upon the earth, arid the ptajrs ; jy'ith hi pa 5 for certainly those , 
who have so many festivals, wherein they light lamps,. m u8 $ 
yet, at this rate, have never seen a candlestick 1 But still it 
seems that while Zabidus took his journey over the country, 
where were so many ten thousands of pqqple, -nobody met 
him. He also, it seems, even in a tjme of war, found the waHs 
of Jerusalem destitute of guards. I omit t,he re$t. Now the 
doors of^hpiy hopse \yppe seventy f cubits high, &iid twenty 
cubits broad, they weroalj plated over with gold, and almost 
of solid gold itself epd therp yqre no fewer than twenty $ men 
required to shqt them eyery day ; nor was it, lawful ever to 
leave them open, Aou^Ei it seems this lamp-bearer of ours 
opened them easily, or thought he opened them, as he thought 
he had the ass’s heqd in his hand., Whether, therefore, he 
returned it to us again, or whether Apion pook it and brought 
it into the temple again, that Antiochu^ might find it, and 
afford a handle for a second fable of Apion, is uncertain, 

11. Apion also tells a. false story, when he mentions an 
oath of ours, as if we “ swore by God, the maker of the heaven, 
“ and earth, and sea, to bear no good-will to any foreigner, 
“ and particularly to none of the Greeks.’’ JJow. this liar 
ought to have said directly that we would bear no good- 
“ will to any foreigner, and particularly to none of the Egyp- 
u tians.” For then his stoiy abput the path would have 
squared with the rest of his original forgeries, in case our fore- 

* Judea, in the Greek, by a gross mistake in the transcribers. 

t Seven in the Greek, by a. like gross mistake of the transcribers. See Of the 
War, b. v, ch. 5. § 4. 

r Two hundred in the Greek, contrary to the twenty in the War, b. vii. ch. 5. % 3. 
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fathers had been drivefc away by their kinsmen the Egyptians, 
not on account of any wickedness they had been guilty o£ 
but on account of the calamities they were under ; for as to 
the Grecians, we are rather remote from them in place than 
different from them in our institutions, insomuch that we have 
no enmity with them, nor any jealousy of them* On the con- 
trary, it hath so happened, that many of them have come over 
to our laws, and some of them have continued in their obser- 
vation, although others of them had not courage enough to 
persevere, and so departed from them again ; nor did any 
body ever hear this oath sworn by us : Apion, it seems, was 
the only person that heard it, for he indeed Was the first com- 
poser of it, 

12. However, Apiott deserves to be gdmited for his great 
prudence, as to what I am going to say, which is this, “ That 
“ there is a plain mark among Us, that We neither have 
u just laws, nor worship God as We ought to do, because we 
“ are not governors, but are rather in subjection to Gentiles, 
« sometimes to one nation, and sometimes to another ; and 
46 that our city hath been liable to several calamities, while 
“ their city [Alexandria] hath been of old time an imperial 
" city, and not used to be in subjection to the Romans.* 
But now this man had better leave off his bragging ; for every 
body but himself would think that Apion said what he hath 
said against himself ; for there are very few nations that have 
had the good fortune to continue many generations in the 
principality, but still the mutations inhuman affairs have put 
them into subjection under others; and most nations have 
been often subdued, and brought into subjection by others. 
Now for the Egyptians, perhaps they are the only nation that 
have had this extraordinary privilege, to have never served 
any of those monarchs who subdued Asia and Europe, and 
this on account, as they pretend, that the gods fled into 
their country and saved themselves, by being changed into 
the shapes of wild beasts. Whereas these Egyptians * are 

* This notorious disgrace belonging peculiarly to the people of Egypt, ever since 
the times of the pld prophets of the Jews, noted both { 4, already and here, may 

confirmed by the testimony of Isidore, an Egyptian of Peluiium, Epist. lib. i. 
Ep. 489. And this is a remarkable completion of the ancient prediction of God, 
by Ezekiel 14, 1&) “ that the Egyptians should be a base kingdom, the basest 
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ike very people that appear to have ne verm in all the past ages^ 
had one day of freedom, no not so much as from their own 
lords. For I will not reproach them with relating the man- 
ner how the Persians used them, and this not once only, but; 
many times, when they laid their cities waste, demolished 
their temples, and cut the throats of those animals whom 
they esteemed to be gods ; for it is not reasonable to imitate, 
the clownish ignorance of <Apiou, who hath no regard to the 
misfortunes of the Athenians, or of the Lacedemonians, the 
latter of whom were styled by all men the most courageous, 
and the former the most religious, of the Grecians. I say 
nothing of such kings as have been famous for piety, particu- 
larly of one of them whose name was Cresus, nor what cala- 
mities he met with in his life ; I say nothing of the citadel of 
Athens, of the temple at Ephesus, of that at Delphi, nor of 
ten thousand others which have been burnt down, while no- 
body cast reproaches on those that were the sufferers, but on 
those that were the actors therein. But now we have met 
with Apion, an accuser of our nation, though one that st^ll 
forgets the miseries of his own people, the Egyptians; but ft 
is that Sesostris, who was once so celebrated a king of Egypt, 
that hath blinded him. Now we will not brag of our kings 
David and Solomon, though they conquered many nations ; 
accordingly we will let them alone. However, Apion is ig- 
norant of what every body knows, that the Egyptians were 
servants to the Persians, and afterward to the Macedonians, 
when they were lords of Asia, -and were no better than slaves, 
while we have enjoyed liberty formerly; nay, more than that, 
have had the dominion of the cities that lie round about us, 
and this nearly for a hundred and twenty years together, until 
Pompeius Magnus. And when all the kings everywhere 
were conquered by the Romans, our ancestors were the only 
people who continued to be esteemed their confederates and 
friends, on account of their fidelity to them. 

13. But, says Apion, “we Jews have not had any won- 

u of the kingdoms,” and that it ” should not exult itself any more above the nations.” 
The truth of which still farther appears by the present observation of Josephus, 
that these Egyptians had never, in alt the past ages since Sesostris, had one day of 
liberty, no not so much as to have been free from their despotic power under any 
of the monarch* tq that day. And ail this has been found equally true in the latter 
*ges, under the Romans, Saracens, Mamelukes, and Turks, from the days of Jo- 
sephus till the present age also. 
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“ derful men amongst us, not any inventors of ;arts, nor any 
“ eminent for wisdom.” He then enumerates Socrates, and 
Zeno, and Cleanthes, and some others of the;suin^snrt ;«apdl 
after all, he adds himself to them, which is the most wpifder^ 
ful thing of all that he says> and pronounces Alexandriaio be 
happy, because it hath such a citizen as hg in t it; for h§ 
was the fittest man to be a witness to his own deserts, although 
he hath appeared to all others no. better than a wicked n&oun* 
tebank, of a corrupt life and ill discourses ; on fyhfoh account 
one may justly pity Alexandria, if it should value itself upon 
such a citizen as he is ; but as to our own men, wg have had those 
w ho have been as deserving of commendation as any Other 
whosoever ; and such as have perused our Anti<|uities cannot 
be ignorant of them. 

14. As to the other things which he sets down as blame- 
worthy, it may perhaps be the best way to let them pass 
without apology, that he may be allowed tp be his own ac- 
cuser, and the accuser of the rest of the Egyptians. How? 
ever, he accuses us for sacrificing animals, and for abstaining 
from swine’s flesh, and laughs at us for the circumcision of 
our privy members. Now, as for our slaughter of teme ani- 
mals for sacrifices, it is common to us and to all other men; 
but this Apion, by making it a crime to sacrifice theta, de- 
monstrates himself tp be an Egyptian ; for had he beeneither 
a Grecian or a Macedonian, £as he pfetends to !he], he had 
not shown any uneasiness at> it 5 for tho&fe p&Opte glory ia 
sacrificing whole hecatombs to the gods, and raakfruaeof 
those sacrifices for feasting ; ( andydt iknotjthe world thereby 
rendered destitute of cattle, as Apion wi^ijafidid ftohkt oomfe 
to pass. Yet, if all men had followed the the Egyp- 

tians, the world' had certainly been, made, desolate asfcomatt 
kind, but had been filled full p£ r th$ u&defcti)«ort of brutes 
beasts, which, because they suppose them to be godsy they 
carefully nourish. However, if any one should ask Apion 
which of the Egyptians he thinks to be the most wise, and 
most pious of them all, he would certainly acknowledge the 
jpriests to be so; for the histories say that two things were 
originally committed to their cave by fbeir kings’ injunctions, 
the worship of the gods, and the support of wisdom and 
philosophy. Accordingly, these priests are all circumcised, 
and abstain from swine’s flesh ; nor does any one of the 
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other Egyptians assist them itf slaying those sacrifices they 
offer to the gods. Apion was therefore quite blinded in his 
mind when, for the sake of the Egyptians, he contrived to 
reproach us, and to accuse such others as not only make use 
of that conduct of life which he so much abuses, but have 
also taught other men to be circumcised, as says Herodotus ; 
which makes me think that Apion is hereby justly punished 
for his casting such reproaches on the laws of his own coun- 
try ; for he was' circumcised himself of necessity, bn account 
of an ulcer in his privy member ; and when he received no 
benefit by such circumcision, but his member became putrid, 
he died in great torment. Now, men of good tempers ought 
to observe their own laws concerning religion accurately, 
and to persevere therein, but not presently to abuse the laws 
of other nations, while this Apion deserted his own laws, and 
told lies about ours ; and this, was the end of Apion’s life, 
and this shall be the conclusion of our discourse about him. 
i 15. But now since Apollonius Molo, and Lysimachus, and 
some others, write treatises about our lawgiver Moses, and 
about our laws, which are neither just nor true, and this partly 
cut of ignorance, but chiefly out of ill-will to u£, while they 
calumniate Moses as an impostor and deceiver, and pretend 
that our laws teach us wickedness, but nothing that is vir- 
tuous, — I have a mind to discourse briefly, according to my 
ability, about our whole constitution of government, and 
about the particular branches of it; for I suppose it will 
thence become evident that the laws we have given us are 
disposed after the best manner for the advancement of piety, 
for mutual communion with one another, for a general love 
of mankind, as also for justice, And for sustaining labour^ 
.with fortitude, and for a contempt of death; and I beg of 
those that will peruse this writing of mine, to read it without 
partiality ; for it is not my purpose to write an encomium 
ppon ourselves, but I shall esteem this as a most just apology 
for us, and taken from those our laws, according to which 
we lead our, lives, against the many arid the lying objection^ 
that have been made against us, Moreover, since this Apol^- 
lonius does not do like Apion, and lay a continued accusa- 
tion against us, but does it only by starts, and up and down 
his discourse, while he sometimes reproaches us as atheists, 
and man-haters, and sometimes hits us in the teeth with our 
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want of courage, and yet sometimes, on the contrary, accuses 
us of too great boldness, and madness in our conduct ; nay, 
he says that we are the weakest of all the barbarians, and 
that this is the reason why we are the only people who hare 
made no improvements in human life ; now I think I shall 
have then sufficiently disproved all these his allegations, 
when it shall appear that our latrs enjoin the very reverse of 
what he says, and that we very carefully observe those laws 
ourselves ; and if 1 be compelled to make mention of the 
laws of other nations, that are contrary to ours> those ought 
deservedly to thank themselves for it, who have pretended to 
depreciate our laws in comparison of their own ; nor will 
there, I think, be any room after that for them to pretends 
either that we have no such laws ourselves, an epitome of 
which I will present to the reader, or that \ve do not, above 
all men, continue in the observation of them. 

16. To begin then a good way backward, I would advance 
this, in the first place, That those who have been admirers of 
good order, and of living under common laws, and who began 
to introduce them, may well have this testimony that they 
are better than other men, both for moderation, and*«uch 
virtue as is agreeable to nature. Indeed, their endeavour was 
to have every thing they ordained believed to be very ancient, 
that they might not be thought to imitate others, but might 
appear to have delivered a regular way of living to. others 
after them, Since then this is the case, the excellency of a 
legislator is seen in providing for the people's living after the 
best manner, and in prevailing with those that are to use the 
laws he ordains for them, to have a good opinion of them, 
and in obliging the multitude to persevere in them, and to 
.make no changes in them, neither in prosperity nor adversity. 
Now, I venture to say, that our legislator is the most ancient 
of all the legislators whom we have anywhere heard of ; for 
as for the Lycurguses, and Solons, and Zale.ucus Locrensis, 
and all those legislators who are so admired by the Greeks, 
they seem to be of yesterday, if compared with our legislator, 
insomuch as the very name, of a law was not so much as 
known in old times among the Grecians. Homer is a witness 
to the truth of this observation, who. never uses that term in 
^11 his poems ; for indeed there was then no such thing 
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among them, but the multitude was governed by wise maxims/ 
and by the injunctions of their king. It was also a long time 
that they continued in the use of these unwritten customs 
although they were always changing them upon several oc- 
casions ; but for our legislator, who was off so much greater 
antiquity than the rest (aseven those that speak against u S 
upon all occasions do always confess) he exhibited himself 
to the people as their best governor and counsellor, and in- 
cluded in his legislation the entire conduct of their lives, and 
prevailed with them to receive it, and brought it so to pass, 
that those that were made acquainted with his laws did most 
carefully observe them. 

17. But let us consider his first and greatest work; for 
when it was resolved on by our forefathers to leave Egypt 
and return to their own country, this Moses took the many 
ten thousands that were of the people, and saved them out 
of many desperate distresses, and brought them home in 
safety ; and certainly it was here necessary to travel over a 
country without water, and full of sand, to overcome their 
enemies, and, during these battles, to preserve their children 
an$ their wives, and their prey on all which occasions he 
became an excellent general of an army, and a most prudent 
counsellor, and one that took the truest care of them all ; he 
also so brought it about, that the whole multitude depended 
upon him ; and while he had them always obedient to what 
he enjoined, he made no manner of use of his authority for 
his own private advantage, which is the usual time when 
governors gain great powers to themselves, and pave the way 
for tyranny, and accustom the multitude to live very disso- 
lutely ; whereas, when our legislator was in so great autho- 
rity, he, on the contrary, thought he ought to have regard to 
piety, and to show his great good-will to the people ; and by 
this means he thought he might show the degree of virtue 
that was in him, and might procure the most lasting security 
to those who had made him their governor. When he had 
therefore come to such a good resolution, and had performed 
"such wonderful exploits, we had just reason to look upon our- 
selves as having him for a divine governor and counsellor; 

• * After the greatest part of the world had left off their obedience to Cocj, 
their original legislator. See Scripture Politic s; page 6,7. 
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and when he had first persuaded himself* that his actions 
and designs were agreeable to God’s will, he thought it his 
duty to impress, above all things, that notion upon the mul- 
titude ; for those who have once believed that God is the in- 
spector of their lives, will not permit themselves in any sin \ 
and this is the character of our legislator t he was no im- 
postor, no deceiver, as his revilers say, though unjustly* but 
such a one as they brag Minos + to have been among the 
Greeks, and other legislators after him; for some of them 
suppose that they had their laws from Jupiter, while Mino* 
said that the revelation of his laws was to be referred fo 
Apollo, and his oracle at Delphi, whether they really thought 
they were so derived, or supposed, however, that they could 
persuade the people easily that so it was ; but which of these 
it was who made the best laws, and which had the greatest 
reason to believe that God was their author, it will be easy, 
upon comparing those laws themselves together, to deter- 
mine ; for it is time that we come to that point. Now there 
Ure innumerable differences in the particular customs and 
Jaws that are among all mankind, which a man may briefly 
reduce under the following beads : — Some legislators have 
permitted their governments to be under monarchies, others 
put them under oligarchies, and others under a republican 

* This language, that Moses irtHrxf Savroy, ** persuaded himself” that what he 
did was according to God’s will, can mean no more, by Josephus’s own constant no- 
tions elsewhere, than that he was “ firmly persuaded” that he had c< fully satisfied 
41 himself” that so it was, viz. by the many revelations he bad received from God, 
and the numerous miracles God had enabled him to work, as he both in these very 
two books against Apion, and in his Antiquities, most clearly and frequently assures 
us. This is farther evident from several passages lower, where he affirms that 
looses was no impostor nor deceiver; and where he assures us that Moses’s con- 
•titution of government was no other than a theocracy ; and where he says they are 
40 hope for deliverance out of their distresses by prayer to God, and that withal h 
was owing in part to this prophetic spirit of Moses that the Jews expected a re- 
surrection from the dead. See almost as strange a use of the like words urs»$i»> to 1 
©iov;** to persuade God,”Antiq. b. vi. ch. v. $ 6 . vol. 1. 

. + That is, Moses really was, what the heathen legislators pretended tp be, under 
a divine direction ; nor does it yet appear that these pretensions to a supernatnifl 
conduct, either in these legislators or oracles, were mere delusions of men without 
any demoniacal impressions, nOr that Josephus took them so to be; as the an- 
cientest and contemporary authors did still believe them to be supernatural. 

4 This whole very large passage is corrected by Dr. Hudson, from Eusebius’* 
citation of it, Prap. Evangel, viij. 3 , which is here not a little different from the 
present MSS. of Josephus. 
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form ; but our legislator had no regard to any otthese forms, 
but he Oitlained our government to be what, by a strained 
expression, may be termed a Theocracy *, by ascribing the 
authority and the power to God, and by persuading all the 
people to have a regard to him, as the author of all things 
^that were enjoyed either in common by all mankind, or by 
each one in particular, and of all that they themselves abs- 
tained by praying to him in their greatest difficulties. He 
informed them that it was impossible to escape God’s obser- 
vation, even in any of our outward actions, or in any of our 
inward thoughts. Moreover, he represented God as unbe- 
gotten iV and immutable, through all eternity, superior to 
all mortal conceptions in pulchritude ; and, though known to 
11s by his power, yet unknown to us as to his essence. I do 
not now explain how these notions of God are the sentiments 
of the wisest among the Grecians, and how they were taught 


* Tills expression itself Qsox£xtmp to Trg^mvfMt, that 19 Moses ordained 

“ the Jewish government to be a Theocracy,” may be illustrated by that parallel 
expression in the Antiq. b. hi. ch. viii. sect. 9. vol. i, that" Moses left it to God to 
41 be present at his sacrifices when he pleased ; and when he pleased, to be absent.*' 
Both ways of speaking sound harsh in the ears of Jews and Christians, as dq several 
others which Josephus uses to the Heathens ; but still they were not very improper 
in him, when he all along thought fit to accommodate himself, both in his Antiqui- 
ties, and in these his books against Apion, all written for the use of the Greeks and 
Romans, to their notions and language, and this as far as ever truth would give him 
leave, — though it be very observable withal, that be never uses such expressions in 
his books of the War, written originally for the Jews beyond Euphrates, and la 
their language, in all these cases. However, Josephus directly supposes the Jewish 
settlement, under Moses, to be a divine settlement, and indeed no other than a real 
Theocracy. 

f These excellent accounts of the divine attributes, and th^t God is not to be at 
all known in his essence, as also some other clear expressions about the resurrection 
of the dead, and the state of departed souls, &c. in this late work of Josephus, 
looks more like the exalted notions of the Essens, or rather Ebionite Christians, 
than those of a Jew or Pharisee. The following large accounts also of the laws of 
Moses, seem to me to show a regard to the higher interpretations and improvements 
of Moses’s laws, derived from Jesus Christ, than to the bare letter of them in the 
Old Testament, whence alone Josephus took them when he wrote his Antiquities ; 
nor, as I think, can some of these laws, though generally excellentrin their kind, be 
properly now found either in the copies of the Jewish Pentateuch, or in PhHo,. or 
in Josephus hiipself, before he became a Nazarene or Ebionite Christian ; nor even 
all of them among the laws of Catholic Christianity themselves. I desire, therefore, 
'the learned reader to consider, whether some of these improvements or interpreta- 
tions might not be peculiar to the Essens among the Jews, or rather to the Naia- 
renes or Ebionites among the Christians, though we have indeed but imperfect ac- 
counts of those Nazarencs or Ebionite Christians transmitted down to us at this 
day. ‘ 
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them upon the principles that he afforded them. However 
they testify* with great assurance, that these notions are just, 
and agreeable to the nature of God, and to his majesty ; for 
Pythagoras, and Anaxagoras, and Plato, and the Stoic phi- 
losophers that succeeded them, and almost all the rest, are 
of the Same sentiments, and had the same notions of the na- 
ture of God ; yet durst not these men disclose those true no- 
tions, to more than a few, because the body of the people 
were prejudiced with other opinions beforehand ; but our 
legislator, who made his actions agree to his laws, did not 
only prevail with those that were his contemporaries to agree 
with these his notions, but so firmly imprinted this faith in 
God upon all their posterity, that it never could be removed. 
The reason why the constitution of this legislation was ever 
better directed to the utility of all than other legislations 
were, is this. That Ivloses did not make religion a part of 
virtue, but he saw and he ordained other virtues to be parts 
of religion; I mean justice, and fortitude, and temperance, 
and a universal agreement of the members of the community 
with one another; for all our actions and studies, and all 
our- words [in Moses’s settlement] have a reference to piety 
towards God ; for he hath left none of these in suspense, or 
undetermined ; for there are two ways of coming at any sort 
of learning and a moral conduct of life ; the one is by in- 
struction of words,— the other by practical exercises. Now, 
other lawgivers have separated these two ways in their opi- 
nions, and choosing one of those ways of instruction, or that 
which best pleased every one of them, neglected the other. 
Thus did the Lacedemonians and the Cretans teach by prac- 
tical exercises, but not by words ; while the Athenians, and 
almost all the other Grecians, made laws about what was to 
bedene, or left undone, but had no regard to the exercising 
th<*m thereto in practice. 

18. But for our legislator, he very carefully joined these 
two methods of instruction together ; for he neither left these 
practical exercises to go on without verbal instruction, nor 
did he permit the hearing of the law to proceed without the 
exercises for practice ; but beginning immediately from the 
earliest infancy, and the appointment of every one’s diet, he 
left nothing of the very smallest consequence to be done at 
fhe pleasure and disposaVof the person himself ; accordingly, 
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kf made afixtd rule 'of kW what sbrts of food they dioidd: 
abstain; from, and what they should use, also what oemmu^ 
nion they should have with others; what diligence they 
should, use in their occupational and what times of rest should 
be interposed, that, by living 'under that law as under a fa* 
therand a master, we might be guilty of no sin, neither 
voluntary nor out of ignorance $ for he did not suffer the guilt 
of ignorance to go on without punishment, but demonstrated 
the law to be best, and the most necessary instruction, per* 
milting the people to leave off their other employments, and 
assemble together for healing the law, and learning it! ex- 
actly, and this not once or twice, or oftener, but eyery week ; 
which all other legislators seem to . have neglected, 

19. The greatest part of mankind are so far from living 
according to their own laws, that they hardly , know them 5 
but when they have sinned, they learn from others that they 
have transgressed the law. Those who are in the highest 
posts of the government, confess they are not acquainted 
with those laws, and are obliged to take such persons for 
their assessors in public administrations as profess to have 
skill in them ; but for our people, if any body do but ask 
them about our laws, he will more readily tell them all than 
he will toll bis own name, and this in consequence of our 
having learned them immediately as soon, as ever we became 
sensible of any, thing, and of Our having them, as it were, en- 
graven cm our souls. Our transgressors of them are but few ; 
and it is impossible, when any do offend, to escape punish* 
went. 

/ 20. This very thing ttis that principally creates such a won-r 
derfiri agreement of minds amongst us all ; for this entire 
agreement of ours in all our notions concerning God, and' 
our having no difference in our course of life and manners, 
procures among us the most excellent concord of these our 
manners that is anywhere among mankind ; for no other 
people but we Jews have avoided all discourses about God 
that any way contradict .one another, which yet are frequent 
among other nations ; and this is true not only among ordi- 
naiy persons, according as every one is affected, but some of 
the philosophers have been insolent enough to indulge such 
contmdiotions, while some of them have undertaken to uga 
von. jv, n d 
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tuck words is entirely takeaway the nature of God, si ethosi 
of them him taken away- his provides oe over mankind. Xet 
Can any- one perceive amongst ns any difference in the con- 
duct of our lives; but all cub work* are common to us *U. 
We have One sort of discourse concerning God, hick is con- 
formable to our law, and affirms that he sees all things;- as 
also, we have but one tray of speaking concerning the conduct 
bf our lives, that all other things ought to have piety for their 
*nd ; and this any body may hear from our women, and ser- 
vants themselves; 

21. Hence hath arisen that accusation which sonie make 
against us, that we have not produced men that have been 
the inventors of new operations, or of hew ways of speaking ; 
for others think it a fine thing to persevere in nothing tint 
has been delivered down from their forefathers, and these 
testify it to be an instance of the sharpest wisdom when these 
men venture to transgress those traditions ; whereas we sap* 
jpose it wisdom and virtue to admit no actions that ate con- 
vary to our original laws; which procedure of ours is a jtistwd 
sure sign that our law is admirably constituted; for sue* laws 
as are not thus well made, are convicted upon trial to Want 
amendment. 

22. But while weave ourselves persuaded thefcourlaw was 
made agreeably to (he will of God; it Would be impious form 
not to observe the same; for what is there in it that any body 
would change ! and what can be invented better! 61 whatcen 
tee take out of other laws that will exceed it ! Ferhdpssoaw 
would have the entire Settlement of our government altered. 
Where shall W6 find a more righteous constitution- than ours, 
While this makes us esteem God to be the governor of the 
Universe, and permits the priests, to be the administrators of 
the principal, afiaics, and withal intrusts the government ow 
the. other priests to the chief high priest himself! which 
priests Our legislator, at their first appointment, did not ed* 
trance to that dignify for their riches, or any abundanepef 
Other possessions, as. the gifts of fortune; but he in trotted 
the management of divine worship to those- that exceeded 
Others in an ability to persuade men, amf in prudence of sen* 
duct These men had the main care of the law and of tbs 
Other parts of the people’s condnct committed, to them; for - 
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tWyW<»rM?re priests #hoMreo'Ttyn«yi t8 Kfe the spectator* 
of Uli,- arid the judges in doubtful CaffCS, arid -the punishers df 
tl (OSC that#* re Condemned to suffer. 

• S3. What form of government theft tan he tno he holy than 
this! what more wOTtfry kind 6 f Worth ip Can be paid to God 
titan we pay; Where the entire body Of the people are prepared 
for religion, where on extraordinary degree of care k required 
at the priest*, add where the whole polity ft ftd OTdCred kOff 
it Were a Certain religious solemnity ! Fdf Whit things fo" 
reigBiers, when they solemnize such festivals, ere not able to 
observe for a few days' time, and call them Mysteries and 
SdOred Ceremonies, we bbsrete With great pfeasore iridari 
unshaken resolution during otir Whole live*. What are the 
things then that WO are commanded Or forbidden? They ere 
simply and easily knoWrr. The firtt command » eortc«rniWg 
God; and affirm* that God contains alt things, and ie a- being 
arery way perfect and happy, 1 eelfajufficteut, and supplying 
all other beings; the beginning, the middle, and the end of 
id things. He in manifest in his works add benefits,- IftftL 
mere eonspicuoue than any other being whatsoever ;• bet as 
to his form and magnitude, he is most obscure All materials, 
let them be eVet so costly, dre unworthy to C'OtaipdSe ah' image 
for him; and all arts are unartfal to eVprCss the nbtioitwe 
Ought to have of him. We can neither see not think of uny 
flrtOg like him ; nor is it agreeable to piety to fdrin a resent- 
hlanee of him. We see his Works, the light, the heaven, the 
earth, the sun and the rftoon, the Waters, the generations of 
animals, the productions of fruits. These thing* Hath God 
made, not With hands, not with labour, hoi as wanting the 
Sttferenee Of any to co-operate With him ; Hut as hie will 
resolved they should be made and be good a?So, they WerC 
made, and became good immediately. All men ought , to 
follow thin Being, and to worship him in the exercise of vir- 
tue; for this Way of worship of God is the Moist holy of all 
Others. 

24. There ought also to he bat one temple for one God ; 
for likeness is the constant foundation of agreement. This 
temple ought to bn common to all men, because he is the 
Common God of all Men. IBs priests are to He continually 
stout his worship, over whom he thatds thn first by his birth, 

d d 2 
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i« to be their rul$? perpetually. . His business must be to offer : 
sacrifices to God, together with those priests that aje joined 
with him, to see that the )aw$ be observed, to determine con* ** ^ 
troversiesj and to punish those that are convicted of injustice ; 
while he that does not submit to him shall be subject to;the. 
same punishment, as if he had been guilty Qf impiety towards; 
God himself* When we offer sacrifices to him, we do it not? 
in order to surfeit ourselves, or to be drunken ; for such ex- 
cesses are against the will of God, and would be an occasion 
of injuries and of luxury ; but by keeping ourselves sober, or- 
derly, and ready for our other occupations, and being more 
temperate than others. For our duty at the sacrifices, we 
ought to pray for the common welfare of all # , and after that 
our own; for we are made for fellowship one with another;* 
and he who prefers the common good before what is peculiar 
to himself, is above all acceptable to God. And let our 
prayers and supplications be made humbly to God, not [so 
muehj that he would give us what is good (for be hath al- 
ready given that of his own accord, and hath proposed the 
same publicly to all) as that we may duly receive it, and when 
we have receive^ it, may preserve it; Now the law has ap- 
pointed several purifications at our. sacrifices, wfiereby we are 
cleansed after a funeral, after what sometimes happens to us 
in bed, and after accompanying with our wives, and upon 
many other occasions, too long now to set down. And this 
is pur doctrine concerning God and his worship, and is the 
same that the law appoints for our practice. 

. 25. But then, what are our laws about manriage ? , That law 
owns no other mixture of sexes but that which nature hath 
appointed, of a man with his wife, and that this be used only for 
the procreation of children. But it abhors the mixture of a 

* We may here observe, how known a thing it was among the Jews and Heathen^ 
in this and many other instances, that sacrifices were still accompanied urith prayers; 
whence most probably came those phrases of “ the sacrifice of prayer, pie sacrifice 

** of praise, the sacrifice of thanksgiving.” However, those ancient forms used at 
sacrifices are now generally lost, to the no small damage of true religion. It is hsre 
also exceeding remarkable, that although the temple at Jerusalem was built as the 
only place where the whole nation of the Jews were to offer their sacrifices, yet 
there is no mention of the “ sacrifices” themselves, bat of “ prayers” only, in Solpr 
tuon’s long and famoqs form of devotion at its dedication. 1 Kings viii. 2 Chron* ri. 
See also many passages cited in the Apostolical Constitutions, vu. 37, and Of thi 
War above, b. vii. chap. ▼. $ 6. 
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male with a male ; and if any one do that, death is his punish- 
ment. It commands ns also, when we marry, not to have 
regard to portion, nor to take a woman by violence, nor to 
persuade her deceitfully and knavishly ; but demand her in 
marriage of him who hath power to dispose of her, and is fit 
to give her away by the nearness of his kindred ; for, saith 1 
the Scripture, “ A woman is inferior to her husband, in all 
“ things Let her, therefore, be obedient to him ; not so, 
that he should abuse her^ but that she may acknowledge her 
duty to her husband ; for God hath givet the authority to the 
husband. A husband, therefore, is to lie only with his wife 
Whom he hath married; but to have to do with another man’s 
wife is a w r icked thing; which, if any one ventures upon, death 
is inevitably his punishment : no more can he avoid the same 
who forces a virgin betrothed to another man, or entices an- 
other man’s wife. The law, moreover, enjoins us to bring up 
all our offspring, and forbids women to cause abortion of what 
is begotten, or to destroy it afterward ; and if any woman 
appears to have so done, she will be a murderer of her child, 
by destroying a living creature, and diminishing h uman kind ; 
if any one, therefore, proceeds to such fornication or murder, 
he cannot be clean. Moreover, the law enjoins, that after 
the man and wife have lain together in a regular way, they 
shall bathe themselves ; for there is a defilement contracted 
thereby, both in soul and body, as if they had gone into an- 
other country ; for indeed the soul, by being united to the 
body, is subject to miseries, and is not freed therefrom but 
by death ; on which account the law requires this purifica- 
tion to be entirely performed. 

26. The law does not permit us to make festivals at the 
births of children, and thereby afford occasion of drinking to 
excess; but it ordains that the beginning of education should 
be directed to sobriety. It also commands us to bring chil- 
dren up in learning, and to exercise them in the laws, and 
make them acquainted with the acts of their predecessors, in 
order to their imitation of them, and that they piay be nou- 
rished up in the iaws from their infancy, and neither trans- 
gress them, nor yet have any pretence for their ignorance 
pfthem. 

+ This text is nowhere in our present copies of the Old Testament. 
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27 . Oar law bath also taken care of the decent burial of 
the dead, but without any extravagant expenses for their 
funerals, and without the erection of any illustrious monu- 
ments for than ; but hath ordered that their nearest relation# 
should perform their obsequies ; and bath shown it to be 
regular, that all who pass by when any one is buried, should 
accompany the funeral, and join in the lamentation. It also 
qrdains, that the house and its inhabitants should be purified 
after the funeral is over, that every one may thence learn to 
keep at a great distance from the thoughts of being pure, if 
he hath been once guilty of murder. 

28. The law ordains also, that parents should be honoured 
immediately after God himelf, and delivers that son who doss 
not requite them for the benefit he hath received from them, 
but is deficient on any such occasion, to be stoned. It also 
says, that the young men should pay due respect to every 
elder, since God is the eldest of all beings. It does not gw 
leave to conceal ally thing from our friends, because that is 
not true friendship which will not commit all things to their 
fidelity : it also forbids the revelation of secrets, even though 
an enmity arise between them. If any judge takes bribes, 
his punishment jfi death : be that overlooks ope that offers 
him a petition, and this when he is able to relieve him, he is 
a guilty person. What is not by any one intrusted to another, 
ought not to be required back again. No one is to touch an- 
other’s goods. He that lends money, muBt not demand usury 
for its loan. These, and many more of the like sort, are the 
rules that unite us in the bands of society one with another. 

29. It will be worth while to see what equity our legislator 
would have us exercise in our intercourse with strangers ; for 
he made the best provision he could, both that we should P#t 
dissolve oar own constitution, nor show envious minds to 
those that would cultivate a friendship with us* Qur legi- 
slator admits all who observe our laws, po to do ; and this 
after a friendly manner, as esteeming that a true union, which 
not only extends to our own stock, but to those that would 
live after the same manner with us ; yet does he not allow 
those that come by apeident only, to be admitted into com- 
munion. 

80. There are other things which out legislator ordained 
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for w beforehshd, which ifre Plight to do in common to aU 
met; as to afford fire, water* and food to such as Want it ; to 
abqw them the roads ; tier to let any one lie tmburiied. To 
treat those that are esteemed our enemies with moderation ; 
for he doth not allow us to set their country on fire, ndr pen 
mit us to cht down those trefes that bear fruit : nay, he fa* 
bids us to spoil those that hare been slain in war. He hath 
also provided for such as tro taken captive, that they may 
not be injured, and especially that the women may nbt be 
abused. He hath taught ns gentleness and humanity so 
effectually, that he bath not despised the cate of brute beast^ 
by permitting no other than a regular use of them r and for* 
bidding aiiyothetf ; and if any of them come to our houses^ 
like supplicants, we are forbidden to slay them ; nor may we 
kill the dams, together with their young ones ; but we are 
obliged, oven in an enemy's country, to spare and not kill 
those creatures that labour for mankind. Thus hath oar law* 
giver contrived to teach us* an equitable conduct every way> 
by using ns to such laws as instruct us therein ; while he bath 
ordained, that such as break these laws should be punished^ 
without the allowance of any excuse. 

31. Now the greatest part of offences with us are capital ; 
as if any one be guilty of adultery ; if any one force a virgin ; 
if any one be so impudent as to attempt Sodpmy with a male; 
or if, upon another’s making an attempt upon him* he sub* 
suiter to be so u$ed. There if also a law for slaves of the like 1 
nature, that can never be ^voided. Moreover, if any one 
cheats another in measures or weights, or makes a knavish 
bargain and sale, in order to cheat another ; if any one steal 
what belongs to another, and takes what he never deposited, 
all these have punishments allotted them ; not such as are 
met with among other nations^ but more severe ones. As for 
attempts of unjust behaviour to parents, or impiety against 
God, though they be not actually accomplished, the offenders 
ore destroyed immediately. However, the reward for such 
as live according to the laws, is not silver or gold ; it is not a 
garland of olive-branches or of smallage, nor any such public 
sign: of commendation; but every good man hath his own con- 
science bearing* witness to himself, and by virtue of our legi- 
slator’s prophetic spirit, and the firm security God affords 
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ttuefa a one, he believes that God hath madg this grant to 
those that observe these laws, even though they be obliged 
readily to die for them* that they shall come into being again, 
jand ata certain revolution of things receive a better life than 
they had enjoyed before. Not would I venture to write thus 
at this time,: were it not wdl known to all by their actions 
that many of our people have many a time bravely resolved 
to endure any sufferings, rather than speak one word against 
our law- 

32- In case it had so fallen out, that our nation had not 
jbeen So thoroughly known as they are, and our voluntary 
submission to our laws had not been so open and manifest as 
it is, but that somebody had pretended to have written these 
laws himself, and had read them to the Greeks* or pretended 
that he had met with men that had such reverent notions of 
God, and had continued a long time in the firm observance of 
such laws as ours, I cannot but suppose that all men would 
pdmire them on a reflection upon the frequent changes they 
tad therein been themselves subject to, 5 and this While those 
Jfchat have attempted to write somewhat of the same kind of 
politic government, and for laws, are accused as composing 
monstrous things, and are said to have undertaken an impose 
sible task upon them. And here I will say nothing of those 
Other philosophers who have undertaken any thing of this 
nature in their writings. But even Plato himself, who is so 
admired by the Greeks on account of that gravity in his 
manners and force in his words, and that ability he had to 
persuade men beyond all other philosophers, is little better 
than laughed at and exposed to ridicule on that account, by 
those that pretend to sagacity in political affairs ; although 
he that shall diligently peruse his writings, will find his pre- 
cepts to be somewhat gentle, and pretty near to the customs 
of the generality of mankind. Nay, Plato himself confesseth 
that it is not safe to publish the true notion conceniing God 
among the ignorant multitude* Yet do some men look upon 
Plato’s discourses as no better than certain idle words set 
off with great artifice. However, they admire Lycurgus as 
the principal lawgiver ; and all men celebrate Sparta for har- 
ing continued in the firm observance of his laws for a tery 
fang time. So far then we have gained, that it is to be con- 
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fagged a mark of virtue to submit to laws *. But theft! let 
iruch as admire this in the Lacedemonians compare that dera- 
tion of theirs with more than two thousand years which our 
political government hath continued ; and let them consider, 
that though the Lacedemonians did Seem to observe their 
laws exactly while they ehjoyed their liberty, yet that when 
they underwent a change of fortune, they forgat almost all 
those laws ; while we, having been under many changes, 
have never betrayed our laws under the most pressing dis- 
tresses we have been in ; nor have we neglected them either 
out of sloth or for a livelihood +. Nay, if any one will con-* 
aider it, the difficulties and labours laid upon us have been 
greater than what appears to have been borne by the Lacede- 
monian fortitude, while they neither ploughed their land nor 
exercised any trades, but lived in their own city, free from all 
such pains-taking, in the enjoyment of plenty, and using 
Such exercises as might improve their bodies while they made 
use of other men as their servants for all the necessaries of 
life, and had their food prepared for them by the others : and 
these good and humane actions they do for no other purpose 
but this, that by their actions and their sufferings they may be 
able to conquer all those against whom they make war. I 
need not add this, that they have not been fully able to ob- 
serve their laws ; for not only a few single persons, but mul- 
titudes of them have in heaps neglected those laws, and have 
delivered themselves, together with their arms, into the hands 
of their enemies* 

33* Now as for ourselves, I venture to say that no one can 
tell of so many ; nay, not more than one or two that have be- 
trayed our laws, no not out of fear of death itself ; I do not 
mean such an easy death as happens in battles, but that 
"Which comes with bodily torments, and seems to be the se- 
verest kind of death of all others. I think, those that have 

* It may not be amiss to set down here a very remarkable testimony of the great 
philosopher Cicero, as to the preference of “ laws. to philosophy “ 1 will (says be) 
41 boldly declare my opinion, though the whole world be offended at it. I prefer 
" this little book of the Twelve Tables alone to all the volumes of the philosophers. 
‘‘ 1 find it to be not only of more weight, but also much more useful.” De Orators* 

+ Or, We have observed our times of rest, and sorts of food allowed us [dining 
our distresses]. 
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conquered at hare pat as to sack deaths* noi out of thek 
hatred tp us when they had subdued us, but rather out of 
their desire of seeing a surprising sight, which is this, whether 
there be such men in the world wbo believe that no evil is to 
them so great as to be compelled to do or to speak any thing 
contrary to their own laws. JJor ought men to wonder, if 
we are more eourageous in dying for our laws than others 
are; for other men do not easily submit to the easier things in 
which we are instituted; I mean working with our hands# 
and eating but little, and being contented tQ eat and drink, 
not at random, or at every one’s pleasure, or being under in- 
violable rules in lying with our wives# in magnificent furni- 
ture, and again in the observation of our times of rest ; while 
those that can use their swords, and put their enemies to 
flight, cannot bear to submit to such laws about their way qf 
living: whereas our being accustomed willingly to submit in r 
these instances, renders us fit fc to show our fortitude upon 
other occasions. 

34. Yet do theLysimacbi and tbeMolones, and some other 
writers (unskilful sophists as they are, and the deceivers of 
young men) reproach us as the vilest pf mankind. 1 have 
no mind to make an inquiry into the laws of other nations,; 
for the custom of our country is to keep our own laws, but 
not to apcuse the laws of others. Our legislator bath ex- 
pressly forbidden us to laugh at and revile those that are 
esteemed gods by other people*, on account of the very name 
of God ascribed to them. But since our antagonists think 
run ys down upon the comparison of their religion and 
ours# it is not possible to keep silence here, especiajjy while 
what I shall say to confute these men will not be now first 
uaid# but hath been already said by many, and these of the 
highest reputation also ; for who is there among those that 
have been admired among the Greeks for wisdom, wbo. hath 
not greatly blamed both the most famous poets and most 
celebrated legislators, for spreading such notions originally 
among the body of the people concerning the gods ? such a* 
these# that they may be allowed to be as numerous as they 
have a mind to have them ; that they are begotten one by 
another, and that after all the kinds of generation you pun 

* See Antiq. b. iv. ch, viii. § 10. vo). i, and its note. 
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imagine. They also distinguish them in their places add 
ways of living as they would several sorts of animals : some 
to be under the earth ; some to be in the sea ; and the an* 
fientest of them all to be bound in Hell ; for those to whom 
they have allotted Heaven, they have set over them one, who 
in title is their father, but in his actions a tyrant and a lord ; 
whence it came to pass that his wife, brother, and daughter 
(which daughter he brought forth from his own head) made 
a conspiracy against him to seine him and confine him, as bo 
had himself seized upon and confined his own father. 

35. Justly have the wisest men thought these notions de* 
served severe rebukes; they also laugh at them for determin- 
ing that we ought to believe some of the gods to be beardless 
and young, and others to be old, and to have beards accord^ 
ingly ; that some are set to trades ; that one god is a smith, 
and another goddess is a weaver ; that one god is a warrior, 
and fights with men ; that some of them are harpers, or de- 
light in archery ; and besides, that mutual seditions arise 
among them, and that they quarrel about men, and this so 
far, that they not only lay hands upon one another, but that 
they are wounded by men, and lament for their afflictions; 
but what is the grossest of all in point of lasciviousness, are 
“those unbounded lusts ascribed to almost alt of them* and 
their amours ; which how can it be other than a most absurd 
supposal, especially when it reaches to the male gods, and to 
the female goddesses also ? Moreover, the chief of all their 
gods, and their first father himself, overlooks those goddesses 
whom he hath deluded and begotten with child, and suffers* 
them to be kept in prison, or drowned in the sea. He is cdso 
so bound up by fate, that he cannot save his own offspring, 
nor can be bear their deaths without shedding of tears* — 
These are fine things indeed ! as are the rest that follow. 
Adulteries truly are so impudently looked on in Heaven by 
the gods, that some of them have confessed they envied those 
that were found in the very act ; and why should they not 
do so, when the eldest of them, who is their king also, hath 
not been able to restrain himself in the violenoe of his lust, 
from lying with his wife, so long as they might get into their 
bed-chamber i Now, some of the gods are servants to men* 
*nd will sometimes be builders for a reward, and sometimes 
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will be shepherds ; while others of them, like malefactors, 
are bound in a prison of brass ; and what sober person i» 
there who would not be provoked at such stories, and rebuke 
those that forged them, and condemn the silliness of those 
that admit them for true ! N&y, others there are that have 
advanced a certain timorousness and fear, as also madness 
and fraud, and other vile passions, into the nature and form 
of gods, and have persuaded whole cities to offer sacrifices 
to the better sort of them ; on which account they have been 
absolutely forced to esteem some gods as the givers of good 
things, and to call others of them averters of evil They also 
endeavour to move them, as they would the vilest of men, by 
gifts and presents, as looking to receiye some great mischief 
from them, unless they pay them wages. 

36. It deserves our inquiry what should be the occasion of 
this unjust management, and of these scandals about the 
Deity. 1 suppose it to be derived from the imperfect know~ 
ledge the heathen legislators had at first of the true nature of 
God; nor did they explain even so far as they did compre- 
hend of it ; nor did they compose the other parts of their 
political settlements according to it, but omitted it as a 
thing of very little consequence, and gave leave both to the 
poets to introduce what gods they pleased, and those subject 
to all sorts of passions, and to the orators to procure poli- 
tical decrees from the people for the, admission of such 
foreign gods as they thought proper. The painters also, and 
statuaries of Greece, had herein great power, as each of them 
could contrive a shape [proper for a god] ; the one to be 
formed out of clay, and the other by making a bare picture 
of such a one ; but those workmen that were principally ad- 
mired, had the use of ivory and of gold as the constant ma- 
terials for their new statues ; (whereby it comes to pass that 
some temples are quite deserted, while others are in great 
esteem, and adorned with all the rites of all kinds of purifi- 
cation]. Besides this, the first gods, who have long flourished 
in the honours done them, are now grown old, [while those 
that flourished after them are come in their room as a second 
rank, that I may speak the most honourably of them I can]: 
may, certain other gods there are who are newly introduced, 
and newly worshipped [as we a by way of digression, have 
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*44 already, and yet have left thgir place of Worship desolate] ; 
and for {heir temples, some of them. are already left desolate, ; 
and others are built anew, according to the pleasure of men;, 
whereas they ought to have preserved their opinion about 
God, a,nd that worship due to him* immutably the same. 

37. But now, this : Apollonius Molo was one of those ? 
foolish and proud men. However, nothing that' I have said 
was unknown to real philosophers among the Greeks, nor 1 
were they unacquainted with those frigid pretensions of alle-, 
gpries [which had been alleged for such things}; on which; 
account they justly despised them, but have still agreed with 
us as to the true notions of God ; whence it was that Plato 
would not have political settlements to admit of any one of 
the other poets, and dismisses even Homer himself, with a 
garland pn his head, and with ointment poured upon him, 
and this because he should not destroy the true notions of 
God with his fables. Nay, Plato principally imitated our 
legislator in this point, that he enjoined his citizens- to this, 
precept, “ That every one of them should learn their laws ac- 
“ curately.” He also ordained, that they should not admit 
of foreigners intermixing with their own people ; and pro- 
vided that the commonwealth should keep itself pure, and 
consist of such only as persevered in their own laws. Apol- 
lonius Molo did no way consider this, when he made it one- 
branch of his accusation against us, that we do not admit of 
such as have different notions about God, nor will we have 
fellowship with those that choose to observe a way of living 
different from ourselves ; yet is not this method peculiar to 
us, but common to all other men; not among the ordinary 
Grecians only, but among such of those Grecians as are of 
the greatest reputation among them. Moreover, the Lace- 
demonians continued in their way of expelling foreigners, and 
would not, indeed, give leave to their own people to travel 
abroad, as suspecting that those two things would introduce 
a dissolution of their own laws ; and perhaps there may be 
some reason to blame the rigid severity of the Lacede- 
monians, for they bestowed the privilege of their city on no 
foreigners, nor would give leave to them to stay among them; 
*herpas we, though we do not think fit to imitate other in- 
stitutions, yet do we willingly admit of. thoseihaf desire to. 
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38. I shall say no more of the Lacedemonians. As for the 
Athenians* who glory in haying made their city to be common 
to all men, what their behatiour was, Apollonius did net 
know, while they punished those that spoke contrary to their 
laws about the gods, without mercy; for on Uhat other ac- 
count was it that Socrates was put to death by them ? Cer- 
tainly, he neither betrayed their cHy to its enemies* nor was 
he guilty of sacrilege with regard to their temples ; but it 
was on this account that he swore certain new 1 oaths*, and 
that he affirmed, either in earnest or in jest, that a certain 
demon used to make signs to him [what he should not do.] 
For these reasons he was condemned to drink poison* and 
kill himself. His accuser also complained that he corrupted 
the young men, by inducing them to despise the political 
settlement and laws of their city : and thus Was Socrates, 
the citizen of Athens, punished. There was also Anaxagoras* 
who, although he Was of Clazomenae, was within a few 
suffrages of being condemned to die, because he said the surf, 
which the Athenians thought to be a god, was a ball of fire. 
They also made this proclamation , 44 That they would give a 
“ talent to any one who would kill DiagoTas of Melos,” bo* 
cause it was reported that he laughed at their mysteries * 
Protagoras also, who was thought to hate written somewhat 
that was not owned for truth by the Athenians about tbs 
gods, bad been seized upon, *hd put to death, if he had not 
filed immediately. Nor need we wonder that they thus 
treated such considerable men, when they did not even Spare 
women ; for they very lately slew a certain priestess* because 
she was accused by somebody that she initiated people httO 
the worship of strange gods* it hating been forbidden So fd 
do by one of their laws ; and a capital punishment Had been 
decreed to such as introduced a strange god ; it being mam* 
fest* that they who make uSe of Such a law, do not believe 

* See what those novel oaths were in Dr. Hudson's note, vis. to swear by an 
enl^hy egoat, and By a dog, as also by a gander, as say Philostratas and others, 
3 9 Bi»'&W«ari])g strange oaths was also forbidden by theTyrihns, b. i. $ 28. ▼©!. i, a* 
Spanheim Bern notes* 
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those of other nations to be really gods* otherwise they had 
not envied themselves the advantage of more gods than they 
already had ; and this was the happy administration of the 
-d$mm of the Athenians ! Now* as to the Scythians* they take 
a pleasure in killing men* and differ little from brute beasts; 
yet do they think it reasonable to have their institutions ob- 
served. They also slew Anacharsis* a person greatly ad- 
timed for his wisdom among the Greeks* when he returned 
to them* because he appeared to come fraught with Grecian 
customs. Wo And many punished among the Persians* on 
the same account. Apollonius was greatly pleased with the 
laws of the Persians* and was an admirer of them* because 
the Greeks enjoyed the advantage of their courage* and had 
the very same opinion about the gods which they had! This 
last was exemplified m the temples they burnt* and their 
courage in coming* and almost entirely enslaving the Gre- 
cians. However* Apollonius has imitated all the Persian in- 
stitutions* and that by his offering violence to other men’s 
wives* and gelding his own sons. Now* with us* it is a capital 
dime* if any one does thus abuse even a brute beast ; and a* 
for uS* neither hath the fear of our governor&„jior a desire of 
following what other nations have in so great esteem* been 
able to withdraw us from our own laws ; nor have we exerted 
oar courage in raising up wars to increase our wealth* but 
only for the observation of our laws; and when we with 
patience bear other losses* yet when any persons Would 
compel us to break oar laws* then it is that we choose to go 
to* war, though it be beyond our ability to pursue it, and bear 
the greatest calamities to the last with much fortitude; and 
What reason can there be why we should desire to imitate the 
laws of other nations, while we see they are not observed by 
titoir own legislators ? And why do not the Lacedemonians 
think of abolishing that form of their government which 
suffers them not to associate with any others* as well as their 
contempt of matrimony ? And why do not the Eleans and 
Theban* abolish that unnatural ami impudent lust* which? 
makes them lie with males ? For they will not show a suffi- 
cient sign of their repentance of what they of old thought to 
be very excellent*, and very advantageous in their practiced 
unless they entirely avoid all such actions for the time to 
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come: nay, such things are inserted into; the body of their 
laws, and had once such a power among the Greeks, that they 
ascribed these Sodomitical practices to the gods themselves,.' 
as part of their good character ; and indeed it was according, 
to the same manner that the gods married their own sisters* 
This the Greeks contrived as an apology for their own 
absurd and unnatural pleasures. 

39. I omit to speak concerning punishments, and how 
many ways of escaping them legislators have afforded male* 
factors, by ordaining for adulteries, fines in money should 
be allowed, and for corrupting * [virgins], they need only 
marry them f ; also what excuses they have made in denying 
the facts, if any one inquire into them ; for amongst most 
nations it is a studied art how men may transgress their 
laws ; but no such thing is permitted amongst us ; for though 
we be deprived of our wealth, of our cities, or of other ad*, 
vantages we have, our law continues immortal : nor can any, 
Jew go so fair from his own country, nor be so affrighted at 
the severest lord, as not to be more affrighted at the law than 
at him,^ If, therefore, this be the disposition we are under,, 
with regard to the excellency of our laws, let our enemies 
make us. this concession, that our laws are most excellent; 
and if still they imagine that though we so firmly adhere to 
them, yet are they bad laws notwithstanding, what penalties 
then do they deserve to undergo who do not observe their 
own laws, which they esteem so far superior? Whereas, 
therefore, length of time is esteemed to be the truest touche 
stone in all cases, I would make that a testimonial of the 
excellency of our laws, and of that belief thereby delivered 
to us, concerning God; for as there hath been a very long 
time for this comparison, if any one will but compare its du- 
ration with the duration of the laws made by other legislators, 
he will find our legislator to have been the most ancient, 

* Why Josephus here should blame some heathen legislators, when they allowed 
so easy a composition for simple fornication, as an obligation to marry the virgin 
that was corrupted, is hard to say, seeing he had himself truly informed os that it 
was a law of the Jews, Antiq. b. iv, .chap viii. sect. 23. voU I, as it is the Jaw of 
Christianity also ; see Horeb Co venant, p. j6 1 . I .am almost ready to suspect, that 
for yetfMv c, we should here read yafjuw ; and that corrupting wedlock, or other 
nfen’s wives, is the crime for which these heathens wickedly allowed this eomposw 
tion m money. 

+ Or " for corrap#ng*rfher men'* wives, the same allowance).” 
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40. We hare already demonstrated that our laws have been 
such as have always inspired admiration and imitation into 
all other men ; nay, the earliest Grecian philosophers^ though 
in appearance they observed the laws of their own countries, 
yet did they, in their actions and their philosophic doctrines^ 
follow our legislator, and instructed men to live sparingly! 
and to hare friendly communication one with another. Nay, 
farther, the multitude of mankind itself have had a great in- 
clination of a long time to follow our religious observances ; 
fot there is not any city of the Grecians, nor any of the bar- 
barians, nor any nation whatsoever, whither our custom of 
resting on the seventh day hath not come, and by which our 
fasts and lighting up lamps, and many of our prohibitions as 
to our food, are not observed j they also endeavour to imitate 
our mutual concord with one another, and the charitable dis-> 
tribution of our goods, and our diligence in our trades, and 
our fortitude in undergoing the distresses we are in, on ac- 
count of our laws , and, what is here matter of the greatest 
admiration, our law hath no bait of pleasure to allure men 
to it, but it prevails by its own force $ and as God himself 
pervades all the world, so hath our law passed through all 
the world also. So that if, any one will but reflect on his 
own country, and his own family, he will have reason to give 
credit to what I say. It is therefore but just, either to conn 
demn all mankind of indulging a wicked disposition, when 
they have been so desirous of imitating laws that are to them 
foreign and evil in themselves, rather than following laws of 
their own that are of a better character, or else our accusers 
must leave off theit spite against us ; nor are we guilty of any 
envious behaviour towards them, when we honour our own 
legislator, and believe what he, by his prophetic authority y 
hath taught us concerning God ; for though we should not be 
able ourselves to understand the excellency of our own laws,* 
yet would the great multitude of those that desire to imitate 
them, justify us, in greatly valuing ourselves upon them. 

41. But as for the [distinct] political laws by which we are 
governed^ I have delivered them accurately in my books of 
Antiquities * and have only mentioned them now, so far m 
was necessary to my present purpose, without proposing to 
myself either to blame the laws of other nations, or to make 

VOL. iv# £ * 
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an encomium upon our own, — but in order to convict those 
that have written about us unjustly, and in an impudent af- 
fectation of disguising the truth ; — and now 1 think I have 
sufficiently completed what I proposed in writing these 
fiook6 ; for whereas our accusers have pretended that oar 
nation are a people of very late original, 1 have demonstrated 
that they are exceeding ancient; for I have produced as wit** 
nesses thereto many ancient writers, who have made men- 
tion of us in their books, while they had said no such writer 
had so done. Moreover, they had said that we were sprung 
from the Egyptians, while I have proved that we came from 
another country into Egypt : while they had told lies of us, 
as if we were expelled thence on account of diseases on our 
bodies, it has appeared on the contrary, that we returned to 
eur country by our own choice, and with sound and strong 
bodies. Those accusers reproached our legislator as a vile 
fellow ; whereas God in old time bare witness to his virtuous 
conduct; and since that testimony of God, Time itself hath 
been discovered to have borne witness to the same^thing. 

-42. As to the laws themselves, more words are unneces- 
sary, for they are visible in their own nature, and appear to 
teach not impiety, but the truest piety in the world; They 
do not make men hate one another, but encourage people to 
communicate what they have to one another freely; they are 
enemies to injustice; they take care of righteousness, they 
banish idleness and expensive living, and instruct men to be 
content with what they have, and to be laborious in their calt 
kigs ; they forbid men to make war from a desire of getting 
more, but make men courageous in defending the laws : they 
are inexorable in punishing malefactors : they admit no so* 
phistry of words, but are always established by actions them* 
selves, which actions we ever propose as surer demonstra- 
tions than what is contained in writing only ; on which ac- 
count I am so bold as . to say that we are become the teachers 
of other men, in the greatest number of things, and those of 
the most excellent fnature only ; for what is more excellent 
than inviolable piety ? what is more just than submission to 
laws ? and what is more advantageous than mutual love and 
concord ? and this so far that we are to be neither dividedby 
calamities, nor to become injurious and seditious in prospe- 
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rity * but td contemn death when we are ill war, and in peace 
to apply ourselves to our mechanical occupations, Ot to our 
tillage of the ground ; while we in all things and all ways are 
satisfied that God is the inspector and governor of our actions* 
if these precepts had either been written at first, or more ex- 
actly kept by any others before us, we should have owed 
them thanks as disciples owe to their masters ; but if it be 
visible that we have made use of them more than any other 
men, and if We have demonstrated that the original invention 
of them is our own, let the Apions, and the Molons, with all 
the rest of those that delight in lies and reproaches, Stand 
confuted ; but let this and the foregoing book be dedicated 
to thee, Epaphroditus, who art so great a lover of truths and 
by thy means to those that have been in like manner desirous 
to be acquainted with the affairs of our nation. 


An Extract out of Josephus s Discourse to the Greeks 
concerning Hades , ' 

§ 1. Now as to Hades, wherein the souls of the righteous 
and unrighteous are detained, it is necessary to speak of it. 
Hades is a place in the world riot regularly finished ; a sub- 
terraneous region, wherein the light of this world does not 
shine ; from which circumstance, that in this region the light 
does not shine, it cannot be but there must be in it perpetual 
darkness. This region is allotted as a place of custody for 
souls, in which angels are appointed as guardians to them, 
who distribute to them temporary punishments, agreeable to 
every One’s behaviour and manners. 

2. In this region there is a certain place set apart, as a lake 
of unquenchable fire, whereinto we suppose no one hath 
hitherto been cast, but it is prepared for a day afore-deter- 
mined by God, in which one righteous sentence shall deserv- 
edly be passed upon all men ; when the unjust and those that 
have been disobedient to God, and have given honour to such 
idols as have been the vain operations of the hands of men, as 
to God himself, shall be adjudged to this everlasting punish- 
ment, as having been the causes of defilement; while the just 
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shall obtain an incorruptible and never-fading kingdom. 
These are indeed confined in Hades, but not in the same 
place wherein the unjust are confined. 

3. For there is one descent into this region, at whose gate 
we believe there stands an archangel with an host ; which 
gate when those pass through that are conducted down by 
tile angels appointed over souls, they do not go the same 
way ; but the just are guided to the right hand, and are led 
with hymns, sung by the angels appointed over that place, 
nnto a region of light, in which the just have dwelt from the 
beginning of the world ; not constrained by necessity, but 
ever enjoying the prospect of the good things they see, and 
rejoice in the expectation of these new Enjoyments which 
will be peculiar to every one of them, and esteeming those 
things beyond what we have here; with whom there is no 
place of toil, no burning heat, no piercing cold, — nor are 
any briers there ; but the countenance of the fathers and of 
the just, which they see always smile upon them, while they 
wait for the rest and eternal new life in Heaven, which is to 
succeed this region. This place we call The Bosorri of 
Abraham . 

4. But as to the unjust, they are dragged by force to the 
left hand by the angels allotted for punishment, no longer 
going with a good-will, but as prisoners driven by violence; 
to whom are sent the angels appointed over them to reproach 
them and threaten them with their terrible looks, and to 
thrust them still downwards. Now those angels that are 
set over these souls, drag them into the neighbourhood of 
Hell itself ; who, when they are hard by it, continually hear 
the noise of it, and do not stand clear of the hot vapour it- 
self ; but when they have a near view of this spectacle, as 
of a terrible and exceeding great prospect of fire, they are 
struck with a fearful expectation of a future judgment, and 
in effect punished thereby ; and not only so, but where they 
see the place [or choir] of the fathers and of the just, even 
hereby are they punished ; for a chaos deep and large is fixed 
between them ; insomuch that a just man that hath compas- 
sion upon them cannot be admitted, nor can one that is un- 
just, if he were bold enough to attempt it, pass over it. 

5. This is the discourse concerning Hades, \vherehi the 
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souls of all men are confined until a proper season, which 
God hath determined, when he will make a resurrection of 
all men from the dead, - — not procuring a transmigration of 
souls from one body to another,— but raising again those very 
bodies, which you Geeks seeing to be dissolved, do not be- 
lieve [their resurrection} : but learn not to^disbelieve ; for 
while you believe that the soul is created, and yet is made* 
immortal by God, according to the doctrine of Plato, and. 
this in time, be not incredulous; but believe that God is able, 
when he hath raised to life that body which was made as a 
compound of the same elements, to make it immortal; for 
it must never be said of God, that he is able to do some 
things, and unable to do others. We have therefore be- 
lieved that the body will be raised again ; for although it be 
dissolved, it is not perished; for the earth receives its re- 
mains, and preserves them; and while they are like seed, 
and are mixed among the more fruitful soil, they flourish, 
and what is sown is indeed sown bare grain ; but at the 
mighty sound of God the Creator, it will sprout up, and be 
raised in a clothed and glorious condition, though not before 
it has been dissolved, and mixed [with the earth]. So that 
we have not rashly believed the resurrection of the body ; 
for although it be dissolved for a time on account of the 
original transgression, it exists still, and is cast into the 
earth as into a potter’s furnace, in order to be formed again, 
not in order to rise again such as it was before, but in a state 
of purity, and so as never to be destroyed any more ; and to 
every body shall its own soul be restored ; and when it hath 
clothed itself with that body, it will not be subject to misery, 
but being itself pure, it will continue with its pure body, and 
rejoice with it, with which it having walked righteously now 
in this world, and never having had it as a snare, it will re- 
ceive it again with great gladness : but as for the unjust, they 
will receive their bodies not changed, not freed from diseases 
or distempers, nor made glorious, -r- but with the same dis- 
eases wherein they died ; and such as they were in* unbelief, 
the same shall they be when they shall be faithfully judged. 

6. For all men, the just as well as the unjust, shall be 
brought before God the Word ; for to him hath the Father 
committed all judgment ; and he, in order to fulfil the will 
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of hi6 Father, shall come as judge, whom we qaU Chris ti 
For Minos and Rhadamanthus upe. not the judges, afc you 
Greeks do suppose, but he whom God and the Father hath 
glorified; concerning whom we have elsewhere given 

a MORE P^^TlCUjLAK ACCOUNT, FO* THE SAKE OF THOSE 

Ivho seek after trutij. This person, exercising the 
righteous judgment of the Father towards all men, hath pre- 
pared a just sentence for every one,, according to his works; 
at whose judgment-seat when all men, and angels, and de- 
mons shall stand, they will send forth one voice, and say, 
just is thy judgement ; the rejoinder to which will bring 
a just sentence upon both parties, by giving justly to those 
that have done well, an everlasting fruition ; but allotting to 
the lovers of wicked works eternal punishment. To these 
belong the unquenchable fire, and that without end, and a 
certain fiery worm never dying, and not destroying the body, 
but continuing ,its eruption out of the body with never-ceas- 
ing grief ; neither will sleep give ease to these men, nor will 
the night afford them comfort ; death will not free them from 
their punishment, nor will the interceding prayers of their 
kindred profit them ; for the just are no longer seen by theifa, 
nor are they thought worthy #f remembrance ; but the just 
shall remember only their righteous actions, whereby they 
have attained the heavenly kingdom, in which there is no 
sleep, no sorrow, no corruption; no care, no night, no day 
measured by time, no sun driven in his GQurse along the circle 
of Heaven by necessity, and measuring out the bounds and 
conversions of the seasons, for the better illumination of the 
life of men ; no moon decreasing and increasing, or introduc- 
ing a variety pf seasons, nor will they then moisten the earth ; 
no burning sun, no Bear turning round [the pole], no Orion , 
to rise, no wandering of innumerable stars. The earth will 
not then be difficult to be passed over, nor will it be hard to 
find put the court of Paradise, nor will there be any fearful 
roaring of the sea, forbidding the passengers to walk on it ; 
even that will be made easily passable to the just, though it 
will not be void of moisture. Heaven will not then be unm* 
habitable by men ; and it will not be impossible to discover the 
way of ascending thither. The earth will not then be uncul- 
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iivgtgd, riorrCquire too much labfeulr of men, but will feting 
forth its fruits of its own accord, and will be well adorned 
With tbeto. There will be no more generations of wild beasts \ 
nor Will the substance of the rest of the animals shoot out 
any more; for it will not produce men, but the number of 
the righteous will continue, and never fail, together .with 
righteous angels, and spirits [of God], and with his word, ag 
a choir of righteous men and women that never grow old*' 
and continue in an incorruptible state, singing hymns to God j 
who hath advanced them to that happiness, by the means of 
a regular institution of life ; with whom the whole creation 
also witt lift up a perpetual hymn from corruption to incor- 
ruption, as glorified by a splendid and pure spirit. It will 
not then be restrained by a bond of necessity, but with a 
lively freedom shall offer up a voluntary hymn, and shall praise 
him that made them, together with the angels, and spirits, 
and men now freed from .^11 bondage, 

7. And now, if you Gentiles will be persuaded by these 
motives, and leave your vain imaginations about your pedi- 
grees, and gaining of riches and philosophy, and will not 
spend your time about subtilties of words, and thereby lead 
your minds into error, and if you will apply your ears to the 
hearing of the inspired prophets, the interpreters, both of 
God and of his word, and will believe in God, you shall both 
be partakers of these things, and obtain the good things that 
are to come ; you shall see the ascent unto the immense 
Heaven plainly, and that kingdom which is there ; for what 
God hath now concealed in silence [will be then made mani- 
fest], “ What neither eye hath seen, nor ear hath heard, nor 
“ hath it entered into the heart of man, the things that God 
“ hath prepared for them that love him,” 

' 8. “ In whatsoever ways I shall find you, in them shall I 

“ judge you entirely so cries the end of all things ; — and 
he, who hath at first lived a virtuous life, but towards the lat- 
ter end falls into vice, these labours by him before endured, 
shall be altogether vain and unprofitable, even as in a play, 
brought to an ill catastrophe. Whosoever shall have lived 
wickedly and luxuriously may repent; however, there will 
be need of much time to conquer an evil habit, and after re- 
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pentance his whole life must bp guarded with great. c$re and 
diligence, after the manner of a body, which, after it hath 
been a long time afflicted with a distemper, requires a stricter 
diet and method of living ; for though it may be possible, 
perhaps, to break off the chain of pur irregular affections at 
once, — yet our amendment cannot be secured without the 
grace of God, the prayers of good men, the help of the bre^ 
thren, and our own sincere repentance and constant care. It 
is a good thing not to 6in at all; it is also good, having 
sinned, to repent, -r- as it is best to have health always ; but 
it is a good thing to recover from a distemper. — “ To God 
t* bp glory and dominion for ever end ever !” Amen. 


$np or the; writings of Josppptis, 
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DISSERTATION I. 

The Testimonies of Josephus concerning Jesus Christ 
John the Baptist , and James the Just, vindicated . 

Since we meet with certain important testimonies in Josephus, the 
Jewish historian, concerning John the Baptist, the forerunner of 
Jesus of Nazareth, concerning Jesus of Nazareth himself, and con- 
cerning James the Just, the brother of Jesus of Nazareth ; and since 
the principal testimony, which is that concerning Jesus of Nazareth 
himself, has of late been greatly questioned by many, and rejected 
by some of the learned as spurious, it will be fit for me, who have 
ever declared my firm belief that these testimonies were genuine, to 
set down fairly some of the original evidence and citations I have 
met with in the first fifteen centuries concerning them ; and then to 
make proper observations upon that evidence, for the reader’s more 
complete satisfaction. 

But before I produce the citations themselves out of Josephus, 
give me leave to prepare the reader’s attention, by setting down the 
sentiments of perhaps the most learned person, and the most com- 
petent judge, that ever was, as to the authority of Josephus, I mean 
of Joseph Scaliger, in the Prolegomena to his book De Emendatione 
Temporum , p. 1 7. " Josephus is the most diligent and the greatest 
" lover of truth of all writers ; nor are we afraid to affirm of him, 
“ that it is more safe to believe him, not only as to the affairs of the 
i( Jews, but also to those that are foreign to them, than all the Greek 
“ and Latin writers ; and this, because his fidelity and his compass 
“ of learning are everywhere conspicuous.” 

The Ancient Citations of the Testimonies of Josephus, 
from his own Time to the End of the Fifteenth Century • 

About A. D. 110 . Tacit , Annal. lib . xv. cap. 44. — Nero, in order 
to stifle the rumour, [as if he himself had set Rome on fire], ascribed 
it to those people who were hated for their wicked practices, ancj 
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called by the vulgar Christians : these he punished exquisitely. The 
author of this name was Christ , who, in the reign of Tiberius, was 
brought to punishment by Pontius Pilate the procurator • 

About A . D. 147. Just Mart . Dialog . cum ftrypho, p. 230. — You 
£Jewsj knew that Jesus was risen from the dead, and ascended into 
Heaven, as the prophecies did foretell was to happen. 

About A . D. 230. Origen. Comment in Matth . p. 234. — This 
James was of so shining a character among the people, on account 
of his righteousness, that Flavius Josephus, when, in his twentieth 
book of the Jewish Antiquities, he had a mind to set down what 
was the cause why the people suffered such miseries, till the very 
holy house was demolished, he said, that these things befell them by 
the anger of God, on account of what, they had dared to do to James, 
the brother of Jesus, who was called Christ ; and wonderful it it, 
that while he did not receive Jesus for Christ, he did nevertheless 
bear witness that James was so righteous a man* He says farther, 
that the people thought that they suffered these things for the sake 
of James. 

About A. D. 250. Contr . Cels. lib. i. p. 35, 36. — I would say to 
Celsus, who personates a Jew, that admitted of John the Baptist 
and how he baptized Jesus, that one who lived but a little while 
after John and Jesus, wrote, how that John was a baptizer unto the 
remission of sins ; for Josephus testifies, in the eighteenth book of 
Jewish Antiquities, that John was the Baptist; and that he promised 
purification to those that were baptized. The same Josephus also, 
although he did not believe in Jesus as Christ, when he was enquiring 
after the cause of the destruction of Jerusalem, and of the demoli- 
tion of the temple, and ought to have said that their machinations 
against Jesus were the cause of those miseries coming on the people, 
because they had slain that Christ who was foretold by the prophets, 
he, though as it were unwillingly, and yet as one not remote frem 
the truth, says “ These miseries befell the Jews by way of revenge 
* c for James the Just, who was the brother of Jesus, that was called 
“ Christ ; because they had slain him who was a most righteous 
“ person. 1 ’ Now this James was he whom that genuine, disciple of 
Jesus, Paul, said he had seen as the Lords brother [Gal. i. 19]; 
which relation implies not so much nearness of blood, or the same- 
ness of education, as it does the agreement of manners and preach- 
ing. If therefore he says the desolation of Jerusalem befell the Jews 
for the sake of James, w ith how much greater reason might he have 
said That it happened for the sake of Jesus ! &c. 
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AbeulA. D.324. Euseb. Hemonstf. Evan. ,lib» iii, p. 124*-^- Cer* 
taifily, the attestation of those I have already produced concerning 
our Sayiour may be sufficient. However, it may not be amiss, if, 
over and above, we make use of Josephus the Jew for a farther wit- 
ness; who, in the eighteenth book of his Antiquities, when he- wa? 
writing the history of what happened under Pilate, makes mention 
of our Satiour in these words : — u Now there was about, this time 
Je&us, a wise mad, if it be lawful to call him a man, for he was a doer 
of wonderful works, a teacher of such men as had a veneration foy 
truth : he drew over to him both many of the Jews and many of 
the Gentiles :-^-he was the Christ ; and when Pilate^ at the suggest 
tkm of the principal men among us, had condemned him > tp the 
cross, those that loved him at first did not forsake him, for he appeared 
unto them alive again the third day, as the divine prophets had 
spoken of these, and ten thousand other wonderful things concerning 
him ; whence the tribe of Christians, so named from him, are not 
extinct at this day.’* If therefore we have this historian's testimony, 
that he not only brought over to himself the twelve apostles, with the 
seventy disciples, but many of the Jews and many of the Gentiles 
also, he must manifestly have had somewhat in him extraordinary, 
above the rest of mankind ; for how otherwise could he draw over 
so many of the Jews and of the Gentiles, unless he performed admi? 
rable and amazing works, and used a method of teaching that was 
not common ? Moreover, the scripture of the Acts of the Apostle$ 
bears witness, that there were many ten thousands of Jews, who 
were persuaded that he was the Christ of God, who was foretold by 
the prophets. [[Acts xxi. 20.[] 

About A. D. 330. Hist. Ecdes. lib . i. cap. 11. — Now .the divine 
scripture of the Gospels makes mention of John the Baptist as having 
his head cut off by the younger Herod. Josephus also concurs in 
this history, and makes mention of Herodias by name, as the wife 
of his brother, Whom Herod had married, upon divorcing his forme*, 
lawful wife. She was the daughter of Aretas, king of the Petrean 
Arabians ; and which Herodias he had parted from her husband 
while he was alive ; on which account also, when he had slain John; 
he made war with Aretas [[Aretas made war with him[|, because his 
daughter had been used dishonourably ; in which war, when it came 
to a battle, he says, that all Herod’s army was destroyed ; and that 
he suffered this because of his wicked contrivance against John. 
Moreover, the same Josephus, by acknowledging John to have been 
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ft most righteous man, and the Baptist, conspires ih his testimony 
with what is written in the Gospels. HeaUo relates, that Herod lost 
his kingdom for the sake of the same Herodias, together with whom 
he was himself condemned to be banished to Vienna* a city of Gaul ; 
and this is his account in the eighteenth book of the Antiquities, 
where he writes this of John verbatim : — “ Some of the Jews thought 
that the destruction of Herod's army came from God, and that very 
justly, as a punishment for what he did against John that was called 
The Baptist ; for Herod slew him, who was a good man, and one that 
commanded the Jews to exercise virtue, both as to righteousness 
towards one another, and piety towards God, and so to come to bap- 
tism, for that by this means the washing [[with water]] would appear 
acceptable to him, when they made use of it^not in order to the 
putting away [[or the remission]] of some sins [[only]],— • but for the 
purification of the body, supposing still that the soul was thoroughly 
purified beforehand by righteousness. Now whefr [[many]] others 
came in crowds about him, for they were greatly delighted in hear- 
ing his words, Herod was afraid that this so great power of persuad- 
ing men might tend to some sedition or pther, for they seemed to be 
disposed to do every thing he should advise them to, so he supposed 
it better to prevent any attempt for a mutation from him, by cutting 
him off, than after any such mutation should be brought about, and 
the public should suffer, to repent [[of such negligence]]. Accord- 
ingly he was sent a prisoner, out of Herod’s suspicious temper, to 
Machjerus, the castle I before mentioned, and was there put to death.** 
—When Josephus had said this of John, he makes mention also of 
our Saviour in the same history, after this manner : — "Now there 
was about this time, one Jesus, a wise man, i 1 it be lav ful to call him 
a man, for he was a doer of wonderful works, a teacher of such men 
as receive the truth with pleasure ; he drew over to him both many 
of the Jews and many 'of the Gentiles also: he was the Christ; 
and when Pilate, at the suggestion of the principal men among us, 
had condemned him to the cross, those that loved him at the first 
did not forsake him, for he appeared to them alive again the third 
day, as the divine prophets had foretold these, and ten thousand 
other wonderful things concerning him ; and still the tribe of 
Christians, so named from him, are not extinct at this day — and 
since this writer, sprung from the Hebrews themselves, hath deli" 
vered these tilings above in his o\yn work, concerning John the Bap- 
tist and our Saviour, what room is tliere for any farther evasion ? &c» 
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Now James Wm ao wonderful a person, and was so celebrated by 
all others for righteousness, that the judicious Jews thought this to 
have been the oeCagkm of that siege of Jerusalem, which came on 
presently after his martyrdom ; and that it befell them for no other 
reason than that, impious fact they were guilty of against hint. Jo* 
sephus therefore did not refuse to attest thereto in writing, by the 
words following : — “ These miseries befell the Jews by way of re- 
venge for James the. Just, who was the brother of Jesus that was 
called Christ, on account that they had slain him who was a most 
righteous person/’ 

The same Josephus declares the manner of his death in the twen- 
tieth book of the Antiquities; In these words : — “ Caesar sent Albintis 
into Judea to be procurator, when he had heard that Festtts was dead. 
Now Ananus junior, who, as we said, had been admitted to the high 
priesthood, was in his temper bold and daring in an extraordinary 
manner. He was alsp of the sect of the Sadducees, who are more 
savage in judgment than the other Jews, as we have already sig- 
nified. Since therefore this was the character of Ananus, he thought 
he had now a proper opportunity £to exercise his authority}, be- 
cause Festus was dead, and Albinus was but upon the road ; so he 
assembles the Sanhedrim of judges, and brings before them James, 
the brother of Jesus who was called Christ, and some others [[of his 
companions]] ; and when he had formed an accusation against them, 
as breakers of the law, he delivered them to be stoned : but as for 
those who seemed the most equitable of the citizens, and those who 
were the most uneasy at the breach of the laws, they disliked what 
was done. They also sent to the king £Agrippa]], desiring him to 
send to Ananus that he should act so no more, for that what he had 
already done could not be justified/’ &c» 

About A.D. 360. Ambrose, or Hegesippus de Exctd , Urb. Hiefoso - 
lym, lib . ii. cap • 12 . — We have discovered that it was the opinion 
and belief of the Jews, as Josephus affirms (who is an author not to 
be rejected, when he writes against himself) that Herod lost his 
army, not by the deceit of men, but by the anger of God, and4jiat 
justly, as an effect of revenge for what he did to John the Baptist, a 
just man, who had said to him, It is not lawful for thee to have thy 
brothers wife* 

The Jews themselves also bear witness to Christ, as appears by 
Josephus, the writer of their history, who says thus : — u That there 
was at that time a wise man, if (says he) it be lawful to have him 
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called a man, a doer of woddectii) works, who appeared to his disci- 
ples after the third day from his death alive again, according to the 
writings of the prophets, who foretold these and innumerable other 
tnim colons events concerning him ; from whom began the congrega- 
tion of Christians; and both penetrated among all sorts of men ; nor 
does there remain any nation hr the Roman World which continues 
strangers to his religion.’* If the Jews do not believe u*, let them ait 
least believe their own wrkeraJ Josephus, whom they esteem a very 
great man, hath said this, and yet hath he spoken truth after such a 
manner ; and so far was his mind wandered from the right way, 
that even he was not a believer as to what he himself said ; but 
thus be spake, in order to deliver historical truth, because be 
thought it not lawful for him to deceive, while jet he was no be- 
liever^ because of the hardness of his heart and his perfidious inten- 
tion. However, it was no prejudice to the truth that he was not a 
believer ; but this adds more weight to his testhnony, that while be 
was an unbeliever, and unwilling this should be true, he has not 
denied it to be so. 

- About A.D* 400. Hieromym. de Vir* Klustr. in Jovepbo.— Josephus, 
in the eighteenth book of Antiquities, most expressly acknowledges 
that Christ was slain by the Pharisees, on account of the greatness of 
his miracles ; and that John the Baptist was truly a prophet ; and 
that Jerusalem was demolished on account of the slaughter of James 
the apostle. Now, he wrote concerning our Lord after this manner:— 
“ At the same time there was Jesus, a wise man, if yet it be lawful 
to call him a man, for he was a doer of wonderful works, a teacher 
** of those'who willingly receive the truth. He had many followers, 
" both of the Jews and of the Gentiles : he was believed to be Christ. 
<f And when, by the envy of our principal men, Pilate had condemned 
** him to the cross, yet notwithstanding, those who had loved him 
“ at first persevered, for he appeared to them alive on the third daf, 
“ as the oracles of the prophets had foretold many of those and other 
*' Wonderful things concerning him ; — and the sect of Christians, so 
ft named from him, are not extinct at this day.” 

About A . D. 410. Isidorus Pelusiota, the Scholar of Chrysostom, 
lib . iv. epist. 225. — There was one Josephus, a Jew of the greatest 
reputation, and one that was zealous of the law ; one also that para- 
phrased the Old Testament with truth, and acted valiantly for the 
Jews, and had showed that their settlement was nobler than can be 
described by words. Now, since he made their interest give place 
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to truth,' for he would not support the opinion of' impious men, I 
think it necessary to set down his words. What then does he say ? 
“ Now there was about that time Jesus, a wise man, if it be lawful 
u to call him a man, for he was a doer of wonderful works, a teacher 
w of such men as receive the truth with pleasure. He drew over to 
u him both many of the Jews and many of the Gentiles r he was 
“ the Christ; and when Pilate, at the suggestion of the principal 
u men among us, had condemned him to the cross, those that loved 
<c him at first did not forsake him, for he appeared to them the 
“ third day alive again, as the divine prophets had said these, and 
** a vast number of other wonderful things concerning him ; — and 
" the tribe of Christians, so named from him, are not extinct at this 
c< day*” Now I cannot but wonder greatly at this man’s love of 
truth in many respects, but chiefly where he says, * ( Jesus was 4 
** teacher of men who received the truth with pleasure.” 

About A.D. 440. Sozomen . Hist. Eccles. lib . i. cap. 1 . — Now Jo- 
sephus, the son of Mattathias, a priest, a man of very great note, 
both among the Jews and Romans, may well be a witness of credit 
As to the truth of Christ’s history ; for he scruples to call him a man, 
is being a doer of wonderful works, and a teacher of the words of 
truth. He names him Christ openly ; and is not ignorant that he s 
was condemned to the cross ; and appeared on the third day alive, 
and that ten thousand other wonderful things were foretold of him 
by the divine prophets. He testifies also, that those whom he drew 
over to him, being many of the Gentiles, as well as of the Jews, con- 
tinued to love him ; and that the tribe named from him was not 
then extinct. Now he seems to me by this his relation, almost to 
proclaim that Christ is God. However, he appears to have been so 
affected with the strangeness of the tiling, as to run, as it were, in a 
Sort of middle way, so as not to put any indignity upon believers 
in him, but rather to afford his suffrage to them* 

" About A. D. 510. Cassiodorus Hist. Tripartit. e Sozomeno . — 
Now Josephus, the son of Mattathias, and a priest, a man of great 
nobility among the Jews, and of great dignity among the Romans, 
shall be a truth of Christ’s history : for he dares not call him a man, 
as a doer of falhous works, and a teacher of true doctrines ; he names 
him Christ openly ; and is not ignorant that he was condemned to 
the cross, and appeared on the third day alive, and that an infinite 
number of other wonderful things were foretold of him by the holy 
prophets* Moreover, he testifies also, that there were then alive 
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many whom he had chosen, both Greeks andJews, an d that they 
Continued to lore him ; and that the sect which was named from hist 
was by no taeans extinct at that time. 

A. D. 640. Chron . Alex, p. 514* — Now Josephus also relates in 
the eighteenth book of Antiquities, how John the Baptist, that holy 
man, was beheaded, on account of Herodias, the wife of Philip, the 
brother of Herod himself; for Herod had divorced his former wife, 
Who Was still alive, and had been his lawful wife : she was the 
daughter of Aretas, king of the Petreans. When therefore Herod 
had taken Herodias away from her husband. While he was yet alive 
(on whose account he slew John also) Aretas made war against 
Herod, because his daughter had been dishonourably treated. In 
which war, he says, that all Herod’s army was destroyed, and that 
he suffered that calamity because of the wickedness he had been 
guilty of against John. The same Josephus relates, that Herod lost 
his kingdom on account of Herodias, and that with her he was 
banished to Lyons, &c< 

P. 526, 527. 3 Now that our Saviour taught hi* preaching three 
years, is demonstrated both by other necessary reasonings, as also 
out of the holy Gospels, and out of Josephus’s writings, who was a 
wise man among the Hebrews, &c. 

P. 584, 587.] Josephus relates in the 5th book of the ^Jewish] 
War, that Jerusalem was taken in the third ^second]] year of Ves- 
pasian, as after forty years since they dared to put Jesus to death? 
in which time he says, that James, the brother of our Lord, and 
bishop of Jerusalem, was thrown down QFrotn the temple]], slain 
of them, by stoning. 

' About A . D. 740. Anastasias Abbas cdnff. Jud . — • Now Josephus, 
an author and writer of your oWn, says of Christ, that; he was a just 
and good man, shown and declared so to be by divine grace, who 
gave aid to many, by signs and miracles* 

About A.D, 790. Georgius Syncellus Chron . p. 339. — These mi- 
series befell the Jews by way of revenge for James the Just, who was 
the brother of Jesus that was called Christ, on the account that they 
had slain him who was a most righteous person. Now as Ananus, 
a person of that character, thought he had a proper opportunity, 
because Festus was dead, and Albmus was but upon the road, so he 
assembles the Sanhedrim of judges, and brings before them James* 
the brother of Jesus, who was called Christ, and, some of his com- 
panions ; and when he had formed an accusation against them, as 
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breakers of the law, he delivered them to be stoned ; but as for 
those that seemed the most equitable of the citizens, and those that 
were the most uneasy at the breach of the laws, they disliked what 
Was done. They also sent to the king £Agrippa], desiring him to 
send to Ananus that he should act so no more, for what he had done 
already could not be justified, &c. 

About A . D. 850. Johan . Malda Chron. lib . x. — From that time 
began the destruction of the Jews, as Josephus, the philosopher of 
the Hebrews, hath written ; who also said this. That from the time 
the Jews crucified Christ, who was a good and a righteous man (that 
is, if it be fit to call such a one a man, and not a God) the land of 
Judea was never free from trouble. These things the same Josephus 
“the Jew has related in his writings. 

About A.D, 860. Photius Cod . lib. xlviii. — I have read the trea- 
tise of Josephus about the universe , whose title I have elsewhere read 
to be, Of the Substance of the Universe . It is contained in two very 
small treatises. He treats of the origin of the world in a brief 
manner. However, he speaks of the divinity of Christ, who is our 
true God, in a way very like to what we use, declaring that the 
same name of Christ belongs to him, and writes of his ineffable ge- 
neration of the Father after such a manner as cannot be blamed; 
which thing may perhaps raise a doubt in some, whether Josephus 
was the author of the work, though the phraseology does not at 
all differ from this man’s other works. However, I have found in 
some papers, that this discourse was not written by Josephus, but 
by one Caius, a presbyter. 

Cod . ccxxxviii.]] Herod, the tetrarch of Galilee and of Perea,the 
son of Herod the Great, fell in love, as Josephus says, with the wife 
of his brother Philip, whose name was Herodias , who was the grand- 
daughter of Herod the Great, by his son Aristobulus, whom Jie had 
slain. Agrippa was also her brother. Now Herod took her away 
from her husband, and married her. This is he that slew John the 
.Baptist, that great man, the forerunner £of Christ]], being afraid (as 
Josephus says) lest he should raise a sedition among his people ; for 
they all followed the directions of John, on account of the excellency 
of his virtue. In his time was the passion of our Saviour. 

Cod xxxiii.]] I have read the Chronicle of Justus of Tiberias. He 
omits the greatest part of what was most necessary to be related ; 
but, as infected with Jewish prejudices, being also himself a Jew by* 
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birth, he makes no mention at all of the^advent, or of the acts dqne, 
or of the miracles wrought by Christ, 

The time uncertain . Macarius in Adis Sanctorum, tom . v. p. 14#. 
op. Fabric . Joseph . p. 61. — Josephus, a priest of Jerusalem, and one 
that wrote with truth the history of the Jewish affairs, bears witness 
that Christ, the true God, was incarnate, and crucified, and the third 
day rose again ; whose writings are deposited in the public library. 
Thus he says : — “ Now there was about this time Jesus, a wise man, 
if it be lawful to call him a man, for he was a doer of wonderful 
works, a teacher of such men as receive the truth with pleasure ; he 
drew over to him both many of the Jews and many of the Gentiles 
also : this was the Christ. And when Pilate, at the suggestion of 
the principal men among us, had condemned him to the cross, those 
that loved him at the first, did not forsake him, for he appeared to 
them alive again the third day, as the divine prophets had foretold 
these and ten thousand other wonderful things concerning him ; and 
still the tribe of Christians, so named from him, are not extinct at 
this day.” Since therefore the writer of the Hebrews has engraven 
this testimony concerning our Lord and Saviour in his own books, 
what defence can there remain for the unbelievers ? 

About A f D. 9^0. Suidas in voce Jesous. — We have found Jose, 
phus, who hath written about the taking of Jerusalem (of whom 
Eusebius Pamphili makes frequent mention in his Ecclesiastical His- 
tory) saying openly .in his Memoirs of the Captivity, that Jesus 
officiated in the temple with the priests. Thus we have found Jo- 
sephus saying, a man of ancient times, and not very long after the 
apostles, &c. 

About A.D. 1060. Cedrenus Compend. Histor. p. 196.— Josephus 
does indeed write concerning John the Baptist as follows : — Some 
of the Jews thought that the destruction of Herod’s army came from 
Crod, and that he was punished very justly for what punishment he 
^dieted on John, that was called the Baptist ; for. Herod slew him, 
[to was a good man, and commanded the Jews to exercise virtue, 
i by righteousness towards one another and piety towards God, 
i so to come to baptism ; but as concerning Christ, the same Jo- 
bus says, that about that time there was Jesus, a wise man, if 
i lawful to call him a man, for he was a doer of wonderful works, 
teacher of such men as receive the truth with pleasure, for 
tjbat|Christ drew over many even fVom the Gentiles; whom when 
I*ilat|e had crucified, those who at first had loved him did not leave 
off t4 preach concerning him, for he appeared to them the third day 
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aBfre again, as the divine prophetshad testified, and spoke these and 
other wonderful things concerning Him. 

About A.D. 1080. Theophytact . in Joan . lib, xiii. — The city of 
the Je\tfs>wa£ taken,' and the wrath ofGod was kindled against them ; 
arafeoJosepbus witnesses, that this came upon them on account of 
die death of JfesusL : * 

About A. Dr. ll&OJ . Zonorus Annul, tom. I> p, 267 ,^ Josephus, in 
the eighteenth . hook ofi Antiquities, writes thus concerning our Lord 
aodGod' Jesus Christ:— Nowthere was aboutthistime Jesus, a wise 
man; if if be lawful to call him a man, ■ for he was a doer of woni 
derfulworkfc, a teacher df sOoh men as receive the truth with plea* 
sure*v 'Hie* drew oover to him many of the w Jews, and many of the 
Gentiles: ) He' whs the Christ > and when Pilate, at the suggestion 
ef the principal knen among us; had condemned hiip to the cross; 
those that had loved him at first did not forsake him, for he appeared 
to them the third day alive again, as the divine prophets had said 
these and ten thousand other wonderful things concerning him f 
and the tribe of Christians, so named from him, are not extinct at 
this day. / ; * ; * ' . 

About A. j D. 1120. Glycas Annal. p. 234.-*-' Then did Philo, that 
wise man, ’aind Josephus flburish. This last was styied The Lover of 
Truth > because he commended John, who baptized our Lord ; and 
because he bore witness that Christy in like manner, was a wise mart, 
and the doer of great miracles ; and that when he was crucified he 
appeared the third day. i ; V r 

AboutA.D. 1240. Godfridus Viterbiemis Chron. p. 366. e Vers . 
RuJinL —Josephus relates, that a very great war arose between Are* 
tas, king of the Arabians* and Herod, on account of the sin which 
Herod had committed against John. Moreover, the same Josephus 
Writes thus concerning Christ : — There was at this time Jesus, a 
wise man, if at least it be lawful to call him a man, for he was a doer 
of wonderful works, a teacher of such men as willingly hear truth. 
He also drew over to him many of the Jews and many of the Gen* 
tiles : he was Christ ; — and when Pilate, at the accusation of the 
principal men of our, nation, had decreed that he should be cruci- 
fied, those that had loved him from the beginning did not forsake 
him, for he appeared to them the third day alive again, according to 
what the divinely inspired prophets had foretold, that these and in- 
numerable other miracles- should come to pass about him. More- 
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over, both the, Dame and sect of Christians, who were named from 
him, continue in being unto this day. 

About A. D.1360. Nicephorus Callittus Hist . Eccles. lib, i. p. 90, 
91. — Now this [[Concerning Herod the tetrarcir] is attested to, not 
only by the book pf the holy Gospels, but by Josephus, that lover 
of truth ; who also makes mention of Herodias, his brother’s wife, 
whom Herod had taken away from him, while he was alive, and 
married her, having divorced his former lawful wife, who was the 
daughter of Aretas, king of the Petrean Arabians. This Herodias 
he had married, and lived with her ; on which account also, when 
he had slain John, he made war with Aretas, because his daughter 
had been dishonourably used; in which war he relates, that all 
Herod’s army was destroyed ; and that he suffered this on account 
of the most unjust slaughter of John. He also adds, that John was 
a most righteous man. Moreover, he makes mention of his baptism, 
agreeing in all points thereto relating with the gospel. He also in- 
forms us, that Herod lost his kingdom on account of Herodias, with 
whom also he was condemned to be banished to Vienna, which was 
their place of exile, and a city bordering upon Gaul, and lying near 
the utmost bounds of the west. 

About A . D. 1450. Hardmanus Schedelius Chron . p. 110^- Jose- 
phus the Jew, who was called Flavius, a priest, and the son of Mat- 
tathias, a priest of that nation, a most celebrated historian, and very 
skilful in many things : he was certainly a good man, and of an 
excellent character, who had the highest opinion of Christ. 

. About A.D. 148Q. Platina de Vitis Pontijicum in Christo, — X shall 
ayoid mentioning what Christ did until the 30th year of his age, 
when he was baptized by John, the son of Zacharias, because not 
only the Gospels and Epistles are full of those acts of his, which he 
did in the most excellent and most holy manner, but the books of 
such as were quite remote from his way of living, and acting, and 
ordaining, are also full of the same. Flavius Josephus himself, who 
wrote twenty books of the Jewish Antiquities in the Greek tongue, 
when he had proceeded as far as the government of the emperor 
Tiberius, says. There was in those days Jesus, a certain wise man, 
if at least it be lawful to call him a man, for he was a doer of won- 
derful works, and a teacher of men, of such especially as willingly 
hear the truth. On this account he drew over to him many, both 
of the Jews and Gentiles j he was Christ ; — but when Pilate, insti- 
gated by the principal men of our nation, had decreed that he should 
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be crucified, yet did not those that had loved him from the begin-* 
ning forsake him ; and besides, he appeared to them the third day 
after his death alive, as the divinely inspired prophets had foretold, 
that these and innumerable other miracles should come to pass 
about him ; and the famous name of Christians , taken from him, asf 
well as their sect, do still continue ih being. 

The sanie Josephus also affirms. That John the Baptist, a true ' 
prophet, and on that account one that was had in esteem by all 
men, was slain by Herod, the son of Herod the Great, a little be- 
fore the death of Christ, in the castle of Macherus, — not because 
he w;as afraid for himself and his kingdom, as the same author says, 
— but because he had incestuously married Herodias, the sister of 
Agrippa, and the wife of that excellent person his brother Philip'. 

About A.D . 1480. Trithemius Abbas de Scriptor. Eccles . — Jose- 
phus the Jew, although he continued to be a Jew, did frequently 
oommend the Christians ; and in the eighteenth book of Antiquities, 
wrote down an eminent testimony concerning our Lord Jesus Christ* 

Observations from the foregoing Evidence and Citations. 

I. The style of all these original testimonies belonging to Jose- 
phus is exactly the style of the same Josephus, and especially the 
style about those parts of his Antiquities whereiil we find these tes- 
timonies* This is denied by nobody as to the other concerning' 
John the Baptist and James the Just, arid is now become equally 
undeniable as to that concerning Christ. 

II. These testimonies therefore being confessedly and undeniably' 
written by Josephus himself, it is next to impossible that he should 
wholly omit some testimony concerning Jesus Christ; nay, while 
his testimonies of John the Baptist and James the Just are so ho-* 
nourable, and give them so great characters, it is also impossible 
that this testimony concerning Christ should be other than very ho- 
nourable, or such as afforded him a still greater character also* 
Could the very same author, who gave such a full and advantageous 
character of John the Baptist, the forerunner to Jesus of Nazareth, 
all whose disciples were by him directed to Jesus of Nazareth as 
to the true Messias, and all whose disciples became afterwards the 
disciples of Jesus of Nazareth, say nothing honourable of that Jesus 
of Nazareth himself? — and this in a history of those very times iri 
which he was bpm, and lived, and died, and that while the writer 
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lived but a little after him in the same country in which lie wag 
bom, and lived, and died. This is almost incredible! — and further. 
Could the very same author, who gave such ari advantageous cha- 
racter of James the Just, and this under the very appellation of 
James the brother, of Jesus, who was called Christ, which James was 
one of the principal disciples or apostles of this Jesus Christ, and 
had been many years the only Christian bishop of the believing 
Jews of Judea and Jerusalem, in the very days and in the very 
country of this writer ; — could he, I say, wholly omit any, nay, a 
very honourable account of Jesus Christ himself, whose disciple and 
bishop this James most certainly was ? This is also almost incredi- 
ble ! Hear what Itigius, one of the wisest and leamedest of all those 
who have lately inclined to give up the testimony concerning Christ, 
as it stands in our copies for spurious, says upon this occasion : — 
“ If any one object to me, that Josephus hath not omitted John the 
Baptist, the forerunner of Christ, nor James the disciple of Christ, 
and that therefore he could not have done the part of a good his- 
torian, if he had been entirely silent concerning Christ, I shall freely 
grant that Josephus was not entirely silent concerning Christ ; nay, 
I shall further grant, that when Josephus was speaking of Christ, he 
did not abstain from his commendation ; for we are not to deter- 
mine from that inveterate hatred which the modem Jews bear to 
Christ, what was the behaviour of those Jews, upon whom the mi* 
racles that were daily wrought by the apostles in the name of Christ 
imprinted a sacred horror, ’’ 

III. The famous clause in this testimony of Josephus concerning 
Christ, This was Christ, or the Christ, did not mean that this Jesus 
was the Christ of God, or the true Messiah of the Jews ; but that this 
Jesus was distinguished from all others of that name, of which there 
were not a few, as mentioned by Josephus himself, by the addition 
of the other name of Christ ; or that this person was no other than 
he whom all the world knew by the name of Jesus Christ, and his 
followers by the name of Christians. This I esteem to be a clear 
case, and that from the arguments following : — 

(1.) The Greeks and Romans, for whose use Josephus wrote his 
Antiquities, could no otherwise understand these words. The Jews 
indeed, and afterwards the Christians, who knew that a great Mee- 
eja8, a person that was to be Christ, the anointed of God, an d that 
was to perform the office of a King, a Priest, and a Prophet, to God’s 
people, might readily $o understand this expression ; but Josephus, 
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as I hare already noted, wrote' here, not to Jews or Christians, but 
to Greeks and Romans, who knew nothing of this ; but knew very 
well that an eminent person, living in Judea, whose name was Jesus 
Christ, or Jesus the Christ, had founded a new and numerous sect, 
which took the latter of those names, and were everywhere, from 
him, called Christians, or Christians; in which sense alone could they 
understand these words of Josephus, and in which sense I believe he 
desired they should understand them ; nor does Josephus ever use 
the Hebrew term Messiah in any of his writings, tlor the Greek term 
Christ in any such acceptation elsewhere. 

(2.) Josephus himself as good as explains his own meaning, and 
that by the last clause of this very passage, where he says the Chris- 
tians were named from this Christ, without a syllable as though he 
really meant he was the true Messiah, or Christ of God . He farther 
seems to me to explain this his meaning iri that other places where 
alone he elsewhere mentions this name of Christ ; that is, when upon 
occasion of the mention of James, when he was condemned by Ana* 
nus, he calls him the 'Brother of Jesus, not that was the true Mes- 
siah, or the true Christ, but only that was called Christ . 

(.3.) It was quite beside the purpose of Josephus to declare him- 
self here to be a Christian, or a believer in Jesus as the true Messiah* 
Had he intended so to do, he would surely have explained the mean- 
ing of the word Christ to his Greek and Roman readers ; he would 
surely have been a great deal fuller and larger in his accounts of 
Christ, and of the Christian religion ; nor would such a declaration 
at that time have recommended him, or his nation, or his writings, 
to either the Greeks or the Romans ; of his reputation with both 
which people he is known to have been, in the writing of these An- 
tiquities, very greatly solicitous. 

‘ (4.) Josephus’s usual way of writing is historical and declarative 
of facts, and of the opinions of others, and but rarely such as di- 
rectly informs us of his own opinion, unless we prudently gather it 
from what he says historically, or as the opinions of others. This 
is very observable in the writings of Josephus, and in particular as 
to what he says of John the Baptist and of James the Just ; so that 
this interpretation is most probable, as most agreeable to Josephus’s 
w ay of wrriting in parallel cases. 

(5. ) This seems to be the universal sense of all the antients, with- 
out exception, who cite this testimony from him ; and though they 
almost everywhere own this to be the true reading, yet do they every* 
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where suppose Josephus to be still an unbelieving Jew, and not a 
believing Christian ; nay, Jerome appears so well assured of this in- 
terpretation, and that Josephus did not mean to declare any more by 
these words than a common opinion, that, according to his usual 
way of interpreting authors, not to the w r ords but to the sense (of 
which we have, I think, two more instances in his accounts out of 
Josephus, now before us) he renders this clause Credtbalur esse 
Christus , i. e. He was believed to be Christ . Nor is this parallel ex- 
pression of Pilate to be otherwise understood, when he made that 
inscription on the cross. This is Jesus, the king of the Jews * ; which 
is well explained by himself elsewhere, and corresponds to the im- 
port of the present clause. What shall I do with Jesus, who is called 
Christ t ? And we may full as well prove from Pilate’s inscription 
upon the cross, that he hereby declared himself a believer in Christ , 
for the real King of the Jews, as we can from these words of Jose- 
phus, that he thereby declared himself to be a real believer in him, 
as the true Messiah. 

IV. Though Josephus did not design here to declare himself 
openly to be a Christian, yet could he not possibly believe all that 
he here asserts concerning Jesus Christ, unless he were so far a Chris- 
tian as the Jewish Nazarenes or Ebionites then were, who believed 
Jesus of Nazareth to be the true Messiah, without believing he was 
more than a man ; who also believed the necessity of the observa- 
tion of the ceremonial law of Moses in order to salvation for all man- 
kind, which were the two main articles of those Jewish Christians’ 
faith, though in opposition to all the thirteen apostles of Jesus Christ 
in the first century, and in opposition to the whole Catholic Church 
of Christ in the following centuries also. Accordingly, I have else- 
where proved, that Josephus was no other in his own mind and con- 
science than a Nazarene or Ebionite Jewish Christian ; and have 
observed that this entire testimony, and all that Josephus says of 
John the Baptist and of James, as well as his absolute silence aboOt 
all the rest of the apostles and their companions, exactly agree to 
him under that character and no other ; and indeed to me it is 
most astonishing, that all our learned men, who have of late con- 
sidered these testimonies of Josephus, except the converted Jew Ga- 
latinus, should miss such an obvious and natural observation. We 
all know this from St. James’s own words, that jo many ten thousands 
of the Jews as believed in Christ, in the first century, were all zealous 

• Matt. xxvii. 37. t Matt, xxvii. 17, 22. 
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of the ceremonial law, or were no other than Nazarene or Ebionite 
Christians ; and, by consequence, if there were any reason to think 
our Josephus to be in any sense a believer or a Christian, as from all 
these testimonies there were very great ones, all those, and many 
other reasons, could not but conspire to assure us, he was no other 
than a Nazarene or Ebionite Christian ; and this 1 take to be the 
plain and evident key of this whole matter. 

. V. Since therefore Josephus appears to have been, in his Own 
heart and conscience, ho other than a Nazarene or Ebionite Chris- 
tian, and, by consequence, with them rejected all our Greek gospels 
and Greek books of the New Testament, and received only the He- 
brew gospels of the Nazarenes or Ebionites, styled by them The 
Gospel according to the Hebrews , or according to the Twelve Apostles , 
or even according to Matthew , we ought always to have that Naza- 
rene or Ebionite gospel, with the other Nazarene or Ebionite frag- 
ments, in view, when we consider any passages of Josephus relating 
to Christ or to Christianity. Thus, since that Gospel omitted all 
that is in the beginning of our St. Matthew’s and St. Luke’s Gospels, 
and began with the ministry of John the Baptist; in which first 
parts of the Gospel -History are the accounts of the slaughter of 
the infants, and of the enrolment or taxation under Augustus Caesar 
and Herod, it is no great wonder that Josephus has not taken care 
particularly and clearly to preserve those histories to us. Thus 
when we find that Josephus calls James the brother of Christ, by 
the name of James the Just , and describes him as a most just or 
righteous man , in an especial manner, we are to remember that such 
is his name and character in the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
and the other Ebionite remains of Hegesippus, but nowhere else, 
that I remember, in the earliest Antiquity ; nor are we to suppose 
they herein referred to any other than that righteousness which was 
by the Jewish law, wherein St Paul *, before he embraced Christi- 
anity, professed himself to have been blameless . Thus when Jose- 
phus, with o*her Jews, ascribed the miseries of that nation under 
Vespasian and Titus, with the destruction of Jerusalem, to the bar- 
barous murder of James the Just, we must remember what we learn 
from the Ebionite fragments of Hegesippus, that these Ebionites in- 
terpreted a prophecy of Isaiah as foretelling this very murder, and 
those consequent miseries : — Let us take away the just one , for he 
is unprofitable to us : therefore shall they eat the fruit of their own 

* Philip, iii. 4, 5, 6. 
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ways +. Thud whfcn Josephus says, as we have seen, that the most 
equitable citizens of Jerusalem, and those that were most Zealous of 
the law, were very uneasy at the condemnation of this James, and 
some of his friends or fellow-Christians, by the high priest and san- 
hedrim, about a. d. 62, and declares that he himself was one of 
those Jews who thought the terrible miseries of that nation effects of 
the vengeance of God for their murder of this James, about a. d. 68, 
we may easily see those opinions could only be the opinions of 
converted Jews or Ebionites. The high priest and sanhedrim, who 
always persecuted the Christians, and now condemned these Chris- 
tians, and the body of these unbelieving Jews, who are supposed to 
suffer for murdering this James, the head of the Nazarene or Ebi- 
onite Christians in Judea, could not, to be sure, be of that opinion ; 
nor could Josephus himself be of the same opinion, as he declares 
he was, without the strongest inclinations to the Christian religion, 
or without bring secretly a Christian Jew, t. c. a Nazarene or Ebi- 
onite ; which thing is, by the way, a very great additional argument 
that such he was, and no other. Thus, lastly, when Josephus is 
cited in Suidas as affirming that Jesus officiated with the priests in 
the temple, this account is by no means disagreeable to the preten- 
sions of the Ebionites. Hegesippus affirms the very same of James 
the Just also. 

VI. In the first citation of the famous testimony concerning our 
Saviour from Tacitus, almost all that was true of the Jews is di- 
rectly taken by him out of Josephus, as will be demonstrated under 
the Third Dissertation hereafter. 

VI I. The second author I have alleged for it is Justin Martyr, 
one so nearly coeval with Josephus, that he might be born about 
the time when he wrote his Antiquities : he appeals to the same An* 
tiquities by that very name ; and though he does not here directly 
quote them, yet does he seem to me to allude to this very testimony 
in them concerning our Saviour, when he affirms, in this place, to 
Trypho the Jew, that his nation originally knew that Jesus was risen 
from the dead, and ascended into Heaven, as the prophecies did fore* 
tell was to happen . Since there neither now is, nor probably in the 
days of Justin was, any other Jewish testimony extant which is so 
agreeable to what Justin here affirms of those Jews, as is this of Jo- 
sephus the Jew before us ; nor indeed does he seem to me to have 
had any thing else particular in his view here, but this very testi- 

* Isaiah iii. 10. 
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inony, where Josephus says u That Jesus appeared to liis followers 
“ alive the third day after his crucifixion, as the divine prophets had 
“ foretold these and ten thousand other wonderful things concem- 
“ ing him.’’ , 

VIII. The third author I have quoted for Josephus’s testimonies 
of John the Baptist, of Jesus of Nazareth, and of James the Just, is 
Origen, who is indeed allowed on all hands to have quoted him for 
the excellent characters of John the Baptist and of James the Just; 
but whose supposed entire silence about this testimony concerning 
Christ is usually alleged as the principal argument against its be- 
ing genuine, and particularly as to the clause. This was the Christ : 
and that, as we have seen, because he twice assures us that, in his 
opinion, Josephus did not himself acknowledge Jesus for the Christ: 
Now, as to this latter clause, I have already shown that Josephus 
did not here, in writing to Greeks and Romans, mean any such 
thing by those words as Jews and Christians naturally understood 
by them : I have also observed, that all the antients allow still, 
with Origen, that Josephus did not, in the Jewish and Christian 
sense, acknowledge Jesus for the true Messiah, or the true Christ of 
God, notwithstanding their express quotation of that clause in Jo- 
sephus as genuine ; so that unless we suppose Origen to have had a 
different notion of these words from all the other antients, we cannot 
conclude from this assertion of Origen, that he had not these words 
in his copy, not to say that it is, after all, much more likely that his 
copy a little differed from the other copies in this clause, or indeed 
omitted it entirely, than that he, on its account, must be supposed 
not to have had the rest of this testimony therein, though indeed I 
see no necessity of making any such supposal at all. However, it 
seems to me that Origen affords us four several indications that the 
main parts at least of this testimony itself were in his copy : — 

(1.) When Origen introduces Josephus's testimony concerning 
James the Just, that he thought the miseries of the Jews were an 
instance of the divine vengeance on that nation for putting James to 
death instead of Jesus, he uses an expression no' way necessary to 
his purpose, nor occasioned by any words of Josephus there. That 
they had slain that Christ which was foretold in the prophecies . 
Whence could this expression come here into Origen’s mind, when 
he was quoting a testimony of Josephus concerning the brother of 
Christ, but from his remembrance of a clause in the testimony of 
the same Josephus concerning Christ himself, that the prophets had 
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foretold his death and resurrection , and ten thousand other wonderful 
things concerning him f 

• (2.) How came Origen to be 90 surprized at Josephus's ascribing 
the destruction of Jerusalem to the Jews’ murdering of James the 
Just, and not to their murdering of Jesus, as we have seen he was, 
if he had not known that Josephus had spoken of Jesus and his 
death before, and that he had a very good opinion of Jesus, which 
yet he could learn no way so authentically as from this testimony ? 
Nor do the words he here uses, that Josephus was not remote from 
the truth , perhaps allude to any thing else but to this very testimony 
before us. 

(3.) How can the same Origen, upon another slight occasion, 
when he had just set down that testimony of Josephus concerning 
James the Just, the brother of Jesus, who was called Christ, say 
that “ it may be questioned whether the Jews thought Jesus to be 
“ a man, or whether they did not suppose him to be a being of a 
“ diviner kind?” This looks so very like the fifth and sixth clauses 
0f this testimony in Josephus, that Jesus was a wise man, if it be 
lawful to call him a man , that it is highly probable Origen thereby 
alluded to them ; and this is the more to be depended on, because 
all the unbelieving Jews and all the rest of the Nazarene Jews, es- 
teemed Jesus with one consent, as a mere man, the son of Joseph 
and Mary ; and it is not, I think, possible to produce any one Jew 
but Josephus, who in a sort of compliance with the Romans and the 
Catholic Christians, who thought him a God, would say any thing 
like his being a God \ 

(4.) \How came Origen to affirm twice, so expressly, that Josephus 
did not himself own, in the Jewish and Christian sense, that Jesus was 
Christ , notwithstanding his quotations of such eminent testimonies 
out of him for John the Baptist his forerunner, and for James the 
J ust, his brother, and one of his principal disciples ? There is no 
passage in all Josephus so likely to persuade Origen of this as is the 
famous testimony before us, wherein, as he and all the antients un- 
derstood it, he was generally called Christ indeed, but not any 
Otherwise than as the common name whence the sect of Christians 
was derived, and where he all along speaks of those Christians as a 
sect then in being, whose author was a wonderful person, and his 
followers great lovers of him and of the truth, yet as such a sect as 
he had not joined himself to ; which exposition, as it is a very natu- 
ral one, so was it, I doubt, but too true of our Josephus at that 
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time; nor can I devise any other reason but this, and the parallel 
language o# Josephus elsewhere/ when he speaks of James as the 
brother , not of Jesus who was Christy but of Jesus who was called 
Christ, that could so naturally induce Origen and others to be of 
that opinion. 

IX. There are two remarkable passages in Suidas and Theophy- 
lact, already set down, as citing Josephus ; the former, that Jesus 
officiated with the priests in the temple ; and the latter,, that the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, and miseries of the Jews, were owing to their 
putting Jesus to death , which are in none of our present copies, nor 
cited thence by any ancienter authors, nor indeed do they seem 
altogether consistent with the other more authentic testimonies. 
However, since Suidas cites his passage from a treatise of Josephus, 
called Memoirs of the Jews 9 Captivity , a book never heard of else- 
where, and since both citations are not at all disagreeable to Jose- 
phus’s character as a Nazarene or Ebionite, I dare not positively 
conclude they are spurious, but must leave them in suspense, for 
the farther consideration of the learned. 

X. As to that great critic Photius. in the ninth century, who is 
supposed not to have had this testimony in his copy of Josephus, or 
else to have esteemed it spurious ; because, in his extracts out of Jose- 
phus’s Antiquities, it is not expressly mentioned, — this is a 9trange 
thing indeed ! — that a section, which had been cited out of Jose- 
phus’s copies all along before the days of Photius, as well as it has 
been all along cited out of them since his days, should be supposed 
not to be in his copy, because he does not directly mention it in cer- 
tain shott and imperfect extracts, no way particularly relating to such 
matters. Those who lay a stress on this silence of Photius, seem 
little to have attended to the nature and brevity of those extracts. 
They contain little or nothing, as he in effect professes at their en- 
trance, but what concerns Antipater, Herod the Great, and his bre- 
thren and family, with their exploits, till the days of Agrippa junior, 
and Cumanus, the governor of Judea, fifteen years after the death 
of our Saviour, without one word of Pilate, or what happened un- 
der his government, which yet was the only proper place in which 
this testimony could come to be mentioned. However, jsince Pho- 
tius seems therefore, as we have seen, to suspect the treatise ascribed 
by some to Josephus, of the Universe, because it speaks very high 
things of the eternal generation and divinity of Christ, this look^ 
yery like his knowledge and belief of somewhat really in the same 
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Josephus, which spoke in a lower manner of him, which could be 
hardly any other passage than this testimony before us# and since, 
as we have also seen, when he. speaks of the Jewish History of Justus 
of Tiberias, as infected with the prejudices of the Jews, in taking 
no notice of the advent, of the acts, and of the miracles of Jesus 
Christ, while yet he never speaks so of Josephus himself, this. natu- 
rally implies also, that there was not the like occasion here as there ; 
but that Josephus had not wholly omitted that advent, those acts, 
or miracles, which yet he has done everywhere else, in the books 
seen by Photius, as well as Justus of Tiberias, but in this famous 
testimony before us, so that it is most probable, Photius not only 
had this testimony in his copy, but believed it to be genuine also. 

XL As to ' the silence of Clement of Alexandria, who cites the 
Antiquities of Josephus, but never cites any of the testimonies now 
before us, it is no strange thing at all, since he never cites Josephus 
but Once, and that for a point of chronology only, to determine how 
many years had passed from the days of Moses to the days of Jose- 
phus, — so that his silence may almost ad well be alleged against a 
hundred other remarkable passages in Josephus's works as against 
these before us. 

XU. Nor does the like silence of Tertullian imply that these tes- 
timonies, or any of them, were not in the copies of his age. Ter- 
tullian never once hints at any treatises of Josephus but those 
against Apion, and that in general only, fof a pbint of chronology: 
nor does it any way appear that Tertullian ever saw any of Jose- 
phus’s writings besides, and far from being certain that he saw even 
those. He had particular occasion in his dispute against the Jews 
to quote Josephus, above any other writer, t6 prove the Completion 
of the prophecies of the Old Testament in the destruction of Jeru- 
salem and miseries of the Jews at that time, of which .He there dis- 
courses, yet does he never once quote him upon that solemn occa- 
sion ; so that it seems to me that Tertullian never read either die 
Greek Antiquities of Josephus, or his Greek books of the Jewish 
wars; nor is this .at all strange in TertuHian, a Latin writer, that 
Kved in Africa, by none of which African writers is there any one 
clause, that T know of, cited out of any of Josephus’s writings : nor 
is it worth my while in such numbers of positive citations of these 
clauses, to mention the silence of other later writers, as being here 
of very small consequence. 
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DISSERTATION II. 

Concerning God's Command to Abraham to offer up Isaac , his Son , 
for a Sacrifice . 

Since this command of God to Abraham * has of late been 
greatly mistaken by some, who venture to reason about very ancient 
acts from very modern notions, and this without a due regard to 
either the customs, or opinions, or circumstances of the times 
vvhereto those facts belong, or indeed to the true reasons of the 
facts themselves ; since the mistakes about those customs, opinions, 
circumstances, and reasons, have of late so far prevailed, that the 
very same action of Abraham, which was so celebrated by St. 
Paul t, St. James J, the author of the Hebrews §, Philo ||, and Jo- 
sephus IT, in the first century, and by innumerable others since, as 
an uncommon instance of signal virtue, of heroic faith in God, and 
piety towards him ; nay, is in the sacred history ** highly com- 
mended by the divine Angel of the Covenant, in the name of God 
himself, and promised to be plentifully rewarded ; — since this com-* 
mand, I say, is now at last, in the eighteenth century, become a done 
of stumbling and a rock of offence among us, and that sometimes to 
persons of otherwise good sense, and of a religious disposition of 
mind also, I shall endeavour to set this matter in its true, i. e. in its 
ancient and original light, for the satisfaction of the inquisitive. In 
order whereto we are to consider, 

J . That till this very profane age, it has been, I think, univer- 
sally allowed by all sober persons, who owned themselves the crea- 
tures of God, that the Creator has a just right over all his rational 
creatures, to protract their lives to what length he pleases, — to cut 
them off when and by what instruments he pleases, — to afflict them 
with what sicknesses he pleases, — and to remove them from one state 
or place in this his great palace of the universe to another, as he 
pleases ; and that all those rational creatures are bound in duty and 
interest to acquiesce under the divine disposal, and to resign them- 
selves up to the good providence of God in all such his dispensa- 
tions towards them. I do not mean to intimate, that God may, or 
ever does, act in these cases after a mere arbitrary manner, or with- 

* Gen. xxii. + Rom. iv. 16 — 25. $ Jftn.es ii- 21, 22. 

^ Heb. xi. 17—19. || Phil, de p. 294. H Jos. Antfcj. !>•*• c * 

** Gen. xxii. 15 — 18. 
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out sufficient reason, believing, according to the whole tenor of na- 
tural and revealed religion, that he hateth nothing that he hath 
made * ; that whatsoever he does, how melancholy soever it may 
appear at first sight to us, is really intended for the good of his 
creatures, and, at the upshot of things, will fully appear so to be : 
but that still he is not obliged, nor does in general give his creatures 
an account of the particular reasons of such his dispensations to- 
wards them immediately, but usually tries and exercises their faith 
and patience, their resignation and obedience, in their present state 
of probation, and reserves those reasons to the last day, the dag of 
the revelation of the righteous judgement of God . . f 

2. That the entire histories of the past ages, from the days of 
Adam till now, show that Almighty God has ever exercised bis 
power over mankind, and that without giving them an immediate 
account of the reasons of such his conduct ; and that withal the 
best and wisest men of all ages. Heathens as well as Jews and Chris- 
tians, — Marcus Antoninus, as well as the patriarch Abraham and 
St. Paul, have ever humbly submitted themselves to this conduct of 
the Divine Providence, and always confessed that they were obliged 
to the undeserved goodness and mercy of God for every enjoyment, 
but could not demand any of them of his justice ; — no, not so much 
as the continuance of that life whereto those enjoyments do apper- 
tain. When God was pleased to sweep the wicked race of men 
away by a flood, the young innocent infants, as' well as the guilty 
old sinners ; when he was pleased to shorten the lives of men after 
the Flood, and still downward till the days of David and Solomon ; 
when he was pleased to destroy impure Sodom and Gomorrah by 
fire and brimstome from Heaven, and to extirpate the main body 
of the Amorites out of the land of Canaan, as soon as their iniquities 
were full J, and in these instances included the young innocent in- 
fants, together with the old hardened sinners ; when God was pleased 
to send an angel, and by him to destroy 185,000 Assyrians (the 
number attested to by Berosus the Chaldean, as well as by our 
own Bibles) in the days of Hezekiah, most of w r hom seem to have 
had no other peculiar guilt upon them than that common to soldiers 
in war, of obeying without reserve their king Sennacherib, his ge- 
nerals and captains ; and when, at the plague of Athens, London, 
Marseilles, &c. so many thousands righteous men and women, with 
innocent babes, were swept away on a sudden, by a fatal contagion* — 

* Wisd. xi. 14. t fto in. n. a. J Gwkxv. 16. 
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I do riot reirifeiriber that sober men have complained that God dealt 
Unjustly With such his creatures, in those to us seemingly severe 
dispensations. Nor are we certain. When any such seemingly severe 
dispensations are really such, nor do we know but shortening the 
Jives of men may sometimes be the greatest blessing to them; and 
prevent or put a stop to those courses of grosS wickedness which 
tnight bring them to a grfeatfer misery in the world to. Come ; nor is 
it fit for such poor, weak, and ignorant creatures as we are, in the 
present state, to call our almighty, and all -wise, and all-good Create 
tor arid Benefactor to an account upon any such occasions; — since 
we cannot but ackriowledge that it is He that hath made us, and not 
&e ourselves * ; that We are riothing, and have nothing of Ourselves 
independent ori him, but that all we are, all we have, and all we 
hope for, is derived from him, from his free and undeserved bounty* 
which therefore he may justly take from us in what way soever and 
whensoever he pleases ; all wise and good men still saying in such 
cases with the pious Psalmist (xxxix. 9) I was dumb, I opened not 
my mouth, because thou didst it ; and with patient Job (i. 2 1 ; ii. 1 0) 
Shall we receive godd at the hand of God, and shall not we receive 
evil? The Lord gave, and the Lord took away, blessed be the name 
of the Lord. If therefore this shortening or taking away the lives 
of men be an objection against any divine command for that pur- 
pose, it is full as strong against the present system of the world, 
against the conduct of Divine Providence in general, and against na- 
tural religion, which is founded on the justice of that Providence, 
and is no way peculiar to revealed religion, or to the fact of Abraham 
now before us. Nor is this case mrich different from What Was soon 
after the days of Abraham thoroughly settled, after Job’s and his 
friends’ debates, by the inspiration of Elihu, and the determination 
of God himself, where the Divine Providence was at length thoroughly 
cleared and justified before all the world, as it will be, no question, 
more generally cleared and justified at the final judgement. 

3. That till this profane age, .it has also, I think, been univers- 
ally allowed by all sober men, that a command of God, when suf- 
ficiently made known to be so, is abundant authority for the taking 
away the life of any person whomsoever. I doubt both ancient and 
modern princes, generals of armies, and judges, even those of the 
best reputation also, have ventured to take many men’s lives away 
upon much less authority ; not* indeed do the most sceptical of the 

* Piahn c. 3. 

VOL. IV. Cg 
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modems care to deny this authority directly ; they father take a 
method of objecting somewhat more plausible, though it amounts to 
much the darner they say that the apparent disagreement of any 
command to the moral attributes of God, such as this of the slaughter 
of an only child seems plainly to be, will be a greater evidence that 
such command does not come from God, than any pretended reve- 
lation can be that it does ; but as to this matter, although divine 
revelations have now so long ceasedi that we are not well acquainted 
with the manner of conveying such revelations with certainty to men, 
and by consequence the apparent disagreement of a command with 
the moral attributes of God, ought at present, generally, if not con- 
stantly, to detefr men from acting upon such a pretended revelation, 
yet there was no such uncertainty in the days of the old prophets of 
God, or of Abraham, the friend of God *, Who are ever found to 
have had an entire certainty of those their revelations ; and what 
Evidently shows they were not deceived, is this. That the events and 
consequences of things afterwards always corresponded, and secured 
them of the truth of such divine revelations. ThUs the first mira- 
culous voice from Heaven t, calling to Abraham not to execute this 
command, and the performance of those em merit promised made by 
the second voice J, on account of his obediejnefe to that command, 
are demonstrations that Abraham’s commission for what he did Was 
truly divine, and are an entire justification of his Conduct in this 
matter. The words of the first voice from Heaven will come here- 
after to be set down in a fitter place ; but the glorious promises made 
to Abraham’s obedience by the second voice, must here be produced 
from verse 15 — 18: — " And the angel of the Lord called unto 
Abraham out of Heaven the second time, and said, By myself have 
I sworn, saith the Lord ; for because thou hast done this thing, and 
hast not withheld thy son, thine only son, from me, that in blessing 
I will bless thee, and in multiplying I will multiply thy seed as the 
stars of Heaven, and as the sand which is upon the seashore ; and 
thy seed shall possess the gate of his enemies ; and in thy seed shall 
all the nations of the earth be blessed, because thou hast obeyed my 
voice/’ E very one of which promises have been eminently fulfilled ; 
and, what is chiefly remarkable, the last and principal of them, 
that in Abraham’s seed all the nations of the earth should be blessed, 
was never promised till this time. It had been twice promised him 
(chap, silver. 3; and xviii. 18) That in himself should all thefami- 

* Isa. xli. 8. t Gen.xxii. 11, 12. * Gen. xxii. 17, 18. 
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lies of the earth he blessed ; but that this blessing was to belong to 
future times, and to be bestowed by the means of one of his late pos- 
terity, that great Seed and Son of Abrahani only, was never revealed 
before, but on such an amazing instance of his faith and obedience 
as was this his readiness to offer dp his only begotten son Isaac, Was 
now first promised, and has been long ago performed, in the birth 
of Jesus of Nazareth, the son of David, the son of Abraham *, which 
highly deserves our observation in this place ; nor can we suppose 
that any thing else than clear conviction that this command catpe 
from God, could induce so good a irian and so tender ar father as . 
Abraham was, to sacrifice his own beloved son, and to lose thereby 
all the comfort he received from him at present, and all the expec* 
tation he had of a numerous and happy posterity from him here- 
after. 

4. That long before the days of Abraham, the demons dr heathen 
gods had required and received human sacrifices, and particularly 
that of the offerer's own children, and this both before and after the 
Deluge. This practice had been indeed so long left off in Egypt, 
and the custom of sacrificing animals there was confined to sd few 
kinds in the days of Herodotus, that he would not believe they had 
ever offered human sacrifices at all ; for he says t “ That the fable, 
as if Hercules Was sacrificed to Jupiter in Egypt, was feigned by the 
Greeks, who were entirely unacquainted with the nature of the 
Egyptians and their laws ; for how should they sacrifice men, with 
whom it is unlawful to sacrifice any brute' beast ? (boars and bulls, 
and pure calves apd ganders, only excepted).” However, it is 
evident, from Sanchoniatho, Manetho, Pausanias, Diodorus Siculus, 
Philo, Plutarch, and Porphyry, that such sacrifices were frequent 
both iii Phoenicia arid Egypt, and that long before thp days of Abra- 
ham, as Sir John Marsham arid Bishop Cumberland have fully 
proved; nay, that in other places (though not in Egypt) this 
cruel practice continued long after Abraham, and this till the very 
third, if not also to the very fifth, century of Christianity, before it 
was quite abolished. Take the words of the original authors in 
English, as most of them occur in the originals, in Sir John Mar- 
sham’s Chronicum, p. 7 6 — 78, 300 — 304. 

“ Cronus } offered up his only begotten soil, as a burnt-offering, 
to his father Ouranus, when there was a famine and a pestilence.’’ 

* Matt. i. 1. t Ap. JVlarsh. Chron. p. 303. + Philo. Bib. ex Sancltnn.p. 70. 

<; g 2 
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“ Cronus §, whom the Phoenicians name Israel £it should be If], 
and who was, after hk death, consecrated into the star Saturn, when 
he was king of the country, and had, by a nymph of that country, 
named Anobret, an only begotten son, whom, on that account, they 
called Jeud (the Phoenicians to this day calling an only begotten 
son by that name) he, in his dread of very great dangers that lay 
upon the country from war, adorned his son with royal apparel, and 
built an altar, and offered him in sacrifice. 9 * 

The Phoenicians *, when they were in great dangers by war, by 
famine, or by pestilence, sacrificed to Saturn one of the dearest of 
their people, whom they chose by public suffrage for that purpose ; 
and Sanchoniatho’ s Phoenician History is full of such sacrifices.** 
[[These hitherto I take to have been before the Flood-3 
“ In Arabia, the Dumatii sacrificed a child every year. 99 t 
“ They relate that of old the [Egyptian] kings sacrificed such men as 
were of the same colour with Typho, at the sepulchre of Osiris.’* J 
*' Manetho relates, §§ That they burnt Typonean men alive in the 
city Idithya [[or llithyia*}, and scattered their ashes like chaff that 
is winnowed ; and this was done publkdy, and at a set season in 
the dog-days." 

“ The barbarous nations did a long time admit of the slaughter 
of children, as of a holy practice and acceptable to the gods (| ; and 
this thing, both private persons, and kings, and entire nations, prac- 
tise at proper seasons/ 9 

“ The human sacrifices that were enjoined by the Dodonean 
oracle, mentioned in Pausanias’s Achaics, in tlje tragical story of 
Coresus and Callirrhoe, sufficiently intimate that Phoenician and 
Egyptian priests had set up this Dodonean oracle before the time of 
Amosis, who destroyed that barbarous practice in Egypt/ 1 IT 

lsque adyth hose tristia dicta reportat : 

Sanguine placastis ventos , et virgin'e ccesa, 

Cum primum lliacas Danai venistis ad orae ; 

Sanguine queefendi reditu: , animaque titandum 
Argolicu • ** 

He from the gods this dreadful answer brought : — • 

O Grecians, when the Trojan shores you sought, 

Your passage with a virgin’s blood was bought! 

So must your safe return be bought again. 

And Grecian blood once more atone the main. . Dry den. 

(j Porphyry, p. 77 * Philo. Bib. ex Sanchon, p. 77. + Diod. p. 78. 

J Porphyry, p. 77. §§ Plutarch, p. 73 1 NonnaHt ap. Philon. p. 76. 

1 Cmrtberl. Sanchon. p. 878. ** Virg. jEneid, b. zi ver.lli* 
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These bloody sacrifices were, for certain, instances of the greatest 
degree of impiety, tyranny, and cruelty in the world : that either 
wicked demons or wicked men, who neither made nor preserved 
mankind, who had therefore no right over them, nor were they able 
to make them amends in the next world for what they thus lost or 
suffered in this, should, after so inhuman a manner, command the 
taking away the lives of men, and particularly of the offerer's own 
children, without the commission of any crime ; this was, I think, 
an abomination derived from him who was a murderer from the be* 
ginning * : a crime truly and properly diabolical. 

5. That accordingly Almighty God himself, under the Jewish dis- 
pensation, vehemently condemned the Pagans, and sometimes the 
Jews themselves, for this crime ; and for this, and other heinous sins, 
cast the idolatrous nations (nay, sometimes the Jews too) out of 
Palestine. Take the principal texts hereto relating, as they lie in 
order in the Old Testament : — 

“ Thou shalt not let any of thy seed pass through the fire to 
Molech. Defile not yourselves in any of these things, for in all these 
the nations are defiled, which I cast out before you,” &c. + 

fc Whosoever he be of the children of Israel, or of the strangers 
that sojourn in Israel, that giveth any of his seed unto Molech, he 
shall surely be put to death ; the people of the land shall stone him 
With stones.’' J 

“ Take heed to thyself, that thou be not snared by following the 
nations, after that they be destroyed from before thee ; and that 
thou inquire not after their gods, saying, How did these nations servo 
their gods, even so will I do likewise. Thou shalt not do so unto 
the Lewd thy God ; for every abomination of the Lord, which he 
hateth, have they done unto their gods; for even their sons and their 
daughters have they burnt in the fire of their gods.'’ See Deut. xii. 
30, 31 ; chap, xviii. 18. 2 Kings xvii. 17. 

c < And Ahaz made his son to pass through the fire, according to 
the abomination of the heathen, whom the Lord cast out before the 
children of Israel.” § 

“ Moreover, Ahaz burnt incense in the valley of the son of Hin- 
nom, and burnt his children (his son in Josephus) in the fire, after 
the abominations of the heathen, whom the Lord cast out before the 
children of Israel/’ || 

* John viir. 44. + Ler. xviii. 21, 24. J Lev. xx. 2. 

$ 2 Kings xvi. 3, - J 2 Chron. -xxviii. 3. 
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“ And the Sepharites burnt their children in the fire to Adram- 
melech and Anamelech, the gods of Sepharvaim/* &c. H 

“ And Josiah defiled Topheth, which is in the valley of the 
children of Hinnom, that no man might make his son or his daugh- 
ter to pass through the fire unto Molech.’’ ** 

“ Yea, they sacrificed their sons and their daughters unto de- 
mons ; and shed innocent blood, the blood of their sons and of their 
daughters, whom they sacrificed unto the idols of Canaan ; and the 
land was polluted with blood.*’ * See Isa. lvii. 5. 

“ The children of Judah have done evil in my sight, saith the 
Lord ; they have set their abominations in the house which is caked 
by my name to pollute it ; and they have built the high places of 
Topheth, which is in the valley of the son of Hinnom, to burn their 
sons and their daughters in the fire, which I commanded them not, 
neither came it into my heart.’ , + 

“ Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel, Behold I 
will bring evil upon this place, the which whomever heareth, his ears 
shall tingle, because they have forsaken me, and have estranged this 
place, and have burnt incense unto other gods, whom neither they 
nor their fathers have known, nor the kings of Judah, and have filled 
this place with the blood of innocents. They have built also the 
high places of Baal, to’ bum their sons with fire for burnt-offerings 
unto Baal, which I commanded not, nor spake it, neither came it 
into my mind,” &c. f 

“ They built the high places of Baal, which are in the valley of 
the son of Hinnom, to cause their sons and their daughters to pass 
through the fire unto Molech, which I commanded them not, nei- 
ther came it into my mind that they should do this abomination, to 
cause Judah to sin.** || 

€t Moreover, thou hast taken thy sons Jmd thy daughters, whom 
thou hast bom unto me, and these hast thou sacrificed unto them to 
be devoured. Is this of thy whoredoms a small matter, that thou 
hast slain my children, and delivered them to cause them to pass 
through the fire for them ?** § See chap. xx. 26 ; 1 Cor. v. 20. 

“ Thou hatest the old inhabitants of thy holy land, for doing 
most odious works of witchcraft and wicked sacrifices ; and also 
those merciless murderers of children, and devourers of man's flesh,' 

T 2 Kings xtii. 31. 

+ Jer. vii.30, 31, 32. 

$ Ezek. xvi. 20, 21. 


** 2 Kings xxiii. 10. * Psal. xvi. 37, 38.' 

+ Jer* xix. 3, 4, 5. U Jer. xxxii. 35. 
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and feasts of blood, with their priests, out of the midst of their ido- 
latrous crew, and the parents that killed with their own hands souls 
destitute of help.’’ IT 

6. That Almighty God never permitted, in any one instance, 
that such a human Sacrifice should actually be offered to himself 
(though he had a right to have required it, if he had so pleased) 
under the whole Jewish dispensation, which yet was full of many 
other kinds ^Sacrifices, and; this at a time when mankind generally 
thought such sacrifices of the greatest virtue for' the procuring par- 
don. Of sin and the. divine favour. . This the ancient records of the 
heathen tvorld attest. Take their notion in the words pf Philo Byr 
Ijlius, the translator of Sanehpnh^tho : — " It was the Custom of thq 
antients, in.the greatest calamities and danger, for. the governors of 
the city or nation, in order to advert the destruction) of all, to devote 
their beloved son to be slain, as a price of redemption to the punish- 
ing (or avenging) 'demons ; and those so devoted were killed after a 
mystical manner This the history of the king of Moab, when 
he w as in great distress in his war gainst Israel and Judah, informs 
us of ; who “ then took his eldest son, that should have reigned in 
his stead, and offered him for a burnt-offering upon the city- wall tJ* 
This Also the Jewish prophet Micah implies, when he inquire* 
“ Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and bow myself before, 
the High God ? Shall I come before him with burnt-offerings, with 
calyes of a year old ? Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of 
r^ms, with ten thousands of fat kids of the goats ? Shall I give my 
first*- bom fbr my transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of 
iyiy soul ?” No, certainly ; “ for he hath shown thee, O man, 
what is good ; and whet doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to humble thyself to walk with thy 
God?*’| 

It is true, God did here try the faith and obedience of Abraham 
to himself, whether they were as strong as the Pagans exhibited to 
their demons or idols, yet did he with|d take effectual care, and 
that by a miraculous -interposition also, to prevent the execution, 
and provided himself a ram, as a vicarious substitute, to supply the 
place of Isaac immediately ; — a And the angel of the Lord called 
unto Abraham, and said, Abraham, Abraham ! — and he said. Here 
am I : — and he said, Lay not thine hand upon the lad, neither do 

! Wisd t xii. 4, 5,9. * Ap. Marsh, p. 76, 77* 

+ 2 Kings iii. 27. ! Micah vi. 6 — 8. 
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thou any thing unto him ; for now 1 know that thou fearest God, 
seeing thou ha9t not withheld thy son, thine only son, from me. 
And Abraham lifted up his eyes, and looked, and behold a ram 
caught in a thicket by his horns ; and Abraham went and took the 
ram, and offered him up for a burnt-offering in the stead of his son || ” 
Thus though Jephtha IT has, by many, been thought to have Vowed 
to offer up his daughter and only child for a sacrifice, and that as 
bound on him, upon supposition of his vow, by a divine law (Levit 
xxvii. 28, 29) of which opinion I was once myself ; yet, upon more 
mature consideration, I have, for some time, thought this to be a 
mistake, and that his vow extended only to her being devoted to serve 
God at the tabernacle or elsewhere, in a state of perpetual virginity ; 
and that neither that law did enjoin any human sacrifices, nor do we 
meet with any example of its execution in this sense afterwards. 
Philo never mentions any such law, no more than Josephus ; and 
when Josephus had thought that Jephtha had made such a vow, and 
executed it, he is so far from hinting at its being done in compliance 
with any law of God, that he expressly condemns him for it, as 
having acted contrary thereto ; or, in his own words *, “ as having 
offered an oblation neither conformable to the law, nor acceptable to 
God, nor weighing with himself what opinion the hearers would have 
of such a practice.** 

7. That Isaac being at this time, according to Josephus t, who is 
herein justly followed by Archb. Usher J, no less than twenty-five 
years of age, and Abraham being, by consequence, one hundred and 
twenty-five, it is not to be supposed that Abraham could bind Isaac, 
in order to offer him in sacrifice, but by his own free consent ; which 
free consent of the party who is to offer seems absolutely necessary 
in all such cases ; and which free consent St. Clement, as well as 
Josephus, distinctly takes notice of on this occasion. St. Clement 
describes it thus : — “ Isaac being fully persuaded of what he knew 
was to come, cheerfully yielded himself up for a sacrifice § ; and for 
Josephus, after introducing Abraham in a pathetic speech, laying 
before Isaac the divine command, and exhorting him patiently and 
joyfully to submit to it, he tells us that Isaac very cheerfully con-; 
sented || |[;” and then introduces him in a short, but very pious answer, 
acquiescing in the proposal ; and adds, that “ he then immediately 

' || Gen. xxii. 11 — 13. 

+ Antiq. b. i. ch.ii. 

§ 1 Clem. sect. 3. 


* Judg. xi. 36-39.. * Antiq. b. i, 7-l<*. 

t Ush. Annal. ad A . 3T. 9133. 
dll Antiq. b. r. ch. *ii. sect. 3* 
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and readily went to'the altar to be sacrificed.” Nor did Jephtha IT 
perform his rash vow, whatever it were, till his daughter had given 
her consent to it. 

8. It appears to me that Abraham never despaired entirely of the 
interposition of Providence for the preservation of Isaac, although 
in obedience to the command he prepared to sacrifice him to God. 
This seems to me intimated in Abraham’s words to his servants, on 
the third day, when he was in sight of the mountain on which he 
was to offer his son Isaac, a We will go and worship, and we will 
come again to you.’* As also in his answer to his son, when he in- 
quired “ Behold, the fire and the wood j but where is the lamb for 
a burnt-offering ? — and Abraham said. My son, God will provide 
himself a lamb for a burnt-offering *, ” Both these passages look to 
me somewhat like such an expectation. However, 

9. It appears most evident that Abraham, and I suppose Isaac 
also, firmly believed, that if God should permit Isaac to be actually ’ 
slain as a sacrifice, he would certainly and speedily raise him again 
from the dead. This, to be sure, is supposed in the words already 
quoted, that both “ he and his son would go and worship, and come 
again to the servants and is clearly and justly collected frond this 
History by the author to the Hebrews (chap. xi. 17, 18, 19) : “ By 
faith, Abraham, when he was tried, offered up Isaac ; and he that had 
received the promises offered up his only begotten, of whom it was 
said. That in Isaac shall thy seed be called, accounting or reasoning, 
that God was able to raise him from the dead — and this reason- 
ing was at once very obtious and wholly undeniable, that since God 
was truth itself, and had over and over promised that he would 
“ multiply Abraham exceedingly ; that he should be a father of many 
nations ; that his name should be no longer Abram but Abraham, 
because a father of many nations God had made him, &c. ; that Sarai 
his wife should be called Sarah; that he would bless her, and give 

Abraham a son also of her ; and that he would bless him ; and she 

should become nations ; and kings of people should be of her t, &c. ; 
and that in Isaac should his seed be called J — and since withal 
it is here supposed that Isaac was to be slain as a sacrifice before he 
was married, or had any seed, God was, for . certain, obliged by his 
promises, in these circumstances, to raise Isaac again from the dead ; 
and this was an eminent instance of that faith whereby “ Abrahan\ 

II Judg. xi. 36, 37. * Gen. xxii. 5, 7. . 

t Gen. xvii. 2, 4, 5, 6, 16. J Gen. xxi, 1£. 
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believed God, and it was imputed to him for righteousness IT,” vis, 
that if God should permit Isaac to be sacrificed, he would certainly 
and quickly raise him up again from the dead, “ from whence also 
he received him in a figure j|,” as the author to the Hebrews here 
justly observes. 

IP* That the firm and just foundation of Abraham’s faith and 
assurance in God for such a resurrection was this, besides the gene- 
ral consideration of the divine veracity. That during the whole time 
of his sojourning in strange countries, in Canaan and Egypt, ever 
since he had been called out of Chaldea or Mesopotamia at seventy- 
five years of age, he had * had constant experience of a special, of 
an over-ruling, of a kind and gracious Providence over him, till 
this his 125th year, which, against all human views, had continually 
blessed him and enriched him, and, in his elder age, had given him 
first Ishmael by Hagar, and afterward promised him Isaac to t 
“ spring from his own body now dead +, and from the deadness of 
Sarah’s womb, when she was past age, and when it ceased to be with 
Sarah after the manner of women §, and had actually performed 
that and every other promise, how improbable soever that perform- 
ance had appeared, he had ever made to him, and this during fifty 
entire years together ; so that although, at his first exit out of Chal- 
dea or Mesopotamia, he might have been tempted to “ stagger at 
such a promise of God, through unbelief,’’ yet might he now, after 
fifty years constant experience, be justly “ strong in faith, giving 
glory to God, as being fully persuaded, that what God had promised 
(the resurrection of Isaac) he was both able and willing to per- 
form.” HU 

1 1. That this assurance therefore, that God, if he permitted Isaac 
to be slain, would infallibly raise him again from the dead, entirely 
alters the state of the case of Abraham’s sacrificing Isaac to the true 
God, from that of all other human sacrifices whatsoever offered to 
false ones, all those others being done without the least promise or 
prospect of such a resurrection ; and this indeed takes away all pre- 
tence of injustice in the divine command, as well as of all inhumanity 
or cruelty in Abraham’s obedience to it. 

12. That upon the whole, this command to Abraham, and what 
followed upon it, looks so very like an intention of God to typify 
or represent beforehand, in Isaac, “ a beloved” or “ only begotten 

H Gen. xv. 6. || Heb. xi. 19. # Gen. xii. 4. + Rom. iv. 19. 

£ Heb. xi. 11. $ Gen.xviii.il. HU Rom. iv. 80,21. 
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son,” wliat was to happen long afterwards to the great “ Son and 
seed of Abraham,” the Messiah, the beloved and “ the only begot- 
ten of the Father, whose day Abraham saw by faith beforehand, 
and rejoiced to see it IF/’ viz. that he, “ by the determinate counsel 
and foreknowledge of God, should be crucified and slain as a 
sacrifice, and should “ be raised again the third day,” and this at 
Jerusalem also ; and that in the mean time, God would accept of the 
sacrifices of rams and the like animals, at the same city Jerusalem, 
that one cannot easily avoid the application. This seems the, reason 
why Abraham was obliged to go to the land of Moriah, or Jerusa- 
lem, and why it is noted that it was “ the third day *” that he came 
to the place, which implies that the return back, after the slaying 
of the sacrifice, would naturally be “ the third day" also ; and why 
this sacrifice was not Tshmael “ the son after the flesh’’ only, but 
Isaac the son by promise* the beloved son of Abraham ; and why Isaao 
was styled the only $mh or only begotten son of Abraham t, though he 
had Ishmael besides ; and why Isaac himself was to bear the wood 
on which he was to be sacrificed { ; and why the place was no other 
than the land of Moriah , or vision , t. e. most probably a place 
where the Shecinah or Messiah had been seen, and God by him wor- 
shipped, even before the days of Abraham, and where lately lived, 
and perhaps now. lived* Melchisedek, the grand type of the Messiah 
(who might then possibly be present at the sacrifice) and why this 
sacrifice was to be offered either on the mountain called afterwards 
distinctly Moriah , where the temple stood, and where all the Mosaic 
sacrifices were afterward to be offered, as Josephus § and the ge- 
nerality suppose, or perhaps, as others suppose, that where the 
Messiah himself was to be offered, — its neighbour mount Calvary. 
This seems also the reason why the ram was substituted as a vicari- 
ous sacrifice instead of Isaac. These circumstances seem to me very 
peculiar and extraordinary, and to render the present hypothesis 
extremely probable. Nor perhaps did St. Clement mean any thing 
else, when, in his fore-cited passage, he says That Cf Isaac was fully 
persuaded of what he knew was to come,” and therefore “ cheer, 
fully yielded himself up for a sacrifice.” Nor indeed does that name 
of this place, Jehovah Jireh, which continued till the days of Mo- 
ses, and signified God will see, or rather, God zoill provide, seem 
to be given it by Abraham, on any other account, than that God 

I John viii. 56. ** Acts ii. 32. . * Gen. xxii. 2,4. 

+ Heb. xj. 17. t Gen. xxii, 6. John xix. 17. § Antfq. b. I. c. xiii, sect. 2. 
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would there, in the fulness of time, “ provide himself a lamb [[that 
Lamb of God which was to take away the sins of the world IT] for 
a burnt-offering.” 

But now, if after all it be objected, that how peculiar and how 
typical soever the circumstances of Abraham and Isaac might be in 
themselves, of which the heathens about them could have little no- 
tion, yet such a divine command to Abraham for slaying his beloved 
son Isaac, must however be of very ill example to the Gentile world, 
and that it probably did either first occasion, or at least greatly en- 
courage, their wicked practices, m offering their children for sacri- 
fices to their idols, I answer by the next consideration : — 

13. That this objection is so far from truth, that God’s public and 
miraculous prohibition of the execution of this command to Abra- 
ham (which command itself the Gentiles would not then at all be 
Surprized at, because it was so like to their own usual practices) as 
well as God's substitution of a vicarious oblation, seems to have 
been the very occasion of the immediate abolition of those impious 
sacrifices by Tethmosis or Amosis, among the neighbouring Egyp- 
tians, and of the substitution of more inoffensive ones there instead of 
them. Take the account of this abolition, which we shall presently 
prove was about the time of Abraham’s offering up his son Isaac, as 
it is preserved by Porphyry, from Manetha, the famous Egyptian 
historian and chronologer, which is almost cited from Porphyry by 
Eusebius and Theodoret : — u Amosis," says Porphyry, “ abolished 
the law for slaying of men at Heliopolis of Egypt, as Manetho bears 
witness in his book of Antiquity and Piety. They were sacrificed 
to Juno, and Were examined, as were the pure calves, that were 
also sealed with them ; they were sacrificed three in a day. In 
whose stead Amosis commanded that men of wax, of the samenumw 
ber, should be substituted." * 

Now I have lately shown that these Egyptians had Abraham in 
great veneration, and that all the wisdom of those Egyptians , tit which 
Moses was afterwards learned , was derived from no other than from 
Abraham. Now it appears evidently by the fore-cited passage, 
that the first abolition of these human sacrifices, and the substitution 
of waxen images in their stead, and particularly at Heliopolis, in the 
north-east part of Egypt, in the neighbourhood of Beersheba, in 
the south of Palestine, where Abraham now lived, at the distance 
of about a hundred and twenty miles only, was ih the days, and by 

* John i. 89. * Marah, p. 103U 
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the order, of Tethmosis or Amosis, who was the first of the Egyptian 
kings, after the expulsion of the Phenician shepherds. Now there* 
fore we are to inquire when this Tethmosis or Amosis lived, and 
compare his time with the time of the sacrifice of Isaac. Now, if we 
look at my Chronological Table, published a. n, 1721, we shall find 
that the hundred-and-twenty-fifth year of Abraham, or, which is 
all one, the twenty -fifth year of Isaac, falls into a. m. 2573, or 
into the thirteenth year of Tethmosis or Amosis, which is the Very 
middle of his twenty-five years* reign ; so that this abolition of hu- 
man sacrifices in Egypt, and substitution of others in their room, 
seems to have been occasioned by the solemn prohibition of sueh a 
sacrifice in the ease of Abraham, and by the following substitution 
of a ram in its stead : which account of this matter not only takes 
away the groundless suspicions of the moderns, but shows the great 
seasonableness of the divine prohibition of the execution of this com- 
mand to Abraham, as probably the direct occasion of putting a stop 
to the barbarity of the Egyptians in offering human sacrifices, and 
that for many, if not for all, generations afterwards. 


DISSERTATION III. 

Tacitus s Accounts of the Origin of the Jewish Nation, and of the 
Particulars of the last Jewish War; that the former was proba- 
bly written in Opposition to Josephus's Antiquities ; and that the 
latter was for certain almost all directly taken from Josephus’ s 
History of the Jewish War. 

Since Tacitus, the famous Roman historian, has writtert more 
largely and professedly about the origin of the Jewish nation, about 
the chorography of Judea, and the last Jewish war under Ces- 
tius, Vespasian, and Titus, than any other old Roman historian ; 
and since both Josephus and Tacitus were in favour with the same 
Roman emperors, — Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian ; and since Ta* 
citus was an eminent pleader and writer of history at Rorhe during 
the time, or not long after, our Josephus had been* there studying the 
Creek language, reading the Greek books, and writing his own 
works in the same Greek language, which language was almost uni- 
versally known at Rome in that age ; and since therefore it is next 
to impossible tp suppose that Tacitus could be unacquainted with 
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the writings of Josephus, it cannot but be highly propel id compare 
their accounts of Judea, of the Jews, and Jewish affairs together. 
Nor is it other than a very surprizing paradox to roe, how it has 
been possible for learned men, particularly for the several learned 
editors of Josephus and Tacitus, to be so very silent about this 
matter as they have hitherto been, especially when riot only the 
correspondence of the authors as to time and place, but the likeness 
of the subject matter and drum stances, is so very remarkable ; 
nay, indeed, since many of the particular facts belonged peculiarly 
to the region of Judea, and to the Jewish nation, and are such as 
could hardly be taken by a foreigner from any other author than 
from our Josephus, — ■ this strange silence is almost unaccountable, 
if not inexcusable. The two only other writers whom We know of, 
when such Jewish affairs might be supposed to be taken by Tadtus, 
who never appears to be in Judea himself* are Justus of Tiberias, a 
Jewish historian, contemporary with Josephus, and one Antonius 
Julianas, once mentioned by Miriutius Felix, in his Octavius, 
sect. 33, as having written on the saifte subject with Josephus, and 
both already mentioned by me on another occasion. Dissert." 1 . — 
As to Justus of Tiberias, he could not be the historian whence Ta- 
citus took his Jewish affairs ; because, as we have seen in the place 
just cited, the prindpal passage in Tadtus of that nature, con- 
cerning Christ and his sufferings, under the emperor Tiberius, and 
by his procurator Pontius Pilate, was not there, as we know, from 
the testimony of Photius, Cod. xxx ; — arid as to Antonius Julianus, 
his very name shows him to have been not a Jew, but a Roman. 
He is never mentioned by Josephus ; and so probably knew no 
more of the country or affairs of Judea than Tacitus himself. He 
was, I suppose, rather an epitomizer of Josephus, and not so early 
as Tacitus, than an original historian himself before him. Nor 
could so exact a writer as Tacitus ever take up with such poor and 
almost unknown historians as these were, while Josephus’s seven 
books of the Jewish War were then so common ; were in such great 
reputation at Rome ; were attested to, and recommended, by Vespa- 
sian and Titus, the emperors, by king Agrippa, and king Archelaus, 
and Herod king of Chalcis ; and he was there honoured with a 
statue : and these his books were deposited at the public library at 
Rome, as we know from Josephus himself, from Eusebius, and 
Jerora, while we never heard of any other history of the Jews that 
had then and there any such attestations or recommendations. 
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Some things indeed Tacitus might take from the Roman records of 
this war. I mean from the Commentaries of Vespasian, which are 
mentioned by Josephus himself, in his own Life (sect. 65, vol. ii.) 
and some others from the relations of Roman people, where the 
affairs of Rome were concerned ; as also other affairs might be re- 
membered by old officers and soldiers that had been in the Jewish 
war. Accordingly I still suppose that Tacitus had some part of his 
information these ways, and particularly where he a little differs 
from or makes additions to Josephus; but then, as this will all 
reach no farther than three or four years during this war, so will it 
by no means account for that abridgement of the geography of the 
Country, and entire series of the principal facts of history thereto 
relating, which are in Tacitus* from the days of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, two hundred and forty years before that war, with which 
Antiochus both Josephus and Tacitus begin their distinct histories 
of the Jews, preparatory to the history of this last war. Nor 
could Tacitus take the greatest parts of those earlier facts belonging 
to the Jewish nation from the days of Moses, or to Christ and Chris* 
tians in the days of Tiberius, from Roman authors ; of which 
Jewish and Christian affairs those authors had usually very little 
knowledge, and which the heathen generally did grossly pervert 
and shamefully falsify ; and this is so true as to Tacitus’s own ac- 
counts of the origin of the Jewish nation, that the reader may 
almost take it for a constant rule, that when Tacitus contradicts Jo- 
sephus’s Jewish Antiquities, he either tells direct falsehoods, or 
truths so miserably disguised, as renders them little better than 
falsehoods, and hardly ever lights upon any thing relating to them 
that is true and solid, but when the same is in those Antiquities at 
this day ; — of which matters more will be said in the Notes on this 
history immediately following* 


HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 

BOOK V. CHAP. II. 

Since we are now going to relate the final period of this famous 
city [Jerusalem]], it seems proper to give an account of its original *. 
— The tradition is. That the Jews ran away from the island of 

* Most of these stories are so entirely groundless, and so contradictory to one 
another, that they do not deserve a serious confutation. It is strange Tacitus could 
persuade himself thus crudely to set them down. 
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Crete, and settled themselves on the coast of Libya, and thfe at the 
time when Saturn was driven out of his kingdom by the power of 
Jupiter : an argument for it is fetched from their name. The moun- 
tain Ida is famous in Crete ; and the neighbouring inhabitants are 
named Idcei, which, with a barbarous augment, becomes the name 
of Judasi £Jews]]. Some say they were a people that were very 
numerous in Egypt, under the reign of Isis ; and that the Egyptians 
got free from that burden, by sending them into the adjacent coun- 
tries, under their captains Hierosolymus and Judas, The greatest 
part say they were those Ethiopians whom fear and hatred obliged 
to change their habitations, in the reign of king Cepheus *. There 
are those who report that they were Assyrians, who, wanting 
lands, got together, and obtained part of Egypt, and soon afterward 
settled themselves in cities of their own, in the land of the He- 
brews, and the parts of Syria that lay nearest to them 1\ Others 
pretend their origin to be more eminent, and that the Solymi, a peo- 
ple celebrated in Homer’s poems, were the founders of this nation, 
and gave this their own name Hierosolyma to the city which they 
built there. $ 

Chap. III.} Many authors agree, that when once an infectious 
distemper was arisen m Egypt, and made men’s bodies impure, Boc- 
choris their king went to the oracle of ^Jupiter] Hammon, and 
begged he would grant him some relief against this evil, and that he 
was enjoined to purge his nation of them, and to banish this kind of 
men into other countries, as hateful to the gods §. That when he 
had sought for, and gotten them all together, they were left in a vast 
desert : that hereupon the rest devoted themselves to weeping and 
inactivity ; but one of those exiles, Moses by name, advised them to 
look for no assistance from any of the gods, or from any of man- 
kind, since they had been deserted by both, but bade them believe 
in him, as in a celestial leader || ; by whose help they had already 

* One would wonder how Tacitus, or any heathen, could suppose the African 
Ethiopians under Cepheus, who are known to be blacks, could be the parents of the 
Jews, who are known to be whites. 

+ This account comes nearest the truth, and this Tacitus might have from Jose- 
phus, only disguised 1 by himself. 

J This Tacitus might have out of Josephus, Antiq. b. vn. cb. iii. § 2. vol.i. 

^ Strange doctrine to Josephus ! who truly observes on the occasion, that the 
gods are angry, not at bodily imperfections, but at wicked practices. Apion, b. i. 
seef. 28 . 

|f This believing ift Moses as in a celestial leafier, seems a blind confession of 
Tacitus that Moses professed to have his laws from God. 
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gotten dear of their present miseries. They agreed to it ; and 
though they were unacquainted with every thing, they began their 
journey at random ; but nothing tired them so much as the want of 
water ; and now they laid themselves down on the ground to a great 
extent, as just ready to perish, when a herd of wild asses came from 
feeding, and went to a rock overshadowed by a grove of trees. 
Moses followed them, as conjecturing that there was [[thereabouts] 
some grassy soil, and so he opened large sources of water for them *. 
That was an ease to them ; and when they had journeyed continu- 
ally t six entire days, on the seventh day they drove out the inha- 
bitants, and obtained those lands wherein their city and temple were 
dedicated. 

Chap. IV.]] As for Moses, in order to secure the nation firmly to 
himself, he ordained new rites, and such as were contrary to those 
of other men. All things are with them profane which with us are 
sacred : and again, those practices are allowed among them which 
are by us esteemed most abominable. | 

They place the image of that animal in their most holy place, by 
whose indication it was that they had escaped their wandering con- 
dition and their thirst. § 

They sacrifice rams by way of reproach to [[Jupiter]] Hammon. 
An ox is also sacrificed, which the Egyptians worship under the 
name of Apis. || 

They abstain from swine’s flesh, as a memorial of that miserable 
destruction which the mange, to which that creature is liable, 
brought on them, and with which they had been defiled. IT 

That they had .endured a long famine**, they attest still by their 

* This looks also like a plain confession of Taci tus, that Moses brought the Jews 
water out of a rock in great plenty, which he might have from Josephus, Antiq. b. hi. 
chap. i. $ 7. 

+ Strange indeed ! that 600,000 rnep should travel above 200 miles, over the de- 
serts of Arabia, in six days, and conquer Judea on, the seventh. 

J This is not true in general, but only so far, that the Israelites were by circum- 
cision and other rites to be kept separate from the wicked and idolatrous nations 
about them. 

§ This strange story contradicts what the same Tacitus will tell us presently. That 
when Porapey went into the holy of holies be found no image there. 

|| These are only guesses of Tacitus, or pf his heathen authors, but no more. 

11 Such memorials of what roust have been very reproachful, are strangers to the 
rest of mankind, and without any probability. 

** The Jews had but one solemn fast of old in. the whole year, — the great day 
. of expiation. 

VOL. IV. H h 
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frequent fastings ; and that they stole the fruits of the earth, vne 
have an argument from the bread of the Jews, which is unlea- 
vened. ft 

It is generally supposed that they rest on the seventh day H; be- 
cause that day gave them £the first] rest from their labours. Be* 
sides which, they are idle on every seventh year *, as being pleased 
with a lazy life. Others say that they do honour thereby to Sa- 
turn t ; or perhaps the Ideei gave them this part of their religion, 
who [as we said above]] were expelled, together with Saturn, and 
who, as we have been informed, were the founders of this nation ; 
or else it was because the star Saturn moves in the highest orb, and 
of the seven planets exerts the principal part of that energy whereby 
mankind are governed ; and indeed most of the heavenly bodies 
exert their power and perform their courses according to the num- 
ber Seven. J 

Chap. V,]] These rites, by what manner soever they were first 
begun, are supported by their antiquity §. The rest of their in- 
stitutions are awkward [|, impure, and got ground by their pravity ; 
for every vile fellow, despising the rites of his forefathers, brought 
thither their tribute and contributions, by which means the Jewish 
commonwealth was augmented; and because among themselves 
there is an unalterable fidelity and kindness always ready at hand, 


++ Unleavened bread was only used at the Passover. 

It is very strange that Tacitus should not know or confess that the Jews 
seventh day and seventh year of rest, were in memory of the seventh or Sabbath* 
day’s rest, after the six days of creation. Every Jew, as well as every Christian) 
could have informed him of those matters. 

* A strange hypothesis of the origin of the Sabbatic Year, and without all good 
foundation. Tacitus probably had never heard of the Jews Year of Jubilee ; so 
he says nothing of it. 

t As if the Jews in the days of Moses, or long before, knew that the Greeks and 
Romans would long afterward call t)ie seventh day of the week Saturn's Day ; which 
Dio otiserves was not so called of old time; and it is a question Whether, bdore 
the Jews fell into idolatry, they ever heard of such a star or god as Saturn ? Amos 
t. 25 ; Acts vii. 43. 

t That the tun, moon, and stars rule o.ver the affairs of mankind, was a heathen, 
and not a Jewish notion ; neither Jews nor Christians were permitted to deal iq 
astrology, though Tacitus seems to have been deep in it. x 

$ This acknowledgement of the antiquity of Moses, and of his Jewish settlement, 
was what the heathen cared not always to own. 

P What these pretended awkward and impure institutions were, Tacitus docs nut 
inform ns. 
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but bitter enmity towards all others IT ; they are a people separated 
from others in their food and in their beds ; though they be the 
lewdest nation upon earth, yet will they not corrupt foreign wo- 
men **, tho’ nothing be esteemed unlawful among themselves. ++ 

They have ordained circumcision of the part used in generation, 
that they may thereby be distinguished from other people. Tho 
proselytes to their religion have the same usage. * 

They are taught nothing sooner than to despise the gods, to re* 
nounce their country, and to have their parents, children, and bre* 
thren in the utmost contempt t ; but still they take care to increase 
and multiply, for it is esteemed utterly unlawful to kill any of 
their children. 

They also look on the souls of those that die in battle, or are put 
to death for their crimes, as eternal. Hence comes their love of 
posterity and contempt of death. 

They derive their custom of burying %, instead of burning their 
dead, from the Egyptians ; they have also the same care of the dead 
with them, and the same persuasion about the invisible world below ; 
but of the gods above, their opinion is contrary to theirs. The 
Egyptians worship abundance of animals, and images* of various 
sorts. 

The Jews have no notion of any more than one Divine Being § ; 
and that knowh only by the mind. They esteem such to be profane 
who frame images of gods out of perishable matter, and in the 
shape of men : that this Being is supreme and eternal, immutable 

5 Josephus shows the contrary, as to the laws of Moses, contr . Apion, book n. 
sect. 22. 

** A high, and, I doubt, a false commendation of the Jews. 

++ An entirely false character, and contrary to their many laws against unclean- 
pess. See Josephus, Antiq. book in. chap. xi. § 12. 

* The proselytes of justice only, not the proselytes of the gate. 

t How does this agree with that unalterable fidelity and kindness which Tacitus 
told us the Jews had towards one another ? — unless he only means that they pre- 
ferred the divine commands before their nearest relations, which is the highest de- 
gree of Jewish and Christian piety. 

| This custom is at least as old among the Hebrews as the days of Abraham and 
the cave of Machpelah, long before the Israelites went into Egypt. Geu. xxiii. 1 to 
10 ; and xxv. 8 — 10. 

^ These are very valuable confessions which Tacitus here makes as to the unspotted 
piety of the Jewish nation, in the worship of one infinite invisible God, and absolute 
rejection of all idolatry and of all worship of images ; nay, of the image of the em- 
peror Caius himself, or of affording it a place in their temple. 

h h 2 
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and imperishable, is their doctrine. Accordingly, they have no 
images in their cities, much less in their temples : they never grant 
this piece of flattery to kings, or this kind of honour to emperors ||, 
But because their priests, when they play on the pipe and the tim- 
brels, wear ivy round their bead, and a golden vine has been found 
in their temple V, some have thought that they worshipped our fe- 
ther Bacchus, the conqueror of the East ; whereas the ceremonies 
of the Jews do not at all agree with those of Bacchus, for he ap- 
pointed rites that were of a jovial nature, and fit for festivals, while 
the practices of thfc Jews are absurd and sordid. 

Chap. VI.]] The limits of Judea easterly are bounded by Arabia; 
Egypt lies on the south ; on the west are Phenicia and the’ [[Great] 
Sea. They have a prospect of Syria on their north quarter, as at 
some distance from them, * 

The bodies of the men are healthy, and such as will bear great 
labours. 

They have not many showers of rain : their soil is very fruitful ; 
the produce of them land is like ours, in great plenty, t 

They have also, besides ours, two trees peculiar to themselves, 
the balsam-tree and the palm-tree. Their groves of palms are tall 
and beautiful. The balsam. tree is not very large. As soon as any 
branch is swelled, the veins quake ad for fear, if you bring an iron 
knife to cut them. They are to be opened with the broken piece of 
a stone, or with the shell of a fish. The juice is useful in physic. 

Libanus is their principal mountain, and is very high ; and yet, 
what is very strange to be related, it is always shadowed with trees, 
and never free from snow. The same mountain supplies the river 
Jordan with water, and affords it its fountains also. Nor is this 

J Ail these concessions were to be learned from Josephus, and almost only from 
him ; out of whom, therefore, I conclude Tecitus took the finest part of his ch&nc* 
ter of the Jews. 

5 This particular fact, that there was a golden vipe in the front of the Jcwisb.tem- 
ple, was, pi all probability, taken by Tacitus out of Josephus ; but as the Jewish 
priests were never adorned with ivy, the signal of Bacchus,*— how Tacitus came to 
imagine this I cannot tell. 

* See the chorography of J udea ip Josephus, Of the War, book in. chap* in. 
vol. iv, whence most probably Tacitus framed this short abridgement of it. A 
comes in both authors naturally before Vespasian’s first campaign. 

+ The latter branch of this, Tacitus might have from Josephus (Of the War, b. ill* 
chap iii. § 2, 3, 4, vol. iv) ; the other is not in the present copies. 
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Jordan carried into the sea : it passes through one and a second lake 
' undiminished ; but it is stopped by the third. J 

This third lake is vastly great in circumference, as if it were? a 
*ea §. It is of an ill taste ; and is pernicious to the adjoining inha- 
bitants by its strong smell. The wind raises no waves there, nor 
will it maintain either fishes or such birds as use the water. The 
^reason is uncertain, but the fact is thus, that bodies cast into it are 
borne up as by somewhat solid. Those who can, and those who 
cannot swim, are equally borne up by it At a certain time of 
the year it casts out bitumen t ; the manner of gathering it, like 
other arts, has been taught by experience. The liquor is of its own 
nature, of a black colour ; and, if you pour vinegar upon. it, it 
dings together, and swims on the top. Those whose business it id, 
take it in their hands, and pull it into the upper parts of the ship, 
after which it follows, without farther attraction, and fills the ship 
full, till you cut it off either with a brass or ah iron instrument ; 
but it cannot bear the touch of blood, or of a cloth wet with the 
menstrual purgations of women, as the ancient authors say ; but 
those that are acquainted with the place assure us, that these waves 
of bitumen are driven along, and by the hand drawn to the shore, 
and that when they are dried by the warm steams from the earth, 
and the force Of the sun, they are cut irf pieces with axes and 
Wedges, as timber and stones are cut in pieces. 

Chap. VII.]] Not far from this lake are those plains, which afe 
related to have been of old fertile, and to have had many cities full 
of people||, but to have been burnt up by a stroke of lightning ; it 
is also said that the footsteps of that destruction still remain ; and 

{ ’fhese accounts of Jordan, of its fountains derived from mount Libanus, and 
of the twd lakes it runs through, and its stoppage by the third, are exactly agree- 
able to Josephus. Of the War, book iit. chap. ii. § 7, 8. 

§ No less than five hundred and eighty furlongs, and one hundred and fifty broad, 
in Josephus, Of the War, hook v. chap. viii. $ 4* 

* Strabo says. That a man could not sink into the water of this lake so deep as 
tbrfitavel. 

f Josephus never says that this bitumen was Cast up at a certain time of the year 
only ; and Strabo says the direct contrary j hut Pliny agrees with Tacitus. 

|) This is exactly according to Josephus, and must have been taken from him in 
the place fore-cited ; and that, particularly, because it is peculiar to him, so far as 
I know', in antiquity. The rest thought the cities were in the very same place where 
now the lake is ; hut Josephus and Tacitus say they were in its neighbourhood 
only } which is Mr. Reland’s opinion also. 
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that the earthiteelf appears as burnt earth, and has lost ks natural 
fertility ; and that as an argument thereof all the plants that grow 
of their own accord, or are planted by the hand, whether they ar- 
rive at the degree of an herb, or of a flower, or at complete matu- 
rity, become black and empty, and, as it were, vanish into ashes. 
As for myself, as I am willing to allow that these once famous cities 
were burnt by fire from Heaven, so would I suppose that the earth is 
infected with the vapour of the lake, and the spirit £or air]] that is 
over it thereby corrupted, and that by this means the fruits of the 
earth, both com and grapes, rot away, both the soil and the air be- 
ing equally unwholesome. 

The river Belus does also run into the sea of Judea ; and the sands 
that are collected about its mouth, when you mix nitre with them, 
are melted into glass : this sort of shore is but small, but its sand, 
for the use of those that carry it off, is inexhaustible. 

Chap. VIII.]] A great part of Judea is composed of scattered vil- 
lages; it also has larger towns ; Jerusalem is the capital city of the 
whole nation. In that city there was a temple of immense wealth ; 
in the first parts that are fortified is the city itself; next it the royal 
palace. The temple is enclosed in its most inward recesses. A Jew 
can come no farther than the gates ; all but the priests are excluded 
by their threshold. While the East was under the dominion of the 
Assyrians, the Medes, and the Persians, the Jews were of all slaves 
the most despicable. * 

After the dominion of the Macedonians prevailed, king Anti- 
ochus tried to conquer their superstition, and to introduce the cus- 
toms of the Greeks ; but he was disappointed of his design, which 
was to give this most profligate nation a change for the better ; and 
that was by his war with the Parthians, for at this time Arsaces had 
fallen off [Trorot the Macedonians]] t. Then it was that the Jews set 
kings over them, because the Macedonians were become weak, the 
Parthians were not yet very powerful, and the Romans were vety 
remote ; which kings, when they had been expelled by the mobility 
of the vulgar, and had recovered their dominion by war, attempted 
the same things that kings used to do, I mean they introduced the de- 
struction of cities, the slaughter of brethren, of wives, and parents, 

* A great slander against the Jews, without any just foundation. Josephus 
would have informed him better. 

+ Here begin Josephus’s and Tacitus’s true accounts of the Jews, prelimmarjr t« 
the last war. See of the War, Prooem. § 7. 
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but still went on in their superstition ; for they took upon then! 
withal the honourable dignity of the high priesthood, as a firm secu- 
rity to their power and authority. 

Chap. IX.] The first of the Romans that conquered the Jews was 
Cneius Pompeius, who entered the temple by right of victory. 
Thence the report was everywhere divulged, that therein was no 
image of a god, but an empty place, and mysteries, most secret 
places that have nothing in them. The wall of Jerusalem was then 
destroyed, but the temple continued still. Soon afterward arose a 
civil war among us ; and when therein these provinces were reduced 
under Marcus Antonius, Pacorus, king of the Parthians, got pos- 
session of Judea, but was himself slain by Paulus Ventidius, and the 
Patthians were driven beyond Euphrates ; and for the Jews, Caius 
Sosius subdued them. ■> Antonius gave the kingdom to Herod ; and 
when Augustus conquered Antonias he still augmented it. 

After Herod’s death, one Simon , without waiting for the disposi- 
tion of Caesar, took upon him the title of King, who was brought to 
punishment by [or under] Quintilius Varus, when he was president 
of Syria. Afterward the nation was reduced, and the children of 
Herod governed it in three partitions'. 

Under Tiberius the Jews had rest. After some time, they were 
enjoined to place Caius Caesar’s statue in the temple ; but rather 
than permit that, they took up arms * ; which sedition was put an 
end to by the death of Caesar. 

Claudius, after the kings were either dead or reduced to smaller 
dominions, gave the province of Judea to Roman knights, or to 
freed-men, to be governed by them ; among whom was Antonius 
Felix, one that exercised all kind of barbarity and extravagance, as 
if he bad royal authority, but with the disposition of a slave. He 
had married Brasilia, the grand-daughter of Antonius ; so that Felix 
was the grand-daughter’s husband, and Claudius the grand -son of 
the same Antonius. 

* They came to Petronius, the president of Syria, in vast numbers; but without 
arms, and as humble supplicants only. See Tacitus presently, where he afterwards 
sets this matter almost right, according to Josephus, and by way of correction ; for 
that account is in his Annals, which were written after this which is in his histories. 
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ANNAL. BOOK XI*« 

But he that was the brother of Pallas, whose surname was Felix, 
did not act with the same moderation [[as did Pallas himself]- He 
had been a good while ago set over Judea, and thought he might be 
guilty of all sorts of wickedness with impunity, while he relied on 
so sure an authority. 

The Jews had almost given a specimen of sedition ; and even 
after the death of Caius was known, and they had not obeyed his 
command, there remained a degree of fear, lest some future prince 
should renew that command [Tor the setting up the prince’s statue 
in their temple] ; and in the mean time, Felix, by the use of un- 
seasonable remedies, blew up the coals of sedition into a dame, and 
was imitated by his partner in the government, Ventidius Cumanus, 
the country being thus divided between them ; that the nation of 
the Galileans were under Cumanus, and the Samaritans under Felix ; 
which two nations were of old at variance, but now, out of con- 
tempt of their governors, did less restrain their hatred ; they then 
began to plunder one another, to send in parties of robbers, to lie 
in wait, and sometimes to figlrt battles, and withal to bring spoils 
and prey to the procurators [[Cumanus and Felix]. Whereupon 
these procurators began to rejoice ; yet when the mischief grew 
considerable, soldiers were sent to quiet them, but the soldiers 
were killed ; and the province had been in the flame of war, had 
not Quadratus, the president of Syria, afforded his assistance. 
Nor was it long in dispute whether the Jews, who had killed the 
soldiers in the mutiny, should be put to death : it was agreed they 
should die, — only Cumanus and Felix occasioned a delay ; fot Clau- 
dius, upon hearing the causes as to this rebellion, had given 
[[Quadratus] authority to determine the case, even as to the procu- 
rators themselves; but Quadratus showed Felix among the judges, 
and took him into his seat of judgement, on purpose that he might 
discourage his accusers. So Cumanus was condemned for those 
flagitious actions, of which both he and Felix had been guilty, and 
peace was restored to the province. * 

* Here seems to be a great mistake about the Jewish affairs in Tacitus. See Of 
the War, book u.chap. xii. $ 8. 
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HISTOR. BOOK V. CHAP. X. 

However, the Jews had patience till Gessius Floras was made 
procurator. Under him it was that the war began. Then Cestius 
Gallus, the president of Syria, attempted to appease it, and tried 
several battles, but generally with ill success. 

Upon his death t, whether it came by fate, or that he was weary 
of his life, is uncertain, Vespasian had the fortune, by his reputa- 
tion, and excellent officers, and a victorious army, in the spac^ of 
two summers, to make himself master of all the open country and 
of all the cities, Jerusalem excepted. 

[[Flavius Vespasianus, whom Nero had chosen for his general, 
managed the Jewish war with three legions. Histor. b. i. ch. 10.]] 

The next year, which was employed in a civil war [at home]], so 
far as the Jews were concerned, passed over in peace. When Italy 
was pacified, the care of foreign parts was revived. The Jews were 
the only people that stood out ; which increased the rage £©f the Ro- 
mans]]. It was also thought most proper that Titus should stay 
with the army, to prevent any accident or misfortune which the new 
government might be liable to. 

[[Vespasian had put an end to the Jewish nation ; the siege of Je- 
rusalem was the only enterprize remaining, which was a Work hard 
and difficult ; but rather from the nature of the mountain and the 
obstinacy* of the Jewish superstition, than because the besieged had 
strength enough to undergo tha distress []of a siege]]. We have al- 
ready informed [[the reader]] that Vespasian had with him three le- 
gions, well exercised in war. Histor. book n. chap. v.[| 

When Vespasian was a very young man, it was promised him that 
he should arrive at the very highest pitch of fame ; but what did first 
of all seem to confirm the omen, was his triumphs, and consulship, 
and the glories of his victories over the Jews. When he had once 
obtained these, he believed it was portended that he should come 
to the empire. * 

There is between Judea and Syria a mountain and a god, both 
called by the same name of Carmel , though our predecessors have 

t Josephus says nothing of the death of Cestiu4 ; so Tacitus seems to have known 
nothing in particular about it. 

* Josephus takes notice in general of these many omens of Vespasian’s advance- 
ment to the empire ; and distinctly adds his own remarkable prediction of it also. 
Antiq. book v. chap. yiii. $ 3, 9. 
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informed us that this god had no image, and no temple, and indeed 
no more than an altar and solemn worship. Vespasian was once 
offering a sacrifice there, at a time when he had some secret thought 
in his mind ; the priest, whose name was Basilides> when he, over 
and over, looked at the entrails, said " Vespasian, whatever thou 
“ art about, whether the building of thy house, or enlargement of 
l{ thy lands, or augmentation of thy slaves, thou art granted a 
“ mighty seat, very large bounds, a huge number of men.” These 
doubtful answers were soon spread about by fame, and at this time 
were explained ; nor was any thing so much in public vogue, and 
very many discourses of that nature were made before him, and the 
more, because they foretold what he expected. 

Mucianus and Vespasian went a^yay, having fully agreed on their 
designs ; the former to Antioch, the latter to Caesarea. Antioch is 
the capital of Syria, and Cifisarea the capital of Judea. The com- 
mencement of Vespasian’s advancement to the empire was at Alex- 
andria, where Tiberius Alexander made such haste, that he obliged, 
the legions to take the oath of fidelity to him on the kalends of July, 
which was ever after celebrated as the day of his inauguration, al- 
though * the array in Judea had taken that oath on the fifth of the 
Nones of July, with that eagerness, that they would not stay for his 
son Titus, who was then on the road, returning out of Syria, ch. 79* 
Vespasian delivered over the strongest part of his forces to Titus, to 
enable him to finish what remained of the Jewish war. Histor. 
book iv. chap. 51. 

During these months in which Vespasian continued at Alexandria, 
Waiting for the usual set time of the summer-gales of wind, and 
staid for settled fair weather at sea, many miraculous events hap- 
pened ; by which the good-will of Heaven, and a kind inclination of 
the Deity in his favour, was declared. 

A certain man of the vulgar sort at Alexandria, well known for 
the decay of his eyes, kneeled down by him and groaned, and begged 
of him the cure of his blindness, as by the admonition of Serapis, 
that god which his superstitious nation worships above others. He 

• This although seems to imply that Vespasian was proclaimed emperor in Judea 
before he was so proclaimed at Alexandria, as the whole history of Josephus implies, 
and the place where now Vespasian was, no oth'er than Judea, requires also, though 
the inauguration -day might be celebrated afterward from his first proclamation at 
the great city of Alexandria, only then the Nones or Ides in Tac itus and Suetonius, 
must be of June, and not of July. 
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also desired that the emperor would be pleased to put some of his 
spittle upon the balls of his eyes. Another infirm man there, who 
was lame of his hand, prayed Caesar, as by the same god's suggestion, 
to tread upon him with his foot. Vespasian at first began to laugh 
at them and to reject them ; and when they were instant with him, 
he sometimes feared he should have the reputation of a vain person, 
and sometimes, upon the solicitation of the infirm, he flattered him- 
self, and others flattered him, with the hopes of succeeding. At last 
he ordered the physicians to give their opinion. Whether this sort of 
blindness and lameness were curable by the art of man or not ? The 
physicians answered uncertainly, that the one had not his visual 
faculty utterly destroyed, and that it might be restored, if the ob- 
stacles were removed : that the other’s limbs were disordered, but 
if a healing virtue were made use of, they were capable of being 
made whole. “ Perhaps,” said they, “ the gods are willing to assist, 
“ and that the emperor is chosen by divine interposition.” How- 
ever, they said at last “ that if the cures succeeded, Caesar would 
“ have the glory ; if not, the poor miserable objects would only be 
“ laughed at.” Whereupon Vespasian imagined that his good for- 
tune would be universal, and that nothing on that account could be 
incredible ; so he looked cheerfully, and in the sight of the multi- 
tude, who stood in great expectation, he did what they desired 
him ; upon which the lame hand was recovered, and the blind 
man saw immediately. Both these cures * are related to this day 
by those that .were present, and when speaking falsely will get no 
reward. 

* The miraculous cures done by Vespasian are attested to both by Suetonius in 
Vespasian (sect. 7) and by Dio (p. Sl7 ) and seem to me well attested. Our Savi- 
our seems to have overruled the heathen oracle of Serapis to procure the divine ap- 
probation of Vespasian’s advancement to the empire of Rome, as he suggested the 
like approbation to the advancement both of Vespasian and Titus to Josephus ; 
which two were to be his chosen instruments in bringing on that terrible destruction 
upon the Jewish nation, which he had threatened to execute by these Roman armies. 
Nor could any other generals than Vespasian and Titus, at that time, in human pro- 
bability, have prevailed over the Jews, and destroyed Jerusalem, as this whole his- 
tory iu Josephus implies. Josephus also every where supposes Vespasian and Titus 
raised up to command against J udea and Jerusalem, aud to govern the Roman erat 
pire by Divine Providence, and not in the ordinary way ; as also he always sup- 
poses this destruction a divine judgement on the Jews for their sins. 
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BOOK V. CHAP. I. 

At the beginning of the same year, Titus Causal*, who Was pitched 
upon by his father to finish the conquest of Judea, and, while both 
he and his father were private persons, were celebrated for his mar- 
tial conduct, acted now with greater vigour and hopes of reputation, 
the kind inclinations both of the provinces and of the armies striving 
one with another who would most encourage him. Me was also him- 
self in a disposition to show that he was more than equal to his for- 
tune ; and when he appeared in arms, he did all things after such a 
ready and graceful way, treating all after such an affable manner, 
and with such kind words, as invited the good- will and good wishes 
of all. He appeared also in his actions and in his place in the troops ; 
he mixed with the common soldiers, yet without any stain to his ho- 
nour as a general t. He was received in Judea by three legions, the 
fifth, and the tenth, and the fifteenth, who were Vespasian's old 
soldiers. Syria also afforded him the twelfth, and Alexandria sol- 
diers out of the twenty-second and twenty-third legions. Twenty 
cohorts of auxiliaries accompanied, as also eight troops of horse. * 

King Agrippa also was there, and king Sohemus, aftd the auxili- 
aries of king Antiochus, and a strong body of Arabians, who, as is 
usual in nations that are neighbours to one another, went with their 
accustomed hatred against the Jews, with many others out of the city 
of Rome, as every one's hopes led him of getting early into the ge- 
neral’s favour, before others should prevent them. 

He entered into the borders of the enemy's country with these 
forces, in exact order of war ; mid looking carefully about him, and 
being ready for battle, he pitched his camp not far from Jerusalem. 

Chap. X.] When therefore he had pitched his camp, as we said 
just now, before the walls of Jerusalem, he pompously showed his le- 
gions ready for an engagement § 

Chap. XI/] The Jews formed their camp under the very walls J [of 

+ This character of Titus agrees exactly with the History of Josephus upon all 
occasions. 

* These twenty cohorts and eight troops of horse, are not directly enumerated 
by Josephus, Antiq. book v. chap. i. § 6. 

This word in Tadtas, pompously shouted his legions, looks as if that pompons 
show which was some months afterward, in Josephus, ran in his mind. Autiq. 
book v. chap. ix. $ 1. 

% These first bickerings and battles near the walls of Jerusalem, are at large in 
Josephus, Antiq. book ▼. chap. ii. 
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the city]] ; and if they succeeded, they resolved to venture farther ; 
but if they were beaten back, that was their place of refuge. When 
a body of cavalry were sent against them §, and with them cohorts 
that were expedite and nimble, the fight was doubtful ; but soon af- 
terwards the enemies gave ground, and on the following days there 
were frequent skirmishes before the gates, till after many losses they 
were driven into the city. The Romans then betook themselves to 
the siege, for it did not seem honourable to stay till the enemies 
were reduced, by famine ||. The soldiers were very eager to expose 
themselves to dangers ; part of them out of true valour, many out of 
a brutish fierceness, and out of a desire of rewards. 

Titus had Rome, and the riches and pleasures of it, before his eyes; 
all which seemed to be too long delayed, unless Jerusalem could be 
soon destroyed. 

The city stood on a high elevation *, and it had great work* and 
ramparts to secure it, such as were sufficient for its fortification, had 
it been on plain ground ; for there were two hills, of a vast height, 
which were enclosed by walls made crooked by art, or [naturally] 
bending inwards, that they might flank the besiegers, and cast darts 
on then* side-ways. The extreme parts of the rock were craggy, aqd 
the towers, when they had the advantage of the ground, were sixty 
feet high ; when they were built on the plain ground they were not 
built lower than one hundred and twenty feet : they were of un- 
common beauty, and to those who looked at them at a great dis- 
tance, they seemed equal. Other walls there were beneath the 
royal palace, besides the tower of Antonia, with its top particu- 
larly conspicuous. It was called so by Herod, in honour of Marcus 
Antonius. 

Chap. XII.] The temple was like a citadel, having walls of its 
own, which had more labour and pains bestowed on them than the 
rest. The cloisters wherewith the temple was enclosed were an ex- 
cellent fortification. 

§ Josephus distinctly mentions these horsemen or cavalry, six hundred in num- 
ber ; among whom Titus had like to have been slain or taken prisoner, Antiq. b. v. 
chap. ii. $ 1, 2, 3. 

|| Such a deliberation and resolution, with this very reason, that it worfld be dis- 
honourable to stay till the Jews were starved out by famine, is in Josephus, Antiq. 
book v. chap. xii. § 1. 

* This description of the city of Jerusalem, its two hills, its three walls, and four 
towers, &c. are in this place at large in Josephus, Antiq. b. v. ch. iv. See also 
Fompcy's Siege, b. xjv. ch.iv, sect. 
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They had a fountain of water that ran perpetually ; and the 
mountains were hollow under ground : they had moreover pools t 
and cisterns for the preservation of the rain-water. 

They that built this city foresaw, that from the difference of their 
conduct of life from their neighbours, they should have frequent 
wars ; thence it came to pass that they had provision for a long 
siege. After Pompey’s conquest also, their fear and experience had 
taught them generally what they should want f 

Moreover, the covetous temper that prevailed under Claudius, gave 
die Jews an opportunity of purchasing for money § leave to fortify 
Jerusalem ; so they built walls in time of peace, as if they were go- 
ing to war, they being augmented in number by those rude multi- 
tudes of people that retired thither on the ruin of the other cities; 
for every obstinate fellow ran away thither, and there became more 
seditious than before. 

There were three captains, and as many armies. Simon had the 
remotest and largest parts of the walls under him. John, who was 
also called Bar Gioras (the son of Gioras) had the middle parts of 
the city under him; and Eleazar had fortified the temple itself. 
John and Simon were superior in multitude and strength of arms, 
Eleazar was superior by his situation, but battles, factions, and 
burnings, were common to them all ; and a great quantity of com 
was consumed by fire. After a while, John sent some, who, under 
the pretence of offering sacrifice, might slay Eleazar and his body 
of troops, which they did, and got the temple under their power. 
So the city was now parted into two factions, until, upon the coming 
of the Romans, this war abroad produced peace between these that 
were at home. 

t Of these pools, see Josephus, b. v. ch. xi. sect. 4. The cisterns are not men- 
tioned by him here, though they be mentioned by travellers. See Reland’s Pales- 
tine, tom. i. p. 804. 

J This is Tacitus’s or the Romans’ own hypothesis, unsupported by Josephus. 

$ This sale of leave for the Jews to build the walls of Jerusalem for money, is 
also Tacitus’s or the Romans’ own hypothesis, unsupported by Josephus. Nor is 
Josephus’s character of Claudius near so bad, as to other things also, as it is in 
Tacitus and Suetonius. Dio says he was far from covetousness in particular. 
The others seem to have misrepresented his meek and quiet temper and learning, 
but without ambition, and his great kindness to the Jews, as the most contemptible 
folly. See Antiq. book xix. ch. iv. sect. 4. He was indeed very much ruled at 
first by a very bad minister, Pallas ; and at last ruled and poisoned by a bad wife, 
Agrippina. 
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Chap. XIII.]] Such prodigies* had happened, as this nation, 
which is superstitious enough in its own way, would not agree to 
expiate by the ceremonies of the Roman religion, nor would they 
atone the gods by sacrifices and vows, as these used to do on the like 
occasions. Armies were seen to fight in the sky, and their armour 
looked of a bright light colour, and the temple shone with sudden 
dashes of fire out of the clouds. The doors of the temple were 
opened on a sudden, and a voice greater than human was heard, 
that the gods were retiring, and at the same time there was a great 
motion perceived, as if they were going out of it, which some es- 
teemed to be causes of terror. The greater part had a firm belief 
that it was contained in the old sacerdotal books, that at this very 
time the east would prevail, and that some that came out of Judea 
should obtain the empire of the world, which obscure oracle fore- 
told Vespasian and Titus ; but the generality of the common people, 
as usual, indulged their own inclinations, and when they had once 
interpreted all to forebode grandeur to themselves. Adversity itself 
could not persuade them to change their minds, though it were from 
falsehood to truth. + 

We have been informed, that the number of the besieged, of every 
age and of both sexes, male and female, was six hundred thou- 
sand J.* There were weapons for all that could carry them ; and more 
than could be expected, for their number, were bold enough to do 
so. The men and the women were equally obstinate ; and when 
they supposed they were to be carried away captive, they were more 
afraid of life than of death. 

Against this city and nation Titus Caesar resolved to fight, l?y ram- 
parts and ditches, since the situation of the place did not admit of 
taking it by storm or surprise. He parted the duty among the le- 
gions; and there were no farther engagements, until whatever had 
been invented for the taking of cities by the antients, or by the in- 
genuity of the moderns, was got ready. 

* These prodigies and more, are at large in Josephus, Antiq. book vi. chap. v. 
sect. S. 

+ These interpretations and reflections are in Josephus, Antiq. book vi. chap. v. 
sect. 4. 

J The number 600,000 for the besieged is nowhere in Josephus j but is there for 
the poor buried at the public charge (Antiq. b. v. chap. xiii. § 7) which might be 
about the number of the besieged, under Cestius Gallus, though they were many 
piore afterward at Titus’s siege, as Josephus implies, Antiq. W. vi, chap. ix. sect. 3. 
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ANNAL. book xv. 

Nero, in order to stifle the rumour, £as if himself had set Rome 
on fire]], ascribed it to those people who were hated for their wicked 
practices, and called by the vulgar Christians : these he punished 
exquisitely. The author of this name was Christ , who in the reign 
of Tiberius was brought to punishment by Pontius Pilate, the pro- 
curator t. For the present this pernicious superstition was in part 
suppressed ; but it brake out again, not only over Judea, whence 
this mischief first sprang, but in the city of Rome also, whither do 
run from every quarter and make a noise, all the flagrant and shame- 
ful enormities. At first, therefore, those were seized who confessed ; 
afterward a vast multitude were detected by them, and were con- 
victed, not so much 'as really guilty of setting the city on fire, but 
as hating all mankind ; nay, they made a mock of them as they 
perished, and destroyed them by putting them into the skins of wild 
beasts, and setting dogs upon them to tear them to pieces ; some 
were nailed to crbsses, and others flamed to death ; they were also 
used in the night-time instead of torches for illumination. Nero 
had offered his own garden for this spectacle. He also gave them 
Circensian games, and dressed himself like the driver of a chariot, 
sometimes appearing among the common people, sometimes in the 
circle itself; whence a commiseration arose, though the punishments 
were levelled at guilty persons, and such as deserved to be mad® 
the most flagrant examples, as if these people were destroyed, — not 
for the public advantage, but to satisfy the barbarous humour of one 
man. 


03” Since I have set down all the vile calumnies of Tacitus 
upon the Christians as well as the Jews, it will be proper, before I 
come to my Observations, to set down two heathen records in their 
favour, and those hardly inferior in antiquity, and of much greater 
authority than Tacitus ; I mean Pliny's Epistles to Trajan when he 
was proconsul of Bithynia; with Trajan's Answer or rescript to Pliny, 
cited by Tertullian, Eusebius, and Jerome. These are records of s6 

+ This passage seems to have been taken directly from Josephus's famous testi- 
mony concerning Christ and the Christians (Anti<j. b. xvm. ch. iii. voLm); of 
which see Dissert, 1, before. 
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great esteem with Havercamp, the last editor of Josephus, that he 
thinks they , not only deserve to be read, but almost to be learned by 
heart also. 


PLINY'S EPISTLE TO TRAJAN. 

ABOUT A. D. 112 . 

Sir, 

It is ray constant method to apply myself to you for the 
resolution of all my doubts; for who can better govern my dilatory 
way of proceeding or instruct my ignorance ? I have never been 
present at jthe examination of the Christians £by others]], on which 
account I am unacquainted with what uses to be inquired into, 
and what, and how far they use to be punished ; nor are my doubts 
small. Whether there be not a distinction to be made between the 
ages [of the accused]] ? and Whether tender youth ought to haVfe the 
same punishment with strong men ? Whether there be not room for 
pardon upon repentance * ? or Whether it may not be an advantage 
to one that had been a Christian, that he has forsaken Christianity ? 
Whether the bare name t, without any crimes besides, or the crimes 
adhering to that name, be to be punished ? In the mean time, I 
have taken this course about those who have been brought before 
me as Christians. I asked them Whether they were Christians or 
not ? If they confessed that they were Christians, I asked them 
again, and a third time, intermixing theatenings with the questions. 
If they persevered in their confession, I ordered them to be exe- 
cuted J ; for I did not doubt but, let their confession be of any sort 
whatsoever, this positiveness and inflexible obstinacy deserved to be 
punished. There have been some of this mad sect whom I took no- 
tice of in particular as Roman citizens, that they might be sent to 

* Till now, it seems, repentance was not commonly allowed those that had been 
once Christians ; 1>ut, though they recanted and returned to idolatry, yet were they 
commonly put to death. This was persecution in perfection ! 

+ This was the just and heavy complaint of the ancient Christians, That they 
commonly suffered for that bare name, without the pretence of any crimes they 
coakl.plead against them. This was also persecution in perfection ! 

J Amazing doctrine ! that a firm and fixed resolution of keeping a good con- 
science should be thought without dispute to deserve death, and this by such com- 
paratively excellent heathens as Pliny and Trajan. 

VOL. IV. I i 
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that city t. After some time, as is u&al hi such examinations, the 
crime spread itself, and many more bases came before me. A libel 
was sent to me, though without an author, containing many names 
[of persons accused]]. These denied that they were Christians now, 
or ever had been. They called upon the gods, and supplicated to 
your image J, which 1 caused to fee brought to me for that purpose, 
with frankincense and wine ’; they also cursed Christ § ; none of 
which things, as it is said, can any of those that are really Christians 
be compelled to do; so I. thought fit to let them go. Others of them 
that were named in the libel, said they Were Christians, bat presently 
denied it again!; that indeed they had been Christians, but had ceased 
to be so, some three years, some many more ; and One there was 
that said he had not been so these twenty years. All these wor- 
shipped your image, and the images of your gods ; these also cursed 
Christ. However, they assured me that the main of their fault, or 
of their mistake, was this : — That they were wont, on a stated day, 
to meet together before it was light, arid to sing an hymn to Christ, 
as to a god, alternately ; and to oblige therriselves by a sacrament 
£or oath]], not to do any thing that was ill ; but that they would com- 
mit no theft, or pilfering, or adultery; that they would riot break 
their promises, or deny what was deposited with them, whdn it Was 
required back again; after Which it was their custom to depart, and 
to meet again at a common but innocent meal *, which yet they had 
left off upon that edict which I published at your command, and 
wherein I had forbidden any such conventicles. These examina- 
tions made hie think it necessary to inquire by torments What the 
truth was ; which I did of two servant-maids, who were called 
Deaconesses : but still I discovered no more than that they were ad* 
dieted to a bad and to an extravagant superstition. Hereupon I 

+ This was the case of St. Paul, who, being a citizen of Rome, was allowed to 
“ appeal unto Caesar f* and was “ sent to Rome” accordingly. Acts xxii. 25— & ; 
xxv. 25 ; xxvi. 32 ; xxvii. 

$ Amazing stupidity ! that the emperor’s image, even while he was alive, should 
be allowed capable of divine worship, even by such comparatively excellent heathens 
as Pliny and Trajan. 

§ Take here a parallel account out of the Martyrdom of Polycarp, $ 9. The pro* 
consul said “ Reproach Christ.” Polycarp replied, ‘ Eighty-and-mx years have I 
now served Christ, and be has never done me the least wrong, bow then can I 
blaspheme my King and iny Saviour ?* 

4 This, most probably, must be “ The Feast of Charity.” , 
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have put oft any further examinations, and have recourse to you, 
for the affair seems to be well worth consultation, especially on ac- 
count of the number + of those that are in danger ; for there are 
many of every age, of every rank, and of both sexes, 'Who are pow 
and hereafter likely to be called to account, and to be in danger * 
for this superstition is spread like a contagion, not only in cities 
and towns, but into country villages also, which yet there is reason 
to hope may be stopped and corrected. To be silre, the temples; 
which were almost forsaken, begin already to be frequented ; and 
the holy solemnities, which were long intermitted, begin to be re* 
vived. The sacrifices begin to sell well everywhere, of which very 
few purchasers had of late appeared ; whereby it is easy to suppose 
how great a multitude of men may be amended, if place for re- 
pentance be admitted. 


TfcAJAN’S EPISTLE TO PLiNY. 

My Pliny, 

You have taken the method which you ought in examin- 
ing the causes of those that had been accused as Christians, for in- 
deed no certain and general form of judging can be ordained in this 
case. These people are not to be sought for ; but if they be ac- 
cused and convicted, they are to be punished ; but with this cau- 
tion, That he who denies himself to be a Christian, and makes it 
plain that he is not so by supplicating to our gods, although he had 
been so formerly, may be allowed pardon, upon his repentance. 
As for libels sent without an author, they ought to have no place in 
any accusation whatsoever, for that would be a thing of very ill ex- 
ample, and not agreeable to my reign. 

+ Some of late are very loth to believe that the Christians were numerous In the 
second century ; but this is such au evidence that they were very numerous, at 
least in Bithynia, even in the beginning of that century, as is wholly undeniable. 


] i 
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OBSERVATIONS 

UPON THE PASSAGES TAKEN OUT OF TACITUS. 

I. We see here what a great regard the best of the Roman histo- 
rians of that age, Tacitus, had to the history of Josephus, 'while, 
though he never names hint, as he very rarely names any of those 
Roman authors whence he derives other parts of his history, yet 
does it appear that he refers to his seven books of the Jewish Wars 
several times in a very few pages,, and almost always depends on 
his accounts of the affairs of the Romans and Parthians, as well as 
-of the JeWs, during no fewer than 240 years, to which those books 
extend. 

II. Yet does it appear that when he now and then followed other 
historians, or reports concerning the Romans, the Parthians, or the 
Jews, during the long interval, he was commonly mistaken in them, 
and had better have kept close to Josephus than hearken to any of 
his other authors or informers. 

III. It also appears highly probable that Tacitus had seen the An- 
tiquities of Josephus, and knew that the most part of the accounts 
he produced of the origin of the Jewish nation, entirely contradicted 
those Antiquities. He also could hardly avoid seeing that those ac- 
counts contradicted one another also, and were childish, absurd, and 
supported by no good evidence whatsoever : as also, he could hardly 
avoid seeing that Josephus's accounts in those Antiquities were au- 
thentic, substantial, and thoroughly attested to by the ancient re- 
cords of that nation, and of the neighbouring nations also, which 
indeed no one can avoid seeing, that carefully peruses and considers 
them . 

IV. Tacitus therefore, in concealing the greatest part of the true 
ancient history of the Jewish nation, which lay before him in Jose- 
phus, and producing such fabulous, ill grounded, and partial histo- 
ries, which he had from the heathens, acted a most unfair part : 
and this procedure of his is here the more gross, in regard he pro- 
fessed such great impartiality (Hist. b. i. ch. i .) ; and is allowed to 
have observed that impartiality in the Roman affairs also. 

V. Tacitus’s hatred and contempt of God’s peculiar people, the 
Jews, and his attachment to the grossest idolatry, superstition, and 
astral fatality of the Romans, were therefore so strong in him, as to 
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overbear all restraint? qf sober reason and equity in the case of those 
Jews, though he be allowed so exactly to have followed them on 
other Qccaakms relating to the Romans. 

VI. Since therefore Tacitus was so bitter against the Jews, and 
since he knew that Christ was a Jew himself, and that his apostle? 
.and first followers were Jews; and also knew that the Christian re- 
ligion was derived into the Roman provinces from Judea. — it is no 
wonder that his hatred and contempt pf the Jews extended itself to 
the Christians alsp, whom the Romans usually cppfounded with the 
Jews ; as therefore his hard words of the Jews appear to have been 
generally groundless, and hurt his own reputation, instead of theirs, 
so ought we to esteem his alike hard words of the Christiana to be 
blots upon his own character, and not upon theirs, 

VII. Since therefore Tacitus, soon after the publication of Jose- 
phus’s Antiquities, and in contradiction to them, was determined to 
produce such idle stories about the Jews, and since one of those idle 
stories is much the same with that published in Josephus, against 
Apion, from Manetho and Lysimachus, and nowhere else met with 
so fully in all antiquity, it is most probable that those Antiquities of 
Josephus were the very occasion of Tacitus giving us these stories ; 
as we know from Josephus himself, contr. Apion, b. i, § 1, that 
the same Antiquities were the very occasion of Apion’s publication 
of his equally scandalous stories about them, and which Josephus 
so thoroughly confuted in these two books, written against him ; 
and if Tacitus, as I suppose, had also read these two books, his 
procedure in publishing such stories, after he had seen so thorough 
a confutation of them, was still more highly criminal. Nor will Ta- 
citus’s fault be much less, though we suppose he neither saw the 
Antiquities, nor the books against Apion ; because it was very easy 
for him, then at Rome, to have had more authentic accounts of the 
origin of the Jewish nation, and of the nature of the Jewish and 
Christian religions, from the Jews and Christians themselves, which 
he owns were very numerous there in his days ; so that his publica- 
tion of such idle stories is still utterly inexcusable. 

VIII. It is therefore very plain, after all, that notwithstanding 
the encomiums of several of our learned critics upon Tacitus, and 
hard suspicions upon Josephus, all the (involuntary) mistakes of 
Josephus, in all his large works put together, theit quality as well 
as quantity considered, do not amount to near so great a sum as do 
these gross errors and misrepresentations of Tacitus about the Jews 
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amount to in a very few pages ; so little reason have some of our 
later and lesser critics to prefer the Greek and Roman historians and 
writers to the Jewish, and particularly to Josephus. Such later and 
lesser critics should have learned more judgement and modesty from 
their great father Joseph Scaliger, when, as we have seen, after aH 
his deeper inquiries, he solemnly pronounces (De Emend . Temp . 
Prolegom. p. 17 ) That “ Josephus was the most diligent and the 
greatest lover of truth of all writers and is not afraid to affirm, 
That “ it is more safe to believe him, not only as to the affairs of 
the Jews, but also to those that are foreign to them, than all the 
Greek and Latin writers ; and this because his fidelity and compass 
of learning are everywhere conspicuous.” 
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TABLE OF THE JEWISH WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 

PARTICULARLV ©F THOSE MENTIONED IN JOSEPHUS'S WORKS. 


Of the Jewish Measures of Length . 



Inches. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

Cubit, the Standard . . 

. . 21 . . 

. 1 

9 

Zereth, or Large Span . . 

. . 10 J . 

. 0 

LOI 

, Small Span . . • . . . 

. . 7 . . 

. 0 

7 

Palm, or Hand’s Breadth • 

• • S 5 . . 

. 0 

H 

Inch, or Thumb’s Breadth 

. . 1,16 . 

. 0 

1,16 

Digit, or Finger's Breadth 

. . ,875 

. 0 

,875 

Orgyia, or Fathom . . . 

. . 84 . . 

. 7 

0 

Ezekiel's Carineh, or Reed 

. . 126 . . 

, 10 

6 

Arabian Cannah, or Pole . 

. . 168 . . 

. 14 

0 

Schaenus Line, or Chain . 

. 1680 .. . 

140 

0 

Sabbath-Day’s Journey . 

42000 . . 

3500 

0 

Jewish Mile . . . . . 

84000 . . 

7000 

0 

Stadium, or Furlong . . 

. 8400 . . 

700 

0 

Parasang ...... 

252000 . . 21000 

0 

Of the Jewish Measures of Capacity . 




Cub. Inches. 

Pints or Pounds. 

Bath, or Epha .... 

807,274 . . 

27,83 


Coras, or Chomer . . . 

8072,74 . . 

278,3 


Seah, or Saton . . . . . 

269,091 . . 

9,266 

Ditto, according to Josephus 

828,28 . . 

28,3 


Hin . 

134,54 . . 

4,4633 

Ditto, according to Josephus 

414,12 . . 

14,3 


Omer, or Assaron . . . . 

80,727 . . 

2,78 


Gab 

44,859 . . 

1,544 

Log 

. 11,21 . . 

,39 

Metretes, or Syrian Firkin . 

.207 

7,125 

Of the Jewish Weights and Coins 



Stater, Silus, or Shekel of the Sanctuary, the £ i 

r. d. 

Standard .... 


. 0 

2 6 

Tyrian Coin, equal to the Shekel .... 

. 0 

2 6 

Bekah, Half of the Shekel 


. 0 

2 3 
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£ s. d. 


Drachma Attica* one-fourth 0 0 

Drachma Alexandria, or Darchmon, or Adarch- 

\ mon, one-llalf ...013 

Gerah, or Obolus, one- twentieth 0 0 1J 

Maneh, Mna (100 Shekels in weight) 21900 
Grains Troy. 


Maneh, Mna, or Mina, as a coin (60 Shekels) . 7 10 0 

Talent of Silver (3000 Shekels) 375 0 0 

Drachma of Gold, not more than ••••.Oil 


Shekel of Gold, not more than 0 4 4 

Daric of Gold 104 


Talent of Gold, not more than 648 0 0 


Table of the Jewish Months in Josephus and others , 
with the Names of the Syromaccdonian Names Josephus gives them, 
and of the Julian or Roman Months tor responding to them. 


Hebrew Names. 

Syromacedonian Names. 

Roman Names. 

(1.) Nisan 

Xanthicus 

March and April 

(2.) Jyar 

Artemesius 

April and May 

(3.) Sivan 

Daesius 

May and June 

(4.) Tamuz 

Panemus 

June and July 

(5.) Ab 

Lous 

July and August 

(6.) Elul 

Gorpiaeus 

August and September 

(7.) Tisri 

Hyperberetseus 

September and October 

(8.) Marhesvan Dius 

October and November 

(9.) Casleu 

Apellaeus 

November and December 

(10.) Tebeth 

Audinsus 

December and January 

(11.) Shebat 

Peritius 

January and February 

(12.) Adar 

Dystrus 

February and March 


( ) VeAdar, or 

the second Adar, intercalated. 
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Aaron, i. 174 ; in. 280, 1. Is made 
high priest, i. 222. His sons, 223. 
His death, 263. 

Abassar, or Sanabassar, ii. 202 
Abbar, king of the Tyrians, iv. 349. 
Abdastartus, king of the Tyrians, 344. 
Abdemon, a Tyrian, ii. 29,30; iv.343- 
344. 

Abednego, ii. 169. 

Abdon succeeds E|on as judge, i 354. 
Abel, i. 72. His sacrifice, 73. 
Abennerig, king of Charax-Spasini, iii. 
248. 

Abia, king of the Arabians, iii. 256. 
Abiathar, the son of Ahimelech, i. 420. 
Saves his life, and flies to David, 422. 
Is high priest, 439, 464, 480, 497, 
508. Is deprived of the high priest- 
hood, ii, 3. 

Abibalus, king of the Tyrians, iv. 343. 
Abigail, i. 428. Married to David, 430. 

Amasa’s mother, 486. 

Abiliu, the son of Aaron, i. 223. 

Abijah, or Abia, the son of Rehoboaro, 
i. 488 ; ii. 59. Succeeds his father, ii. 
52. Conquers the ten tribes, 54 to 57. 
Abilamaradochus. See Evil- Merodach, 
Abimael, i. 88. 

Abimelech tyrannizes over the Shcchem- 
ites, i. 348. Is expelled, 349. He 
destroys them all, 350. Is killed by 
a piece of a mill- stone, 351* 
Abinadab, i. 373; ii. 7. 

Abiram, i. 251, 254, 256. 

Abishag, avitgin, David’s nurse, i. 508. 
Abishai, i. 430. 

Abner, son of Ner, and Saul’s kinsman, 
i. 382. General of his army, 444. 
Reconciles the Israelites to David, 447. 
Is killed, 449. 

Abram, or Abraham, the son of Terah, i. 
89* Leaves Chaldea, and goes to Ca- 
naan, 90. Lives atDamascus,9l. Ad- 
vises his sons to plant colonies, 106. 
Instructs the Egyptians in the mathe- 
matical sciences, 92. Divides the coun- 
try between himself and Lot, 92. God 
promises him a son, 95. He beats the 
Assyrians, 94. Dies, 109. 

Absalom, i. 456. Flies to Geshur, 477. 


Is recalled by a stratagem of Joab, 
477,8. Rebels against David, 479. 
Pursues after him, 480. His army is 
put to flight, 487. He hangs on a tree 
by his hair, 488. Is stabbed by Joab, 
and dies, 488. 

Acencheres, king of Egypt, iv. 340. 

Acenchres, queen of Egypt, iv. 340. 

Actiar, or Achan, is guilty of theft, i. 
314. Is punished, 315. 

Achimas. See Ahimaaz . 

Achjsli, or Aiichus, king of Gath, i. 433. 

Achitophel. See Ahithophel. 

Acme, iii. 415. Her letters to Antipater 
and Herod, 84. Her death, 92. 

Acmon, son of Araph, of the race of tlie 
Giants, attacks David, i. 498. Is 
killed by Abishai, 499. 

Acratheus, or Hatach, ii. 221. 

Actium, battle at, in the seventh year of 
Herod’s reign, ii. 476,478,485; iii. 
359. 

Ada, the wife of Lamech, i. 74. 

Adad. See JJadad. 

Adam created, i. 69. His fall, 71. 

Ader, or Hadad, an Idumean, ii. 40. 

Adonias, or Adouijah, pretends to the 
crown, i. 508. Takes sanctuary at the 
altar, 510. Demands Abishag to wife, 
ii. 1 . Is refused, 2. 

Adonibezek, king of Jerusalem, i. 329. 
Is made a prisoner, and has his hands 
and feet cut off, and dies at Jerusalem, 
329.330 

Adoram, ii. 13. 

Adrammelech, ii. 140. 

Adrasar. See lladadezer. 

yEIius Callus, ii 509. 

iEsop, a servant, ii. 466. 

Agag, king of the Amalekites, i. 398 Is 
killed* 401. 

Agar. See Hagar. 

Ayyapuw&*», or forcible pressure, taken 
off the Jews by Demetrius, ii. 313. 

Aggeus. See Uaggai. 

Agones, or games every fifth year, in 
honour of Cmsar, instituted by Herod, 
ii. 501 ; iii. 370. At the finishing of 
Cesarea, iii. 22. 

Agrippa (Marcus, the Roman) hi* bounty 
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towards the Jews, ii. 259. Is splen- 
didly entertained by Herod, iii. 3. 
Makes equal returns to him at Sinope, 
4. His expedition to the Bosphorus, 
3. His speech to the Jews at Jerusa- 
lem, 473. He confirms their privileges, 
9, 10. His letter to the Ephesians, in 
favour of the Jews, 26; and to those 
of Cyrene, 27. 

Agrippa the Great, or Elder, Herod’s 
grandson, iii. 66, 397 His various 
adventnres, 147 , &c. Is manacled 
imprisoned, 156. His future liberty 
and happiness foretold, 157. Is re- 
Jeas<?d,and made lord df two tetrarchies, 
with the title of King, 163. Gives 
Caius a sumptuous entertainment at 
Home, 173. Is sent by the senate to 
(Claudius, 223/4. His advice to Clau- 
dius, 224. Is sent back to his king- 
dom, 232. Claudius bestows on him 
piuiost all the dominions of his grand* 
father, 229. His eu!ogiura,237. His 
bouuty towards those of Bery tus, 233. 
He treats several kings splendidly, 
239. Entertains Cesarea with shows ; 
and appears himself upon the stage in 
a magnificent dress, and is applauded 
as a god, 239, 40. Dies soon after, an 
unnatural death, 240, I. His domi- 
nion and children, 457. 

Agrippa, son of Agrippa the Great by 
Cyprus, iii. 457. Did not immediately 
succeed in his father’s kingdom, 243. 
Claudius gave him that ol his uncle 
Herod [of Chalcis], 260, 453; to 
which he added the tetrarchies of 
Philip and L>sanias, 265- He is hurt 
by a sling-stone, at the siege of Ga- 
luaJa, iv. 64- His letters to Josephus, 

i. 52. His famous speech to the Jews, 
to dissuade them from a war with the 
Romans, iii. 47'8 to 487. 

Agrippa, son of Felix and Drusilla, iii. 
267. 

Agrippa (Fonteius) slain, iv. 283. 

Ahab, king of Israel, ii. 63. Is reproved 
by Elijah, 70. Fights with Benhadad, 
and beats him, 7 1 to 74 Pardons him, 
75. Is afterwards killed himself by 
the Syrians, 81. His sons, 106- 

Ahaz, king of Judah, ii, 127 to 1 29. 

Ahaziah, son of Ahab, ii. 82, 86 to 8S. 

Ahaziali, king of Judah, ii. 104 to 106. 

Ahijah the prophet, his prophecy, ii- 41. 

Ahikam, ii. 163. 

Ahimaaa, or Achimas, the son ofZadok, 

. i. 439, 438,9. High priest, ii. 162. 

Ahimelech the high priest, slain by the 
order of Saul, i. 4 1 9, 20. 

Ahitub, i«. 3. 

Ahitlipphd, qx Achitophel, i. 430, 1. 
Gives evil counsel, 483. Hungs him- 
* 4 & 465 , 6 . 


Ai besieged, i. 314. Taken, 316. 

Aizel, or Uzal, grandson of Heber, i. 88. 

Alans, nation of, iv. 299, 300. 

Albinus, procurator of Judea, iii. 276. 

Alcimus, or J acimus, the wicked high 
priest, ii. 297. Calumniates Judas 
before Demetrius, 298. Dies, 302. 

Alcyon, a physician, iii- 210. 

Alexander Lysimachus the aiabarch, iii. 
151,229, 260. 

Alexander, the son of Alexander by Gla- 
‘phyra, iii. 397. 

Alexander, the son of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, ii. 310. Surnamed Bala, note, 
310. King of Syria; his letter to 
Jonathan, 3 1 2. Engages in a battle 
with Demetrius, 314. Demands Pto* 
lerny Pbilometor’s daughter in mar- 
riage, .319. Is killed in Arabia, end 
his head sent to Ptolemy, 324. 

Alexander and Aristobulus, Herod’s 
sons, put in prison, iii. 49. Strangled 
by their father’s order, 59, 397 . 

Alexander, the eldest son of Aristobulus, 

ii.393 » iii* 321. Troubles Syria, ii. 

ii. 397- Makes war upon the Romans, 

iii. 318. Is conquered by Gabinius, 
319. Killed by Pompey’s order, ii. 
401 ; iii. 323. 

Alexander Janneus succeeds his brother 
Aristobulus, iii. 304. A sedition raised 
against him, ii. 369 to 372. His ex- 
pedition against Ptolemais, 360. He 
is calied Tbracida, for his barbarous 
cruelty, 370. Dies of a quartan ague, 
after three years’ sickness, 373 ; iii. 
307- His sons Hyrc anus and Aristo- 
bulus, ii. 375 ; iii. 308. 

Alexander the Great, succeeds his father 
Philip, ii. 233. Conquers Darius, 
234, 5. Pursues his victories thro’ 
Asia, 235, &c. Sends a letter to the 
high priest at Jerusalem, 235. Goes 
himself to Jerusalem, 236. His dream, 
237. He adores the name of God on 
the high priest’s forehegd, 237 • Enters 
the temple, 237. Grants privileges to 
the Jews, ?38. The Paiophy lian Sea 
gifes way to his army, i. 188. His 
arms and armour kept in the temple 
of Diana, at £lymais, ii. 293. His 
empire divided after his death, 240. 

Alexander, the son of Phasaelusand Sa- 
lampsio, iii. 147. 

Alexander (Tiberius) succeeds Cuspius 
Fadusas procurator of Judea, iii. 260, 
457. Is made procurator of Egypt, 
472, 499. Is made chief commander 
of the Roman army under Vespasian, 

iv. 133, 243. 

Alexander Zebina, king of Syria, is con- 
quered by Antiochus Grypus, and 
dies, it 3&0* 

Alexandra, Alexander Janneus’s widow 
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holds the administration after his 
death, ii. 376. Fails sick and dies, 
378,9. Her eulogium, 379. 

Alexandra, daughter of Hyrcanus, wife 
of Alexander, tbe son of Aristobulus, 
Hyrcanus’s brother, and mother of 
another Aristobulus and ofMarianme, 
ii. 463. Writes a letter to Cleopatra, 
463. Sends the pictures of her son and 
daughter to Antony, by the advice of 
Dellius, 463- Is feignedly reconciled 
to Herod, 464. Is suspected by 
Herod, 466. Prepares to fly into 
Egypt, 466. Bemoans the death of 
Aristobulus, 468. Acquaints Cleopa- 
tra with the snares of Herod, and the 
death of her son, 469. Is put into 
prison, 473- Her indecent behaviour 
towards her daughter Mariamne, 495. 
Is killed by Herod’s order, 498. 

Alexandra, daughter of Phasaelus and 
Salampsio, iii. 147* Is married to 
Timius of Cyprus, 147. 

^Alexandria, a great part of that city as- 
signed to the Jews, ii. 399. The Jews 
declared its citizens on a brazen pillar, 
by Julius C&sar, 411,2. 

Alexas, Salome’s husband, iii. 64, 400. 

Alexas Selcias, Alexas’s son, iii. 148. 

Alisphragmuthosis, king of Egypt, iv. 

. 339. 

AUtorius, a Jew, i. 4. 

Alliance between Ptolemy and Anti- 
och us, ii. 263. 

Altar of incense, i. 215. Of burnt-offer- 
ing, made of unhewn stone, iv. 166* 7, 
355. 

Amedatha, or Hammadetha, ii. 219. 

Amalekites attack tbe Israelites,!. 197,8. 
Are conquered and plundered, 200,1. 

A man. See Hamm * 

Amarinus, or Omri, king of the Israel* 
ites, ii. 61 . 

Amasa, general of Absalom’s army, i. 
486,491. The son of Jether, 515. 
Killed by Joab, 496. 

Amasias, or Maaseiah, governor of the 
city, ii. 146. 

Araathos, son of Canaan, i. 87. 

Amaziah, or Amasias, king of Judah, ii. 
1 14, 117. Makes war on Joash, king 
of Israel, 119. Is beaten; and mur- 
dered in a conspiracy, 119. 

Ambassadors sent with presents to Heze- 
kiah, ii. 143. Ambassadors of the Jews 
slain by the Arabs, 479. This a viola- 
tion of the law of nations, 481. Jewish 
ambassadors had a right to sit among 
the Roman senators in the theatre, 414. 

Ambassage sent by Jonathan to the Ra- 

• mans and Lacedemonmnfl,ii.33l. Sent 
by the Jews to Rome, 302. 

^Ambition and avarice, causes of many 
mischiefs, i.449* . 


Ambivius(Marcus)<procurator of Judea, 
iii. 129. 

Aroenophis, king of Egypt, iv. 340, 360, 
368. 

Amesses, queen of Egypt, iv. 340. 

Aminadab, ii. 199. 

Ammonius killed, ii. 323. 

Am non, David’s son, i. 456. Falls u\ 
love with bis sister Tama?’, 474. Is 
slain by Absalom’s order, 476- 

Amorites given to the tribes of Reuben 
and Gad, and the half-tribe of Ma- 
nasseh, i. 278. 

Amphitheatre built at Jerusalem, and an-, 
other in the adjoining plain, by Herod 
the Great, ii. 501. Another at Jeri- 
cho, iii. 94. 

Amram, Moses’s father, i. 162. 

Amram, a seditious Jew, iii. 245- 

Amraphel, i. 93. 

Amutal. See Ifamutal. 

Anacharis, or Rabsaris, a general of Sen- 

% nacherib, ii. 137. 

Ananelus made high priest, ii 463. De- 
prived of that dignity^, 465. Restored 
to it, 468. 

Ananias, son of Nebedeus, made high 
priest, iii. 260, 46l, 488. His son 
Ananus, 461. Both sent in fetters to 
Rome, 264. Slain, together with his 
brother Hezekiah, 492. 

Ananias (different from the former) ii. 
204 Son of Onias, 353, 365. 

Ananias, the son of Masambalus, high 
priest, iv. 208. 

Ananus, senior, made high priest, iii, 
276. His eulogium, iv. 79. 

Ananus, junior (the son of Ananus) made 
high priest, iii. 276 ; i. 29 ; iv, 80. 
His speech to the people, iv. 8l . Ac- 
cused of the murder of James the Bi- 
shop, iii. 276. Deprived of the high 
priesthood, 277- His death, iv. 99. 

Ananus (or Annas) son of Seth, made 
high priest, iii. 129. Deposed, 130. 

Ananus, son of Bamadus, one of Simon’s 
life*guard, iv. 207. Flies to Titus, 
242. 

Ananus, governor of the temple, iii. 264. 

Ananus, son of Jonathan, iii. 505. 

Andreas, captain of Pbiladelphus’s life- 
guard, ii. 243, 4 ; iv. 880. 

Andromachus expelled the court of He- 
rod, iii. 37. 

Andronicus, son of Messalamus, ii. 3 17 . 

Angels of God become familiar with wo- 
men, i. 76. 

Anileus, iii. 177, 179, 160 to 185. Killed 
by the Babylonians, 186. 

Annius (Lucius) takes Gerasa, iv, 119* 

Annins ^Minucianus) iii. 191. 

Annius Rufus, procurator of Judea, iii. 
130. 

Anteius killed, iii. 206. 
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Antigonus governs Asia after Alexan- 
der's death, ii. 240. 

Antigonus, son of Aristobulus, ii. 393, 
396. Impeaches Hyrcanus and Anti- 
pater, 403 ; iii. 325 Is conquered by 
Herod, ii. 428, 9. Invades Judea, *by 
the help of the Parthians, 434. Is re- 
established in the government, 439 ; 
iii. 340. Cuts oif Hyrcanus’s ears, and 
causes the death of Phasaelus, 340. 
Surrenders himself to Sosius, ii. 456 ; 
iii. 356. Is sent in fetters to Marcus 
Antonius, ii. 456; iii. 356. Was the 
first king whose head was cut oif by 
the Romans, ii. 460. Reigned before 
Herod, iii. 77. 

Antigonus, son of Rvrcanus i. and bro- 
ther of king Aristobulus, made com- 
mander at the siege of Samaria, ii. 
352- Is beloved by his brother, 356. 
Is watched by the queen and her fa- 
vourites, and by their calumnies slain, 
357, 8 ; iii. 301, 2. 

Antioch is the chief city in Syria, and 
the third city in the Roman empire, 
ir. 5. The Jews made citizcis thereof 
by Seleucus Nicator, ii. 258. It is 
burnt down, iv. 279. 

Antiochians at first rebel against Deme- 
trius, ii. 323* Their envy against the 
Jews, 259. 

Antiochus, king of Commagene, iii. I S3, 
229, 239 ; iv. 199, 297. A part of 
Cilicia, together with Commagene, 
granted him by Claudius, iii. 229. 

Antiochus Cyzicenus, ii. 351. Assists 
the Samaritans, but is put to flight, 
352 ; iii. 350. Is killed, ii. 36T. 

Antiochus Dionysus, fifth son of Anti- 
ochus Grypus, king of Syria, makes 
ah expedition against the Jews, ii. 
371 ; iii. 306. 

Antiochus the Great, his letters in favour 
of the Jews, ii. 260 to 263- His wars 
with Ptolem}* Philopater and Phys- 
con, 260. Marries his daughter Cleo- 
patra to Ptolemy, 263. 

Antiochus Epiphanes makes aii expedi- 
tion into Egypt, ii. 276. Takes Jeru- 
salem, and plunders the temple, 27 6 to 
279; iii. 294 to 297 ; iv. 270. Goes 
into Persia, ii. 284. Designs to de- 
stroy the Jews upon his return, 284, 
His answer to the Samaritans, 279. 
His impiety, 346- He dies, and leaves 
the administration to Philip, 293, 4. 

Antiochus Eupator, son of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, invades Judea, ii. 295. 
Fights with Judas, 295 ; iii. 296. 
Makes peace with the Jews, ir. 29f. 
Breaks it, 297. Is killed by Deitie- 
trius, 298. 

Antiochus Grypus, son of Demetrius So- 
ter, ii. 35 1 . His death, 366. 


Antiochus Philometor, ii. 361. 
Antiochus Pius, son of Antiochus Cyzice- 
nus, makes war with Seleucus, and is 
slain in battle, ii. 367* 

Antiochus Eusebius, or Pius, the brother 
of Demetrius, besieges Jerusalem, ii. 
345, Raises the siege, 347 - Makes 
au expedition against the Parthians, 
is defeated and killed; 347, 8. 
Antiochus, the' grandson of Seleucus, 
and son of Alexander, is commonly 
called The God , ii. 259. Is crowned 
in his youth, 328. Enters into alliance 
with Jonathan the high priest, 328. 
Is slain by Trypbon, lus tutor, 341 ; 
Hi. 297. 

Antiochus, the brother of Seleucus, slain 
in battle, ii. 267. 

Antiochus Soler, brother of Demetrius, 
the father of Grypus, ii. 351. Makes 
war with Trypho, 342- 
Antipas, Herod’s son by Malthace, a 
Samaritan, iii. 6‘5, 391. Is tetrarch of 
Galilee, 93, 116, 420. Goes to Rome 
to get to be a king, 10D, 425. What 
was given him by Caesar, 110. Once 
declared king by Herod, 416. 
Antipas, one of the royal lineage, is put 
in prison and slain, iv. 78. 

Antipater the Idumea a, Herod’s father 
(called also Antipas) excites troubles, 
ii. 381. Is sent ambassador to Areta#, 
by Scaurus, 394. His wife Cypros the 
Arabian, and his children, 400. His 
valour, 401. He advises Hyrcanus 
to put himself under the protection of 
Aretas, iii. 311. Makes his son Pha- 
saelus governor of Jerusalem ; and 
Herod, of Galilee, ii. 406 ; iii. 326, 
Endeavours to deserve Caesar’s favour, 
-rii. 401, 2 ; iii. 323- Is honoured by 
Caesar, and made citizen of Rome, ii. 
402 ; iii. 324. His defence against 
Antigonus, ii. 403 ; iii* 325. Is made 
governor of Judea, ii. 403 ; iii. 326* 
Is greatly esteemed among the Jews, 

ii. 407. Is poisoned, 426 ; iii. 331.' 
Antipater, sou of Phasaelus and Salarap- 

sio, and grandson of Herod the Great, 

iii. 147. 

Anti pater, sou of Salome, impeaches 
Archelaus before Caesar, iii. 101. 

Anti pater, son of Herod, H. 429. Is sent 
to Rome to Caesar, iii. 13, 14, 402, 
408. While he is there, he, by letters, 
sets his father against his brethren, 
15, 377, 380, 1. His subtlety,. 30. 
Is recalled by Jlerod, 76. He reigns 

jointly w|tli his father, 62. Is hated 
by every body, after the slaughter of 
his brethren, 62. Attempts his lather’s 
- life, 63. Is concerned for himself, 63, 

. 409. Appears before Varus’s tribu- 
nal, 77,411. His plea for himself. 
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78, 9, 418, 4-. Is put in irons, 84, 
415. Is pat to death, 98, 490. 

Anti pater, a Samaritan,’ iii. 73, 406. 

Antipater, Herod’s sister’s son, iii. 65. 

Antipatris, taken by Vespasian, iv. 114. 

Antiphilus, iii. 74, 406. His letter to 
Antipater, Herod’s son, 84. 

Antonia, Claudius’s daughter by Petina, 
iii. 462. 

Antonia, Claudias’s mother, and Dmsus’s 
wife, lends money to Agrippa the' 
Melder, iii. 152. Her eulogium, 154, 5. 

Antonia, the tower, called Baris (or the 
Citadel) before, iii. 302. Is taken by 
Titus, iv. 222, 3. 

Antonius, a captain, iv. 3. 

Antony (Marc) his valour, ii. 395 ; iii. 

• 31!). His and Dolabella’s decree in 
favour of the Je*s, 415, 6. He 
marches into Asia, after Cassius’s de- 
feat, 429. His letter to Hyrcanns, 
429 ; to the Tyrians, 431. He falls in 
love with Cleopatra, 433. Makes 
Phasaelus and Herod tetrarchs, 433. 
Orders their accusers to be put to 
death, 432, 4 Confers signal favours 
on Herod, 442. Sojourns at Athens, 
447 ; iii. 348. ‘His luxury v ii. 463- 

Antonius (Lucius) Marc Antony’s son, 
sends a letter to the Sardians, in fa- 
vour of the Jews, ii. 418. 

Antonius Primus, iv. 135. 

Anubis, a god, iii. 1 36. 

Apachnas, king of Egypt, iv. 338. 

Apame, Darius’s coucuhine, ii. 194. 

Apion, ambassador for the Alexandrians 
to Caius, iii. 167. 

Apollo’s temple at Gaza, ii. 366. 

Apoilodotus, captain of the Gazeans, ii. 
365. Killed, 366. 

Apollonius, son of Alexander, ii. 349. 

Apollonius Daus, governor of Celesyria, 

ii. 320. Challenges Jonathan to an 
engagement, ind is defeated, 329, 1 . 

Apollonius, governor of Samaria, ii.279, 
283. 

Aponius, iii. 227. 

Apophis, king of Egypt, iv. 338. 

Apsalom, iii. 493. 

Apsan, or Ibzan, judge after Jephtha, i. 
354. 

Aquila, the murderer of Caius, iii. 204. 

Arabians circumcise their children when 
thirteen years old, i. 101. Twelve 
towns! taken from them by Alexander, 
Jung of the Jews, ii. 383. Ethiopians 
are their neighbours, 192. 

Arabia borders on Judea, ii. 382. Petra 
the king’s residence, 383. Zabdiel 
their lord, 324. Arabians are defeated, 
484. Their women are great poisoners, 

iii. 72. 

Aram, i. 88. 


Am. See Horan . ' 

Araske, or Nisroch, a temple, ii. 140. 

Arases, or Rezin, king of the Syrians, ii. 
127. 

Araunah (or Oronna) the Jebusite ; his 
threshing-floor, i. 505. The place 
where Isaac was to have been sacri- 
ficed, and where the temple was after- 
wards built, 505, 6. 

Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, comes to 
Herod, iii. 40, 60,61, 386. Herod 
goes with him to Antioch, 42, 389. 
Archelaus reconciles Herod to his son 
Alexander, and to hisbrother Pheroras, 
41, 387, 8. 

Archelaus, son of Herod the Great, iii. 65, 
75, 399, 408. Is made ethnarch, 1 16, 
439. Marries Glaphyra, 121, 441). 
Is proclaimed king after Herod’s death, 
95,421. Hts speech to the people, 
95, 423. He endeavours to appease 

- the people, 97, 98. Goes to Rome, 
99, 425. Is accused there by the de- 
puties of the people, 113 to 110, 435, 

, 6. Is banished to Vienna in Gaul, 
439. His dreams and Glaphyra 7 s, 
121,2, 439, 40. 

Archelaus, grandson of Chelcias, iii. 
242. 

Archelaus, son of Magadatus, iv. 242. 

Aretas, king of the Arabians, ii. 366, 
382 ; iii. 53, 31 1 , 402. Makes an ex- 
pedition against Aristobiilus, ii. 383. 
Succeeds Obodas, iii. 45. Affords, 
succours to Hyrcanus, 311. Impeaches 
Sy Ileus, jointly with Antipater, before 
Ctesar, 70. 

Aretas, king of Celesyria, makes an ex- 
pedition into Judea, ii. 372. 

Aretas of Petra, iii. Ill , 143. 

Arioch, captain of Nebuchadnezzar’s 

~ life-guard, ii, 170. 

Arion, treasurer of Alexandria, ii. 269. ' 

Aristeus, or Aristseus, one of Ptolemy 
Philadelphia's life-guard, ii. 243, 4 ; 
iv. 380. 

Aristobulus, son of Hyrcanus i., ii. 852. 
The first high priest who assumed the 
title of King of the Jews, 356. Called 
Phillelen, or Lover of the Grecians , 
359. 

Aristobulus, sou of Alexander Janneus, 
an enterprising and bold man, ii. 375. 
Complains of the Pharisees, 276. Re- 
proaches bis mother Alexandra, 377. 
Endeavours to take possession of the 
kingdom during his mother’s life, 378. 
Eights with his elder brother Hyrca- 
nus for the crown, 381. Brings him 
to an .accommodation, 381 ; iii. 310. 
Sends a golden vine to Pompey, ii. 
385. Is, with his children, brought 
captive to Rome by Pompey, 393. 
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Escapes out of prisbn, but is retaken 
and tent back again to Rome by Ga- 
bipius, 396 ; liL 317, 329. His firm-* 
hess in adversity, ii. 396. Is poisoned 
by the partizans of Pompey,400. His 
children, -401. 

Aristobulus, son of Herod the Great, ii. 
614. Marries Bernice, Salome’s 
daughter, iii. 3. Is put in prison, 49. 
Is accused by his father in an assem- 
bly At Berytus* and condemned, 66, 6. 
Is strangled, 69, 397. His children, 
64, 397. 

Aristobulus, son of Herod king of Chal- 
cis, iii. 26*9 ; iv. 298. 

Aristobulus, son of Aristobulus, and bro- 
ther to the famous Mariamne, a beau- 
tiful youth, is made high priest by 
. Herod, and is drowned by the secret 
order of the same Herod, ii. 466-^6 ; 
iii. 374. 

Aristobulus, son of Aristobulus and Ber- 
nice, and grandson of Herod the 
Great, Hi. 148. 

Aristocracy the best form of government, 

. i. 288, 9. Instituted in Judea by Ga- 
binius, iii. 320. 

Arithmetic and Astronomy came from. 
Chaldea to Egypt, and thence into 
Greece,!. 92. 

Arius, king of the Lacedemonians, senda 
a letter to Onias the high priest, ii. 
273. 

Ark of God, its description, i. 213. 
Taken by the Philistines, 368, SlO. 
Restored to the Israelites, 971 to 8t4. 
Carried to Jerusalem, and lodged in 
the house of Obed-Edom, after it had 
been with Aminadab, 458, 9. 

Ark of Noah, where it rested, i. 79, 80. 
Mentioned by all barbarian historians, 
80. Its remains long preserved, 80. 
Armais, king of Egypt, iv. 340. 
Armenia conquered by Antony, ii. 4 75. 

• Cotys, king of the Lesser Armenia, 
iii. 239. 

Armeases, kiug of Egypt, tv. 340. 
Armoury of David in the temple, ii. 110. 
ArCpheus, or Amariah, ii. 3. 

Arphaxad, i. 88. 

Arruntius (Euaristus) iii. 208. 

Atruntius (Paulus) iii. 203. 

Arsaces, king of the Parthians, ii. 334, 
347. 

Artabanns, king of Media, iii. 132* 
Artabanus, king of the Parthians, iii. 
141, 2, 179,80. Heflies to Izates, 
253. Is kindly received by him, and 
restored to his kingdom, 254. Dies, 
*55. 

•Artabazes, or Artavasdes, son of Ti- 
granes, is giveti as a present to Cleo- 
patra by Antony, iii. 858. 


Aftaxepees, king of tile Penians, ii. Si 5. 
His edict against the Jews, 220 ; con- 
tradicted, 228, 9. 

Artorius cunningly saves his own life, 
iv. 237. 

Arucas, i. 87. 

Arudeus, i. 87. „ 

Asa, king of Jerusalem, ii. 58, 9. Makes 
an alliance with the king of Damascus, 
60. 

Aaahel killed by Abner, i. 445. 

Asamoneans, the end of their reign, ii. 
457, 8. 

Asamoneus, ii. 280. 

Aschanax, i. 86. 

Asermoth, or Hazermaveth, i. 88. 

Aaerymns, king of the Tyrians, iv.344. 

Ashdod, or Azotus, taken by Jonathan, 
il. 321,2. Its inhabitants plagued ou 
account of the ark of God, i. 370. 

Ashpenaz, a eunuUb, ii. 169. 

Asbur, i. 88. 

Asia, its convention at Ancyra, iii. 26. 
Valerius procopsul of Asia, 210. Five 
hundred towns of Asia, 482. 

Aaineus and Anileus, two brethren, iii- 
177 to 186. 

Askelonites, punished for their stub- 
bornness, ii. 267 - 

Asocbeus. See SkuhpJc. 

Asprenas, iii. 201. Cut in pieces, 205. 

Assemblies forbidden to all at Rome but 
to the Jews only* by Julius Caesar, ii. 
415. 

Ass’s head fhUely reported by Apion as 
an object of worship among the Jews, 
iv. 386. 

Assis, king of Egypt, iv. 338. 

Assyrian empire overthrown, ii. 143. 

Astarte’s temple, i. <442 ; iv. 343. 

Asiartus, king of the Tyrians, iv. 344. , 

Astronomy ; for its improvement the first 
men lived near a thousand years, i. 
82. Came out of Chaldea into Egypt, 
and thence into Greece, 92* 

Asylum, or right of sanctuary, belonging 
to some towns in Judea, i. 279, 80. 

Athenians decree honours to Hyrcanui, 
ii. 404. 

Athenion, ii. 266. 

Atlienio, a general of Cleopatra, iii. 359. 
His perfidiousness, ii. 477* 

Atbronges, a shepherd, crowns himself 
king of Judea, iii. 109, 10, 432. 

Is conquered with his brethren, 110, 
433. 

Atratinus, Herod’s advocate, ii 442. 

Augustus’s arrival in Syria, ii. 516. His 
letter to Herod, hi. 64. Holds acorn*- 
cal about the affairs of Judea, 101. 
His edict and letter in favour of the 
Jews, 26. Is angry with Herod, 44, 5. 
Is reconciled to him by means of Ni- 
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colaus of Damascus, 51 to 53. Di- 
vides Herod’s dominions, 437. His 
death, 449. 

Axioramus, high priest, ii. 1 62. 

Azariah, the prophet, ii. 59. 

Azarias, high priest, ii. 162. 

Azaruis one of Daniel’s companions, ii. 

Azarias, a commander under Judas, is 
defeated by Gorgias at Jarnnia, ii. 
292. 

Azau, or Hazo, i. 89. 

Azizus, king of Emesa, is circumcised, 
•and marries Drusilla, the sister of 
Agrippa junior, iii. 265. Dies, 269. , 

Azotus. See Ashdodi 

Azricam, ii. 127. 


Baal, king of the Tyrians, iy. 349. 

Baal, god of the Tyrians, ii, 108. 

Baalis, king of the Ammonites, ii. 
161,5. 

Baanah, the son of Rimmen, i. 451. 

Baaras, a place, and a plant there grow- 
ing, iv. 292. 

Baasha, or Basan, king of Isreal, ii. 59, 
60. Kills Nadab his predecessor, 57. 
Dies, 61. 

Babas’s children preserved by Costoba- 

• rus, ii. 499. Afterwards * killed by 
Herod, 500. 

•Babylon, derived from Bribe! (confusion 
of languages) i. 84. Taken by Cyrus, 

• under the reign of Baltasar, ii. 180. 
The great number of Jews who lived 
there, 461. iii. 176- Nebuchadnezzar’s 
buildings at Babylon, ii. 176. Its 
walls not built by Semiramis, but by 
Nebuchadnezzar, according to the tes- 
timony of Berosu9, i V. 346, 7. Its 
walls curiously built by Nabonnedus, 
of brick and bitumen, according to the 
same Berosus, 347, 8. Its pensile 
gardens erected by Nebuchadnezzar, 
in imitation of the mountains of Media, 
346. ii. 176. 

Bacchides, ii. 298, 9, 303, 4, 306. He 
attacks the Jews, 307 to 310. 

Badezorus, king of the Tyrians, iv. 344. 

Badus. See Bath . 

Bagoas, a eunuch, iii. 69- 

Bagoses, an enemy of the Jews. ii. 232. 

Balaam, the prophet, i. 266 to 27 1 . Ilis 
ass speaks, 268. 

Baladan, king of Babylon, ii. 143. 

Balak, king of Moab, i. 266 to 27 1 • 

Balatorus, king of the Tyrians, iv. 349. 

Baleazarus, king of the Tyrians, iv. 344. 

Balias, or Berea, king of Sodom, i. 93. 

Balm, or Balsam, near Jericho, ii. 389, 
474 ; iii. 313. 

Baltasar (Belshazzar, or Naboandel, or 


NabotiadiuaJ king of Babylon, ii. 177* 
His terrible vision, and its interpreta- 
tion, 118, 9. His end, 180. 

Baltasar, (or Belteshazzar) Daniel’s 
name, ii. 169. 

Banacates, ii. 7. 

Banus, a hermit, Josephus’s master, i.3. 
Barak, excited by Debora, encounters 
Si sera, i. 343, 4. 

Barbarians, their riches formerly con- 
sisted in cattle, i. 171. 

Bardanes, king of the Parthian*, h slain, 
ii. 205. 

Baris, a tower built at Eobatana by Da- 
niel, ii, 182. 

Barnabazus, ii. 213. 

Barsas, king of Sodom, i. 93. 

Baruch, well skilled in the Hebrew 
tongue, and left with Jeremiah, the 
prophet, in Judea, at the Babylonian 
captivity, ii. 164. 

Barzapharnes, governor in Parthia, iii. 
336. 

Barzillai, i. 486. 

•Basan. See Baasha. 

Basima, or Basmatb, Solomon’s daugh- 
ter, ii. 7. 

•Baskets carried upon the head, i. 189. j 
Bassus (Ventidins). See Ventidius. 
Bassus (Cecilius) murderer of Sextus 
Caesar, ii. 424 ; iii. 829. 

Bassus (Luoilius) is sent with an army 
into Judea ; he besiege* and takes Ma- 
cherus, iv. 291 to 296- 
Bath, or Badus, a Jewish measure, ii. 
12 . 

Baths, hot, at Callirhoe beyond Jordan, 
iii. 90. 

Bathsheba, i,468 to 473. 

Bathyllus, iii. 407. 

Bathyllus, Antipater’s freed- t man, iii. 
75. 

Battering-ram, its description, iv. 26. 
Battle at Taricheae, upon the Lake ef 
Gennesareth, iv 52 to 56. 

Beeltethmus, ii. 190. 

Bela, or £oar, the king it, i. 93. 
Belshazzar. See Baltascr . 

Belteshazzai, Daniel’s name, ii. 169* 
Belus, the god of the Tyrians, ii. 63* 
Belus, the god of the Babylonians, bit 
temple at Babylon, ii. 176. 

Benaiah, a priest by birth, a man 6f va- 
lour, i. 502. Son of Jehoiada, 464. 
Commander of some troops of Solo- 
mon, ii. 2,3, 4. Son of Ackilus, 7 - 
Beneficence, its commendation and re- 
wards, i. 436, 7. 

Be nh ad ad (or the son of Hedad) king of 
Syria, besieges Samaria the first time, 
ii. 7 1 to 76. The second tune, 93 to 
99. Falls sick, and is smothered by 
Hazael, 99, 100. 

Benjamitcs are attacked for their 
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enormous erime attxibea, and at last 
terribly defeated and cut off, i. 332 
to 836. Their tribe restored, 337. 

Beon, iv. 338. 

Berechiah, or Rarachias, ii. 128. 

Bernice, daughter of Agrippa senior, iii. 
147* She is married to Herod, 
Agrippa’s brother, 229, 30. 

Bernice, Agripna’s mother, dies, iii. 
149. 

Bernice, Archelaus’s and Mariamne’s 
daughter, iii. 266. 

Bernice, the widow of Herod, marries 
Polemo ; but toon leaves him, iii* 
267. 

Bernice, Salome's daughter, Arbtobu- 
lus’s wife, iii. 3. 

Bernice, Agrippa senior’s daughter, and 
junior’s sister, in danger of her life, 
iii. 4?2. 

Bemicianus, Herod of Chalcis’s son by 

. Bernice, hb brother Agrippa’s daugh- 
ter, iii. 457. 

Bery tus, where the cause between Herod 
and hb sons was debated in a council 
or court, iii. 55, 6. Romans living at 
Berytus, 52. 

Besaieel and Aholiab, sacred architects, 

i. 209. 

Bethuel, i. 89. 

Bigthan, a eunuch, ii. 218. 

Birth-day of Ptolemy’s son kept by the 
Syrians, ii. 269. Presents made there- 
upon, 270 to 272. 

Bobelo, ii.204. 

Bocchoris, king of Egypt, iv. 871* 

Books of the law found, ii. 147. 

Books composed by Solomon, ii. 9. 
Twenty-two most sacred books among 
the Jews, iv. 332. 

Boos, of Elimelech’s family, i. 362, 3. 
His kindness towards Ruth, 363, 4. 
He marries her, 364. 

Brazen vessels more valuable than gold, 

ii. 207. 

Bride, how she was to part from one that 
refused to marry her, according to the 
law of Moses, i, 364. 

Britons, iv. 256. 

Britannicus, son of Claudius by Messa- 
iina, iii. 462. 

Brocchus, a tribune, iii. 222. 

Brother, a title which Alexander Baias 
gave to Jonathan the high priest, ii. 
312. The same title was also given 
him by Demetrius Soter, 325. 

Bukki, son of Abishua, high priest, 
ii. 3. 

Burrhus, Nero’s Greek Secretary, iii. 
273,4. 

Button, or buckle (a golden one) sent 
to Jonathan, by Alexander, king of 


-Syria, ii. 322; and by DemeWiuF, 
328. 

Bus, Nalior’s son, i. 89. 


C®cilius Bassus. See Bonus. 
Caecinna, sent to Vespasian, iv. 136. 
Cssar (Julius) makes war in Egypt, 2. 
401. His decrees in favour of the 
Jews, 411 to 415. Is murdered by 
Brutus and Cassius, 424. 

Caesarean games instituted by Herod, ii. 
501 ; iii. 370. Begun at the finbhing 
of Cesarea Augusta, iii. 22. 

Cain murders hb brother Abel ; and hb 

K unbhment, i. 73. He peoples the 
md of Nod, 74. 

Caius, 1 the son of Germanicus, b made 
emperor, iii. 160,1,451. Puts Ti- 
berius, the grandson of Tiberius the 
emperor, to death, 161. His beha- 
viour in the government, 165 to 167. 
He orders hb statue to be erected in 
the temple at Jerusalem, 1 68. Grati- 
fies Agrippa, and forbids its erection, 
174,5. His letter to Petronius, 175. 
He rages against the Jews, 188. Calls 
himself the brother of Jupiter, 189. 
Conspiracies formed against him, 
190, 1. The conspirators increase iu 
number, 197. Hb death, 202 to 204. 
His threatened letter to Petronius re- 
tarded till he was dead, 175, 455. Hb 
character, 217. 

Caleb, one that searched the land of Ca- 
naan, i. 244, 330. 

Calf (golden) near Daphne, or Dan, iv. 
62. 

Calleas, iii. 63. 

Callimander, ii. 352. 

Callinicos, son* of Antiochus king of 
Commagena, iv. 298. . 

Callistus, a freed-man of Caius, iii. 
197, 8. 

Cambyses succeeds Cyrus, ii. 190. Dies 
after a reign of six years, 19 1. 

Camp of the Jews, i. 240. Of the As- 
syrians, iv. 177, 204. 

Canaan, the son of Ham; and bis poste- 
rity, i. 87. 

Canaan land, its description and divi- 
sion, i. 320 to 323. 

Canaanites distress the tribe of Dan, 
i. 338. Are spared, contrary to the 
command of God, 331. War de- 
nounced against them by the tribes of 
Judah and Simeon, 329. 

Candlestick in the tabernacle, i. 214. 
Cantheras removed from the high priest- 
hood, iii. 247* 

Capellus, son of Antyllus, i. ll. 
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Capito, a centurion, or captain of a hun- Chagiras, son of Nabatcus, iv. 200. 

dred soldiers,, ill. 470. Chalaman, king of the Syrians, i. 46t. 

Capitol, the end of the triumphal shows, Chalcol, ii. 9. 

iv. 290. Chares, iv. 64. Dies, 69. 

Captives of the Jews, how many killed, Chebron, king of Egypt, iv.340. 
and how many kept alive, iv. 266, Chedorlaomer, i. 93. 

7. Captives carried in the triumph, Chelbes, king of the Tyrians, iv. 343. 
286. Chelcias, ii. 353, 364. 

Captivities of the ten and of the two Cherubim, their shape not known, ii. 16. 

tribes, ii. 167, 8. Chesed ? Nahor’s son, i. 89: 

Carus, Herod’s pathic, iii. 69. Children not always like their pareuts, 

Cassander governs Macedonia after i. 377. 

Alexander’s death, ii.240. Chilion, i. 362. 

Cassius Longinus, president of Syria, ii. Christ and Christians, iii. 135 ; iv. 479 
424, 5, 428, 524 ; iii. 245. Favours ' to 484. 

Antipater and Herod, ii. 424 to 427. Chusarthes, or Chushan, the king of As- 
Repels the Parthians, and then retires , Syria, oppresses the Israelites, i. 339. 
to Judea, 400; iii. 321, 2. Is.de- Cinnamus, iii- 254. 
feated at Phdippi, ii. 429. Circumcision is received in Palestine by 

Castles, or citadels, two at Jerusalem ; the Jews, iv. 350. Its institution, i. 

one in the city, and the other by the 96. The Arabians circumcise their 

temple, ii. 294, 497, 505. children after the thirteenth year of 

. . Castor, the Jew, his cunning trick, iv. their age, 101. The Syrians in Pa- 
179. lestine received circumcision from 

. Castration of men or beasts forbidden by the Egyptians, according to Herodo- 

the law of Moses, i. 300. Young tus, ii. 52. Not to be forced upon 

men of royal blood castrated by any body, in the opinion of Josephus, 

Nebuchadnezzar's order, and,, among i. 17, 18. The Id umeans forced to 

others, Daniel the prophet, ii. 168. be circumcised, or to leave their counr 

Catullus, governor of the Libyan try, by John Hyrcanus, ii. 348. The 

Pentapolis, iv, 321. His calumny Itureans forced to be circumcised by 

against the Jews, 322. His death, Aristobulus, 359. 

and the divine vengeance on him, Classiciis, iv. 282. 

323. Claudius Caesar is dragged out of a 

Cesennius Petus, president of Syria, iv, corner to the imperial dignity, iii. 21 1, 

297. 219, 455. He is favoured by the 

Celadu9, Hi. 119, 439. army, 227. His liberality to Agrippa, 

Celenderis, iii. 409. .229. His edicts in favour of the Jews, 

Celer, a tribune, iii. 264. He is put to 230, 1 . His letter U» the Jews, 246. 

death, 265. He dies ; his wife and children, 268, 

Celtic legion, iii. 205. 462. 

Ceudebeus, commander of Antiochus’s Clement, iii. 194, 6. 

troops, ii. 343 ; iii. 298 . ‘ Cleopatra, daughter of Antiochus, roar- 

Cerealis sent against the Samaritans, iv. ried to Ptolemy, ii. 263. 

36. Marches towards Hebron, 125. Cleopatra, wife of Philometor, ii. 315, 
Is ordered to attack the temple, 230. 317 ; iv. 381. She takes up arms 

Called to a council of war about the ' against Ptolemy Lathy rus, ii. 364. 
temple, 243. Makes an alliance with Alexander ; 

Cfesarea built by Herod, ii. 513. It was and takes Ptolemais, 365. * 

. 600 furlongs from Jerusalem, 358 ; Cleopatra, wife of Demetrius n. mar- 
fii. 302, 3- ried to Antiochus So ter, ii. 342. 

- Cesonia, wife pf Caius, killed by Lupus, Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, meets An- 
iii. 216. tony in Cilicia, ii. 433. Her cruelty 

jCestius Ga ins, president of Syria, i. and avarice. 473 ; iii. 857, 8. Kills 

32; iii. 467,8. He gathers an army her sister Arsinoe, ii. 478. Obtains 

against the Jews, iii. 500. Enters from Antony a part of Arabia and 

Jerusalem, 504, 5. Is beaten, 506 Judea, 474. Tempts Herod tq lie 

to5l(). with her, 474. Herod conducts her 

Cethim, i 86. f towards Egypt, 47 5. 

ChereaCassius is stirredup against Caius, Cleopatra Selene) besieged byllgranes, 
iii. 191. Draws others into the con- ii. 377 ; iii. 309. > 

spiracy , 194 to 197 . Gives Caius the . Cleopatra of Jerusalem, the wife of He- 
first blow, 203 . Is beheaded, 227. * rod, iii! 65, 399. > 

VOL. IV. X k 
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Cleopatra, wife of Floras, HI. 2$4. 
Clittis, author of a rebellion at Tiberias, 
cot off bis left hand by the order of 
Josephns, i. 20 ; Hi. 522. 

Clurius, iil. 201. 


Cuspius Tadup, procurator of Judea, Si. 

524 ; Hi. 243, 245 to 247> 457. 
Customs, dr takes, ofCClesyrik, Phenicfo, 
Judea, and Samaria, 8000 talents, ii. 
266. 


CoUegas (Cneiut) iv. 279. 

Colonies within and without Italy, iii. 
<81- t 

. Columns, or pillars, in the land of Sinad, 
i. 75, 6. Of the Corinthian order in 
Solomon’s palace, ii, 27* In Herod’s 
temple, iv. 162, 3. 

Commandments written upon two tables, 

i. 207. Written by the hand of God, 
208. Not to, have their very words 
published, 207. 

Conquests easier gotten than maintained, 

ii. 25. 


Conscience of good actions is safer to be 
relied on, than on the concealment of 
evil ones, i. 135, <>. 

Conspiracy against Herod, ii. 503j 4. 

Convention of Asia at Ancyra, iii. 26. 

Coponius, procurator of Judea, iii. 124, 
129,441. 

Coracin, a fish, iv. 58. 

Corban, or sacred treasure, iii. 450. 

Corah raises a sedition against Moses, 
i. 250 to 253. Perishes with bis fac- 


tion, 257. 

Corinthus, one of Herod’s life-guard. 
Hi. 71, 402. An Arabian by oirth, 
4 ° 3 . 

Cornelius Faustus, son of Sylla, ii. 302 ; 
in. 316. 

Cornelius, the brother of Lougus, iv. 
837. 

Corns, a Jewish measure of 41 Attic 
medimni, i. 247. 

Costobarus, an Idumean, Salome’s hus- 
band, ii. 498 to 500. 

Costobarus, a ringleader of the robbers. 
Hi. 278. 

Cotylas, or Zeno, ii. 345 ; iii. 209. 
Cotyg, king of Lesser Armenia, iii. 239. 
Cow, the red one for purification, l 
262. 

Cozbi, a Midianitish woman, i. 274. 
Crassus, governor of the east, succeeds 
Gabinius, ii.397, 8. Arrives in J udea, 
and plunders the temple of its trea- 
sure, 898; iii. 321. Perishes in an ■ 
expedition against the Parthians, ii. 
400 ; . iii 321. 

Creation of the world, i. 68. 

Crimes are encouraged by indulgence to 
those that commit them, L 399. 

Crown on the mitre of the high priest, 
i. 221. 

Cumanus, procurator of Judea, in. 260, 
to 265, 458 to 461* 

Curses denounced from mount Ebal, i. 
303y 320. 


Cutheafis (people of Cuthah) who they 
were, itod whence they came, ii. 134. 
Go to Samaria, 168. Hinder the re- 
building of the temple, 189. 

Cyprus, king Agrippa’s wife, Hi. 457* 

Cypros, Antipater Senior’s wife, by 
whom he had fife children, H. 460 ; 
Hi. 322. 

Cypros, Antipater’s daughter bvCyprds, 
married to Alexas Selcias, m. 148. 

Cypros, Herod’s daughter, married to 
Antipater, Salome’s son, HI 147. 

Cypros, daughter of Phasaelus and Sa. 
iampsio, married to Agrippa senior, 
Hi. 147, 149, 151. 

Cyrenius, or Quirinius, iii. 123, 4; iv. 
300. 

Cyrenians, derived from the Lacedemo- 
nians, iii. 484. 

Cyrus, king of Persia, H. 177, 180. 
Purposes to rebuild the Jewish tern* 
pie, 186. Releases the Jews from 
their captivity by an edict, 187, 8. 
His death, 189. 

Cyrils, the sob of Xerxes, called by the 
Greeks Artax&rtes, made lung, ii. 2i5 
to 227. His letter rescinding the edict 
of Haman, 227 to 230. 


Dagort, the g6d of Ashdod, i. 370. His 
temple burnt, ii. 322. 

Damascene colonies transported Into 
Upper Media, H. 128* 

Damascus taken by Tiglath-pilesef, ii. 

128. Taken by the Romans, 384. 
Dan built by the Danites, i. 339. 
Danaus, or Hermeus, king of Egypt, iv. 
363. 

Daniel the prophet is castrated with his 
Companions, n. 168. Tbeir austerity 
of life, 169. Daniel applies himself 
to the interpretation of dreims, 170. 
Tells Nebuchadnezzar his dream, and 
interprets it to him, l70 to 179* Is 
honoured for it, ITS. His compa- 
nions are cast info a fiery furnace, 
173. Daniel explains the hand- writ- 
ing upon the. wall, 178, 9. Is carried 
into Media by Darius, and is made 
ohe of the presidents at the kingdom, 

1 80. A conspiracy against him, I SO, 
1. Is thrown .into ihe lions’ den, 

181. Builds a tower at Ecbataita, 

182. The mhntfCr dnd certainty of 
his prophecies, 183* His vision of the 
ram and the he-gokty I84. f His pro- 
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pjiecy of tUe destruction pf the Jews 
. by the Romans, 184 ; of the profa- 
nation of tlie temple by Antiochus 
Epiuliaites, $88. 

Darria, ii. 9. 

Darius, the son of A sty ages, called by 
another name among the Greeks, y* 
177, 180. 

Darius, the son of Hystaspps, ipade 
king, i». }91. Makes a splendid en- 
tertainment, 191, 2. Proposes ques- 
tion^ to*be resolved, 192. His letters 
in favour of Zorobabel for rebuilding 
the temple, 1$0. Ha$ Cyrus’s re- 
cords searched about that temple, 
202. Gives order for its rebuilding,' 
202, $. flis. edict against the Sama- 
ritans, 204. 

Dathan’s sii and destruction, i. 251, 
254 to 257. 

David’s genealogy, I. 364. Is anointed 
by Samuel, 4Q2. Plays upon the harp 
before Saul, 403. Fights Goliah, 
40 4 to 407. His and Jonathan's 
friendship, 410, 4 ^4 to 417* Is re- 
conciled to $aul by Jonathan, 410. 
Is in danger of being killed by Saul, 
411, 12. His flights, 417, 432. He 
spares Saul’s life twice, 425, 430u 
Promises to assist the king of Gath, 
433. Pursues after the Amalekites, 
and puts them to flight, 439- Makes 
a funeral pration for Saul and Jona- 
thon, 444. Is made king of Judah, 
444 ; and of the Israelites, 452, 3. 
Takes Jerusalem, 454* Casts the Je- 
busites out of it, 455. Marries seve- 
ral wives, and begets eleven children, 
456. Conquers the Philistines, 457. 
Has the ark carried to Jerusalem, 
45$. Is reproached by Michal, 459. 
Purposes to build the temple, 460. 
His victories, 461 to 464* His libe- 
rality to Mephibosheth, 464. He tails 
in love with Bathsheba, 468. Causes 
Uriah to be slain, 468, 9. Marries 
Bathsheba, 470. Is reproved for all 
by Nathan the prophet, 471. His 
son by Bathsheba dies, 472. He 
mourns for Absalom’s death, 490. 
Orders the people to be numbered, 
502, 3- Chooses the pestilence rather 
than famine or the sword, 503, 4. 
Makes great preparations for the 
building of the temple, 506. Exhorts 
Solomon to build it, 507, 512, 13. 
Divides the priests into twenty* four 
courses, 511. Hedies, 515. is bu- 
ried with great pomp, 516. The trea- 
sures hidden in. his monument, 516 ; 
ii. 347 ; iii.29, 299. 

Day unusually lengthened, i. 318, 19. 
Deborah, i. 343, 4. 


Deed, what pare taken of them by 
the Jews, iv. 400. 

Decrees of the Romans, &c. in favour of 
the Jews, ii. 403 to 405, 4^1 to 423, 

Decla, i. 88. 

Dellius the wicked, ii. 444, 403 ; 'ili. 
345. 

Deluge, i. 77, 79. 

Demetrius, ai^barch at Alexandria, iii. 

• 267. '' 

Demetrius, the son of Demetrius, joins 
with Jonathan and ttolemy his father- 
in-law, and conquers Alexander, ii. 
323, 4. Called Nicator, 324. His 
letter in favour of the Jews, 325. Is 
hated by the Antiochians, 327. 
breaks friendship with Jonathan, 328. 
J s conquered by Antiochus, and flies 
into Cilicia, 328. Is made prisoner 
by Arsaces, 334, 5. Trypho rebels 
against him, 341, 2. Is hated by thp 
army ; is defeated, and flies in vain 
to Cleopatra his wife ; goes thence to 
Tyre, is made prisoner, and dies, 
350. 

Demetrius Eucerus, fourth son of Anti- 
ochus (fry pus, is made king of Syria 
Damascena, ii. 367. His assistance 
desired by the Jews, 368. He makes 
war upon Alexander, and conquers 
him, 069 ; iii. 305- He ipakes war 
with his brother Philip, is carried 
prisoner into Parthia, and dies theire, 
U. 370- 

Demetrius of Gadara, Pompey’f freed- 
man, obtains the rebuilding of that 
city, ii. 393. 

Demetrius Phalereus, keeper of the 
Alexandrian library, ii. 242 ; Iv.380. 
His petition to king Philadelphus, ii. 
246. He places the seventy-two in- 
terpreters near the sea-side, 255, 6. 

Demetrius Soter, son of Seleucus, made 
king of Syria, and puts king Anti- 
ochus to death, ii. 298. $ends Bac- 
chides and Nicanor against the Jews, 
298, 9, 300. His character, SII- 
His letter to Jonathan, 312, 18. Is 
killed in the war against Alexander, 

314. 

Demons, ii. 9, 10. 

Deraoteles, ii. 331. 

Diana’s temple, at Elymais, in Persia, 
ii. 293. piaua’s temple in pgypt, 

315, 16. 

Dido, queen of the Tyrians, built Car- 
thage, iv. $44. 

Dina, Jacob’s daughter, i. 1 24. 

Pioclerus, ii. 7 . 

Piodprus, son of Jason, ii. 349* 

Diodotus, or Trypho, ii. 326. 

Dionysius, tyrant of Tripoli, ii. 386. 

Diophantus, a forger of letters, iii. 49. 
s k 2 
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Divorce, what are the causes of it, i. 
294. Whether it be lawful for a wife 
to send a bill of divorce to her hus- 
band, ii. 499. 

Doeg the Syrian, i. 419. 

Dolabella’s letter to the Ephesians, in fa- 
vour of the Jews, ii. 417* 

Domitia kind to Josephus, i. 61. 

Domitian, the son of Vespasian, iv. 
136, 7. Is made regent in his fa- 
ther's absence, 138. Is kind to Jo- 
sephus, i. 61. His expedition against 
the Germans, iv. 283. 

Domitius Sabinus, iv. 182. 

Doris, Herod’s first wife, mother of An- 
tipater, ii. 429 ; iii. 65, 399. Is ex- 
pelled the court, iii. 405, 6. 

Dorians erect C®sar’s statue in a Jewish 
synagogue ; and Petronius's edict 
against then), iii. 233. 

porotheus, ii. 254. 

Portus, iii. 264'. 

Dositheus, a Jew, his perfidiousness, ii. 
486. 

Dositheus, a general of the Jews, iv. 
381. 

Dove sent out of the ark, i. 79. 

Draco's laws, iv. 330. 

Drusilla, daughter of Agrippa senior by 
Cypros, iii. 147. Married to Azizus, 
king of Emesa, 265. Afterwards to 
Felix, procurator of Judea, 266. 

Drusus, brother to Drusilla, iii. 147. 

Drusus, brother of Tiberius, iii. 159. 

Duration of the Jewish law, iv.409. 


Eagle, golden one, pulled down from the 
front of the temple, iii. 87, 8. Hold- 
ing a dragon in his claws, in the seal 
of the Lacedemonians, ii. 273. 

Earthquake, wherein the followers of 
Datnan and Abiram were swallowed 
up, i. 257. A very great one in Judea, 

ii. 478. 

Eating the sinew upon the hip, why re- 
fused by the Jews, i. 123. 

Ebal, i. 88. 

Eban, David’s son, i. 456. 

Ebutius, u decurion, i. 18 ; iv. 19. Slain 
in battle, iv. 66, 

Eclipse of the moon, iii. 90. 

Ecnibalns, king of Tyre, iv. 348. 

Eglon, king of Moab, oppresses the 
Israelites, i. 34‘>. Is slain, 341. 

Egypt named from a king. iv. 340. 

Egyptian kings were called Pharaohs 
for 1300 years, till the reign of Solo- 
mon, ii. 31. 

Egyptian false prophets put to flight by 
i elix, iii. 27 1, 464, 

Egyptians famous before all other na- 


tions for wisdom, ii. 9. Learned ma- 
thematics of Abram, 1. 92. Their 
sacred scribes, or priests, 161. They 
-held it unlawful to feed cattle, 157. 
Elah succeeds Baasha in the kingdom 
of Israel, ii. 61. 

Elam, i. 88. 

Elcanah, or Elkanab, Samuel’s father, 
i. 365, 6. 

Elcias the high priest, ii. 162. 

Eleazar's house, i. 51 1. 

Eleazar, commander of the zealots, iv. 
170. 

Eleazar, the son of Aaron, i. 223. 
Eleazar, the son of Ananias, high priest, 

iii. 130, 488. 

Eleazar, the son of Dodo, i. 501. 
Eleazar casts out a demon, ii. 9, 10. 
Eleazar, the brother of Joazar, made 
high priest, but sooii afterward de- 
prived, iii. 121. 

Eleazar, brother of Judas Maccabeus, 
called Auran, ii. 280. Is crushed to 
death by an elephant, 296 ; iii. 296- 
Eleazar, the son of Dineus, a ringleader 
of the robbers, iii. 245, 263, 460 ; iv. 
300. Is taken prisoner, and sent to 
Home, iii. 270, 463. 

Eleazar's (of Masada) speech to bis gar- 
rison, iv. 607, 8. 

Eleazar, the son of Moses, i. 17 4. 
Eleazar, the high priest in the days of 
Joshua, i. 263. Dies, 328. 

Eleazar, the high priest in the days of 
Philadelphus, 1. 65 ; ii. 247 ; iii- 121. 
His letter to Philadelphus, ii. 248. 
He dies, 264. 

Eleazar, treasurer of the temple, ii. 398. 
Eleazar's (the son of Saineas) valour, 

iv. 28. 

Eleazar, the son of Simon, iii. 510 ; iv. 
88,139, 152,242. 

Eleazar, the companion of Simon, dies, 
iv. 122. 

Eleazar, commander of the temple, iii. 
278, 488. 

Eleazar, taken prisoner by Rufus, iv. 
294. 

Eleutheri (or Freemen) horsemen so 
called, iii. 337 , 8. 

Eli, the high priest, ii. 3. Is judge in 
Israel after Samson, i. 362. His pro- 
fligate sons, 365. 

Eliakim, ii. 137. 

Eliasib, the high priest, ii. 208, 211. 
Dies, 232. 

Elien, David’s son, i. 456. 

Elijah the prophet, ii. 63. His miracles 
wrought for the widow of Serepta, 64- 
Ha presents himself to Ahab, and 
foreteils rain, 65. The false pro- 
phets are killed by his order, 68. 
Calls for fire froih Heaven, 87 . Dis- 
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appears from among men, SB. His 
letter to king Jehoram, 102. 

Elimelech, i. §62. 

Elioneus, the son of Cantheras, is made 
• high priest, iii. 239. 

Eliphale, or Eliphelet, David’s son, i. 
456. 

Elisa, grandson of Japhet, i. 85. 

Elisha the prophet, the son of Shaphat, 
ii. 69, 88, 9. His miracles, 92 to 
lob. His death and eulogium, 115, 
1 (i. His cure of the barren fountain, 
iv. 116. 

Elkanah, general of the Judahites, ii. 
127. 

Elkanah, or Elcanah, Samuel’s father, i. 
365,6. 

ElrnOdad, grandson of Heber, i. 88. 

Elpis, Herod’s wife, iii. 65, 399. 

Elthemus, general of the Arabians, iii. 
363. 

Eluleus, king of the Tyrians, ii. 133. 

Emilius Regulus, iii. 190. 

. Eranos, David’s son, i. 456. 

Eneas, surnamed Aretafc, succeeds Obo- 
das in Arabia, iii. 45. 

Enemies, when conquered, may be law- 
fully killed, ii. 94, 5. 

Ennaphen, David’s son, i. 456. 

Enner, Abram’s confederate, i. 95. 

Enoch, i. 74, 77. 

Enoch and Klijah translated, ii. 88. 

Enos, the son of Seth, i. 77- 

Ensigns of the Romans, with Caesar’s 
image, iii. 133. Sacrifices offered to 
-them, iv. 254. 

Epaphroditus, his character, i. 64. A 
great friend of Josephus, 61. 

Ephesians, their decree in favour of the 
Jews, ii. 423. ( 

Ephod, i 218. 

Epicrates, ii. 352. 

Epicureans, their error concerning pro- 
vidence confuted, ii. 185. 

Epiphanes, the son of Antiochus, king 
of Commagena, iii. 242. 

Epistle of Jonathan the high priest, to 
the, Lacedemonians, ii. 33 1 . Of Phi- 
ladelphus, for freeing the captive Jews, 
245; toEleazar the high priest, 247. 
Of Solomon, and Hiram king of the 
Tyrians, 10,11. Of Xerxes to Es* 
dras, 205. Of Artaxerxes to the go- 
vernors near Judea, 227 t<? 230. Of 
Antiochus the Great, to Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, 26 1 • Of the Samaritans 

. to Antiochus Theus, 278, 9. Of 
Alexander Balas to Jonathan, 312. 
Of Onias to Ptoleniy and Cleopatra, 
315. Of Demetrius to Jonathan and 
the Jews, 325. Of Julius Caesar to 
the Roman magistrates, 41 1 , 12. Of 
Marc Antony to the Tyrians, 431. 


Esau, or Edom, i. 12t. His birth, 

110 . 

Esdras, ji. 205 to 207. His grief for 
the foreign marriages, 208. He read* 
the law of Moses to th? people, 210. 
He dies, 210. 

Eshcol, i. 95. 

Essen, or high priest’s breast-plate, when 
its shining ceased, i. 228. 

Essens honoured by Herod, ii. 519- Are 
against swearing, iii. 443. Their 
manners, rites, and doctrines, de- 
scribed, ii. 333; iii. 127,441 to 448* 
Simon the Essen an interpreter of 
dreams, iii. 122. 

Esther, ii. 217. Is married to the king, 
218. Is concerned for the Jews. 
221, 2. Invites the king and Haman 
to an entertainment, 223, 227 . 

Ethan, ii. 9. 

Ethbaal, or Ithobalus, king of Tyre, ii. 
63, 4 ; iv. 344, 348. 

Ethiopian commodities, ii. 33, 36. 

Ethiopians bordering on the Arabians, 
ii. 102. 

Etlmarchy, Simon’s ; contracts thence 
dated, ii. 340. 

Ethnarch (Archelaus) iii. 116, 437. 

Euaratus of Cos, iii. 48, 393. 

Euaristus Arruntius, iii. 208, 9. 

Eve created, i. 69, 70. Her fall, 71. 

Evi, king of the Midianites, i. 277. 

Evil-Merodach, ii. 177 ; iv. 347. 

Euodus, freed-man of Tiberius, iii. 159. 

Eupolemus, the son of John, ii. 302. 

Euryc es slanders the sons of lierod, iii. 
390 to 392. He returns to his own 
country, 393. 

Eutychus, \ grippa’s freed-man and cha- 
rioteer, iii. 152. 

Eutychus, Caius Caesar’s coachman, iu. 
226. 

Exempt from military service, who were, 
i. 301,2. 

Exorcisms, or forms of casting out de- 
mons, composed by Solomon, ii. 9. 

Ezekiel the prophet, ii. 151, 161. Is 
carried captive into Babylon, 154. 
His prophecy concerning the destruc- 
tion of the Jews, reconciled to that of 
Jeremiah, 155. 


Fabatus, Caesar’s servant, iii. 71. 
Fabius, governor of Damascus, ii. 427. 
iii. 333. 

Fabius, a centurion, ii. 392. 

Factions, three in Jerusalem, iv.139, 40, 
142. 

Fadus (Cuspius). See Cusptus, 
Famine in Judea in the 13th year of He- 
rod's reign, ii, 506, 7. Another in 
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the reign of Claudius, i. 847. iii. 260. 
A dismal famine in Jerusalem, iv. 
193, 4, 205, 238. For Saul's cruelty 
to the Gibeouites,i. 498. At Samaria, 

ii. 358. Famine and pestileuoe, two 
of the greatest evils, 157. 

Fanius, a Roman pretor, ii. 349. Fast 
observed at Jerusalem, ii. 457* On 
the day on which Pompey took Jeru- 
salem, 457, 391. 

Fate unavoidable, ii. 88 ; iv. 213, 824, 
287,847,253. 

Feast of unleavened bread. 8ee Pass- 
over* Guests placed at feasts ac- 
cording to their condition, ii. 271. 
Funeral feasts among, the Jews, iii. 
422. 

Felicity, too great, the cause of many 
evils, ii. 50. 

Felix, ii. 427 ; iii. 333. Brother of Pal- 
las, and procurator of Judea^ 265, 
870, 461,2, 465. He punishes the 
mutineers, 273. Is accused at Rome, 
273. 

Festivals of the Hebrews, i. 232 to 835. 
Three great one*, 233,4. iii. 141. At 
those festivals Roman guards were 
posted at the temple, 458. Immunity 
granted them at those festivals by 
Demetrius Soter, ii. 313. Celebrated 
by the Jews in shining garments, 357 ; 
who on them did no manner of work, 
5. 234. Celebrated by the Gentiles 
in idleness and pleasure, 124. No 
mourning among the Jews at such 
times, ii. 210. Nor did they then 
travel far, 347 . Egyptian women ap- 
peared at such times in public, i. 134. 
Wood carried on a festival day for 
the altar, iii. 490. Festival at dedi- 
cation, of the temple by Judas Mac- 
cabeus, ii. 288. 

Festus (Porcius) procurator of Judea, iii. 
2*3. He dies, 276. 

Flaccus (Norbauus) proconsul, iii. 86. 
President of Syria, 150. 

Flesh of horses, mules, &c. forbidden to 
be brought within the walls of Jeru- 
salem, ii. 862. 

Flies (the god of) i. e* Beelzebub, the 
god of Ekron, ii. 86. 

Florus (Gessius) procurator of Judea, 

iii. 128, 244, 279. Is the cause of 
the Jewish war, 284 ; i. 5 ; iii. 467 
to 490. He is derided by the people, 
470. He plunders the city, 471. He 
calumniates the Jews before Cestius, 
476. 

Fonteius Agrippa killed by the Scy- 
thians, iv. 283. 

Fountain near Jericho, is cured by 
Elisha, iv. 1 16. Its wonderful virtue, 
116. 

Friends never free from envy, i. 383. 


Frigins (Titus) iv. 843* 

Fronto, iv. 244. 

Fulvia, a lady defrauded of her money 
by a Jew, iii. 138. 

Funus, a centurion, ii. 392; iii. 315. 


GaaJ protects the Shecheroites against 
Abimelech, i. 349. 

Gaam, i. 89. 

Gabaris, or Gabares, ii. 7* 

Gabinius, ii- 386, 389; iii. 314* Is 
made president of Syria, ii. 394 ; iii. 
318 to 321. 

Gad, the.prophet, i. 505. 

Gadara, taken by Vespasian, iv. 111. 
The Gad a rent made prisoners, and 
killed, 17, 18. 

Gaddis (John) ii. 307. 

Galba, iii. 161, Succeeds Nero, and is 
murdered in a conspiracy, iv. 120. 

Galilee, comes all under the Roman do- 
minion, iv. 62,75. 

Galli, eunuchs so called, i. 300. 

Gallicanus, iv. 39. 

Galis became Herod's life-guards, iii. 
366. 

Gallus ( JEUius) ii. 509. 

Gallus (Cestius) president of Syria, i. 
32 ; iii. 467, 8. 

Gallus, a centurion, iv. 66. 

Gallus (Rubrius) iv. 283. 

GamaJa besieged, iv. 62. 

Games of the circus, iii. 191. Olympi c 
games restored by Herod, 24. Cesa- 
rean games instituted by Herod, ii. 
501 ; iii. 22, 370 Ordained by Titus 
on the birth-days of his father and 
brother, iv. 277. 

Gather, the son of Aram, i. 88. 

Gaza taken and demolished, ii. 365, 6. 

Gazeans grievously punished by Jona- 
than, ii. 329. 

Gemellus (Tiberius) iii. 1$9. 

Gemellus, Herod's friend, expelled his 
court, iii. 37. 

Gentile gods not to be derided, in the 
opinion of Josephus, i. 286 ; iv. 410. 

Geometry invented by the long-lived pa- 
triarchs, i. 82. 

Gera, the father of Ehud, i- 340* 

Gerastratus, king of the Tyrians, iv. 

349. 

Gerizzim, its temple demolished, ii. 
348, 

Germanicus, his house, iii. 205* The 
father of Caius, 159. Is sent into 
the east, and is poisoned there by 
Piso, 133. # 3, 

Germans described, iii. 48 . Are en- 
slaved by the Romans, iv. 256. They 
mutiny, 282. A German's predic- 
tions concerning Agrippa, iii, 157. 
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Gessius Floras. See Ftorus, 

Giants, i. 330, 404, 498. Their remains 
in Hfebron, 244. 

Gfbeah, its inhabitants guilty of a rape, 
i.333* 

Gibeonltes, by a wile, make a covenant 
with Joshua, i. 2l1. Their fraud de- 
tected and punished, 318. They are 
satisfied for the attempt of Saul to 
slay them, 498. 

Gideon’s stratagem, 1. 346. He dies, 
347,8. 

Gileadites, their queen Laodice, ii. 367. 

« Glaphyra, daughter Of Archelaus, king 
of Cappadocia* is married to Alexan- 
d er, the Son Of Herod, iii. 3, 3 1 . 
Her enmity with Salome, and her 
pride, 382. Her lamentation when 
her husband feas put in chains, 50* 
She is sent back a widow to her fa* 
(her, 64. She is afterwards married 
to Juba, king of Libya ; and after- 
wards to Archelaus, ethnarch of 
Judea, 122. Her dream and death, 
722, 3. 

God, his presence in the tabernacle, i< 
225. His mercy only obtained by 
religion, 828. His fore-knowledge, 
and that his decrees cannot be avoid- 
ed, 255, 6 . His will is irresistible, 

162. Without his will nothing cart 
happen, 146. His providence as- 
serted against the Epicureans, ii. 
185. That nothing is concealed from 
him, for he is omnipresent, l. 131, 
415. It is dangerous to disobey him, 

398. Whether it is easier to serve 
God or man? ii. 51. He uses beasts 
to punish the wicked, 182. Jadged 
to be only the God of the hills by the 
Syrians, 74. Is not to be imposed 
on by the wicked, i. 299. Delights 
not in sacrifices, but in good men, 

399. Is called on in time of danger, 
by even bad men, iii. 83. Foretells 
futurities, that men may provide 
against them, i. 141 . Affords assist- 
ance only when the case is desperate, 
184* Delights in those that promote 
his worship, iii. 7 • Discovers his in- 
effable name to Moses* i. 173. Is 
by nature merciful to the poor, 297. 
His bounty the cause Of all men's 
happiness, 281. 

Gods of Laban stolen, i. 1 19, 121. Of 
Cutha in Persia, brought to Samaria, 
ii 134. Of the conquered Araalek- 
ites, worshipped by Amaziab, 118. 
Of the heathen, not to be cursed, or 
blasphemed in the opinion of Jose- 
phus, i. 286; iv. 410. Beelzebub, 
the god of flies at Ekt on, ii. 86. 


Goliah of Gath, a giant, challenges the 
Jews to a single combat, i. 404. Is 
slain by David, 407. 

Gomer, and Gomerites, i. 85. 

Gorgias, governor of Jamnia, is put to 
flight, ii. 286, 7. Has better success 
afterwards, 292. 

Gorion* the son of Josephus, exhorts the 
people to attack the mutineers, iv. 80. 
Is put to death, 104* 

Gratus, procurator of Judea, iii. 154. 
Puts Simon, Herod’s old slave, to 
death, 109. Meets Varus coming to 
Jerusalem, 434. One Gratus dis- 
covers Claudius, and brings him out 
to be emperor, 220. 

Greeks called old nations by names of 
their own, i. 84, 5 ; and put -the He- 
brew names into their own form, 85 
to 87. 

Guards placed about the temple by the 
Romans, iii. 260. 


Hadad, king of Damascus and of Syria, 

i. 462, 3. 

Hadad, or Ader, an Edomite, becomes 
Solomon’s enemy, ii. 40. 

Hadadezer, or H&darezer, king of 
Sophene, dr Zobah, i. 461 to 463 ; 

ii. 40. 

Hagar and Ismael are sent away by 
Abraham, i. 101. 

Haggai, a prophet after the captivity ; 
he and Zechariah encourage the Jews 
to rebuild their temple, ii. 201, 203. , 
Haggith, David’s wife, i. 508. 
Halicarnasseans' decree m favour of the 
Jews, ii. 422. 

Ham, the son of Noah, i* 82. His pos- 
terity, 86, 7. 

Hainan, an enemy of (he Jews, ii. 919. 
His edict against the Jews in the name 
of Artaxerxes, 220* He orders a gib- 
bet to be erected for Mordecai, 224. 

Is obliged to^ honour Mordecai, 225. 
The edict is contradicted, 227 to 229. 
He and his sous are hanged on his 
own gibbet, 230. 

Htfmmadetha. See Amedathd. 

Hamutal, ii. 151. 

Hannah, the wife of Elkanah, i. 365, 6. 
Hannibas put to death by Fadus for a 
mutiny, iii. 245. 

Haran, the father of Lot, i- 89. 

Haran, a son of Nahor ; also a city of ■ 
Mesopotamia, i. 89. 

Harlots (common ones) excluded from 
marriage, !. 292. 

Hatach. See Acrrihius. 
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Hazael, king of Syria, ii. 69, 99, 100. 
He pkiuders Judea, 114. He dies, 
116. 

IJaermaveth. See Asenuolh* 

Hazo, or Azan, i. 89. 

Heber, i.88, 9. 

Hebrews twice carried captive beyond 
the Euphrates, ii. 167. Thought by 
some to have come originally fro in 
Egypt, and not from Chaldea, i. 156. 
Not put to servile labour in the days 
of Solomon, ii. 32. Of those Hebrews 
that came to olfer their sacrifices from 
beyond Euphrates, i. 246. They 
have peculiar rules about meats and 
drinks, 273. They fight the Canaan- 

■> ites, against Moses’s order, 248. Ten 
tribes lived beyond Euphrates, and 
out of the bounds of the Roman em- 
pire, ii. 206. Their language and 
character came near to the Syriac*. 
243. They have but one temple and 
altar, i. 284. Met at Shiloh thrice 
in a year, 337. An unexampled se- 
dition among them, 250 to 257 . Their 
wise men, in the days of Solomon. 

ii. 9. 

Hebron, an older city then Memphis, 
iv. 123. Taken by the Israelites, i. 
330. 

Ifecatdntomachi, ii. 363. 

Jlelcias the Great, Hi. 170. 

Helcias, treasurer of the temple, Hi. 
275. 

Helena, queen of Adiabene, embraces 
the Jewish religion, iii. 247, 8. Goes 
to Jerusalem, 252. Is buried there, 
258, 9. 

Helon succeeds Ibzan as judge, i. 354. 

Hdplizibah, ii. 144. 

Hercules’s temple, iv. 343, 4. 

Herennius Capito, governor of Jamnia, 

iii. 151. 

Hernieus, or Danaus, king of Egypt, 

iv. 360. 

Herod, the son of Antipater, ii. 400; 
Hi. 322. Began to rule in Galilee in 
the J5th [or rather 25th] year of his 
age, ii 406. Puts Hezekias and other 
robbers to death, 407 ; iii. 327. Be- 
ing accused for it, he takes his trial, 
ii. 407, 8. Makes his escape ; goes 
to Sextus Cmsar, and is by him made 
governor of Celesyria, 410- Is in fa- 
vour with Cassius and the Romans, 
425. Made a governor of Syria by 
him, 426 ; Hi. 331. Puts Maiichus to 
death, ii. 427. Reats Antigonus out 
of Judea, 428. Bribes Marc An- 
tony, 429. Is impeached by the Jews, 
but is notwithstanding made a te- 
trarch by Antony, 433. Gets the 
better of the Jews that oppose him, 


433* Escapes the snares of the Par* 
thians, 436, 7. The accidents of bis 
flight, 437, 8 ; Hi. 339. Goes to 
Egypt, and thence to Rhodes, an4 
thence to Rome, ii. 440, 1 ; Hi. 342. 
Made king by the Roman senate, at 
the desire of Autony, ii. 442 ; iii. 
343. Sails back to Judea, and fights 
against Antigonus, ii. 444. Takes 
Joppa and besieges Jerusalem, 444* 
5 ; iii. 345. Takes $epphoris, H. 
447 Conquers his enemies and the 
robbers of Judea, 447 to 449 Joins 
his troops with Antony’s at the siege 
of Samosata, and is received there 
with great honour, 450, 1. Is provi- 
dentially delivered from great dan- 
gers, 452, 3. Defeats Pappus, 452. 
Besieges Jerusalem, takes it, makes 
Antigonus prisoner, and sends him in 
chains to Antony, 454 to 458 ; iii. 
355 to 357. Promotes his friends, 
and destroys those of Antigonus, ii. 
459 to 4G2. Marries the famous Ma- 
riamne, the daughter of Alexandra, 
463; Hi. 355. Complains of Alexan- 
dra, his mother-in-law ii. 464. Causes 
his wife’s brother to be cunningly 
drowned at Jericho, 467, 8. Is sum- 
moned by Antony to take his trial for 
it, 469, 70. Brings Antony over to 
lits interest by bribes, 471. Pats 
Joseph to death, 472, 3. Is solicited 
to adultery by Cleopatra, 474. Makes 
war against the Arabians by Antony’s 
order, 476; iii. 359. His speech to 
the army in distress, after he had 
been beaten, ii. 479 ; iii. 360. He 
beats the Arabians in battle, ii. 483 ; 
iii. 363. He puts Hyrcanus to death, ii. 
485, 6. Herod’s Commentaries, 486. 
Orders Mariamne to be put to death, 
if he himself come to an ill end, 488. 
His presence of mind before Augustus 
Caesar, 488. He is confirmed in his 
kingdom by Caesar, 489; iii. 365. 
He entertains Caesar magnificently, 
ii. 489, 90 ; iii. 365. He receives 
more favours from Caesar, and has his 
dominions enlarged, ii. 493 ; iii. 366. 
He puts Mariamne his wife to death, 
ii. 493 to 495; iii. 375. He is very 
uneasy at her death, H. 496; iii. 375, 
6. Departs from the manners and 
customs of the Jews ; builds theatres, 
and exhibits shows to the people, ii. 
561. A conspiracy against him, 503, 
4. Builds a temple at Samaria, 505 ; 
a palace at Jerusalem, 509 ; and a 
citadel six furlongs from Jerusalem, 
510. Relieves the people in a great 
famine, 508. Marries Simon’s daugh- 
ter, 5 1 0. His policy , 511. He builds 
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Cesarea, 512, 3. He sends bis sons 
to Rome, "514. Builds a temple to 
Caesar, 517. Bases the people of 
a third part of their taxes, 517. 
Forbids the people to meet together 
privately $ keeps his spies* and be- 
comes one himself, 518. Honours 
the Essenes, 519. Rebuilds the tem- 
~ple at Jerusalem, 520; hi* 367. 
Makes a new law concerning thieves, 
ail 1 . Goes to Cmsar, brings home 
h!s sons and marries them, 2. Enter- 
tains Marcus Agrippa, 3. Is in great 
favour with Agrippa, 4. Eases his 
subjects of the fourth part of their 
taxes* 10 The quarrels in his family, 
1 1 • He favours Antipater in opposi- 
tion to the sons of Mariamne, 13. 
Goes to Aquileia, and impeaches his 
sons at Rome before Csesar, 15. Is 
reconciled to diem, 20, 377. Cele- 
brates games tn honour of Caesar, 22. 
Bujids tdTvns and. castles, 22. Builds 
Apollo’s temple, and renews the 
Olympic games, 23, 4, 372. His 
temper described, 24. He ppens Da- 
vid’s sepulchre, 29. He suspects his 
kindred, 3 1 . He is accused by Sy Ileus 
before Caesar, 44. His cruelty to his 
sons, 54, 5* He accuses them in a 
council at Berytus, 55. Enquires of 
Nicolaus of Damascus, what thpy 
think of bitn and his sons at Rome, 
56. He orders them both to be 
strangled, 59. Provides for their 
children, 64. Bis wives and child- 
ren, 65, 1 47 . He contracts marriages 
for Mariaiime’s chi|dren, 64, 398. 
Alters those contracts, 400. Sends 
Antipater to Caesar, 70, 4 02. Is made 
to believe that his brother Pheroras 
was poisoned, 72, 404. Finds the 
poison was for himself, 73, 4, 404. 
Tries Antipater, and puts him in 
chains, It, 84. His bitterness in his 
old age, 86. He makes his will, 86. 
His terrible sickness, 90$ 4l6, 419. 
His barbarous order for murdering 
the; principal of the Jews, 91. He at- 
tempts to murder himself, 93. He 
alters his will, 93. His character, 94 
His death and burial, 94, 5, 420, 1. 
His will opened and read, 95. Not to 
take place till confirmed by Caesar, 
96. 

Herod, the son of Herod, made tetrarch, 
iii. 129, 164> 449. He builds towns 
in honour of Caesar, 129, 450. Sends 
a letter to Caesar, 142. Makes war 
upon Aretas, king of Arabia* 143, 4. 
Is banished, 166, 452. 

Herod, Herod's son by Cleopatra of Je- 
rusalem, iii, 65, 399. 
vOr.. Iv, 


Herod, huff* brother to the tetrarch, and 
, Herod’s son by Marialhne, Simon’s 
daughter, iii. 64, 70, 144* 399, 
‘ 402. He is blotted out of Herod’s 
will, 407. £ 

Herod, son of Aristobulus by Salome, 

. iii. 148, 

Herod, son of Aristobulus by Berntc4, 
Salome’s daughter, iii. 397. 

Herod, Agrippa senior’s brother, king 
of Chalcis, iii. 230. He marries 
Mariamne, daughter of Joseph, of 
Olympias king Herod’s daughter, 147. 
He has the power over the temple 
given him by Claudius, 247. His 
death and children* 260, 45 f , 

Herod, son of Phasaelus and Salampsio, 
iii. 147. 

Herod (Polemo’s brother) king of Chal- 
cis, iii* 939. 

Hcrodias, daughter of Aristobulus, 'by 
Bernice, Salome’s daughter, iii. 144, 
397. Agrippp, senior's sister, and 
wife of Herod the tetrarch, envies 
Agrippa his royal dignity, 764, 451, 
Follows her husband in his banish^ 
ment, 166 Married to Herod, son 
of Herod the Oreat by Mariamne, 

[ Simon’s daughter, 1 48, 9. Afterwards 
’ married to Herod, the former bus-* 
band’s brother, while her former hus- 
band was alive, 148* 

Bezekiah, king of Judah, i. 199* His 
religious speech to the people, 130' 
Bis lustration of the temple, and 
solemn celebration of the passover, 
130, 1. He makes war upon the 
Philistines, 132. Defends himself 
from Sennacherib, 130. Recovers 
from sickness, 141. Dies, 144. 
Hezekias, a ringleader of the robbers, 
ii. 407. 

High priest. See ija Priests. 

Hin, an Hebrew measure, i. $24 r 
Hiram, king of Tyre, David’s friend, u 
455. 

Hiram, king of Tyre, sends ambassa- 
dors to Solomon, ii. 10 ; iv. 342, 3, 
349. 

Historians, their duty, ii. 380. * 

Hophni, son of Eli, i. 365. He is slain 
in battle, 368. 

Bouse of the forest of Lebanon* ii. 34. 
Hoshed, king of Israel, ii. 129. He is 
made prisoner, 133. , 

Huldah* the prophetess, ii. 147* ; 

Human sacrifice, ii 91. 

Bur, a prince of the Midianites, i. 277* 
Hur, or Ures, a bead of the Ephrai mites, 
ii.-7. 

Husbai, or Cushi, i. 481* 483, 4, 489* 
Hymns, composed by Dkvid, in various 
sorts of metre* i. 499, 500. f 
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«Yrt*iW«,l6n oWfHfcTObfaa, tts tfrt- 
fist invention* H. 268. lie is setit to 
Ptolemy, Olid kihdly received by Mm, 

m 2h. 

Hyrcanus (John) son of Simon tbd Mac- 
dkbee, escapes being dl-aiH, ii. Sw. 
Attacks Ptolemy, iii. 298 Is made 
high priest, ii, 944 ; iii. 298. Is be- 
sieged by AntiocbuV, ii. 345. Bhys 
a peace With 800 talents taken out Of 
IhiVidN sepiilchre, 947. Marches 
ifttb Syria and recovers the tirnms that 
bal been taken a Way, end Renews the 
Alliance With the Hotaahs, 948, 9. 
Besieges SamUria, takes it and de- 
molishes It, 392 : Ms intercourse 
irifh God, 959 : Ms dream concern- 
ing his sons, 360 : he was ethn arch , 
hi^h priest, and prophet, iii. 966 1 
his death and eulogiura, ii. 995, 8. 

Hyrcahusii. son of Alexander Jarmeus, 
made high priest, ii. 975^; iii. 90S. 
Agrees to leave the civil government 
to his brother, ii. 381 : his unkCtive 
genius, and why he -fled to Aretas, 
382 : he ih Vain tries to bribe Sftau- 
rirs to be for him, 384, 5. (Pleads 
against hh brother before Porapfey, 
S8T. Recovers the high priesthood, 
992. Is confirmed therein by Csfesar, 
403 ; iii. 926. IS honoured by the 
Romans and Athenians, ii. 404 m y And 
by Julius OteSaf, 419. Istkk On pri- 
soner, Uftd has his ears eUt off by 
Airtigonus, 499. Is released by the 
Parthians, and returns to Bferod, 
661. Is perfidiously treated by him, 

482,3. 

flystaspes, fhther Of ‘Darius, it. 181. 


Ibhar, or Jebafc, son Of David, 1. 459. 

Ibis, an animal In Egypt that destroys 
Serpents, i. Ifi8, 9, 

Ibzan, a judge of Israel after Jepbthah, 
i. 354. 

tde, a freed-Woman, iii. 196. 8h0 is 
crucified, 137. 

Iduroeans.li . 280 ; rv. 88 to 184, 902. 
RdfuSe to give the Israelites passage, 
i. 262. Turn Jews, ii. 948. Are but 
half Jew's, 445. KozC thdr former 
idol, 498. Celebrate the Jewish fes- 
tivals, iii. 105. 

Images, or bbazenoxeu, were not lawful 
to be made by Solomon, In the opi- 
nion df Josephus* ii. 99. Images of 
animals are against the Jewish law, 
503, 511 ; iii. 417. To set theta up, 
or cohsdefrate them, was forbidden the 
Jews, i. 210. 

Impostors -throughout Judefc, Hi.'fifO. 


Httfetet onlyto be oibi*ed by thb poste- 
rity of Aaron* H. 129. 

Ihfttifc murdered hi Egypt* i. 181, 2. 

fruiocence makes Men ctmragedua, ii. 
284. 

Irtiteus the pleader, IH. 100. 

Iron stronger than gold, or silver, *or 
brass, H. 1 1 2. B1 anted by slaughter, 
963. 

Isaac borh, 1. 96. 

Isaiah the ptophet, H.131, 138, US’, 3. 
Hit euloginm, 143. His prophecy 
cdtaCefning the Assyrians, 199. Con- 
cerning Cyrus, 210 years before his 
reign, 197 . The same read by Cyrus, 
187. tlis prophecy concerning the 
temphfe of Onto, iv. 329, 1 • 

Ishbosheth, son of Saul, Is made king, 
I. 444. Is murdered by treachery, 
451. 

Ishmael, or Ismael, i. 86. 

fshnrad, sdh of Jfethahfah, murders 
Gedalhdi, the son Of Ahikaro, ii. 
105. 

Isis, her temple polluted and demolished. 
Hi. 199 to 137. 

Israel. See Jacob . 

Israelites numbered, l. 246, 503. Their 
rolighwrs real slackened, 391. They 
Are carried captive in Media and Per- 
193. 

Tshtob, Whg.i. 468. 

litas, high priest, ii. 162. 

TthAmaT, tan of Aartm, i. 223. His fa- 
mily, 5! 1. It losei the high priest* 
hood.fi. 5. 

THtabalus. (8ee Ethbaal. 

Ittai the Gittfte* i. ’480. 

latatfes, son of queen Hefetia* embraces 
the Jewish religion, iii. 247, 290. Is 
circutncfeed, 251 . Conquers his dne- 
taies, 456, 258. Succeeds MOndba- 
2us, 250: He dies, 258. His child- 
ren and brethren are besieged in Je- 
rttshlenr, Iv. 299. 


Jabesh, Aether Of Shattnm, fi. 124. 

Jabesh Gilead demolished, 7. 896. 

Jabin, king of Ckntfan, enslaves the Is- 
raelites, i.342. 

ffarfmus. See jiltitnus. 

Jacob born, i. 1 18. Contracts with La- 
ban for Rachel, J17. He wrestles 
With an angel, 129. Ufa sotas, llO* 
145. He privately departs from La- 
ban > 119. His posterity, When they 
went down into Egypt, 156. He 
weeps upon -sending away his son 
Benjamin into igfpt, 146. He meets 
with his brother Esau, 149. 

Jacob, son of Sosasj iv* 89, 169, 282. 
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JoMb* MbltiMaewii hdtrajs him «®dn- 

i^iv, m 

Jo«id»a 4011 of John, high priest* ii, 830. 
JJe meats Akiaaider in his pontifical 
garments, 233. Dies, 209. 

Jflriejpb, i» 89. 

Jacks* the prophet* ii. 46. Is killed by 
• lion, 48. • ' 

Jaoi*. wife of Hebe# the Keuote, kiHiaSU 
sera, i. 344. 

Jahasiei, the prophet, «. 84. 
Jftinblicus, a Syrian rule#, ik401 $ iii. 

m- 

James, the brother of Jesus €bri*t, 
Moped, iii 270. 

Janies, Jung of iv. MS. 

Jephet, i. 8%. What cop* tries hid sons 
possessed, 85. 

J erden, 4 woodland, sumiunded by Bes- 
ans, it. 288. 

J»re<J, i. 77,. 

Jason, or Jesus, brother of Onias, ii. 
375u 

Jaaon, sou of EJeazer, ii. 80$. 

J4vap* L 85. • 

Johan, or Ibhar, sob qS David, i. 466. 
Jehtisthus. Ste Ishbotheth. 

Jsooliah, ii. 192. 

Jedidiah, king Josiah’s mother, ii. 146. 
Jehoahaz, king of Judah, ctie&in Egypt, 
ii. 161. 

Jehoahaz, sen of Jehu, kmg of Israel, 
ii. 11*. 

Jehoash, son of Aliaziah, saved, ii. 

106. Iajpa4ekiog,U0. Murdered, 
114. 

Jehehtehip, or Jaeouiah, king of Judah, 
ii. 168, 4. 

Jehoiada, i, 453. 

Jehoiakim, king of Judah, ii. 151. He 
rebels against the Babylonians, 162. 
He is slain by Nebuchadnezzar, and 
cast out of the gate of Jerusalem, 
153,4- 

Jehengdab, aa old friend of Jehu, h» 

107. 

Jehoram, king of Judah, ii. 92, 101 to 
103. 

Jehoram, king of Israel, ii. 88: his ex- 
pedition against the Moabites, 89 : 
his death, 105- 

Jeboshapbet, the son of Ahkub, i. 
484. 

Jchoshaphat, a pious king of J udah, ii. 
77. Pardoned for making an alliance 
with Ahab, 83. His fleet broken to 
pieces, 86 1 His death, 94* 
Jeheeheba, sister pf Ahaziah, king of 
Judeb, ii. 109. 

Jehu, son of Nimshi, ii. 69. Is made 
king of Israel, 16 *. j > His: actions, 
104 to lO*. He puts Baal'e priests 
• to deadly *168* 


Jehu the prophet, tbs sdn of ihnaaii, ii. 
60. 

Jenae, David’s son* j.. 456. 

Jephtha puts the Ammonites to ftigjtf, i. 

362, 3. Sacrifices his. daughter (ac- 
cording to the opinion of Josephs?) 

363. Makes a great slaughter among 
the Bphrainfites, 354. 

Jeremiah’s (the prophet); laanentatipn 
. upon the death qf Josiah, ii. ifilv. 
Iptprophecy against Jerusalem, 160, 
155,6,158. His scribe Baruch, 163, 
I* is accused and disobliged ^ his 
prophecy read in the temple, and his 
roll burnt, 153. His prophecy pf the 
Jewt release from captivity, 166. 
He is put in prison, sod thrown into 
the dungeon, 166,7. Is left with 
Baruch in Judea, after Zedekiah’« 
eapjzvrty, 164. 

Jericho taken, i 319, 13. Its reiuilefer 
cursed, 312. It is plundered by the 
Romans, H. 444- 

Jeroboam, die son of Mebat, conspires 
against Solomon, ii, 41, 2. He is 
made kin& of the ten tribes, 44. 
Erects golden Galves, 4f>: his hand 

- withered. 46 : his expedition against 
Abijah, 54. Dies,' 57 . 

Jeroboam u., the son of Jeash, king <4 
Israel, makes war against the Syrians, 

. ii. 120. Dies* 128. 

Jerusalem taken by David, r. 454. 

. Whence that name was derived, 455. 
Besieged and taken by the Baby lo- 
ll Bins, ii. 167 to 100. Besieged apd 
. taken by Pompey, 390. By Herod 
and Sesius, 465 to 467 . By Ptolemy, 

. the son of Lagus, 428, 9. How mahy 
times taken, iv. 279. Made tributary 
• to the Romans, ii. 392. Levelled 
with th ? ground, iv. 272. Declared 
holy, inviolable, and free, by Deme- 
trius, king yf Syria, ii. 313. Two 
citadels therein, 497. Who first built 
it, iv. 270. Situated ip the middle 
of Judea, 8. Set on fire by the Ro- 
mans, 265. A fast kept there yearly ; 
as also when it was taken by Pompey, 

- and by Herod and Sosius, it. 301, 
467. A Jebusite king of Jerusalem, 
with fo«tr others, make War on the 
(|ibeoiutes ; they are put to flight by 
Joshua,] 318. Jerusalem described, 
iv, 156, 356. 

Jerusha, Jothom’s mother, ii. 125. 
J«S«ai, the son of Achiraaas, i. 501 . 
Jesse, the son qf Obcd, and father of. 

. David, i. 401. 

Jesus Christ, a testimony to him, iii. 
186. 

Jfous, the son of Fbabet, deprived of 
the hkh priesthood, it. 610. \ 
l!2 
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Jesus’s (son of Alumnus') ominous cla- 
mour and death, iv. 252, 3. 

Jesus, the son of Sapphias, of Tiberias, 
II, 21 \ iii. 510. 

Jesus, brother of Onias, ii. 275. De- 
prived of tlie high priesthood by An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, 465. 

Jesus, son of Gamaliel, made high 
priest, iii. 278. 

Jesus, the eldest priest after Ananus, 

. iv. 99. His speech to the Idumeans, 
90. 

Jesus, son of Damneus, made high 
priest, iii. 277. 

Jesus, son of Gamala, i. 29, 30. 

Jesus, or Joshua, the son of 'Nun, I. 

. 244. Becomes the successor of Mo- 
ses, 278. Commands the Israelites 
against the Amalekites, 199. Pro- 
phesies in the life-time of Moses, 304. 
Leads the Israelites to the river Joiv 
. dan, 308. Consults about the par- 
tition of the lend, 321 to 323: his 
speech to the two tribes aud half, 
324: his death, 328. 

Jesus v spn pf Shaphat, ringleader of the 
robbers, i 17 ; iv. 51. 

Jesus, son of Thebuthus, a priest, iv T 
263. 

Jeshua, son of Josedek, ii. 198. 

Jethro the Midianite, i. 330. 

Jews governed of old by an aristocracy, 
ii. 395 ; iii. 320. J ewish priests care- 
. ful to marry according to their law, 
iv. 331 , 2. At Alexandria had equal 
privileges with the Greeks, iii. 499. 
Are in great danger at Antioch, iv. 

, 278 ; ut Ecbataria? near Galilee, i. 
9. Are cut off at Cesarea, iii. 494 ; 
at Scythopolis, 496. Are in factions 
on account of the high priesthood, ii. 
, 275. Arc killed on the Sabbath-day, 
281. Jews beyond the Euphrates, 
465 ' 9 at Alexandria in Egypt and 
Cyprus, 353. Gp to war under 
Alexander the Great, 238. Are car- 
ried, into Egypt by Ptolemy Lagi, 
241. Are banished Home, iii. ISS. 
, Desire to be a Roman province, 113 
to 116. Are favoured by Seleucus 
Nicator, ii. 258; by Vespasian and 
Titus, by Marcus Agrippa, and by 
Antiochus the Great, 259, 60. Are 
shut up in the hippodrome, but after- 
wards released, iii. 91 , 94. Pray for 
the welfare of the Spartans, ii. 332. 
Antiochus, a Jew, accuses his own 
father at Antioch; iv. 278. Egyptians 
and Tyrians chiefly hated the Jews, 
337* Demetrius remits (hem part of 
* their tribute, ii. 313. Jews at Alex- 
. apdriu are allowed an ethnarch or 
aiabarcb, 399. Are allowed to gather 


• their sacred coMectkms at Rome, 4X5. 
Are derived from the same origin 
with the Spartans, 273- Have their 
own laws under Alexander the Great, 
239. Are prohibited to meddle with 
foreign women, 268. Are very te- 
nacious oftheir own laws, iv. 353. 
Their ambassadors* place at Rome 
in the theatre, ii. 414. Are numer- 
ous at Alexandria, 399 ; and at Baby- 
lon, 461. The form of their govern- 
ment, 203, 4. Their quarrel with the 
Syrians at Cesarea about their privi- 
leges, iii. 273, 4. Their marriages, 
iv. 404, 5. They had a synagogue 
at Antioch, 278. Their privileges 
under the Romans, iii. 7, 8. They 
send an embassy to Caesar, against 
Archelaus, 113. The Asiatic Jews 
'Send an embassy to Caesar, 25. -A 
great slaughter of Jews, 187 ; iv. 
312, 813, 316. Their calamities ut 
Mesopotamia and Babylonia, iii. 176. 
Beginning of the Jewish war, 280. 
Antiquity of the Jewish rites, 7. 
Towns in Syria, Phoenicia, and Idu- 
mea, belonging to the Jews, ii. 372. 
Jezebel, AUab’s wife, ii. 63 : het'death, 
*106. 

Jpzauiah, ii. 164. 

Joab, general of David's army, i. 445, 

. 6. Takes the citadel of Jerusalem, 
455. Conspires with Adonijah, 508, 
510. 

Joatham, or Jotham, high priest, ii. 3, 
162. 

Joazar, son of Boethus, high priest, iii, 
89, 124. Is deprived by Archelaus, 
120, I, 129. 

Joe tan, i. 88. 

Joh&nau, the son of Kareah, ii. 164. He 
pursues after Ismael, 1 66. 

Jobanan, son of Eliasib, ii. 208. 

John Hyrcanus. See liyrcamu. 

John the Baptist put to death by He* 
rod, iii. 145. 

John, the son of Dorcas, iv. 78* 

John, called Gaddis, Jonathan’s bro* 
titer, is killed, ii. 307. 

John, son of Levi, rebuilds Gischala, 
i. 8 ; iii. 512 ; iv. 301. An enemy 
to Josephus, i. 12, 14, 16, 19, 28, 
35, 37, 8, 45, 6, 53, 4 $ iii. 514 to 
520. Aims at absolute dominion, iv«, 
86 to 88. 

John, son of Sosas, iv. 89. 

John the Essene, iii. fill ; iv. 8. 

John, son of Judas, high priest, mur- 
ders his brother in the temple, n. 
232. 

John, captain of the Idumeans, lolled, 
iv. 175. \ 

Jonadab, or Jqnathan, Amnon’s kins* 
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man, i. 414 Son of Sheraeah, 476. 
He kills a giant, 499. * 

Jbnah the prophet, ii. 120 to 192. 
Jonathan, son of A nanus, refuses the 

• high priesthood, iii. 235. His actions, 
46; ), &c. He is murdered by the 

• 8icarH, 463. 

Jonathan, called Apphus, the Macca- 

• bee, ii. 280. He makes a league with 
' Antiochus Eupator ; is surprized by 

Trypho, and killed, iii. 297. 
Jonathan, son of Saul, beats a garrison 
of the Philistines, i. 392. Reconciles 
Saul to David, 410, 11. His confer- 

• ence with David, 410, 1,1. Is slain in 
battle by the Philistines, 441. 

Jonathan, a Sadducee, provokes Hyr- 
canus against the Pharisees, ii. 
354, 5. 

Jonathan, a Jew, challenges the Romans 
to a single combat, iv. 284, 5. He 
is killed by Priscus, 285. 

Jonathan, son of Abiather, i. 480. 
Jonathan, ringleader of the Sicarii, iv. 
321 to 323. 

Jonathan the high priest, murder t d by 
the order of Felix, iii. 270. 

Jonathan the Maccabee, made comman- 
der of the Jews after Judas, ii. 307. 
' With his brother Simon, defeats the 
Gabatheans, 308. Makes peace with 
Bacchides, 310. Restores the divine 
worship, 31 1, 12. Defeats Deme- 
trius’s captains, 314. Renews the 

• league with the Romans and Spar- 
tans ; his letter to the Spartans, 331. 
He is killed by Trypho, 339. 

Joppa taken by the Romans, iii. 501. 

Demolished, iv. 48. - 

Jgram, high priest, ii. 162. 

Jordan, the Israelites, with Joshua, pass 
over it, i. 311. 

Jesadoc, high priest at the captivity, ii. 
163. 

Joseph, son of Zacharias, ii. 292. 
Joseph, son of Antipater, iii. 322, 
Joseph Cabi, son of Simon the high 
priest, iii. 275. He is deprived, 276. 
Joseph, son of Camus, or Camydus, is 
made high priest, iii. 247. He is de- 

• prived, 260. 

Joseph, called Caiaphas, is made high 
priest, iii. ISO. He is deprived, 

141. 

Joseph, son of a female physician, stirs 
up a sedition at Gatnala, i. 28. 
Joseph, son of Dalcus, iv. 249. 

Joseph, son of Ellemu^, officiates for 
Matthias the high priest, iii. 89. 
Joseph, a relation of Archelaus, iii. 
434. 

Joseph, * treasurer, ii. 488, 


Joseph, son of Goriou, 91. 510. 

Joseph, Herod’s uncle, ii. 470. He 
marries Salome, Herod’s sister, iii. 
37 5. He discovers his injunction to 
kill Mariamne, and is put to death, 

ii. 470, 473 ; iii. 375. 

Joseph, Herod's brother, iii. 147. He 
is sent into Idumea, ii. 447 ; iii. 347. 
His death, ii. 451 ; iii. 351 . 

Joseph, son of Joseph, Herod’s brother, 

iii. 147. 

Joseph, son of ^pbias, reproaches his 
uncle Onias, u. 264. Goes on an 
embassy to Ptolemy, 265. Becomes 
his tax-gatherer, 266,* 7. Goes to 
Syria to gather the taxes, 267 : his 
wealth and children, 267 to 269. Bo- 
gets Hyrcanus on his brother’s daugh- 
ter, 267, 8. Dies, 272. 

Joseph’s (son of Jacob) dreams, i. 128 : 
he is sold to the Ishmaelites, 132 : 
his chastity, 135 : he is put in pri- 
son, 137 : he is released, 139: he 
discovers his brethren, 143 : he tries 
them, 147 : he discovers himself to 
them, 153 : his death, 160. 

Josephus, son of Matthias, made go- 
vernor of Galilee, iii. 511 : bis dan- 

f er at Taricheae, 516 : he reduces 
'iberias by a stratagem, 521. Is in 
great danger again, so that his mo- 
ther laments him as dead, iv. 209. 
His speech to the Taricheans, i. 22 : 
his stratagems, 23, 4, 33, 4, 39, 44, 
47 j iv. 23 : he escapes a great dan-* 
ger, i. 22, 3 : be goes to Tiberias, 
24 : his wonderful dream, 31 : he 
goes to Tajricheae, 41, 45 : his father 
put in prison, iv. 208 : his love to hip 
country, 260 : he is betrayed by a 
woman, 39 : be surrenders himself to 
Nicanor, 41 : his speech to his com- 
anions, 41 : he is in danger of his 
fe, 44 : he advises the casting of 
lots, 44 : he is carried to Vespasian ; 
his speech to Vespasian, 45 : he is 
honoured by Vespasian and Titus, 
46 ; i. 59 to 61 ; by Domitian and 
Domitia, i. 61. He is set at liberty, 

iv. 134 : his speeches to the Jews, 
advising them to surrender, 185, 187, 
226 : he is accused of a conspiracy, 
322. Titus gives him lands in J udea, 
i. 60 : he had in all three wives, 59, 
61 : his children, 61 : he was greatly 
skilled in Hebrew and Greek learn^ 
ing, iii. 285. Of thesect of the Pha- 
risees, i. 3. He goes to Rome, 3. 
Is made a governor of Galilee, 6. 
Frees the Sepphorites from fear, 6. 
Stays in Galilee, II. His modera- 
tion, 13 : his design in writing the 
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Antiquitk^ attd.btft ditiganutin wt- 
ing History, u- 380. Hu promises 
other works, i. 67 ; iii- 286 ; and a 
book of Jewish Customs, and their 
reasons, i. 284. When he finished 
the Antiquities, iii. 285 When he 
was bom, i. 2 : his c nduot in Gali- 
lee, 6, dec. : ho appeals to Vespasian, 
Titus, and others, for the truth of Jus 
4 history, iv. 831. 

Joshua, son of Nun. See Jesvt * 

Joshua, or Jesus, son of S>«, high priest, 
> uu 121 . 

Josi&b’a (king of Judah'l piety, ii. 146. 
. His death, 15'). 

Jettpata besieged, taken, and demolish- 
ed, iv. 18 to 88. 

Jotham , son of Gideon, his parable to 
the Shecl.einitcs, i. 348. 

Jotham, king of Judab, ii, 125. His 
death, 127. 

Juba, king of Libya, lit 122* 

Juba!, i. 74. 

Jubilee, i. 239. 

Jucundas, one of Herod’s life-guard, 
raises a calumny against Alexander, 
iii. 48. 

Jucundus, captain of horse, iii. 469. 

Judadua, or Dedaa, i. 87. 

Judas the Essene, a prophet, ii. 358 ; iii. 
362. 

Judas, a Galilean or Gaulonite, tire au- 
thor of a fourth sect among the Jews, 
iii. 124,126, 128,260, 441. 

Judas, son of Janus, is slain, iv. 296. 

Judas, scm of Antinadab, ii. 199, 

Judas the Maccabee, ii. 280- Succeeds 
Matthias his father, 2gS ; iii. 295* 
His speech to his men before a battle, 

ii. 290 : he is victor, 201. Takes 
vengeances on the Idumeans and 
others, 289. Besieges the citadel at 
Jerusalem, £94. Is made high priest, 
and makes an alliance with the Ro- 
mans, 362. Fights Race hides, 364. 
Is killed in the battle, 395- 

Judas, son Of Chapseus, ii. 330. 

Judas, sou of Saripheus or Sepphoreus, 

iii. 86 to 88, 4 17. 

Judas, son of Eliashib, high priest, ii. 
2 32. 

Judas, son of Ffeekias, ringleader of the 
robbers, iii. 108, 431. 

Judea, it begins at Cores, ii. 388. . A 
great earthquake in Judea, 478. Its 
fertility , iv. 354 • Contains 3,600,000 
acres of good land, 354. Its de- 
scription, 7. Length, breadth, and 
limits, 8. But lately known to the 
Greeks, 336. When first so called, 
ii. 213. Abounding with pasture, ii. 
476 ; iv. 7. Taken from Arcliel&tis, 
and annexed to Syria, iii, 124. 


Rartud byQabiuios, info fin jurisdk- 

tions, ii. 395. ly subdued 

and pacified by Titus* ft. 318. Mad* 
tributary to the RomaaML 398. 
Judges of the Hebrews, single gover- 
nors, ii. 204* 

Judges at Jerusalem, th$ sanhedrim* 

>i. 88* 

Judges of the council in Syria and Pbc- 
, nicia, ii. 190. Sevun inferior judges 
in every city* but an appeal firem 
them to the great sanhedrin) at Jeru- 
salem, i. 287, 8. 

Juelus, high priest, ii. 162. 

Julia, or Li via, Augustus Ca&tut’s wile, 

iii. 22, 64. 

Julia, Cuius *s sister, iii. 225* 

Julian of Bithynia, a valiant captain, 

iv. 223, 4. 

Julius CtBsar. See 
Julius Lupus, iii. 215. 

Julius, commander of a Roman legion, 
ii. 470. 

Jupiter Hellcaius’s temple upon mount 
Gerizzim, ii. 279. 

Jupiter the conqueror’s tempi#, &• 
225. 

Jupiter Olympius’s temple, iv. 343* 
His statue, iii. 189. 

Justus, sen of Josephus, >. Cl. 

Justus of Tiberias, the historian, i. 49. 
W hen lie published his history, 62. 
He is condemned by Vespasian, but 
saved by kin& Agrippa, 68* 

Justus, son of Pistus, stirs up sedition, 
i, 7* His character, 7. 


Kereah, ii. 164. 

Kenmel, son of Nabor, i. 89. 

Keturah, Abraham’s last wife, i. 196* 
King, bis principal qualifications, i. 
5l 5. Three duties of a good king : — 
Piety towards God, justice towards 
his subjects, and core of the public 
welfare, ii 125, 6* Need not give 
an account of bis actions, in the opi- 
nion of Antony, 471. Should be 
eminently good, i. 436, 7. 

Kings of David’s race, bow many, ii* 
161. 

Kingdom, a reward of virtue, L 402, 
Kittiin, or Cetbim, i. 86. 

Korah. gee Cored* 

Koze, an idol of the Idumeans before 
they turned Jews, ii. 498. 


Laban, son of Bethucl,i. 89. His fraud, 
117. 

Labour, nothing got without it, i. 200, 1* 
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Labppotdaeus, or Ldtorosoarefod, fi. 
177 5 *v.34ff. 

tutedeaumiaus derived from Abrahakn, 
ad well as the Jews, is. 3X8, SSI. 

Lantech, >. 74. 

Xangnage (abusive) not to be punished 
with death, ii. 955. 

Languages confounded, i. 84. 

Laodlee^ queen ot the Gileadites, £. 
967. 

Laodkeans* their letter to Cuius Rubi- 
Hns in favour of the Jews, ii. 419. 

iMthenes, a Cretan, it. 330, 326. 

Laws, given the Israelites by Moses 
Upon mount Sinai, 1. 206, $81. lb 
be read on the feast of tabemaeies ; 
and to be learned by children before 
all things, and to be written in the 
■and and memory, 286. Forbid the 
punishment of children for their pa- 
rents* crimes* ii. 117. For a rebel- 
lious son to be stoned, iii. 56. Mar- 
tial laws, iv. 4t)7. The tables of the 
law, or ten commandments, i. 207. 
Law of Moses translated into Greek, 
under Ptolemy PhrdadeiphtiB, 65; 
ii. 243 to 258. Law. shade by Herod 
to sell thieves to foreigners, iii. 1. 
Law carried ia triumph at Home, 
iv. 280, aad note. 

Laws among the Persians left to the in- 
teVpretationof seven persons, ii. 2l6. 

Lentuhit’s decree in favour of the Jews, 
ii. 418. 

Lepidus killed by Caito, iii, 101. 

Lejfidos f Larcsaa) iv, 243. 

Leprous persons obtain places of ho- 
nour among several nations, !. 296. 
Are to live out of cities, by the 5a- 
NMtfrittn and Jewish laws, a. 97 . Some 
resolve in d famine to 'go over to the 
enemy, 97 • 

Litton of the alphabet, whether brought 
into Greece by Cadmus and the Phe- 
nicians, iv. 827. 

Letters of Solomon, and of Hiram king 
of Tjrre, ii. 10, 11. Of Xerxes, king 
df the Persians, to Ears, 805. Of 
Artaxerxes to tlie governors near 
Judea, 228, 9. Of Aatiochus the 
Great to Ptolemy Epiphanes, 261. 
Of theSemaritaM to Antioelms Theos, 
278. Of Alexander Balas to Jona- 
than, 312. Of Onias to Ptolemy and 
Cleopatra, 815. Of Ptolemy and 
Cleopatra to Onias, 317. Of Deme- 
trius to Jonathan and the Jews, 825. 
Of Julius Caasar to the Roman ma- 
gistrates, 412 to 415; and to Ihe 
Sidonians, 411. Of Marc Antony to 
Tyrians, 431, 2. 

Luvlto*s-concublne abused by Ihe inha- 
bitants of Gibeah, i. 332, 3. 


Leritoa «goen$ted from mHitary func- 
tions, u 240. 

Imvitical tribe consecrated by Moses, i. 
235. Their allowance, 1 and how many 
cities belonged to them, 260, 1. 

libevhis Maximus, governor of Judea, 
iv. 296. 

Liberty granted the Jews by Demetrius, 
ii. 312 to 314, 

Libya, who fouiided it, i. 86. 

Longinus, a tribune^ fli. 607. 

Dmgimis, a knight, his bravery, Hu 
178. 

Longus, a violent Roman, hills himself, 
iv. 237. 

Lot, i. 89, 93 

Lot's wife, i. 96. * 

LactlhisBossus takes Machems, hr. 291 
to 296. 

Lucallua, ii. 377. 

Lupus, governor of Alexandria, iv. 
319. 

Lupus (Julius) a conspirator against 
Caligula, iii. 2l5 to 217. 

Lybyos, i. 86. 

Lycucgus, iv. 408. 

Lydda burnt, iii. 503. 

Lysauias, son of Ptolemy, iii. 336. Is 
put to death, ii. 473. 

Lysias, commander of Antiochua’s army , 
ii. 284, 287. 

LysimaebuS obtains the government of 
the Hellespont after the death of 
Alexander, ii. 240. 


Maaca, son of Nabor by his ooncubine 
Reuma, i. 89. 

Maachah. Rehoboaiii’s wife, ii. 59. 

Masseiah, governor of the city, ii. M(. 

Maccabees, their history, ii. 280, 4jc. 

Macedonians, governed by a Roman 
proconsul, iiL 481, 2, 485* 

Macberas, ii. 449 to 452 ; iii. 350 to 
358. 

Macherus surrenders to Bassu$* in order 
to set Eloatar at liberty, iv. 295- 

Machines, or engines, of theRomaaq, iv. 
1 7 1 . For casting stones, of how great 
force, 29. 

Machir* i. 465. 

Madai, son of Japhet, and anototof of 
the Medes, i. 85. 

Magician, an Egyptian one, iii. 464. 

Magog, i. 85. 

Mahaleel, i. 77. 

I\1 ah! on, son of Elimelecb, i. 362. 

Malaleel, 1. 74, 78. 

Malchisua, son of Saul, i. 441* 

Malchuc, or MaKchus, king of the Ara- 
bians, ii. 326, 440* 1 $ iii. 341, 2. 

Mefichus, a JeWish. commander r Si.^J94 ; 
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in. 910 , 990 to 999 . Ilepoisons An- 
tipater, ii. 495, 6. He is a great dis- 
sembler, 496. He is killed by a de- 
vice of Herod. 427. 

Malthace, Archelaus’s mother, dies, iii. 
104. She was a Samaritan, and He- 
rod’s wife, 899. 

Mambre, or Mam re, i. 05. 

Manahem, an Essen, ii. 519. 

Manahem, son of Judas the Galilean, i. 
4; iii 491 to 493. 

Mknasseh, king of Judah, ii. 144. He 
is carried into captivity, 144. He is 
aent back to his kingdom, and dies, 
145. 

Manaaseh, brother of Jaddna, marries 
the daughter of Sanballat, ii- 283 to 
286. He is made high priest among 
the Samaritans, 264. 

Manlius (Lucius) son of Lucius, ii. 
349. t 

Manna rained from Heaven, i. 195. The 
signification of the word, 1 96. A sort 
of manna fell in Arabia in the days of 
Josephus, 195. 

Manueus, son of Lazarus, iv. 212. 

Manoali, i. 355. 

Manslaughter suspected, how purged 
among the Jews, i. 288. 

Marcellus, iii. 140. 

Marcus, or Murcus, president of Syria, 
after Sextus Ctesar, ii. 424, 5 ; iii. 
329 to 381. 

Marcus, president of Syria, iii. 235, 237, 
239. 

Mariamne, Agrippa senior’s daughter 
by Cyproa, iii. 147, 457. Married 
to Archelaus, 266. Divorced, 440. 
Afterwards married to Demetrius, 
267.' 

Mariamne, daughter of Alexander the 
son of Aristohulusj is married to He- 
rod, iii. 334. She grows angry with 
Herod, ii. 490 to 492 ; iii. 874. Her 
temper, ii. 493 " She is put to death, 
495. Hereulogium,496. Her sons 
strangled, iii. 397- 

Mariamne, daughter of Josephus and 
Olympias, iii. 147. 

Mariamne, daughter of Simon the high 
priest, iii. 399. 

Marion, tyrant of the Tyrians, ii. 428. 

Marriage of free men with slaves un- 
lawful among the Jews, i. 292. 

Marriage-contracts altered by Herod at 
Anti pater’s desire, iii. 65* 

Marsyas, freed-man of Agrippa, iii. 
150,1,158,162. 

Marullus, appointed procurator of Ju- 
dea, iii. 164. 

Mary, a noble woman, eats her own 
child, iv. 239, 40. 

Matgenus, king of the Tyrians, iv. 944. 


Mattathhi, great grajtdscm of A same* 
neusj the father of the Maccabees, 
ii. 280. Refuses to offer sacrifice i 
an idol, 280, 1 . Persuades the Jews 
to fight on the Sabbath - day, 281. 
Exhorts his sons to defend the law, 
282. He dies, 288. 

Mattathias, son of Absalom, ii. 380. 
Matthias made high priest, iii. 285. 
Matthias Ephilas and Matthias Curtus, 
two of Josephus’s ancestors, i. 2. 
Matthias, son of Margalothus or Mar- 
gal us, iii. 86, 417. He and his part- 
ners are burnt alive, 89, 90. 
Matthias, son of Tbeophilus, made high 
priest, iii. 75, 280* He is deprived, 
90. 

Matthias, Josephus’s father, i. 2. 
Matthias, son of fioethus, calls in Simon 
to his assistance, and is afterwards put 
to death by him, iv. 207. 

Mathusala, i. 78. 

Maximus (Liberlus) governor of Judea, 
iv. 296. 

Maximus (Tre belli us) iii. 214. 

Meal, the purest used in the Jewish ob- 
lations, i. 231. 

Megassarus, iv. 2C0. 

Meirus, son of Belgas, iv. 249. 

Melas, an ambassador of Archelaus, iii. 
50. 

Melchisedcc entertains Abram, i. 94. 
Memucan, one of the seven princes of 
Persia, ii. 217. 

Menahetu, ii. 124, 5. 

Menedemus, the pliilosopher, ii. 255. 
Menelaus, or Onus, ii. 275. 

Meoes, or Mineus, built Memphis, ii. 
81. 

Men’s lives bad been happy if Adam 
had not sinned, i. 71. 

Mephibosheth, son of Jonathan, is 
highly favoured by David, i. 464, 6,; 

492.3. 

Mephramuthosis, king of Egpjt, iv. 
840. 

Mephres, king of Egypt, iv. 340. 
Merabalus, king of the Tyrians, iv. 349. 
Meraioth, son of Joatharo, ii. 3. 

Mesa, or Mash, i. 88. 

Meslia, king of Moab, ii. 89. 
Mesbach,one of the three holy children, 
ii. 169. 

Messala, ii. 442. 

Mess aline, wife of Claudius, iii. 268, 
462. 

Mesraim or Mestriam, i. 86, 7. 
Mesraites, or Mestreans, Egyptians, i. 
86. 

Metilius, a Roman commander. Hi. 

498. 4. 

Micah the prophet, quoted In Jeremiah, 
ii. 153. 
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Micaiab the prophet, ii. 76. He is put 
in prison, 77. 

Mice spoils the country 4>f Ashclod, i. 

37 1 . Five golden mice, 372. 

Miclia, son of Mephiboshetb, i. 465. 
Michal, Saul’s daughter, rparried to Da- 
vid, i. 409, 10. She saves David’s 
life, 412, 

Mjdianites bring Israel into subjection, 

i. 344. Moses makes war upon 
jthem and beats them, 277. Their 
women seduce the Israelites, 272. 

Milcjia, wife of Nahor, i. 8p. 

Milk, with the firstlings of the hock, 
offered by Abel, i. 73. 

Mn^ucfanus (Annius) Hi. 191, 195 to 
197. 208, 209, 22$. 

Minucianus ('Marcus) iii. 225. 

Miracles, a foundation of credibility, 

ii. 142. 

Miriam, Moses’s sister, dies, i.262. 
Misael, one of the three* holy children, 

ii. 169. 

Mitgonus, judge or king of Tyre, iv. 
349. 

Mithridates the treasurer, ii. 188. 
Mithridates, king of Pergamus, brings 
succours ,to Caasar in Egypt, ii. 4ol ; 

iii. 323, 4. 

Mithridates Sinax, king of Parthia, ii. 
3)0. 

Mithridates, king of Pontus, dies, ii. 
388. 

Mithridates, a Parthian, marries king 
A rtabanus’s daughter, iii. 183. He 
is taken prisoner by Anileus.and set 
at liberty, 184. His expedition 
against the Jews ; he routs Anileus, 
184,5. 

Mpdius (jEquiculus) i. 10, 18, 27. 
Monobazus, king of Adiabene, iii. 248, 
504. His death, 249. 

Moon eclipsed, iii. 90. 

Moses, his character, i. 6Q. His birth 
foretold, 161, 163. How born, and 
?aved alive, 163, 4. Why called 
Mouses or Moses, 165 ; iv. 368. 
Adopted by Thermupiis, i. 166. 
Brought up to succeed her father, 
166, 7. Tramples the crown under 
bis feet, 166. He is made general of 
the Egyptian army, and beats the 
Ethiopians, 167 to 170. He marries 
Tharbis, the king of Ethiopia’s 
daughter, 169, 70. He flies out of 1 
Egypt, 170: he assists Raguel’s 
• daughters against the shepherds, 17 1 . 
Sees the burning bush at Sinai, 172. 
Is appqinted to be the deliverer of 
the Israelites, 173. He does miracles, 
and hears the most sacred name *of 
God, 173* He returns t^' Egypt,' 
174 : he works miracles before 
VOL. iv. 


Pharaoh, 175 to 189 : he leads th$ 
Israelites out of Egypt ; how many 
uras tlieir number, 181. How old he 
was at that time, 1 82. His prayer to 
God, 185: he leads the Israelites 
through the Red Sea, 185 : he makes 
the, bitter water sweet, 190, 1 : he 
procures the Israelites quails and 
manna, 194, 5, 242 ; brings water 
out of the rock, 196, 7 ? he beats the 
Amalekitef, *200 : he brings to the 
people 1 the tables of the covenant, 
208 ; he $tays forty pays upon n.ount 
Sinai his so long’ stay causes great 
doubts and uneasiness among the 
people, 207 , 8 : he confers the priest- 
hood on Aaron, 222, 3. Offers sa- 
crifices at the tabernacle, 225,. 229. 
Receives laws and commands at tlip 
tabernacle, 229. Consecrates to God 
the tribe of Levi, 235. Numbers the 
people, 24p. (Jives qrders for their 
marching, 241. Sends spies to search 
the land of Canaan, 243, 4. Quells 
the faction of Corah, 252 to 257. His 
justice, 254. His prayer to God, 
255, 6. He cleanses the people, 262 : 
he destroys Sihon and Og, 264, 5 : 
he defeats the kings of Midian, 277 : 
he appoints Joshua to be his succes- 
sor, 278: his predictions before his 
death, 280 to 283. Composes a song 
in hexameter verse, 302. A recapi- 
tulation of his laws, 284 to 302. He 
binds the Israelites by an oath to ob- 
serve them, 303 : he blesses Joshua, 
and exhqrts him to lead the Israelites 
courageously into the land of Canaan, 
304, 5: he is surrounded with a 
cloud, and disappears, 306 : his death 
greatly lamented by the people for 
thirty days, 307 : he is scandalized, 
as afflicted with the leprosy, 236 : his 
great authority, 246 : his books laid 
up in the temple, ii. 147. What 
they contain, iv. 332, 3 Called by 
Manetho Osarsiph, a priest qf psiris 
of Heliopolis, 303,365, 368. Allowed 
by the Egyptians to be a divine man, 
367. The age in which lie lived, 
396. His virtue and great actions, 
3d? to 400. His posterity honoured 
by David, i. 511. 

MosochjOr Mesliech, i. 85. 

Mncianus, president of Syria, ii. 258 ; 

iv. 66,. I2p, 133,4, 5. 

Muje, the king’s, i. 5 1 0. 

Mundus (Dccius) ravishes Paulina, the 
wife of Satuminus, iii. .135 to 137. 

Mu reus. See Marcus . 

Musical instruments of the Jews de- 
scribed /i. 500* y 

Mysian war, iv. 283, 4. 

m m 
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Naaroah, an Ammomtfts, the pQtftfr of 
Hehoboam, ii. 42* 

N a am ah, daughter of Laroeeh, i. 74* 

Nabal, a foolish naan, i. 427 to 429. 

Naboandelus, or Nabonnedus, or Bulta* 
sar, king of Babylon, ii. 177 ; iv. 
547,8. 

Nabolassar, or Nabopollesser, king of 
Babylon, iv. 345. 

Naboth, ii. 89, 70. 

Nabuchodonosor, or Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon, iv. 345 : ho con- 
quers a great part of Syria, and lay* 
a tax upon the Jews, ii. 152 : he take* 
and sacks Jerusalem, 153, 159,60: 
hi* famous dream, or ' vision, 170 : 
his golden image, 173 : he lives 
among the beasts of the field, 173, 4 ; 
he dies, 175. 

Naceb, captain of the Arabians, ill. 44, 
53. 

Nadab, son of Aaron, i. 223, 226. 

• Nadab, king of Israel, after Jeroboam, 
ii. 57. 

Nahash, or Naash, king of the Ammon- 
ites, i. 465. His war against the 
Israelites, 384 to 386. 

Nahor, or Nachor i. 89. 

Nahum, his prophecy concerning Nine- 
veh, ii. 1 26. 

Naomi, Elimelech’s wife, i. 362, 3. 

Nathan, David’s son, i. 4ft6* 

Nathan the prophet, i. 460, 471, 2, 
508 to 510. 

Nations dispersed, i. 84. Called by 
new names by the Greeks, 84, 5. 

Nazarites, i. 261 ; ill. 232. 

Neapolitans, i. 19; iii. 477. 

Nebuzaradan plunders and burns the 
temple, ii. 161. His other memora- 
ble actions, 163, 4. 

Ncco, or Nechao, king of Egypt, is con- 
quered by Nebuchadnezzar, ii. 152. 

Neliemiah, his love to his country, ii. 
211. He exhorts the people to re- 
build the walls of Jerusalem, 212. 
His death and eulogiuni, 214. 

Nehushta, mother of Jelioiachin, ii. 154. 

Nephan, or Elhanan, i. 499. 

Nergal-sharezer, ii. 16*0. 

Nonas, high priest, ii. 162. 

Neriglissoor, king of Babylon, W* 347. 

Nero made emperor, iii. 268, 462. A 
most cruel tyrant, 268, 9. His vio- 
lent death, iv. 1 19. 

Netir, a Galilean, iv. 28. 

Nicanor, ii. 254, 279 ; iv. 40, 1. Sent 
by Demetqus against Juda*, ii. 300. 
'Defeated and killed, 301. 

Nicanor, a friend ofTitus^ wounded with 
an arrow, iv. 171, 

Nidaso married to Maaaaseh, ii. 233. 


Nictate, or Nkoprit, queen of Egypt, 
ii. 32. 

Niceteria, or festivals for the victory 
over Nicanor, ii. 301, 2. 

Nico for the Conqueror) the name of 
the principal Homan battering-ram, 
iv. 177. 

Nicolaus of Damascus, advocate of the 
Jews, ii. 259 ; iii. ft. He is sent by 
Herod to Augustas, iii. 46. His 
speech before Augustus in favour of 
Archetau*, iii. 103, 116, 428. H* 
exaggerates Antipater’s crimes, 73, 
415. His brother Ptolemy, 426. 

Niger, of Perea, iii. 504, 511 ; iv. 3, 
104, ft. His wonderful escape, iv. 

Niglissar, li. 177. 

Nimrod, or Nebrodes,i. 83- 

Nisroch, or Araske, a temple at Nineveh, 
y. 140. 

Noah, or Noe, i. 76. He is saved in 
the ark, 77. InvocatesGod after the 
Deluge, 80, 1. God answers his 
prayer, 81. Laws given to him, 81. 
He is overtaken with wine, 88. His 
genealogy, 77. His death, 82. 

Nomos of Heliopolis, ISO furlongs from 
Memphis, iv. 320. 

Norbanus Flaccus’s letter to the Sardi- 
ans, in behalf of the Jews, iii. 27. 

Norbanus (another person) slain, iii 
205,6. 

Numenius son of Antiochus, ii. 332. 


Oath prevails with Saul above natural 
affection, i. 395. 

Obadiab, a protector of the true pro- 
phets, ii. 65, 6. 

Obedience to be learned before men un- 
dertake government, i. 282. 

Obodas, king of the Arabians, ii. 368 ; 
iii. 34. 

Octavia, daughter of Claudius, iii. 462. 

Odeas high priest, ii. 162* 

Oded the prophet, ii. 128. 

Og, king of Basan, i. 265. His iron 
bed. 266. 

Oil used in the Jewish oblations, 1. 281* 
This oil consumed by the seditious, iv, 
21 1. Oil prepared by foreigners, not 
used by the Jews, ii. 258 ; iii 515. 

Olympias, Herod’s daughter b^Maithace 
a Samaritan, iii. 65. She is married 
to Joseph, the son of Herod’s bro- 
ther, 399. 

Qlymftm* (Jupiter) hit image, iii. 18P. 

Olympus seat to Rome, iii. 50, 1, 54, 
394. 

Omri* king of Israel, ii. 61. 2. 
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On, the rtio£P<4«b,*;2Il. 

Onias, son of Jaddus, succeeds in the 
iigh priesthood, ii. 239. 

Onltt, the son of Simon, mode high 
priest, ii. 264. Causes great trou- 
bles, «64, 5. 

Onias, brother if Jains, or Jsson, made 
high priest, ii. 466. 

Onias and Dosithens, two Jewish cap- 
tains, saved Egypt from rum, iv. 
381. 

Onias, son of Onias, flies into Egypt, 
and there desires to build a Jewish 
temple, ii. 316, 317; Hi.S#4 5 iv. 

320. His letter to Ptolemy and 
Cleopatra, ii 315. Their answer, 
317. He builds the temple Onioh, 
317. That temple is shut tip, it. 

321. 

Onias, a just man, prepares min in A fa- 
mine by his prayers, ii. 383, 4. He 
is stoned to death. 334. 

Ophellius, ii. 436; iii. 338. 

Opkar* grandson of Heber, i. 88. 

Opobalsamum, ur precious balsam, ii. 
35 and note, 84, 388. 

Oracles of the prophets, concerning 1 the 
destruction, of Jerusalem, ir. 107, 
134 note, 227. Concerning a great 
prince to arise in Judea, 253. 

Oreb, a king of Midion, i. 347. 

Orodjes, iii. 132,3. 

Oronna. See Araunah. 

Orpah, i. 362. 

Orus, king of Egypt, iv. 340. 

Osarsiph (for Moses) a priest St Helid- 
poiis, iv. 363, 365, 368. 

Otho made emperor, iv. 120, He kills 
himself, 120. 

Oxen, brazen, the Jews forbidden to 
make them, ii. 39, and note. 


Pncorus, king of Media, iii. 256. Re- 
deems his wife and concubines from 
the Alans, iv. 300. 

Pacoru*, the king of Parthia’s son, gelta 
possession .of Syria, ii. 435. Lays a 

{ slot to catch Hyrcanus add Phasae- 
os, 435, ,6. Marches against the 
Jews, iii. 336. Is admitted into Je- 
rusalem, 337. Is slain in battle, ii. 
449. 

Pageants, or Pegmata; at Titus's triumph, 
iv. 287 to 290. 

Palace at Rome, iii. 221. 

Pallas, Herod's wife, iii. 65, 399. 
Pallas, Felix's brother, iii. 273, 461 . 
Palm-trees at Jerieho, very famous, ii. 

84,389; iii. 313; iv. 117. 
Pannychis, the concubine of Arehehras, 
iii. 389. 

Papinius, iii. 191. 


Ptipptit is sent into' Samaria by Antigu- 
nus, ii. 452; iii. 353. 

Paradise described, i. 70. A pensile 
paradise, or garden, at Babylon, iv. 
346. 

Parents' good deeds are advantageous 
to their children, ii. 55. How to be 
honoured, by the law of Moses, iv, 
406. 

Parthians possess themselves of Syria, 
and endeavour to settle Antigonus in 
Jadea, iii. 836 to 341 Their ex- 

S edition into Judea; they besiege 
dftisaletn, ii. 434. They take the 
city and temple, 435. Their perfidi- 
otfsness, 435, 6. iii. 337 to 339. 

Pas server, £ Jewish festival, i. ISO, 283, 
4. The manner its celebration, iv. 
268. Called the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread, ii. 383 ; iii. 98. On the four- 
teenth day of NiSan, ii. 203; iv. 15J. 
Very numetob* sacrifices then of- 
fered, and vast numbers come up to 
it, iii. 98, 424. From the ninth hour 
to the eleventh, irtd not less than ten 
to one paschal lamb, tv. 268. Num- 
ber of paschal lambs in the days of 
Cestius 266500, iv. 2.68- 
Paulina ravished by Mundnft, iii. 135 
to 137. 

Paulinus, a tribune, iv. 39. 

Paotiiras succeed^ Lupus as governor 
of Alexandria; he plunders, and 
dhtft* tip thtf temple Onion, iv. 321. 
Pausanias, son of Cerastes, murders. 

Philip king of Mticedon, ii. 233. 
Peace and good laws the greatest bless- 
ings, i. 567. 

Peace, as a goddesss, hat a temple at 
Rome, iv. 290. 

Pedanius, iii. 395 ; iv. 234. 

Pekah slays Pekahiah, and succeeds 
Mm, ii. 125. He defeats the king of 
Jtidah, 127. He is slain by Roshea, 

Pekahiah, king of Israel, it. 125. 
Penidnah, i. 365. 

Pentecost, a Jewish festival, i. 234. iii. 
165* Whence it had that name, iii. 
429. Vast numbers came to it 429. 
The priests then attended the temple 
in the night, iv. 251. The Jews 'did 
not then take joumies, ii. 347. 

Perea entirely subdued by the Romani, 
iv. Ill to US'- 

Pergameans' decree in favour of the 
Jews, ii. 420. 

Perjury supposed by some not danger- 
ous, if done by necessity, i, 337. 
Dreaded by Joshua end the elders, 
318. Dreaded also by the people, 
33T. 

Persians, their 6even principal families, 
H. 191. Tbcir king Is watched dur- 
st m2 
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log his sleep, 193; 4. Their law 
forbade strangers to see their kings* 
wives, 216. Seven men were the in* 
terpreters of their laws, 216. Their 
royal robes, 223. 
cstHence. See Plague, 
etilius Cerealis, the proconsul, reduces 
the Germans, iv. 282* 3. 

Petina, the wife of Claudius, iii. £68, 
462. 

' Petronius, governor of Egypt, supplies 
Herod with corn in time of famine, it 
608. 

Petronius (Publius) is made president 
of Syria, iii. 168. Is sent with an 
army to Jerusalem by Catus, to set 
up his statue in the temple, 168, 462. 

* Ilis endeavours to prevent it, and to 
save thejews ; with his and their won- 
derful deliverance, 171 to 173,464,6. 
His edict against the Dorites, 233. 

Petus (C.esennius) president of Syria, 
iv. 297. His expedition into Com* 
inagena, 298. 

Phabatus, Herod’s steward, iii. 402. 

Phaleg, i. 88, 9. 

Phalion, Antipater’s brother, ii. 385 ; 
iii. 312* 

Pbalna, David’s sou, i 456. 

Phalti, or Phaltiel, son of Laish, i. 430, 
447. 

Plianius the consul, bis decree in favour 
of the Jews, ii. 4l8« 

Phahnias, son. of Samuel, made high 

.. .priest, iv. 80. 

Pharaoh, denoted king in the Egyptian 
tongue, ii. 31. 

Pharisees, a sect among the Jews, is. 
363 j iii. 126, 308. They envy Hyr- 
canus, ii. 353, 4. . Were opposite to 
the Sadduceea in their principles, 

354. Their great authority, iii. 69.; 
especially in the reign of queen Alex- 
andra, ii. 375; iii. 398, 9, which 
lasted nine years, iii. 310. They re- 
fuse the oaths of allegiance to Cesar 
aud Herod, and are fined for it, 69. 
Their unwritten traditions, ii, 332, 

355. Ttair moderation in indicting 
punishments ; the, common people 
side with them, 355, They are most 
Skilful in the knowledge of the law, 
i. 29. 

Pharnaces, son of Mithridates, ii. 388. 

Phasaclus, son of Antfpater, ii. 4(1.). iii. 
65, 322. His death, ii. 439, 461 ; 
iii. 340. 

.Phasaelus, son of Herod, iii. 65. 

Phedra, Herod’s wife, iii. 65. _ 

Pheldas, son of Nahor, i. 89. 

Pheles, king oKthe Tyrians, iv. 344* 

Pherofas, Antipater’s son by Cyproft, ii. 

.400; iii. 322. Hates Salome s child- 


ren, iii. 31 , 2 , 383 , 4 . Makes Ahx- 
, ander jealous of liis wife Glaphyra, 
with Herod his father, 32, 3. Pro- 
vokes Herod to anger, 31, 40, 1- 
Lays the. blame upon Salome, 33- 
Enters into friendship with Antipa- 
ter, 67. Is hated by* Herod, 70. 
Is ordered to retire to his tetrarchy, 

. 7H 

Pheroras’s wife pays the fine laid upon 
the Pharisees, iii. 69. She associates 
with the other coiirfcdadies/ 401. 
Pheroras’s freed-men charge her with 
getting poison, 72. She throws her- 
gelf froth the house-top, 74, 406. Her 
confession, 74. 

Phideas, the high priest, ii. 162. 

philadelphus (Ptolemy) his skill and 
industry about mechanic arts, ii. 249. 
He proposes problems to the seventy- 
two interpreters, 253. He procures 
the seventy-two interpreters tO trans- 
late the law, 242 te 258. 

Philip* .Herod’s son by Cleopatra, iii. 
65, 6, 75, 399. Brother of Arche- 
laus, 487. What Herod left him by 
his will, 93. What Cesar gave him, 

1 16, Tctrarch of Gaulonitis, and 
Trachonitis, and Paneas, 93. He 
dies ; his eulogium, 143. 

Philip, a Galilean, iv. 28. 

Philip, son of Jacimus, i. 8, 27 ; iii. 67, 
490, 509. 

Philip made regent of Syria during the 
minority of Eupator, ii. 294. 

Philip, king of Syria, ii. 367, 370. 

Philip, king of Macedon, is slain, ii. 
233. 

Philippion, son of Ptolemy, marries 

, Alexandra, the daughter of Aristobu- 
lus, ii. 404 . He is killed by his fa- 
ther, 401 ; iii, 323. 

Philistines, their chief towns Gaza, 
Ekron or Accaron, Askelon, Gath, 
And Ashdod or Azotes, i, 371, 432. 

Philo, chief deputy of the Jews to 
Caius* iii. 1 68. 

Philosophy of theJews contained in the 
books of their law, iv. 380, 

Philostephanus, ii. 363. 

Phineas, son of Clusorbus, iv. 89. 

Phineas, son of Elcazar, slays Zimri and' 
Cozbi, i. 275, 6. Leads the Israel- 
ites against the AJidianites, 277. His 
speech to the Jews beyond Jordan, 
326. He is made bigh priest, 328- 
The high priesthood, returns to his 
family, ii. 3. 

Phineas, son of Eli, i. 365. He offici- 
ates as high priest, 367- He is slain, 
368. 

Phrqates, king of the Parthians, ii. 461. 
His death, iii. 131. 
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Phraataees, the Min of Phraatei, iii. 
131. 

Phurim, or. Purira, a Jewish festival, il. 
231. 

Phut, the founder of Libya, i. 86. 

Pilate (Pontius) the procurator of 
Judea, occasions tumults among thd 
Jews, iii. 133, 4. Causes a great 
slaughter of them, 135; 451 ; and of 
the Samaritans, 139. .He is accused 
for it, and ordered to Rome, 139, 40* 
Pillars erected by the children of Seth, 
in the land of Siriad, i. 75, 76. Pil- 
lars of the Corinthian order ia Solo- 
mon’s palace, iii 27. In Herod'i 
temple, tv. 162, 3. 

PisO, governor of Rome, iii. 153. 
PithoJaus, ii. 396, 400 ; iii. 319, 20, 
322. 

Placidus skirmishes with Jpsephus, i. 
32, 58. His other actions, iv. 15, 16, 
19,37,68,9, 111 to 113. 

Plague, ^ or Pestilence, rages among the 
Israelites, -i. 504. It ceases upon 
David’s repentance, 505. Another 
-pestilence in Judea, ii. 496, 7. 

Plato, iv. 408. He excludes the poets 
from his commonwealth, 4l3. 

Polemo, king of Cilicia, iii. 267. 

Polemo, king of Pontus, iii. 239. 

Polity of the Jews after their captivity, 

ii. 203,4. 

Pollio, a Pharisee, ii. 459. 

Pollio, a Roman, ji. 514. 

Pompedius, iii. 193. 

Pompey the Great, goes through Syria 
to Damascus, ii. 385 ; iii. 312. And 
to Jerusalem, ii. 389 ; iii. 314. The 
city delivered up to him, ii.300. He 
takes the temple by force, and kills 
abundance of the Jews, 390 to 392 ; 

iii. 315, 16. The Jews send him a 
golden vine, ii. 385. He goes into 
the holy of holies, but meddles with 
nothing in the temple, 392; iii. 31 6< 
He hears the cause between Hyr- 
canus and Aristobulus, ii. 386. De- 
termines it in favour of Hyrcanus* 
and makes war upon Aristobulus, 387, 
8. He dies into Epirus, 400. 

Pontius Pilate. See Pilate . 

Poplas, iii. 425. 

Popea, Nero’s wife, i. 4 ; iii. 284. She 
was a religious lady, and a favourer 
of the Jews, iii. 275. 

Porcius Eestus. See Fettut. 

Present things queen Alexandra's care, 
more tlian future, it 379. 

, Presents sent to Joseph in Egypt, i. 
146. 

Priests, if maimed, are excluded from 
the altar and temple, i. 238, 9 ; iv. 
368. Are not to many several sorts 


of Women, i. 238 ; iv.33l, 2. Washed 
their hands and feet before they went 
to minister, i. 210, Succeed one an- 
other according to their courses, iv. 
389. Their allowance, i. 1 230, 260. 
Their courses, in number twenty* 
four, 51 1 . Two families from Aaron’s 
two sons, 368. Their offices and 
employments, iv. 390, 402, 3. Their 
sacred garments, i. 216, 17 ; iv. 167- 
Priests and Levites exempted from 
taxes by Xerxes, ii. 206. None but 
priests of the posterity of Aaron might 
bum incense at the temple, 123. 
Not to drink wine in their sacred 
garments* i. 239* The priesthood a 
mark of nobility among the Jews, 1. 1. 
High priest not to be the son of a 
captive woman, ii. 354. High priests 
were to marry a virgin, and not to 
touch a dead body, i. 238. The high 
priest desired by Saul to prophecy for 
him, 395. High priests, with the 
prophets and sanhedrim, were to de- 
termine difficult causes, 288. Seve- 
ral high priests at the same time ih 
latter ages, iv. 79, 207, 228. To 
succeed by birth, 403. Elected by 
lot among the seditious, 80. They 
abtflish the regular succession, 78, 9« 
Herod, king of ChalciS, made the 
high priests, till his death, iii* 247* 
A series of the high priests, from 
AarOn to the destruction of the tem- 
ple by Titus, 280 to 283. Another 
series, from the building of the tem- 
ple to the captivity, ii. 162, 3. High 
priest’s robes kept by the Romans, iii. 
246. Where they were laid up, ii» 

. 524 ; iii. 140, 246- High priest’s or- 
naments described, i. 217 to 222; iv. 
167,8. High priesthood translated 
from one family to another, i. 368, 
9. Of Onias, at Heliopolis, ii. 297* 
8, 353 ; iii. 281, 2. Vacant at Je- 
rusalem for four years, ii 312. Dur- 
ing life, excepting under Antiochus 
Epiphanes, Aristobulus, and Herod, 
460. Taken from Jesus, and given 
to Simon, by Herod, 510. Settled 
upon the family of Aaron originally, 
iii. 280, I. 

Priests among the Egyptians only kept 
their lands in the days of Joseph, i. 
168 . 

Primogeniture, its privileges sold by 
Esau, i. 127. 

Primus (Antonies) iv. 120. He marshes 
against Vitellius, 135, 6. 

Priscus (Tyrannius) iii. 505. 

Pricus shoots Joaathaa dead with a 
dart, iv. 235. 

Privileges granted the Jews by Alex- 
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tlte (kUt arid JuliuCMy iv, 
378, 8. 

Problem, or riddle, proposed by Sam- 
son at his wedding, i. 367. 

Procuhis VHelliits, iii. 234. 

Prophecies concerning the destruction 
of Jerusalem, iv. 107, 8,259. 

Prophecy of Isaiah accomplished, ii. 
316. 

Prophecies of Jeremiah and Esekiel re- 
conciled, ii. 151. 

Prophecies cOirid not agree to the events, 
if the world were governed by chance, 
ii. 185. 

Prophets, except Daniel, chiefly fore- 
told calamities, ii. 183. How greatly 
to be esteemed, 81. 

Prophets, false ones suborned by the 
Jewish tyrants, iv. 250. 

Prosectbm, or houses of prayer, among 

. the Jews, i. 41. 

Prostitution of the body, a most hein- 
ous crime, i . 285. 

Providence denied by the Epicureans, 
ii. 185. 

Prudence inquires us to prevent the 
growing power of an enemy, i. 188. 

Psaltery, a ratftoal instrument of the 
Jews, described, i. 500. 

pseudo (or false) Alexander, in. 118 to 
ISO, 438, 9. 

Ptolemy, the administrator of Herod’s 
kingdom, hi. 30, 1, 40, 49, 50; i. 
20 . 

Ptolemy, the brother of Cleopatra, poi- 
soned by her, ii. 473. 

Ptolemy, the brother of Nicolaus of 
Damascus, iii. 99. 

Ptolemy Epiphanes, ii. 260. He dies, 
274. 

Ptolemy Euergetes, ii. 264 ; i v. 38 1 * 

Ptoleiuy, the sun of Jamb lieu s, ii. 401 ; 
hi. 828. 

Ptolemy Lathy res, ii. 362; iii. 964. 
He makes an alliance with Alexander, 
and. breaks it, ii. 362. His bold sol- 
diers called Hecatontoiuachi, 363. 
He defeats Alexander’s array; his 
barbarous cruelty, 363. 

Ptolemy, son of Lagus, called Soter, 
obtains Egypt, after the death of 
Alexander the Great; takes Jerusa- 
lem, and carries many Jews into 
Egypt, ii. 240. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, the second king 
of Egypt of that race, i. 65 $ ii. 242 1 
iv. 38o. He procures a translation 
of the law of Moses, by the advice of 
Demetrius Phaieieua, ii. 948, Ac. 
Sets a vast number of Jews free, 2444 
5. Sends a letter to Etoiazar the 
high priest, 247. His liberal obla- 


tions # 0 d pifesdtttfc, 249 16 253, 255, 
257,8. 

Ptolemy Phhomttor, ii. 274, 276, 315 ; 
iv. 381. He and his queen Cleopa- 
tra permits Onias to build the temple 
Onion, ii. 315 to 31 7. He makes aa 
expedition into Syria, 322. Discovers 
Alexander’s and Aramonius’s plot 
Ogain&t him, 323. Takes his daugh- 
ter from Alexander, and gives her to 
Demetrius, 323- Puts two crowns 
upon his head, that of Asia and that 
of Egypt, 3 28. He is wounded and 
dies, 324. 

Ptolemy Philopator, ii. 260, 264. 

Ptolemy, called Menneus, ii. 377, 386. 

Ptolemy, the ion of Menneus, ii. 428 ; 
iii. 307, 336. Prince of Chalcis ; he 
marries Alexandra, ii. 401. 

Ptolemy, the mtirderer of Simon the 
MaCcabee, ii. 343. He murders John 
Hyrcanus’s mother and brothers, 
344,5 ; iif. 299. - 

Ptolemy Physcon, H. 274, 350; iv. 
381. 

Ptolemy (the sixth) iii. 294. 

Pudens engages in a duel with Jona- 
than, and as killed, iv. 235. 

Pul, or Phul, king of Assyria, ii. 125. 

Punishment of the wicked a joyful sight 
to good men, ii. 107. 

Purple robes wont by the Chaldean 
kings, ii. 178. By the Persian kings, 
192, 225. Joseph is clothed in purple 
by Pharaoh, i. 141. 

Pygmalion, king of Tyre, iv. 344- 


Qoadratus (Ummidhis) president of 
Syria, Hi. 263, 4. 

Quails are numerous in the Arabian 
Gulf, and fall upon the Camp of Israel, 
i. 194, 5, 242. 

Queen of Egypt and Ethiopia comes to 
king Solomon, ii. 33. She returns to 
her own oountry, 35. 

Qumtilius Varus. See Varus. 

Quit urns. See Cyrenius . 


. Rabsaces Tbemhsius, ii. 194. 

Rabshakeb, captain of the Assyrian 
army, ii. 137. His speech to the 
people of Jerusalem, 137. 

Bushel, Laban's daughter, i. 117. She 
steals away and conceals her father’s 
idols, 1 19» 121 . 

Kagau, or Reu, son of Phaleg, i. 89. 

Rogrmifi, of R&amah, i. 87. 

fitagufel, Mocbs's fetttr-ih-laW, i. 202. 
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His advice to Mo$e* for the govern- 
ment of the Israelites, 202, 3. 

Rehab, an inn-keeper at Jericho, U 
309, 10. Her life saved, 313- 

Rainbow, i. 81. 

Harnesses, king of Egypt, iv. 340* 

Rat hods, kiug of Egypt, iy. 340. 

Rathumus, ii. 190. 

Rationale, nr breast-plate of judgement, 
of the high priest, i. 218, 227, 8* 

Raven sent out of the ark, i. 79- 

Reba, king of the Midianites, i. 277. 

Rebecca, daughter of Betbuel, i. 89. 
Demanded for a wife to Isaac, 107 
to 109. She bears twins, 110. Im- 
poses upon her husband, 1I2> 

Rechab, the son of Riramon, i 451. 

Records of the Tyrians, iv. 342. 

Regulus (Enjilius) iii* 190, 1. 

Rchoboam succeeds Solomon, ii. 42. 
He gives the people a rough answer, 
43. Ten tribes revolt from him» 44- 
He builds and fortifies several towns, 
49. He has eighteen wives and thirty 
concubines, 50- He dies, 62. 

Rekem, king of the Midianites, i. 277. 

Remaliah, ii. 125. 

Repentance cannot revoke past crimes, 
i. 135. 

Reuraa, or Rumah, Nahor’s concubine, 
i. 89. 

Revenues of Celesyria* Phenicia, Judea, 
and Samaria, amounted to 8000 ta- 
lents, ii. 266. 

Kerin, king of Syria, ii. 127. 

Rezon, Solomon’s enemy, ii. 40. 

Rhodes relieved by Herod, ii. 441 . 

Riches, great riches laid up in David’s 
monument, i. 516. 

Riddles, or problems, between Solo- 
mon and Hiram, ii. 29. A riddle 
proposed by Samson at his wedding, 
i. 357. 

Rimmon and his two sons, il 451. 

Riphath, L 85. 

Rod of Aaron buds, with ripe fruits, i. 
260. 

Roman army described, iv. 10 to 14. 

Roman senate's decree in favour of the 
Jews, ii. 349, 403, 4. 

Roxana, Herod’s daughter by Phedra, 
iii 65, 399. 

Rubrius GaUus, iv. 283. 

Rufus, iii. 107, 431, 434* 

Rufus (an Egyptian) takes Eleazar 
prisoner, iy. 294, 5. 

Rufus (Terentius, or Tumus) takes 
Simon, the son of Gioras, iv. 27 6. 

Ruth gleans in Booz’s field, i. 363. Is 
married byBooz, and becomes the 
mother of Obed, the father of Jesse, 
364. 


Sabaetas, or Sabtccta, i. 87. 

Sabas* or Seba, i. $7 . 

&a bathes, or Sabtyb, i. 87. 

Sabbath-day kept very strictly by the 
Essens, iii. 445. Sabbath, according 
to Apion, so called from the Egyp- 
tian word Sabbo, iv. 377. Sabbath- 
day so superstitipusly observed by 
the Jews, that they came to great 
mischiefs thereby, ii. 281; iii. 315, 
485* They ere advised by Matthias 
to defend themselves on the Sabbath- 
day, ii. 281 $ and by Jonathan^ 307. 
Allowed to repel, but not to attack, 
an enemy on that day, 390, 1 ; : iii. 
178. Autfochus, a Jew, forces the 
Jews' to break the Sabbath-day at 
Ant^cli, iv. 279. Sabbath-day spent 
iri reading the law, iii- 7. Ushered 
. in, and ended, with the sound of a 
trumpet, iv. 123- Jews, on the Sab- 
bath-day, dined at the sixth hour, i. 
41. The seditious kill the Romans 
on the Sabbath-day, iii. 494. Unr 
lawful to travel far on the Sabbath- 
day, ii. 347. Pretended to be un- 
lawful either to make war or peace 
on the Sabbath-day, iv. 73.. Not 
allowed by some, even in case of 
necessity, to take arms either ou the 
Sabbath-day, or the evening before, 
i. 25. 

Sabbatic River, iv. 284- 
Sabbeus, ii. 317. 

Sabion discovers Alexandra's design to 
Herod, ii. 466, 7. 

Sabec, or Shobach, captain of tbe Sy- 
rians, i. 467. 

Sabinus, Cresar’s steward in Judea, iii. 

99, 429, 30. He accuses Archelaus, 

100. Oppresses the Jews, 105. 
Sabinus, one of the murderers of Caius, 

iii. 226. He kills himself, 228. 
Sabinus, the brother of Vespasian, takes 

the capitol, iv. 136. Is killed by 
VitelUus, 137. 

Sabinus, by birth a Syrian, a map of 
great valour, iv. 221. 

Sabinus (Domitius) one of the tribunes, 

iv. 37. 

Sabtecba. See Sabaetas . 

Sacrifice of Abel was milk and the first- 
lings of the flock, i. 73. Sacrifices 
were either private or public ; and 
eitlier all, or part only, burnt, 230. 
How the former were offered, and 
how the latter, 230. How sin-offer- 
ings were offered, 230, 1. Those of 
.swine forbidden, ii. 278. Of those 
that were for recovering health, j. 
232. Titus desires John not to leave 
off N the Jewish sacrifices, iv. 226, 6. 
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Daily sacrifices, ii* 190; ill. 994; 
iv. 295. Sacrifices every day for 
Ctesar’s prosperity, iii. 454. Omis- 
sion thereof the beginning of the 
Jewish war, 488. Offerings of fo- 
reigners usually received by the 
Jews, but now prohibited by the se- 
ditious, 488. What parts of sacrifice 
were due to the priests, i. 261. None 
but Jews to overlook the sacrifices in 
the temple, iii. 274, 5- Sacrifices 
not to be tasted till an oblation is 
made, ii. 270. Not to be bought by 
the hire of an harlot, i 285. Meat- 
offerings joined to bloody sacrifices, 
282. Not f o he abqsed to luxury, 
iv. 401. Ought tq be entire, and 
without hlenrsh, i. 239- Of what 
were burnt offerings, 229. Animals 
not offered till the eighth day after 
their birth, 232. Wine and oil re- 
served for sacrifices, consumed by the 
seditious, iv. 211. 

Sadduc, a Pharisee, stirs up sedition, 
iii. 126. 

Sadducees deny fate, il. 332, 8. Are 
contrary to the Pharisees, 854. Ob- 
serve only the precepts of the written 
law, S55. Their opinions, iii. 127, 
448, 9. Have the rich men on their 
side, ii. 855- 

Sadraces, ii. 204. 

Sages, or wise men, among the Israel- 
ites, ii. 9. 

Salampsio, daughter of Herod, married 
to Phasaelus. iii. 147. 

S&lathiel, Zorobabel’s father, ii. 198. 

Salutis, king of Egypt, iv 838. 

fcaleph, grandson of Heber, i. 89. 

Salmana. See Zalmuna. 

S&lmanasser, or Shalmaneser, king of 
"Assyria, invades Syria and Phenicia, 

ii. 132. Carries the ten tribes away 
into Media and Persia, 138- 

Salome, Ant? pater’s daughter, Herod’s 
sister, ii. 400 ; iii- 322. Charges her 
husband Joseph with adultery, ii. 
472. Sends a bill of divorce to her 
second husband Costobarus, 499. 
Envies Herod’s sons and their wives, 

iii. 2, II, 12- Herod forces her to 
be married to Alexas, 64. She dis- 
covers to Herod the conspiracy of 
Antipater and Pheroras, 68, 401. 
iVhat Herod left her by his will, 93, 
4. What Cmsar gave her, 1 1 7 . 

Salome, Herod’s daughter by Elpis, iii. 
65. 

Salome, grand-daughter of Herod the 
Great, and daughter of Herod Philip 
by Herodias, is married to Philip the 
tetrarch, and afterwards to Aristobu- 


lus, the grandson of Herod, and bro- 
ther of Agrippa senior, iii. 148. 

Salt town upon the ruins of a demo- 
lished town, 1. 850. 

Salt-tax and crown-tax, remitted to the 
Jews by Demetrius, ii. 3 13. 

Samacha, 'AbennenV* daughter, iii. 
248. 

Samaria built, and whence its name was 
derived, ii. 62. It is besieged by the 
Syrians, and wonderfully relieved, 97 
to 99. A mother there eats her own 
son in a famine, 96. Is besieged again 
by Hyrcanus, suffers famine, is taken, 
and levelled with the ground, 352, 
3 ; iii. SOf). 

Samaritans, a colony from Cutha in 
Persia, ii. 134, 168. Pretended to 
be the posterity of Joseph, 238. They 
sometimes deny, and sometimes pro- 
fess, themselves Jews, 184, 5, 233, 
278. They harass the Jews under 
Oniasthe high priest, 264. Pretend 
to be Sidonians, 278, 9. Their tem- 
ple upon mount Gerizzim, 239. They 
pollute the temple of Jerusalem, iii. 
129. They are enemies to the Jews, 
ii. 204 ; iii. 262, 3. They dispute 
with the Jews in Egypt about their 
temple, ii. 317. They gave Antiochus 
the title of God, 378. 

Samba bas, ii. 204. 

Samens, Pollio's disciple, ii. 459, 5l8. 
His speech against Herod, yet he is 
honoured by Herod, 409. 

Samgar, or Semegar, ii. 160. 
S*tmpsigeramus, king of Emesa, iii. 
147- 

Samson’s birth, i. 356. He marries a 
woman of the Philistines, 357. Kill* 
a lion ; and proposes a riddle at his 
wedding, 357. Burns the Philistines’ 
corn, 358. He is delivered up to the 
Philistines ; and slays them with the 
jaw-bone of an ass, 359. He carries 
the gates of Gaza away upon his 
shoulders, 360. He falls in love with 
Delilah, 360. He is betrayed by her ; 
he is bound, aud his eyes put out, 
361 . He pulls down a house upou 
the Philistines, and slays three thou- 
sand of them, 361. 

Samuel is born, and consecrated to God, 
i- 366. God calls to him, 366. He 
conquers the Philistines, 875, 6. 
His sons prove very bad judges, 
877. He is offended at the people’s 
demanding a king, 378. He tells the 
people the manners of a king, 378, 9, 
883- Threaten* Saul with the loss 
of his kingdom, 391 • ' Anoints David 
to be king, 402. He dies, 426. Is 
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raised out of Hides', fdr^t&ls 
SailKs dOJrtfr, 451. 

Sftftcthfm Sdntetorfiiiiv & h<5fV tit ftdlies, 
I2rt2; a .. 

Sanhedrim M Jdrfciaflliii, i. lO. Wone 
could be put to death but by Ate san- 
hedrim, A. Ufa f. 

Sapifrt hi?, Hi 40. 

Sappho**. See Zip^dttr. 

Sarar, or Sarah, Abraharrt’s vtffe, goes 
with him into Egypt, wfaerfe tftd King 
falls' W fove with her, i. 9f. Her 
death, ifa>. 

Saramallse, n. 456; iff. 359. 

Sarasar, ami of Sennacherib, it. 14$. 

Sardians, the if decree in favour dt the 
Jew*, iV 91 ; ir. 422. 

Sareas, or Seraiah, high priest, it. 162, 

3. 

Sarepta. See Zarephath. 

Safiflatians invade Mysfa, iv. 283. 

Safturnins ( Sentius \ president of Syria, 
iii.52, 56, 63, 7 » , 

Sathrabuzanes, ir. 188, 200. 

Saul, son of Kish, Seeks Iris* father’s 
asses, afrid domes to’ ^anrael, i. 380, 
1. Dines with Samuel, and seventy 
others', 381. Sartind anoints him for 
king, 382 He is actually made 

king, 383. He* promises to assist 

the Gileadites, 38m Is inaugurated 
again, 381- Conquers the Philistines, 
393, 4. His wars and family, 396. 
fid nfakes war on the Amalekites, 
397. Spares Agag against God’s com- 
mand, 399; for wkicn-Sa'nmel foretells 
him the loss of his kingdom, 398, 9. 
HiS c rtte 1 order for murdering Ahiittfe- 
lech and the priestk, 4*20; 1. Being 
forsaken of God, he consults w'ith a 
necdomanfic woman , 435. His death, 
44!. 

StfnhiSj a 1 ringleader of the robbers, iii. 
278: 

Scaiffus, president df Syria, iii: 311*, 1 2, 
317, 19. He returns into Syria, 
artcP faiseS the siege of Jerusalem, ii. 
3S4, 5*. His expedition into A ra- 
biaf, 39#t 

Scopas, general of Ptolemy’s army, de- 
feated* bv AntiocHus the Great, ii; 
260. 

Sim ; the seventy interpreters Wash their 
hands in it before they begin their 
translation, if. 256. 8ea*divlde‘d for 
the’ Israelites, i. 195. 

SdOtb of the Jew's, i. 2; ii 332J 5; iii. 
126^ 128, 441 

SeeofcdUS (Eraffius) ill. 507. 

sedition 1 among 1 the priests, jlK 27^. 
Sedition of Cdrith and his followers, 
i. 95D to 257. Of the Israelites'* is 

VOL. iv. 


fuelled by Joshua, ^44* Sedition at 
Cesarea, between the Jews and 
Syrians, 472. 

Sejanus put to death, iii. 155. 

5 ms an, the scribe, i. 464 . 

Selene, queen of Syria, otherwise called 

. Cleopatra, ii. 377* _ , 

Seleucus possesses Syria after tlie 
death of Alexander the, Great, K. 
240. He is called Nicator (the Con- 
queror) ; his bounty toward die Jevfs, 
258. 

Seleucus So ter, or Philppatpr, SOU of 
Aritiochus the Great, ii. 272. 

Seleucus, son of' Antiocbus Grypus, H. 
366. liis death, 367. 

Semegar. See Samgar. 

Semellius', ii. 1 95. , 

Seiujpronius (Cains) son of Gaius, it. 

Senabar, or Shemebar, i. 93. 

Sennacherib makes war on Hezckialf, ii. 
136. His death, 140. 

Senate of Home’s decree concerning the 
Jews, ii. 302. They renew their 
league ;with the Jews, 403, 4. An- 
other decree of theirs concerning the 

, Jews, 419. 

Sepphoris burnt, iii. Ill, Taken by 
Josephus, i. 54. 

Seraiah. See Sareas. 

Serebeus, ii. 198. 

Seron, general of tlie army of Cclesyna, 
ii, 283, 4. 

Serpent deprived both of speech and 
feet, i. 72. 

Serug,i. 89". 

Servilius (Publius) his letter to the 
Milesians in favour of the Jews, ii. 
420. 

Sesac See Shishak. 

Seth, son of Adam, i. 75. His pos- 
terity’s pillars in the land of Siriad, 
75, 6. 

Sethos, king of Egypt, iv. 360. 

Sethosis, or Sesostris, king of Egypt, iv. 
340,1. 

Seventy-two interpreters settt by ElCaw 
zar, the high priest, with the books, 
of the law, ii. 553: Their arrival at 
Alexandria ; they bring with them 
the law written upon parchment li\ 
golden letters, 253. They wash in 
the sea before they fall to their work} 
256. They finish tlie translation in, 
seventy-two days,’ 256. 

Sextus Caesar, president of Syria, ii. 
407, 8 ; iii. 328. He is slain by Ce- 
cilius Bassus, 329: 

Sliadrach, ii. 169. 

Shallum; ii. 124. 

Sliafmaueser. See' Sal/na^zsscr. 
a; n 
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Shamjgar, sod of Anath, succeeds Ehud 
as judge, i. 349. 

Shaphan the scribe, ii 146, 7. 

Sheba, the son of lias, i. 501. 

Shechero, the place of Joshua's habita- 
tion, i. 3 80, 397 . . 

Shecbemites meet Alexander the Great, 
ii. 938. Their kindred with Raguel, 
Moses's father-in-law, i. 398. 

Shekel, a coin equal to four Attic 
drachmas, i. 293. 

Shem, i. 89. His posterity, 88. 

Shield covered the left eye iq war, t. 38$. 
A token of a league between the Jews 
and Romans, ii, 404. 

8hiIoh, a town where the tabernacle was 
fixed, i. 320, 1 . 

Shiraei, son of Gera, i. 481, 9, 492, 5l5. 
Put to death by Solomon, ii. 4. 

Ships sent to Pontus and Thrace under 
Ahaziah, son of Ahab, ii. 85, 6. 

Shishak, or Sesac, king of Egypt, i. 483 ; 
ii.42, 51,9; iv. 270. 

Shobach, captain of the Syrians, i. 
467. 

Sibbechai, the Hittite, i. 499. 

Sicarii, or banditti, flee to Alexandria, 
and cannot be forced to own Caesar 
for their lord, iv. 318. 

Sihon, king of the Amorites, conquered, 

i. 263 to 965. 

Sidon, i. 87* 

Signs appearing before the destruction 
of Jerusalem, iv. 250 to 953. 

Silanus, president of Syria, iii. 133. * 

Silas, governor of Tiberias, i. 14,40* 

Silas, tyrant of Lysias, ii. 336. 

Silas, an attendant on king Agrippa, se- 
nior, in his adversities, iii. 158. He 
becomes troublesome to the king, 
235,6. He is killed, 249. 

Silas, a Babylonian, iii. 504 ; iv. 3. 

Silla, Lantech's wife, i. 74. 

Silo, a Roman captain, ii. 444 to 
447. 

Silva (Flavius) governor of Judea, iv. 
30 0. He besieges Masada, 303, 

305. 

Silver of little value in the days of So- 
lomon, ii. 36. 

Simon, son of Boethus, made high priest, 
and his daughter married to Herod, 

ii. 510 ; iii. 233. He is deprived, iii. 

, 75, 235. 

Simon, son of Camithus, made high 
priest, iii. 130. 

Simon, son of Cathlas, iv. 89. 

Simon the Just, Eleazar’s brother, high 
priest, ii. 247, 264. 

Simon, son of Onias, high priest, ft. 
273. 

Simon the Essen, a prophet, iii. 129. 


Simon, ion of Giora, iii. 504 ; iv. 121. 
Fights with tha sealots, iv. 192. 
Conquers Idumea, 123* Is made 
prisoner, and reserved for the triumph, 
275. Is put to death at the triumph, 
290. 

Simon, brother of Judas and Jonathan, 
the Maccabees, beats the enemy in 
Galilee, ii. 290* Is made captain 
of the Jews, 303. He makes a 
speech to them, 336, 7. Is made 
their prince, 337. Is made high 
priest, 339 ; iii. 298. Is killed by 
Ptolemy, bis son-in-law, iii. 298. 

Simon, son of Ariuus, iv. 170. 

Simon, son ofDositheus, ii. 349. 

Simon, captain of the Idumeans at Je- 
rusalem, iv. 94. 

Simon a life-guard man to Josephus, i. 

21 . 

Simon of Jerusalem, persuades the peo- 
ple to exclude Agrippa from the tem- 
ple, iii. 237, 8. 

Simon, a magician, iii. 266. 

Simon, a Pharisee, i. 29. 

Simon Psellus, Josephus's grandfather, 

i. 2. 

Simon, a servant of Herod, assumes the 
crown, iii. 109. 

Simon, son of Saul, iii. 498. 

Simonides Agrippa, Josephus's son, i. 
61. 

Siphar, the Ammonite, i. 486* 

Sisera oppresses the Israelites, i. 342. 
Is killed by Jael, 343, 4. 

Sbinnes, governor of Syria and Pbenicia, 

ii. 188, 200. 

Slaughter the greatest that ever was in 
one battle, ii. 58* 

Sodomites and their associates, con- 
uered by the Assyrians, i. 93. So- 
omites so wicked, that they are 
burnt with $re from Heaven, 97 , 8. 

Soemus, king of Emesa, succeeds his 
brother Azizas, iii. 269 ; iv. 298* 

Sobemus, tetrarch, i. 9 ; iii. 71. 

Sohcmus of Iturea, ii. 488. Betrays 
Herod’s secret ordet for killing Mari- 
amne, 491. Is put to death by He- 
rod, 495. 

Solomon, the son of David, i. 458* Is 
promised' to David, 460. Born, 473, 
Anointed and proclaimed king, 510. 
Anointed and proclaimed a second 
time, 514. Marr^s Pharaoh's daugh- 
ter, ii. 5. Determines the cause of 
two harlots, 6. His ppwer, grandeur, 
and wisdom. 8, 9. The books he 
wrote, 9. His letter to jtiram, king 
of Tyre, 10. He builds the temple, 
1 1 to 20. His addresses to God and 
the people after it was built, 22, 3* 
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H t offers abundance of sacrifices, $5. 
He builds himself a royal palace, 26 
to 28. Solves the problems proposed 
by the king of Tyre, 29 ; but Dins 
says Solomon could not solve tfiera 
all, 30. He fortifies Jerusalem, and 

: builds several towns, 30. Lays a tax 
on the remaining Canaanites, 32. Fits * 
out a fleet, S3. His great riches, 36. 
His immoderate love of women, 38. 
His death, 42. 

Solyma, or Salem, the old name of Je- 
rusalem, i. 455. 

Sosibius ofTarentum, ii. 243. 

Sosius, a Roman captain in Judea, joins 
with Herod against Antigonus, ii. 
451; iii. 352. He takes Antigonus 
prisoner, and carries him to Antony, 

ii. 457 ; iii. 356, 1. 

Souls of heroes slain in war, supposed 
by the Romans to be placed among 
the stars, iv. 220. 

• Speech of Herod to his army, ii. 
479; to the people, 520. Speech 
of Moses to Corah and the people, 
i. 252; to the people before his 
death, 280. 

Spies sent by Moses to view the land 
of Canaan, i. 243, 4. By Joshua to 
Jericho, 308. These bring back a 
faithful account, 309 . 

Spoils of barbarians reposited in Herod’s 
temple, it 523. 

Spoils in war to be equally divided be- 
tween those that fight and tliose that 
guard the baggage, i. 440. 

Stars supposed to have their virtue from 
the sun and the moon, i. 129. 

Stechus, iii. t58. 

Stephanus, Caesar’s servant, is robbed, 

iii. 261, 459. 

Strato tyrannizes over Berea, it 370. 

Subjects follow the manners of their 
princes, ii. 60. 

Sumobor, or Shemeber, king of Sodom, 
t 93. 

Supplicants in Syria used to come with 
a halter about their heads, ii. 75. 

Sylla, a captain of king Agrippa’s life- 
guard, i. 57. 

Sylleus, an Arabian, first minister to 
king Obodas, iii. 34, 3S4, 394. He 
goes to Rome, 43. Accuses Herod 
before Augustus, 44. Demands Sa- 
lome in marriage, and is refused be- 
cfcuse he would not turn Jew, 35. 
Is charged with several murders, 70, 
1, 402. Is accused before Augustus, 
by Nicolaus of Damascus, 51. Re- 
ceives sentence of death, 53. 

Syrncon, son of Gamaliel, i\ • SO. 


Synedrioii, of Sanhedriui. See Sanhe- 
drim, 

Syrian commodities, i. 132. 

Syrians, their hatred to the Jews, lit , 
304. A Syrian king of Mesopotamia, 
i. 466. 


Tabernacle built, i. 202. Its descrip- 
tion, 210 to 215. Its purification, 
224. Feast of Tabernacles, a great 
festival of the Jews, ii. 21, 467. Ce- 
lebrated in war by the leave of king 
Antiochus, 346. Celebrated for fohr- 
teen days upon the dedication of So- 
lomon’s temple, 25. Jews then darfy 
boughs with fruit, whereby Alexander 
the nigh priest was pelted, 367- It 
is celebrated after the Babylonian 
captivity, 198, 9, 216. 

Table (of shew- bread) golden, made by 
Ptolemy, ii. 249 to 252, With its 
cups and vials, 252. Delphic table, 
and table in the court of the priests, 
i.214. 

Tachas, i. 89. 

Tamar, David’s daughter, i. 456. 

Tamar, Absalom’s daughter, married to 
Reboboam, i. 488. 

Tanganat, li. 204. 

Tartan, a captain of the Assyrians, ii* 
137. 

Teba, i. 89. 

Temple built upon mount Gerizzim, ii . 
239, Sit. Like to that at Jerusalem, 
234. Temple built by Herod, near 
Panium, in honour of Augustus, 51 1. 
Hi. 368. Temple of the golden calf, 

iv. 62. Temple of JDemus and of the 
Graces, at Athens, ii. 405. Temple 
of Belus, at Babylon, 176. Temple 
built by Herod at Samaria, 506. Tem- 
ple (Herod’s) at Jerusalem, described, 
522 to 527 . Temple Onion in Egypt, 
built like that at Jerusalem, 317; 
353 ; iii. 282. Temple of Diana at 
Elymais, ii. 293. Of Dagon at Aslr- 
dodj or Azotus, 322. Of Apollo at 
Gaza, 366. 

Temple of Jerusalem rebuilt by Zoro- 
babel, ii. 186, 205/ &c. The Jews 
hindered in building it, 189. They 
go on by order of Darius, 198. It is 
finished in seven years, 203. Sixty 
cubits lower than Solomon’s temple, 

' 521. It is plundered by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, 277- Taken by Poiupcy ; 
and its most hoi)* place seen by him# 
but without detriment thereto, 392 j 
K n2 
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iii. 11$, New-built by Herod, ji. 
522. Burnt by Titus,- iv. 2^5. 
Titus goes into the most holy piece, 
*46: 

Temple of Solomon described, ii. 1$ to 
20. Dedicated by Solomon, 21 , 2. 
Foreigners could go but to a certain 
partition-wail in Herod’s temple ; and 
women excluded the two inner courts, 
526. Open to Samaritans and other 
04 tlon^ for prayer, 200. David’s 
armoury in the teipple, lip. Tax opt 
of the temple-treasure remitted by 
Demetrius. 314* Daniel’s prophecy 
of Antioqhus's profanation at the 
temple fulfilled, 29b. 

Temple* in Egypt, many and different, 

ii. 3 1 7 femples of the Canaanites 
were to be demolished, i. 283. Tem* 
pies of foreign nations not |o be 
plundered, nor ilieir donations taken 
away, 286. Temples of Hercules and 
of Astarte at Tyre, ii. 29. 

Tephtheus of Garsis, iv. 200. 

Terah, Abraham’s father, i. 89. 

Terentius (or Turnus) Rufus, iv, 276. 

Teresh, ii- 218. 

Tero, an old soldier, is charged with trea- 
son by Trypho, Herod’s barber, iii. 
57 to 59, 396. 

Tethmosis, or Thumm°sis f of 

Egypt, iv. 339, 40, 360, 1. 

Tliaumastus, iii. 1£6, 7. 

Theatres erected at Jerusalem by He- 
rod, ii. 501 ; iii. 370. At Cesareu, 
513- 

Theft, how punished by tl^e law of 
Moses, i. 2!)f. 

Themasins, ii. 194- 

Theodores, son of ?eno, ii. 2(65 j ifi- 
304. 

Theodosius, ii. 317. 

Theopliilus, son of Ananus, deprived of 
the high priesthood, iii. 233. 

Theophilus, brother pf Jonathan, made 
high priest, ip. 146. 

Them us, a Roman ambassador, iv. 
381. 

Therrausa, Phraates’s concubine, apd 
then wife, iii. 131. 

Theudas, an impostor, iii. Sift). 

Theudion, brother of Doris, Antipater’s 
mother, iii. 74» 

Thirds, i. 85. 

Thojomy, son pf Sohemus, U- 401* 

Thrugramma, or Togarmah, i. 85. 

Thurumosis. See Tethmasis- 

Tiberius Alexander, procurator of Judea, 

iii. 260* 

Tiberius Alexander, governor pf Ale** 
andrig, iii. 499 ; iv< 145. He brings 
Egypt over to Vespasian, iv. 133. 


Tiberius Jhe emperor, ii. 132, 450, 1. 
His dilatory proceedings, 153. His 
skill in astrology, ICO* His prog* 
postic of a successor, 161 . His death, 
162. 

Tjbni, ii. 62. 

Tidal, i. 93. 

Tigifthpileser, king pf Assyria, ii. 
125. 

Tigranes, king of Armenia, ii. 377* 476 \ 
iii. 148, 309, 397. 

Tigranes, son of Alexander and Gla- 
phyra, iii. 148. 

. Timsus, king of Egypt, iv. 337- 

Timidiug, iii. 103. 

Tiuiius, a Cypriot, iii. 147. 

Timotheus, ii. 289. lie is put tq flight 
by Judas, 291. 

Tiridates, king of Armenia, iii. 255. 

Tithes and first-fruits given to the 
Levites, i. 260. Their tithes or 
tenth parts given to the priests, 261. 

• This law restored by fjezekiaJi, n* 
132. 

Titus, president of Syria, iii. 42. 

Titus Caesar, son orVespasjan, sent to 
Alexandria, iv. 2. Briggs a great 
number of troops tp Vespasian, 9. 
His piety towards his father, 28. He 
and Vespasian take Jotapgta, 34- His 
mildness to Josephus, 45. He is sept 
against Tgricheae, 53. His valour in 
this expedition, 55. His speech to 
his soldiers ; he takes Taricheae, 56. 
He is ^ept tp Rqme, with king 
Agrippa, iq compliment Galba, 120. 
The order of ids army, 145, 6.. He 
arrives at Jerusalem, and is exposed 
to great danger, 146. His gregt va- 
lour, 147, 160. His great concern to 
save Jerusalem, 184, 5 ; and the 
temple, 229, 30* 244. His speech to 
his soldiers, 218. He receives ac- 
clamations from the army, 254- His 
speeches to the Jewish tyrants, 255 
to 258. He ascribes the conquest of 
the city to God, 266. He thanks the 
army and distributes regards, 274. 
Celebrates bis father’s apd brother’s 
birth-days, 277. Is greatly moved 
at the sight of the ruins of 'Jerusa- 
lem, 285, 6. Makes great shows, 284. 
He comes to Antipen, 285 ; and to 
Rome* What persons he carried wfth 
him for the triumph, 286. His ap- 
probation of Josephus’s history, 
x. 5$. His generosity to Joseph us, 

CO, 4. 

Tobiases sons expelled Jerusalem, iii. 
294. 

Toparchies (three) or prefectures, added 
to Judea, ii. 325. 
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Tpwer of Babel, and the sibyl’s testis 
mony concerning it, i. 82, 84. 
Trnchonites rebel, ill. 42. 

Traditions of the pharisees unwritten, 
ii. 355. 

Trajan, captain of the tenth legkm* iv. 

Translation of the law, made by seventy- 
two elders, ii. 256 ; iv. 380. 

Treasure (sacred) kept in the temple by 
some of the priests, ii. 207. 

Tribes of Israel, and their portions of 
land determined by lot, i. 322. 

Tribute paid out of Judea to Antiochus 
Pius, ii. 347. Great men farm $uch 
tributes, 265. Poll-money paid the 
kings of Syria by the jews, 318. 
Ten thousand drachmae paid out of 
the temple to them, 314. Three 
hundred talents paid by Jonathan to 
Demetrius for tribute, 325. Jews 
freed from paying such tribute by 
Simon the Mac csbee, 339. High 
priest used to pay twenty talents 
tribute to the kings of Egypt out of 
bis own revenues, 264. foil -money 
and crown-tax, &c. forgiven the prin- 
cipal orders of the Jews by Antio- 
chus the Great, 261, 2. 

Triumphal gate at Rome, iv. 287* 
Triumphal pomp described; iv* 987 to 
290 . 

Trophies give offence to the Jews, ii. 
502. 

Trumpet, its invention and form, i> 
240, 1. 

Truth aud Justice, complained to be 
gone out of the world, iii. 57. 

Truth apd accuracy to be observed by 
an historian, ii. 380. Observed ac- 
cordingly by Josephus, i. 52. 

Trypho the tyrant, brings young Anfci- 
ochus back to Syria, ii. 328. His 
perfidious behaviour to the same: 
Antiochus, 335. He draws Jona- 
than into a snare, 335, 6. He makes 
an irruptiou into Judea, aud impose* 
upon Simon, 338. Kills Jonathan, 
339. He causes Antiochus, whose 
guardian he was, to be killed, 341* 
He is made king by the army, 342. 
He is killed at Apamia, 343. 
Trypho, king Herod’s barber, iii. 58* 
326, 7. 

Trypho, king Ptolemy’s jester, ii. 271. 
TuDal-Cain, i. 74. 

Turpeutine-tree near Hebron, sup- 
posed to be as old as the world, iv. 
123, 

Tyrannius Priscos, iii. 505. 

Tyrannus’s deposition against Alexan- 
der, iii. 48, 392. 


Tyre, when built, ii. 13. Oppressed 
by Marion, 428. Besieged seven 
months by Alexander the Great, 
236. 

Tyre, the name of a castle boilt by Hyr- 
canus, ii. 274. 

Tyrians, their god Baal, ii. 108. Their 
ancient records, iv. 342. They beat 
the Assyrians at sea, ii. 134. Their 
temples of Jupiter Olympius, of 
Hercules, and of Astarte, 29 ; iv* 
343. 


Ummidius Quadrates, president of Syria* 
iii. 263, 4. 

Unexpected events the most shocking* 
i. 368. 

Unleavened bread. See Passover, 

Ures, ii. 7- 

Uriah slain,' i. 468, 9, 

Urias, high priest, ii. 162. 

Uz, i. 88. 9. 

Uzal. See Aiztl, 

Uz^ah smitten by God for touching the 
ark, i. 458. 

Uzziah, or A ariah, son of Amaziab* 
king of Judah, ii. 119. His acts and 
encomium, 122. He burns incense 
in the temple, and Is smitten with the 
leprosy for usurping the priest’s office* 
123. 


Valerian* a deeurioa, iv. ko. 

Valerius Grates, 1 procurator of Judea* 
iii, 130. 

Valerius of Asia, iii. 203. 210. 

Varto, president of Syria, ii. 514. 

Varus (Quintilius) president iff Syria, 
iii. 77, 83, 4 , 99, iffO, 410* 420; I. 

. 9. He comes to succour Sabinas, iii. 
111,433 He punishes the muti- 
neers, 105, 1 12. 

Vashti* wife of king Artaxerxos, ii. 
216. 

Vatinios, iii. 201. 

Veils [misprinted vials] of the taber- 
nacle, i. 221. 

Ventidius Bassos, bribed by Antigoaus, 
ii. 443* 4. Sent to repel the Par- 
thians, iii. 344. He kills Pacorus ? n 
battle, and defeats the Partbians, ii. 
449. 

Veranius, iii. 222. 
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Vespasian’s generosity towards the Jews, 

ii. 969. HU wars in Judea, iv. 1 to 
138. 

Victory does not depend on numbers, 
but on valour, i. 94 ; and on piety 
towards God, ii. 284. 

Vindex rebels against Nero, iv. 114. 

Vine (golden) in Herod’s temple, ii. 
522, 3. Another sent to Rome, 
385. 

Vinicius ( Marcus) iii. 203. 

Viol, a musical instrument of the Jews, 
described, i. 500. 

Virtue its own reward, i. 281. 

Virtues (foyal) i. 515, 16. 

Yitellius, president of Sjria, ii. 524; 
iv. 282. He is highly treated by 
the Jews, iii. 140. His expedition 
against Afetas, 145, 6. Is ordered 
by Tiberius to enter iuto an alliance 
with Artabanus, 141. 

Vitellius is made emperor after Otho, 
iv. 125. He is slain, 137. 

Vitellius (Proculus) iii. 234. 

Voice heard in the temple, iv. 251, 2. 

Vologeses, king of Parthia, iv. 285, 
299. He declares war against Izates, 

iii. 257. 

Yolumnius, procurator of Syria, iii. 43, 
56,394,5. 

Vononfes, iii. 132. 

Vow of Jephtha to sacrifice his daugh- 
ter, neither lawful nor acceptable to 
God, i. 353. 


War not begun with foreign nations till 
ambassadors are sent, v 301, 334. 
Laws of war among the Jews, 301, 
2; iv. 407. 

War (Jewish) whence begun, iii. 464, 
5,468, 474, 5, 487. 

Water of Bethlehem offered to God by 
David, i. 501, 2. 

Witch, or necromantic woman, of 
Endor, u 434, 5. Her eulogium, 
436. 

Women’s power, ii. 194- Their cun- 
ning in preventing accusations* i. 
136. Their dress forbidden men, 
302* Foreign women not to be med- 
dled with by Jews, ii. 268. When 
divorced, cannot marry without their 
former husband’s consent, 499. Per- 
sian women, or wives, not to be seen 
by strangers, 216. . Not allowed to 
be witnesses, i. 2 88. 


Xanthicus, the Sy ^Macedonian name 
of the Jewish month Nisas, i. 78 ; 
and so elsewhere. 

Xerxes succeeds Darius ; his letter to 
Ezra, ii. 205. 

Xylophory, a Jewish festival when they 
carried wood to the temple for the 
sacrifices, iii. 490. 


Year, two beginnings of Jewish years , 
i« 77 , 8. 

Year {great) a period of six hundred 
common years, i. 62. 


Zabdiel, a prince of the Arabians, ii. 
324. 

Zabidus, an Idumean, iv. 390. 

Zachariah, king of Israel, ii. 122. HU 
death, 124. 

Zachariah, son of Jeboiada, a prophet, 
is stoned, ii. 113, 14. 

Zachariah, son of AhaZ, is slain by 
Amaziah, u. 127. 

Zacharias, son of Baruch, iv. 101 . He 
is murdered in the temple, 102. 
Zacharias, son of Phalek, iv. 88. 

Zadok, or Sadoc, high priest, i. 453, 
464,488,9,497,508; ii. 3,162. 
Zalmuna, captain of the Midianites, i. 
347. 

Zamaris, a Babylonian Jew, iii. 67. 
Zarephath, or Sarepta, the widow’s ha- 
bitation, ii. 63. 

Zealots, iv. 80, 87, 97, 8, 100, 1, 
300. 

Zebina (Alexander) king of Syria, is . 
conquered by Antiochus Grypus, and 
slain, ii. 350. 

Zebul, i. 349, 50. 

Zebudah, mother of Jehoiakitn, ii. 
151. 

Zechariah the prophet, ii. 201, 203. 
Zedekiah, a false prophet* ii. 80. 
Zedekiah, king of Judah, ii. 154. He 
revolts from the Babylonians, 155. 
Calls for Jeremiah’s advice, 158. He 
is carried captive to Babylon, 160. 
His death, 163. 

Zeeb, captain of the Midianites, i. 
347. 

Zeno, styled Cotylas, tyrant of Phila- 
delphia, ii, 345i 
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Zenodorui, it. 514 to 517 ; Hi. 366. 
Zephaniali, the second priest, ii. 162* 
Zerah, an Ethiopian king, defeated by 
Asa, ii. 58, 9. 

Zeruiah, i. 430. 

Zeuxis, ii. 261. 

Ziba, Saul’s freedman, i. 465, 481 
493. 

Zimri, prince of the Stmeonites, i. 


274. His speech against Moses, 
274. 

Zimri kills Elab, ii. 61. His death, 
62. 

Zipporah, Moses’s wife, i. 202. 

Zison, an Arabian, ii. 370. 

Zoilus,a tyrant, ii. 361. 

Zorobabel, ii. 188 to 204. 

Zur, king of the Midianiles, i. 27T. 


THE END. 
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Of the Proprietors of IVhistoris Josephus may be had, 

THE HOLY BIBLE, with Critical, Philological, and Expla- • 
natory Notes, by the Rev. J# HEWLETT, fl. t>. 3 vols. 4to, £ 8. 

The same Work, embellished with One Httrtdred a«d Twenty 
superior Copper-plates, engraved by the First Artists, from admired 
Productions of the great Masters, 3 vols. 4to, £ 11. 4s. ; — or en 
Royal Paper, First Impressions of the Plates, 3 vols. £ 14- 8s- 

%* In this edition of the Holy Scriptures, the interpretation of doctrinal 
points is strictly conformable to the Liturgy and Articles of the Established Church. 
The Notes are derived from various sources of ciriticiartfr calculated to elucidate the 
Sacred Text, and give extensive and satisfactory information ; and, for the benefit 
of the English reader, the quotations from the learned languages are always trans- 
lated. Indeed, the principal object in the present work has been to give as much 
information as possible to all classes of readers, to render the Notes useful tp the 
public at large, and yet not undeserving the notice of the learned. They are cal- 
culated, therefore, to explain difficulties of every kind, to reconcile or account for 
apparent discrepancies, and to present to the public, in a convenient form, what 
might be called, both in respect to the Notes and Illustrations, and to the Sacred 
Text itself, A Variorum Rrition of the Holy S$riptures. 

COMMENTARIES and ANNOTATIONS on the HOLY 
SCRIPTURES. By the Rev. J. HEWLETT, 5 vols. 8vo, £$. 15s, 

A HISTORY OF THE HOLY BIBLE, from the Beginning 
of the World. By the Rev. T. STACKHOUSE, a.m. A New 
Edition, corrected and improved by the Right Reverend George 
Gleig, ll. d. &c. &c. . 3 vols. 4to, £ 4. 1 4s. 6d.— The same on Fine 
Paper, 3 vols. Royal 4to, £ 6. 6s. 

*** The Improvements that have been made in this New Edition of Stack- 
1 louse’s celebrated History are both numerous and important. The discoveries in 
the various departments of Science, and the lights that have been recently thrown 
upon many facts recorded in the Sacred Writings, by the researches of the learned, 
aud the diligence of travellers through countries wholly unexplored, or but little 
known it the time of its first appearance, have enabled the present Editor to re- 
move many of those difficulties and obscurities which occasionally clouded a Work 
acknowledged to be of the most general and obvious utility, and to add, in the 
form of Notes, a variety of other Elucidations, upon subjects of the highest im- 
portance, which occurred to him upon a diligent examination of the original Work. 
Above all, it lias been his object, wherever the defect was observable, to furnish 
answers of sufficient weight and authority to the doubts of the sceptic and unbe- 
liever, whose scruples, the candour and faith of the original author led him to ad- 
mit into his Work, without an equal degree of attention to their refutation. 

OBSERVATIONS ON VARIOUS PASSAGES OF SCRIP- 
TURE ; placing them in a new Light, and ascertaining the Mean- 
ing of several not determinable by the Methods commonly made 
use of by the Learned. Compiled by the Rev. THOMAS HAR- 
MER, from Relations incidentally mentioned in Books of Voyages 
and Travels into the East. Fifth Edition, with many important 
Additions and innumerable Corrections, by Adam Clarke, ll.d. 
Elegantly printed in Four large 8vo vols. £ 2. 5s. 

“ Of the Work itself,” says the Editor in his Preface, ** my opinion may be 
seen in the painful labour of arranging, correcting, improving, and editing, which 
I have so long sustained. A deep conviction of its great importance and worth 
led me to undertake the task, and patiently pursue it to the end. I need not say 
that every man who w ishes to understand the Scriptures as far as they relate to 
Oriental Customs and Manners, or who professes to explain them to others, should 
not only possess a copy of this work, but endeavour thoroughly to understand its 
contents. Without such a work, ninety-nine out of every hundred of those who 
profess to teach the Church of God, must remain, in many important respects, 
ignorant of the contents of that book which alone contains the Science of Salvation.” 

“ To the ca,re and attention of Dr. Clarke much public gratitude is due. In a 
word, he seems in all respects to have fulfilled the office of a judicious as w , ell as 
/ diligent Editor.” — British Critic . 

G. Auld, Prin!e*, Grevi’le Street, Londpu. 
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